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Largest  class  in  College  history 


Williams  welcomes  509  membersof  1985  Class 


The  Williams  Class  of  1985  set 
College  records  for  size  and  finan- 
cial aid,  with  five  hundred  nine  stu- 
dents and  over  one  million  dollars 
in  aid. 

College  Admissions  officials 
anticipated  a  class  of  approxi- 
mately 500,  but  exceptionally  large 
matriculation  prevented  them 
from  accepting  anyone  from  the 
waiting  list.  Such  a  measure  has 
not  been  taken  since  1956. 

Financial  aid  for  Williams  fresh- 
men reached  a  record  $1,054,000 
for  aid  received  from  the  College, 
through  work,  and  from  other  sour- 
ces. Assistant  Admissions  Direc- 
tor Pat  Riley  attributed  the  aid 
increase  to  the  large  class  size, 
greater  financial  need,  and  infla- 
tion. The  Williams  Parent  Loan 
Program,  instituted  last  April  in 
response  to  soaring  tuition,  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  Willi- 
ams aid  picture,  making  the  "mil- 
lion dollar  class"  a  commonplace 
occurrence. 

Admissions  Director  Phil  Smith 
called  the  incoming  freshman 
class  "more  diverse  geographi- 
cally" than  last  year's  group.  The 
four  main  "feeder"  states  (New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Jersey)  showed  a 
decline  in  applicants  and  were 
primarily  responsible  for  a  139f 
overall  decline  in  applications  as 
compared  to  last  year.  Some  of  the 
decline  was  recovered  by  an 
increase  in  overseas  applications. 
The  overseas  contingent  replaced 
California  as  the  fifth  largest  appli- 
cant group. 

Applications  from  blacks 
declined,  a  statistic  that  was 
reflected  in  the  overall  IS'/r  drop. 
Many  students  attribute  the 
reduced  black  applicant  pool  to  the 
aftershock  of  last  November's 
cross  burning  incident  outside 
Perry  House.  Hispanic  applica- 
tions increased  though,  bringing 
the  American  minority  student 
group  to  12%  of  the  total  incoming 
class.  Foreign  students  reprsent 
5'/f  of  the  class  of  '85. 

Academically,  the  Class  of  '85 
maintained  a  high  standard  for 
Williams.  The  average  SAT  score 
for  the  incoming  freshmen 
increased  despite  the  national 
trend  of  dropping  scores.  As  in  past 


years,  the  Class  of  *85  performed 
better  on  the  mathematical  SAT 
section  than  on  the  verbal  section. 

The  record  number  of  incoming 
freshmen  has  presented  some 
problems  in  the  area  of  housing. 
The  second  floor  of  the  Thompson 
Infirmary  will  become  a  freshman 
entry  with  two  Junior  Advisors 
assigned  to  it.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  College  has  established  a  fresh- 
man entry  in  the  infirmary. 

In  the  "private  school  versus 
public  school"  competition,  public 
school  students  just  edged  out  the 
private  school  students.  Over  fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  total  class  grad- 
uated from  public  institutions.  As 
usual,  Williams  freshmen  out- 
number the  women  by  278  to  231. 

Four  hundred  fifty-three  appli- 
cations were  received  in  the  Early 
Decision  program.  Women  ED 
applicants  outnumbered  their 
male  counterparts  by  242  to  211. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  trend  for 
overall  applications  where  men 
outnumber  the  women  by  2,340  to 
1,872.  The  College  accepted  23.5% 
each  from  the  men's  and  women's 
applicant  pools. 

In  recent  years,  85'r  of  the  stu- 
dents in  an  entering  class  have 
graduated  from  Williams  within 
four  years  well  over  90%  of  all 
matriculated  students  ultimately 
received  a  Williams  degree. 


Th«  Lasell  Gym  clocktower;  on«  of  the  many  sights  that  will  remind  you  of 
Williams  for  years  to  come. 


An  unlikely  college  in  an  unlikely  place 


The  Hoosic  River  valley  of  the 
Northern  Berkshires,  "the  middle 
of  nowhere",  even  today  seems  an 
unlikely  place  for  a  town,  let  alone 
a  "prestigious  institution  of  higher 
learning' ' .  It  was  far  more  unlikely 
in  the  1700s,  when  access  to  the  val- 
ley was  limited  to  an  arduous  trek 
over  the  Mohawk  Trail. 

The  area  was  first  surveyed  in 
1739  by  Ephraim  Williams,  Sr.  and, 
under  the  protection  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts (located  where  the 
Price  Chopper  on  Route  2  now 
stands),  a  settlement  began  to 
grow  as  early  as  1752.  As  far  as  the 
College  is  concerned,  Ephraim 
Sr .  's  real  claim  to  fame  was  father- 
ing Ephraim  Jr.  and  getting  him 
appointed  commander  of  the 
string  of  Western  Massachusetts 
forts   including   Fort   Massachu- 


setts. Although  Ephraim  Jr.  was 
apparently  well-regarded  militar- 
ily, he  goes  down  in  history  for  his 
defeats.  In  1746,  Fort  Massachu- 
setts was  captured  and  burner^ 
while  supposedly  under  his  com- 
mand. On  September  8, 1755,  hav- 
ing led  his  men  into  an  ambush  at 
Lake  George,  N.Y.,  he  ended  up 
getting  himself  killed  for  his 
troubles. 

Shortly  before,  Williams  had 
written  a  will  providing  funds  for  a 
"free  school"  to  be  set  up  in  West 
Hoosic  on  condition  that  the  name 
of  the  town  be  changed  to  William- 
stown.  In  1765,  the  town  was  offi- 
cially incorporated  as  "Williams 
Town". 

The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts incorporated  "The  Trustees 
of  the  Donation  of  Ephraim  Willi- 


ams, Esq.  for  Maintaining  a  Free 
School  in  Williamstown"  on  March 
8,  1785  to  use  the  $9175  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  estate.  Yet 
even  this  massive  sum  wasn't  suf- 
ficient for  the  task  and  a  lottery 
was  required  before  construction 
of  West  College  could  begin  in  1790. 
The  opening  of  the  school  was 
delayed  until  October  20, 1791  by  a 
failure  to  discover  water  on  the 
land  around  the  building.  (In  fact, 
the  school  had  to  rely  on  two 
springs  at  the  lower  end  of  Spring 
Street;  hence  its  name.)  Despite 
local  opposition,  Ephraim  Willi- 
ams's free  school  became  Willi- 
ams College  in  June  22,  1793. 

The  first  Commencement  was 
held  on  September  2,  1795.  Of  the 
four  men  receiving  degrees,  two 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Largest  class  in  College  history 

Williams  welcomes  509  membersof  1985  Class 


The  Williams  Class  of  1985  set 
College  records  for  size  and  finan- 
cial aid,  with  five  hundred  nine  stu- 
dents and  over  one  n:iillion  dollars 
in  aid. 

College  Admissions  officials 
anticipated  a  class  of  approxi- 
mately 500.  but  exceptionally  large 
matriculation  prevented  them 
from  accepting  anyone  from  the 
waiting  list.  Such  a  measure  has 
not  been  taken  since  1956. 

Financial  aid  for  Williams  fresh- 
men reached  a  record  $1,054,000 
for  aid  received  from  the  College, 
through  work,  and  from  other  sour- 
ces. Assistant  Admissions  Direc- 
tor Pat  Riley  attributed  the  aid 
increase  to  the  large  class  size, 
greater  financial  need,  and  infla- 
tion. The  Williams  Parent  Loan 
Program,  instituted  last  April  in 
response  to  soaring  tuition,  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  Willi- 
ams aid  picture,  making  the  "mil- 
lion dollar  class"  a  commonplace 
occurrence. 

Admissions  Director  Phil  Smith 
called  the  incoming  freshman 
class  "more  diverse  geographi- 
cally" than  last  year's  group.  The 
four  main  "feeder"  states  (New 
York.  Massachusetts.  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Jersey)  showed  a 
decline  in  applicants  and  were 
primarily  responsible  for  a  13'V 
overall  decline  in  applications  as 
compared  to  last  year.  Some  of  the 
decline  was  recovered  by  an 
increase  in  overseas  applications. 
The  overseas  contingent  replaced 
California  as  the  fifth  largest  appli- 
cant group. 

Applications  from  blacks 
declined,  a  statistic  that  was 
reflected  in  the  overall  13' ^  drop. 
Many  students  attribute  the 
reduced  black  applicant  pool  to  the 
aftershock  of  last  November's 
cross  burning  incident  outside 
Perry  House.  Hispanic  applica- 
tions increased  though,  bringing 
the  American  minority  stud*»nt 
group  to  12' f  of  the  total  incoming 
class.  Foreign  students  reprsent 
5'V  of  the  class  of  '85. 

Academically,  the  Class  of  '85 
maintained  a  high  standard  for 
Williams.  The  average  SAT  score 
for  the  incoming  freshmen 
increased  despite  the  national 
trend  of  dropping  scores.  As  in  past 


years,  the  Class  of  *85  performed 
better  on  the  mathematical  SAT 
section  than  on  the  verbal  section. 

The  record  number  of  incoming 
freshmen  has  presented  some 
problems  in  the  area  of  housing. 
The  second  floor  of  the  Thompson 
Infirmary  will  become  a  freshman 
entry  with  two  Junior  Advisors 
assigned  to  it.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  College  has  established  a  fresh- 
man entry  in  the  infirmary. 

In  the  "private  school  versus 
public  school"  competition,  public 
school  students  just  edged  out  the 
private  school  students.  Over  fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  total  class  grad- 
uated from  public  institutions.  As 
usual.  Williams  freshmen  out- 
number the  women  by  278  to  231. 

Four  hundred  fifty-three  appli- 
cations were  received  in  the  Early 
Decision  program.  Women  ED 
applicants  outnumbered  their 
male  counterparts  by  242  to  211. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  trend  for 
overall  applications  where  men 
outnumber  the  women  by  2.340  to 
1,872.  The  College  accepted  23.5'^ 
each  from  the  men's  and  women's 
applicant  pools. 

In  recent  years,  85';  of  the  stu- 
dents in  an  entering  class  have 
graduated  from  Williams  within 
four  years  well  over  90'V  of  all 
matriculated  students  ultimately 
received  a  Williams  degree. 


Th«  Las«ll  Gym  cloclttow«r  on*  of  th«  many  tights  that  will  ramind  you  of 
Williams  for  years  to  come. 


An  unlikely  college  in  an  unlikely  place 


The  Hoosic  River  valley  of  the 
Northern  Berkshires.  "the  middle 
of  nowhere",  even  today  seems  an 
unlikely  place  for  a  town,  let  alone 
a  "prestigious  institution  of  higher 
learning' ' .  It  was  far  more  unlikely 
in  the  1700s.  when  access  to  the  val- 
ley was  limited  to  an  arduous  trek 
over  the  Mohawk  Trail. 

The  area  was  first  surveyed  in 
1739  by  Ephraim  Williams.  Sr.  and. 
under  the  protection  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts (located  where  the 
Price  Chopper  on  Route  2  now 
stands),  a  settlement  began  to 
grow  as  early  as  1752.  As  far  as  the 
College  is  concerned.  Ephraim 
Sr  .'s  real  claim  to  fame  was  father 
ing  Ephraim  Jr.  and  getting  him 
appointed  commander  of  the 
string  of  Western  Massachusetts 
forts    including    Fort    Massachu 


setts.  Although  Ephraim  Jr.  was 
apparently  well-regarded  militar- 
ily, he  goes  down  in  history  for  his 
defeats.  In  1746.  Fort  Massachu 
setts   was  captured   and   burne<J 
while  supposedly  under  his  com 
mand.  On  September  8.  1755.  hav 
ing  led  his  men  into  an  ambush  at 
Lake  George.  N.Y.,  he  ended  up 
getting    himself    killed    for    his 
troubles. 

Shortly  before.  Williams  had 
written  a  will  providing  funds  for  a 
"free  school"  to  be  set  up  in  West 
Hoosic  on  condition  that  the  name 
of  the  town  be  changed  to  WiUiam- 
stown.  In  1765.  the  town  was  offi- 
cially incorporated  as  'Williams 
Town". 

The  General  Court  of  Massachu 
setts  incorporated    "The  Trustees 
of  the  Donation  of  Ephraim  Willi- 


ams. Esq.  for  Maintaining  a  Free 
School  in  Williamstown"  on  March 
8.  1785  to  use  the  $9175  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  estate.  Yet 
even  this  massive  sum  wasn't  suf- 
ficient for  the  task  and  a  lottery 
was  required  before  construction 
of  West  College  could  begin  in  1790. 
The  opening  of  the  school  was 
delayed  until  October  "20.  1791  by  a 
failure  to  discover  water  on  the 
land  around  the  building.  (In  fact, 
the  school  had  to  rely  on  two 
springs  at  the  lower  end  of  Spring 
Street;  hence  its  name.i  Despite 
local  opposition.  Ephraim  Willi- 
ams's free  school  became  Willi- 
ams College  in  June  22.  1793. 

The  first  Commencement  was 
held  on  September  2.  1795.  Of  the 
four  men  receiving  degrees,  two 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Transportation 


Escape  from  Williams 


Thoreau  was  referring  to  Willi- 
ams when  he  said.  "It  would  be  no 
small  advantage  if  every  college 
were  thus  located  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain."  It  is  also  no  small 
advantage  for  airports,  train  sta- 
tions and  bus  depots.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
advantage  at  all,  which  is  why  find- 
ing transportation  into  and  out  of 
Williamstown  can  be  one  of  the 
major  tests  of  resourcefulness  dur- 
ing your  four  years  here. 

Foot:  Given  that  the  College 
encompasses  the  heart  of  William- 
stown. walking  is  actually  not  a 
bad  option  for  your  daily  transpor- 
tation needs.  Three  shopping  areas 
are  within  walking  distance  of  the 
campus:  Spring  St.,  Cole  Ave. 
( near  the  railroad  tracks ) .  and  the 
Colonial  Shopping  Center  (about  15 
minutes  east  on  Route  2). 

Hitching:  Hitching  is  technically 
illegal  along  state  highways  in 
Massachusetts,  but  no  one,  includ- 
ing the  local  police,  can  recall  the 
last  time  anyone  was  picked  up  for 
the  offense. 

The  ride  board  outside  the  snack 
bar  in  Baxter  offers  a  somewhat 
more  organized  means  of  hitching. 
Post  a  notice  there  with  your 
name,  destination  and  phone 
number  and  keep  your  fingers 
crossed. 

Train:  Occasionally  on  an  even- 
ing when  the  wind  is  right,  you 


il 


by  David  Lott 

Invariably  during  your  first 
week  at  Williams,  fellow  freshmen 
and  quick-witted  J  As  will  greet  you 
warmly  with.  "Hi  Melvin."  "Hey 
Gladys."  or  "Happenin"  Gustav!  " 
when  in  reality  you  are  none  of 
these  people.  This  creeping  mal- 
ady of  misidentification  is  know  as 
the  Freshman  Identity  Crisis. 

Most  freshmen  deal  with  mis- 
taken identity  in  the  same  way. 
They  say,  "Sorry.  I'm  Bill,  not 
Gustav.  It's  okay.  I  do  that  too. 
What  is  your  name  again?"  Then 
they  walk  off.  best  of  friends,  talk 
Ing  enthusiastically  about  their 
intended  majors  or  something 
equally  lifeless.  This  is  fine  if  you 
want  to  be  a  stereotype,  but  for 
those  who  seek  to  break  the  mold, 
here  are  some  alternatives. 

Employ  the  antagonistic  tech- 
nique. When  someone  accosts  you 
with  "Good  morning, Vladislav," 


might  hear  a  freight  train  rumble 
away  to  the  north.  So  much  for  the 
rebirth  of  the  railroad  in 
Williamstown. 

If  you  are  a  fan  of  rail  travel, 
however,  and  can  make  your  way 
to  Pittsfield  or  Albany  then  rail 
connections  are  possible.  Two 
Amtrak  trains  a  day  leave  from 
Pittsfield,  one  at  10:22  a.m.  going 
to  Boston,  and  one  at  8:55  p.m. 
going  to  Chicago,  and  stopping  in, 
among  other  places,  Rochester, 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  Also,  eight 
trains  daily  from  Albany  (or  more 
precisely  Rensselaer,  although  it 
is  the  Albany  station)  to  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York. 

For  more  information,  call 
Amtrak:  800-523-5720. 

Bus:  Lest  you  are  despairing 
that  public  transportation  has 
totally  ignored  the  Purple  Valley, 
you  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  reg- 
ularly scheduled  buses  penetrate 
this  outpost  of  academia. 

New  Englander  buses  run  five 
buses  to  Boston  daily.  The  first 
leaves  Williamstown  at  6:15  a.m. 
and  the  last  at  5: 15  p.m.  The  one- 
way fare  is  $11.15.  Two  buses  to 
New  York  City  via  Pittsfield  run 
daily.  The  one-way  fare  is  $25.62. 
The  oft-dubbed  "slow  boat  to 
China"  bus  to  Port  Authority  in 
New  York  chugs  through  just 
about  every  small  town  along  the 
way. 


Hey   there,    er 


give  him  a  friendly,  but  sharp, 
finger  jab  to  the  ribs  and  reply, 
"Can't  complain  there .Wolfgangl  " 
Walk  off  with  a  maniacal  grin  plas- 
tered on  your  face.  The  more 
crazed,  the  better. 

You  can  also  let  it  ride  to  the 
point  where  you  ask  what  his 
major  is.  Following  his  response  of 
"Pre-med"  or  'Prelaw."  you 
caustically  counter  with,  "Oh  yea? 
Well  I'm  pre-historical." 

Yet  another  approach  is  to 
simply  ignore  the  person  speaking 
to  you.  Do  this  by  singing  loudly  or 
speaking  to  yourself  in  another  lan- 
guage. Division  III  majors  can 
invent  their  own  language  if  need 
be.  This  evasive  action  will  deflate 
the  most  persistent  name-caller. 
You  can  have  a  set  of  cards  printed 
with  the  phrase,  "I  am  a  deaf- 
mute.  Please  stop  calling  me  by 
someone  else's  name." 

The  Freshman  Identity  Crisis  is 


A  good  pair  of  boots  will  take  you  at  far  in  this  weather  as  the  fanciest  Mercedes. 


More  information  on  schedules, 
fares  and  routes  is  available  at  the 
Williams  Inn  (458-9371 1  at  the 
intersection  of  North  and  Main 
Streets.  The  bus  stop  is  right  out- 
side the  Inn. 

Plane:  Most  Williams  students 
fly  from  Albany,  the  nearest  air- 
port that  is  served  by  major  air- 
lines. Figure  on  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half  if  you  are  traveling  by 
car.  At  peak  periods  (e.g.,  the  end 
of  a  semester)  a  bus  is  often  char- 
tered, but  if  it  is  inconvenient,  you 
will  have  to  catch  whatever  ride 


Vladimir" 


also  a  reciprocal  phenomenon. 
There  are  times  when  you  see 
someone  you  recognize  and  they 
call  you  by  name,  but  you  are 
unable  to  think  of  theirs.  In  this 
case  mumbling  is  your  best 
escape.  Virtually  any  name  will 
sound  correct  when  filtered 
through  a  cough  or  a  snort.  Volume 
and  timing  are  critical. 

If  your  unknown  person  is  amid  a 
crowd  of  freshmen,  it  is  always 
safe  to  show  a  big  smile,  look  at  no 
one  in  particular,  and  shout  "Hi!  " 
The  frosh  in  the  group,  thinking 
that  they  should  know  you  and 
wishing  to  be  as  popular  as  you 
seem,  will  smile  and  shout  "Hi!" 
back.  No  kidding.  It  really  works. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  to 
avoid  convention.  If  someone  gets 
your  name  wrong  toss  etiquette  out 
the  window.  Being  creatively  blunt 
can  make  you  someone  they  will 
never  forget. 


you  can.  Some  students  have  been 
known  to  pay  $50  plus  for  a  taxi. 

Car:  If  you  own  a  car.  congratu- 
lations. You  have  access  to  the 
most  effective  means  of  getting 
around,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
loan  it  out.  you  have  also  assured 
yourself  a  certain  degree  of  popu- 
larity among  your  cohorts. 

First  semester  freshmen  are  not 
allowed  cars,  so  if  you  have  one, 
you  must  either  hide  it  from  the 
authorities  or  put  it  in  storage. 
Thereafter,  you  may  pay  registra- 
tion fees  of  $55  a  year  and  park  in 
assigned  lots— in  the  case  of  fresh- 
men, behind  the  tennis  courts, 
which  can  make  for  an  annoying 
hike.  Never  so  annoying,  however, 
as  being  stranded  in  Williamstown 
when  you  are  eager  for  a  change  of 
scenerv. 


PHOTO 

SPECIALS 

SAVE  $-•  00 
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roll  of  color  print  film 
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Available  with  this  special 
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Save  'em,  Play  'em,  Trade  'em 


The  Dean  Team 


DEANS 


John  C.  Chandler 

Position:  President 

Height  6'1"  Weight   170 

Bats:  Both  Throws:  Right 

President  Chandler  oversees 
both  the  financial  and  academic 
aspects  of  the  College  Although 
his  job  takes  him  around  the 
country  for  fundraising.  he  is  an 
unusually  visible  college  presi- 
dent, and  regularly  attends  home 
athletic  events 

Chandler  plans  to  continue  his 
walk-in  hours,  during  which  stu- 
dents may  speak  with  him  about 
their  concerns  without  appoint- 
ment 


.1 


DEANS 


Cris  T.  Roosenraad 

Position     Associate    Dean    and 
Dean  of  Freshmen 
Height  5'10"  Weight   143 

Bats  Right  Throws  Right 

With  O'Connor  back  in  the 
lineup,  Roosenraad  returns  to  his 
associate  dean  positions  The  off- 
season departure  of  Lauren  Stev- 
ens means  Roosenraad  assumes 
new  responsibilities  as  the  Dean 
of  Freshmen,  making  him  one  of 
the  team's  key  performers 

Roosenraad  is  the  team's  radi- 
cal rowdy  He  went  to  school  with 
Tom  Hayden  and  was  one  of  the 
early  members  of  what  became 
the  SDS  Of  late,  however,  he  has 
developed  more  refined  tastes, 
expressing  a  particular  weakness 
for  Dom  Perignon. 


DEANS 


Nancy  J.  Mclntire 

Position   Associate  Dean 
Height  5'5'  Weight:  135 

Bats   Right  Throws:  Right 

Mclntire  is  the  team  coordina- 
tor of  trades  Responsible  for  stu- 
dent transfers  and  exchanges  as 
well  as  study  abroad,  she  is  the 
team's  expert  m  dealing  with 
player  agents 

She  has  a  special  interest  m  the 
problems  of  women  at  Williams, 
an  interest  shared  with  Assistant 
Dean  Mary  Kenyatta 


DEANS 


DEANS 


I 


Daniel  D.  O'Connor 

Position:  Dean  of  the  College 
Height:  6'  Weight:  170 

Bats:  Right  Throws:  Right 

Fresh  off  a  year  of  sabbatical  i 
leave.  O'Connor  resumes  his  . 
duties  as  manager  of  the  Deans  j 
team  O'Connor  is  responsiblefor  | 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
College 

In  his  third  season  with  the 
Deans.  O'Connor  is  best  known 
for  his  vicious  attacks  on  the 
team  s  major  rival,  grade 
inflation. 


John  F.  Reichert 

Position:     Acting  Dean    of    the 

Faculty 

Height  6'2'"  Weight    180 

Bats  Right  Throws   Right 

The  teams  star  rookie.  Rei- 
chert will  have  a  busy  year  ahead 
as  he  continues  his  teaching 
duties  in  the  English  department 
while  also  assuming  the  job  of 
managing  faculty  and  curricular 
affairs 

Succeeding  Francis  Oakley, 
who  is  on  sabbatical  leave.  Rei- 
chert will  be  in  charge  of  faculty 
recruitment,  promotions,  leaves 
and  research  support. 


DEANS 


J.  Hodge  Markgraf 

Position    Provost 

Height   5'8"  Weight:  145 

Bats   Both  Throws   Right 

In  charge  of  managing  the 
team's  finances.  Markgraf  begins 
his  second  season  as  college  pro- 
vost He  will  be  in  responsible  for 
the  College's  $30  million  budget 
and  long-range  economic 
planning 


This  freshman  issue  of  the  Williams  Record  is  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  weekly  issuesof  the  paper  which  are  distributed  in  the  dining  halls  on  Tuesday  nights 
while  school  is  m  session  The  Record  wishes  to  thank  the  Dean  s  Office  for  their  financial  support  of  this  freshman  issue. 
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ARTS  AND  CULTURE  BLOSSOM  AT  WILLIAMS 


The  first  thought  that  invariably 
enters  the  mind  of  the  neophyte 
Williams  student  (i.e..  freshman i 
as  his  gaze  takes  him  down  the  bus 
tling  metropolis  of  Spring  Street  is 
"This  is  if"  At  first  glance,  Willi- 
ams, to  put  it  mildly,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  hub  of  cultural  activ- 
ities. You  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  appearances  can  be 
deceiving. 

Williams  may  be  located  in  the 
boonies.  but  the  College  recognizes 
its  obligation  to  foster  cultural 
enrichment  among  the  members 
of  its  community.  Over  the  years, 
the  arts  at  Williams  have  matured 
and  developed  to  the  point  where 
our  little  community  is  an 
acknowledged  cultural  center  in 
the  Berkshires. 

Just  down  the  road  by  Garfield 
House  is  the  world  renowned  Clark 
Art  Institute,  housing  works  by 
such  artists  as  Homer.  Degas, 
Monet,  and  Renoir. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Clark 
sponsors  major  exhibitions  of 
artists'  work  from  around  the 
world.  In  addition,  the  museum 
offers  a  great  number  of  lectures, 
concerts,  and  classic  films,  almost 
always  free  to  students. 

Not  to  be  outdone.  Williams 
maintains  its  own  art  museum  in 
Lawrence  Hall,  next  to  the  Berk 
shire  Quad.  Despite  the  inconven 
iences  of  the  new  addition  to  the 
building,  one  can  still  enjoy  a  wide 
variety  of  exhibits  ranging  from 
the  art  of  ancient  Greece  to  the 
latest  work  from  local  artists.  Sev- 
eral student  artexhibitsarealsoon 
display  at  different  times  of  the 
year. 

The  Williams  theater  offers  stu- 


dents the  opportunity  to  both  enjoy 
serious  theatre  and  ham  it  up.  The 
Williams  theatre  department 
sponsors  three  or  four  major  pro- 
ductions on  the  main  stage  of  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theater  (AMT) 
each  year.  Past  productions  have 
included  works  by  Shaw.  Wilde, 
and  Shakespeare. 

The  College  also  offers  students 
the  chance  to  stage  and  direct  their 
own  productions  in  the  studio 
theater  of  the  AMT.  Of  more  imme 
diate  importance  to  freshmen  is 
the  annual  Freshman  Revue  which 
gives  all  you  freshmen  out  there  a 
chance  to  show  your  stuff. 

Williams  also  has  a  Dance 
Society  which  sponsors  one  of  the 
finest  concert  series  at  the  College. 
Each  year  nationally  renowned 
dance  troupes  spend  several  days 
in  residence  at  Williams.  The 
members  give  master  classes, 
lecture-demonstrations,  open 
rehearsals,  and  full  performances 
open  to  the  public.  These  residen- 
cies give  the  dance  enthusiast  a 
chance  to  study  an  individual  com- 
pany's theories,  techniques,  and 
repertoire.  For  the  newcomer, 
they  are  a  perfect  introduction  to 
the  dance. 

Music  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
popular  activities  on  campus,  with 
the  College  offering  a  wide  variety 
of  musical  events.  The  Berkshire 
Symphony  (based  on  campus i. 
made  up  of  both  students  and  pro- 
fessionals, performs  four  concerts 
a  year,  often  with  well-known 
guest  soloists.  Music  in  the  Round 
is  a  chamber  ensemble  which  per- 
forms several  concerts  each 
semester  in  the  Bernhard  Music 
Building.    The    Williams    Choral 


The  Williams  Choral  Society  provides  stirring  vocal  music  and  tuxedos. 


Society  performs  major  concerts 
at  Christmas  and  in  the  spring,  as 
well  as  special  concerts  during  the 
two  parents'  weekends.  A  smaller 
chamber  choir  also  presents  a 
number  of  special  concerts. 
Baroque  music,  with  emphasis  on 
the  harpsichord,  can  be  heard  in 
nine  or  ten  Griffen  Hall  Concerts 
during  the  year.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  musicality  spectrum,  many 
musically  literate  students  swear 
by  the  Williams  Marching  Band 
and  its  distinctive  brand  of 
entertainment. 


The  Williams  Jazz  Ensemble  keeps  the  joint  "jumpin'." 


There  are  also  a  number  of  stu- 
dent musical  organizations  and 
concerts.  The  Ephlats  and  Willi- 
ams Octet  offer  student  run  con- 
cert.s  of  popular  and  folk  music. 
Studio,  the  music  department's 
student  recital  series,  allows  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  perform  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Generally  speaking,  the  studios 
are  no  amateur  hour;  you'll  find 
your  classmates  are  a  pretty  tal- 
ented bunch. 

Outside  performers  are  also 
brought  to  Williams  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Thompson  Concert  Ser- 
ies. Past  guests  have  included  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  and  other 
top  performers. 

More  pKDpular  tastes  will  be 
indulged  at  a  number  of  popular 
folk.  rock,  and  jazz  concerts  which 
are  held  every  year.  Last  year's 
performers  included  Hall  and 
Gates.  Steve  Forbert.  Willie  Nile. 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  and  Max  Roach. 
The  Williams  Coffie  House  spon- 
sors smaller  concerts  nearly  every 
weekend  in  the  Rathskeller. 

Movies  are  a  popular  diversion 
at  Williams.  The  Williams  Film 
Society  shows  popular  second  run 
films  every  Friday  night  in  Bronf- 
man Auditorium.  Reel  Vintage 
sponsors  a  classic  film  festival  on 
Saturday  nights,  offering  films  by 
such  greats  as  Fellini.  Hitchcock, 
and  Bergman.  Images,  down  on 
Spring  Street,  offers  three  differ 
ent  movies  a  week,  both  classic 
and  popular. 


Ephese: 

A  guide  to  Wms.  slang 


Upon  arriving  at  Williams, 
many  freshmen  discover  that  their 
JAs  speak  a  foreign  tongue.  This 
mixture  of  English  and  college 
lingo  has  evolved  into  a  minor  art 
here  at  Williams.  To  help  you 
through  these  first  few  days  in  a 
foreign  college,  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing slang  compendium. 

One  word  of  caution:  these  terms 
have  limited  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  campus.  It  is  wise  to  hear  what 
upperclassmen  are  saying  before 
plunging  headlong  into  a 
conversation. 
Ace— to  get  an  A  grade. 

Band— a  group  of  students  who 
become  crazed  musicians  when 
their  liquor  supply  is  full. 

Bar— always  preceded  by  a  letter 
grade;  a  B— is  a  "B  bar." 

Burgers— short  for  Froshburgers. 
what  you  are. 

Chow— food;  also  to  eat,  as  in 
"Let's  chow." 

Deadly  Medly— one  of  the  vegetar- 
ian atrocities  from  the  friendly 
folks  at  Food  Service. 

Demo— to  destroy  without  mercy, 
usually  private  property. 
Drink— also  known  "Log  it."  "get 
plotzed,"  "get  ripped,"  etc. 


Grind— someone  who  studies  for 
fun;  also  verb  form. 

Grinder— the  sandwich  that  outsid- 
ers would  call  a  warm  submarine 
or  a  hot  hero. 

Gut— an  easy  course,  as  in  "I  got 
an  A  bar  in  that  gut." 

Key— important,  necessary,  best, 
or  anything  else  the  speaker 
means. 

Later— said  at  the  close  of  a 
conversation. 

Later,  much— said  at  the  close  of  a 
dull  conversation. 

Libes— the  library,  where  one 
grinds. 

Munch  Out— what  one  does  after  a 
midnight  run  to  the  Grand  Union  or 
PriceChopoer  grocery  stores  ("Pig 
out"  to  the  less  cultured. ) 

O.C— "out  of  control";  preceded 
by  the  first  letter  of  an  adjective, 
as  in  POC  (prep  out  of  control)  or 
GOC  (grind  out  of  control). 

Pro  House— Prospect  House,  on 
the  Berkshire  Quad. 
The  Quad— to  an  upperclass  male, 
the  Freshman  Quad;  to  an  upper- 
class  female,  the  Freshman  Quad 
or  Berkshire  Quad,  but  only  to 
those  who  live  there. 


Two  "burgers"  get  "key" 

Rack— to  sleep  or  to  get  some 
sleep,  as  in  "Rack  in  the  libes  is 
key." 

Rathskeller— the  Baxter  base- 
ment. 

Porcelain  god— a  local  deity  found 
in  the  rest-room,  worshipped  after 
a  ritual  of  getting  plotzed  or 
ripped. 

There— used  to  indicate  intention 
of  going  somewhere;    if  you  are 


drinks  as  they  "Log  it." 

asked  to  go  to  the  Log.  you  reply, 
"I'm  there."  j 

Totally— used  to  indicate  agree- 
ment or  enthusiasm,  as  in  "Are  we 
there'.'"  Reply:  "Totally." 

Yo— general  greeting;  male  ath- 
letes often  prefer  "Hey  big  guy," 
slurring  the  words  together. 

'Za— our  Billsville  pizza  in  two  var- 
ieties, both  seasoned  heavily  with 
grease. 


Renzi's  College  Book  Store  has  relocated 

Check  out  our  new  quarters  and  take  advantage 
of  our  "Package  Deal":  it  may  earn  you  100  bucks  — 


Yes,  I  do  want  a  "package  deal"   I  understand  that  if  I  hand  in  my  slip  on  Sunday  or 
Monday  my  books  will  be  ready  Tuesday  morning,  with  my  name  and  total  attached 
to  the  bag   Without  waiting  in  line  I  can  pick  up  my  bag— they  will  be  arranged 
alphabetically  m  Renzi's  College  Book  Store,  between  Penny's  and  The  Log, 
Tuesday  morning.  You  may  pay  by  cash,  check,  money  order,  traveler's  check— no 
charges,  please   This  will  make  you  eligible  for  a  drawing;  the  winner  will  receive, 
FREE, all  his  required  books,  in  the  courses  we  have  been  given.  No  charge  for  the 
service. 


Name 


(Please  Print) 


Name  and  Number  of  Course.  Section  and  or  professor  s  name  if  English  101 


enzi  s 


COLLEGE   BCK^K   STORE  INC. 
>X  ILLIAMSTOWN.   MASS    01267 
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History- 


Continued  from  Page    i 

became  lawyers  and  two  doctors ,. 

The  early  trustees  of  the  college 
were  heavily  influenced  by  Yale 
and  were  strict  Congregational- 
Ists.  To  them.  Williamstown's  iso- 


lation was  ideal  for  defending 
young  minds  from  Unitarianism, 
which  from  its  base  at  Harvard 
was  having  a  profound  effect  on 
American  higher  education. 

The  trustees  called  for  the  fol- 
lowing curriculum  for  their  new 
college:  "In  the  first  year,— the 
English.  Latin.  Greek,  and  French 


JOSEPH  E  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00 

Men. -Sat.     , '^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


•  Northern  Berkshires'  Most 
Complete  Sporting  Goods  Store 

•  Full  Service  for  all 

Raquet  Sports.  Skiing 


and  Skating 

CUSTOM 
T-SHIRT  PRINTING 


GOFF'S  SPORTS,  INC. 

15  SPRING  STREET 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA.  01267 

TELEPHONE  413458-3605 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  A  BAD  HORSE, 
BUT  YOU'VE  GOTTA  HAVE 
A  GOOD  PAIR  OF  BOOTS. 


Since  the  days  of  the  wild 
west,  people  have  relied  on 
FRYE  boots  as  old  friends. 
That  s  because  all  Frye  boots 
are  carefully  bench-crafted 
of  the  finest  leathers 

We've  been  making  them 
that  way  for  more  than  100 
years  now  Our  styles  may 
change,  but  our  quality  and 
craftsmanship  remain  the 
same 

The  best. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, (vTaSS., 


languages.  In  the  second.— the  sev- 
eral languages  in  part,  Arithmetic. 
Geography.  Algebra.  Geometry, 
Mensurations.  Conic  Sections, 
Rhetoric  and  Logic.  In  the  third.— 
Trigonometry,  Navigation,  Sur- 
veying. Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  In  the 
fourth  year  .  —  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  History,  National  Law, 
Civil  Polity,  and  Theology." 

The  College  was  perpetually  in 
need  of  funds.  The  by-and-large 
well  educated  faculty  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  country  bumpkins 
Williams  tended  to  attract.  In  1821, 
after  failing  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  state  to  move.  Williams' 
second  president,  Zephaniah  Swift 
Moore,  with  half  the  students  and 
faculty  marched  over  the  Mohawk 
Trail  to  found  Amherst  College  and 
spawn  one  of  the  nation's  oldest 
collegiate  sports  rivalries. 

Moore's  successor  at  Williams. 
Edward  Door  Griffin,  succeeded  in 
developing  an  infusion  of  funds  and 
an  expansion  of  the  enrollment. 
Although  the  College  did  not 
achieve  financial  security  until  the 
twentieth  century,  it  was  able  to 


fall  back  on  state  aid  and  fortunate 
if  occasional  donations  to  the  con- 
servative  religious   institution. 
Although  Williams  has  always 
attracted  talented  educators  (wit- 
ness President  Mark  Hopkins),  it 
wasn't    until    the    presidency    of 
James  Phinney  Baxter  (1937-61) 
that  the  College's  academic  repu- 
tation really  began  to  grow.  Since 
World   War   II.  admissions  have 
become    progressively    more 
selective. 

As  elsewhere,  the  1960s  were  a 
traumatic  period  for  Williams. 
They  witnessed  the  largest  build- 
ing program  in  the  College's  his- 
tory. The  abolition  of  fraternities 
was  a  bitter  issue  on  campus  and 
among  alumni.  The  result  was  the 
development  of  the  residential 
house  system. 

The  most  revolutionary  change 
was  reserved  for  the  1970s.  In  1971, 
the  College  admitted  its  first  fresh- 
man class  containing  women.  The 
repercussions  are  still  being  felt, 
although  a  student-faculty  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  transi- 
tion had  been  made  surprisingly 
smoothlv. 


Save  40-57%  at 

The  Williams  News  and  Supply  Room 

on  New  York  Times  and  Boston  Globe  subscriptions 


Check  out  our  line  of . .  . 

•  School  Supplies  (large  selection  of  notebooks) 

•  Laundry  Products 

•  Cookies.  Candy,  etc. 

•  Magazines 

•  Cigarettes 

•  Miscellaneous  Items 


We  ertend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  incoming  Freshmen  and  to  the 
returning  upperclassmen  of  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 
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New  teams 
look  strong 


Continued  from  Page  8 

Crotty  anchoring  the  backfield, 
and  fleet  Micah  Taylor  back  to 
head  the  receiving  corps.  The 
defense  is  depleted,  but  returning 
linemen  Steve  Doherty,  Joe  Ross. 
Jack  Kowalik.  and  Captain  Jeff 
Kiesel  in  the  secondary  will  give 
opposing  QBs  fits  before  the  season 
is  over. 

During  the  winter  months, 
hockey  and  basketball  attract  good 
crowds,  especially  during  Winter 
Study.  In  the  past  two  years  the 
hockey  team  has  been  most  com- 
petitive, reaching  the  Eastern  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference  playoffs 
last  season  behind  the  superb  work 
of  freshman  netminder  Dan  Finn 
and  co-goalkeep)er  Tom  Golding. 
Finn  returns  from  a  successful 
stint  at  the  National  Sports  Festi- 
val in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  ready  to  bat- 
tle for  Williams. 

Basketball  in  Lasell  Gymna- 
sium can  also  become  intense,  as 
proven  two  years  ago  when  now- 
senior  guard  Al  Lewis  led  an  upset 
of  Division  I  power  Dartmouth  to 
the  delight  of  a  screaming  partisan 
crowd.  Miracles  do  happen  in  the 
magic  room  on  Spring  Street. 

Other  sports  at  Williams  should 
get   more   spectators   than   their 


usual  low  turnouts.  Our  swimming 
teams  are  traditionally  the  best  in 
New  England,  often  capturing  Ail- 
American  status  for  some 
members  at  the  Division  III 
nationals. 

Women's  basketball,  both  tennis 
squads,  both  squash  teams,  and 
men's  lacrosse  are  also  tradition- 
ally successful  squads  that  get  less 
support  than  they  deserve,  despite 
their  impressive  records. 

No,  the  Ephs  do  not  appear  on 
Wide  World  of  Sports,  nor  do  we  fill 
a  100,000  seat  stadium,  but  specta- 
tor sports  are  definitely  alive  and 
well  at  Williams. 


P.E.  credit 


Continued  from  Page  8 
will  take  a  newcomer  who  is  wil- 
ling  to   learn   fundamentals   and 
take  a  pounding. 

For  frustrated  jocks,  there  are 
two  routes.  The  first  is  club  sports. 
Now  don't  misunderstand.  There 
are  a  lot  of  athletes  playing  club 
sports  who  have  the  ability  to  be 
varsity  athletes.  But  club  sports 
like  rugby,  softball.  and  women's 
hockey  allow  enjoyment  of  the 
sport  without  as  serious  a  commit- 
ment as  one  would  have  as  a  var- 
sity athlete. 

Intramurals  are  not  the  gentle- 
man's game  that  the  title  might 
suggest.  The  fierce  competition  in 
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Cindy,  Ginny.  Theresa  and  Charlie 
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•  Grinders 

•  Bagels 

•  Fresh  Fruit  Juices 

•  Herb  Teas 

And  New  Student  Pizzas 

We  Cash  Student  Checks 


IM  is  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
the  four-year  high  school  sports 
veteran. 

Category  three  is  the  hacker.  A 
hacker  can  be  categorized  as 
anyone  who  plays  or  exercises 
purely  for  the  sheer  perversity  of 
it.  One  who  likes  it  not  for  the  sake 
of  intense  competition,  but  simply 
to  stay  in  shape. 

Intramurals  are  dynamite  for 
the  hacker,  especially  if  he  likes  to 
show  off  in  front  of  other  hackers. 
Williams.  Sage,  and  E.F.L.  (East. 
Fayerweather.  Lehman)  have 
always  been  tough  entries  in  the 


intramural  race. 

The  swim  test  all  freshmen  take 
this  week  is  the  college's  first  shot 
at  eliminating  all  those  unfit  to 
pass  P.E.  They  figure  the  real  los- 
ers will  drown  before  they  buy 
their  first  semester's  worth  of 
books.  The  survivors  must  suffer 
with  eight  quarters  of  Phys.  Ed. 
Skiing,  dance,  yoga,  karate,  bas- 
ketball, tennis,  and  even  badmin- 
ton are  available  plus  many  more. 
Those  in  any  combination  of  8  will 
get  one  through.  Things  like  golf 
cart  driving,  parking  coaches 
cars,  and  sportswriting  won't. 
Take  it  from  one  who's  tried. 
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A  look  at  Eph  sports: 


Georgia  has  Its  Bulldogs.  Penn 
State  holds  claim  to  the  Nittany 
Lions.  A  Notre  Dame  student 
becomes  one  of  the  Fighting  Irish. 
But  the  student  who  comes  to  Willi- 
ams must  spend  four  years  (and 
sometimes  a  lifetime)  explaining 
to  shocked  friends  and  relatives 
that  he  is  not  a  Lion.  Tiger.  Bear,  or 
even  a  Fighting  Iguana.  He  is  an 
Ephman. 

Yes,  an  Ephman.  Not  F-Man  or 
Ef-Man.  but  Ephman  (pronounced 
EEF-MAN).  or  possibly  an  Eph- 
woman  if  you  are  of  the  approp- 
riate gender.  As  a  member  of  the 
Williams  Class  of  '85.  you  also  have 
unknowingly  become  an  Ephman. 
but  do  not  run  for  a  blood  test  yet. 

The  name  Ephman  comes  from 
our  beloved  founder,  Ephraim  Wil 
Hams.  (Get  it?  His  drinking  bud- 
dies called  him  "Eph"  for  short  i. 
As  a  British  colonel.  Williams 
could  not  get  to  first  base.  Legend 
has  it  that  he  led  his  men  into  an 
Indian  ambush,  died  young  (and 
wealthy),  and  left  us  this  spot  for 
an  institution  of  higher  learning.  In 
memor>-  of  his  bravery,  daring, 
courage  (and  wealth),  we  hereto- 
fore refer  to  ourselves  as 
Ephmen— at  least  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

And  somehow  it  seems  that  Willi- 
ams t>'pes  are  always  on  the  pro- 
verbial field  of  battle.  Just  getting 
the  acceptance  letter  with  the  Phil 
Smith  personally-embossed  smi- 
ley face  (thought  yours  was  the 
only  one.  right?),  one  instantly 


becomes  athletic. 

It  seems  that  the  inclination  to 
exercise  hits  immediately  upon 
entering  our  Purple  Valley.  But 
here  in  paradise  one  must  satiate 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  We  do 
this  through  spirit,  through  root- 
ing, and  primarily  through  beating 
arch-rival  Amherst  as  many  times 
as  possible  during  our  four  year 
tenure. 

Despite  the  relatively  low-key 
attitude  attributed  to  sports  at  Wil- 
liams, a  good  number  of  the  people 
on  campus  are  aware  of  the  foot- 
ball team's  season  record.  This  is  a 
small  campus.  E  ver>body  knows  a 
varsity  athlete  or  two.  and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  within  a  stu- 
dent's freshman  year  he  will  find 
himself  cheering  for  a  roommate 
or  a  friend. 

Despite  the  relative  abundance 
of  school  pride,  there  are  only 
three  sports  at  Williams  that  draw 
a  good  number  of  spectators. 

Of  course,  the  biggest  attraction 
occurs  during  eight  weeks  in  the 
fall— football.  In  this  country  the 
media  has  made  football  the 
preeminent  sport,  and  it  remains 
top-dog  at  Williams.  The  team 
plays  in  the  Little  Three  Confer- 
ence against  rivals  Wesleyan  and 
Amherst  on  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  season.  The  competition  is 
intense,  and  we  usually  come  out 
on  top.  Since  Coach  Bob  Odell  took 
charge  ten  seasons  ago.  the  Ephs 
have  won  or  tied  for  the  conference 
title  every  season. 


The  Williams  icemen  look  to  return  to  the  playoffs  this  year. 


The  Ephs  face  four  opponents  at 
home  this  season,  with  Middleb- 
ury.  Tufts,  Bowdoin,  and  Amherst 
coming  to  Weston  Field  to  meet 
Williams,  which  tx)asted  a  5-2-1 
record  last  season.  While  games  at 
Weston  attract  crowds  of  atx)ut 
1000,  participation  is  a  must.  The 
stands  come  to  life  as  the  game 


begins,  making  the  contest  a  mere 
co-star.  The  stands  are  a  social 
happening.  It  is  possible  to  spend  a 
spectacular  day  at  the  game  with- 
out ever  learning  the  score. 

John  Lawler  returns  to  guide  the 
grid   offense   with   veterans  Jay 
Wheatley,  Tom  Casey,  and  Sean 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Everyone's  an  athlete 


by  Steven  H.  Epstein 

Becoming  an  athlete  at  Williams 
is  like  swimming  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent. It's  natural,  and  it'seasy.  The 


Rugby  always  provides  fierce  action  fleet  running.  ar>d  mud. 


only  limiting  factor  is  ones  own 
determination.  Williams  doesn't 
dole  out  athletic  scholarships.  Eve- 
r\body.  in  some  sense,  is  a  walk- 
on.  And  in  another  sense, 
everylx)dy  is  an  athlete.  The  physi- 
cal education  requirement  makes 
this  a  universal  truth. 

It's  easiest  to  categorize  all  Wil- 
liams students  into  one  of  four 
athletic  groupings:  the  real  ath- 
lete, the  frustrated  jock,  the  enthu- 
siastic hacker,  and  the  person 
looking  to  fulfill  a  P.E.  require- 
ment and  escape  with  his  life. 

For  the  real  athlete— that  is 
someone  who  wants  to  play  com- 
petitive sports  on  a  varsity  level- 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
here.  Some  squads  like  mens  bas- 
ketball and  baseball  are  limited  to 
better  players  due  to  roster  size. 
Other  squads  like  swimming  and 
varsity  tennis  are  so  competitive 
that  the  hacker  need  not  apply.  For 
these  teams,  one  had  to  e.xcell  in 
high  school. 

But  there  is  a  whole  other  cate- 
gory of  sports  which  takes  little  or 
no  prior  experience,  but  the 
intense  desire  to  sweat,  for  the 
cause.  Teams  like  varsity  crew 
and  track  are  willing  to  carr\' 
novice  members  who  are  willing  to 
work  hard.  Even  the  football  squad 
Continued  on  Page  f 
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Udall  says  "grow  slow 


J  J 


r^^^:* 


by  Philip  Busch  &  Susan  Kandel 

Representative  Morris  K. 
Udall  urged  a  policy  of  caution 
concerning  scientific  and  tech- 
nological growth  in  his  keynote 
address  at  the  1981  Fall  Convo- 
cation last  Saturday. 

Speaking  to  a  capacity  crowd 
in  Chapin  Hall,  the  Arizona  Con- 
gressman focused  on  the  Convo- 
cation theme  of  energy  in  a 
speech  entitled  "Energy, 
Environment  and  Economics 
for  the  "SO's." 

Udall  began  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  mood  of  skepti- 
cism prevalent  in  the  country 
brought  on  by  a  decade  of  low 
economic  growth  as  well  as 
such  spectacular  failures  of 
high  technology  as  Agent 
Orange  and  Three  Mile  Island. 


He  cited  the  Three  Mile  Island 
disaster  as  an  example  of  our 
faulty  attitude  toward  technol- 
ogy. He  contrasted  the  plant's 
safeguards  against  plane 
crashes  and  earthquakes  with 
control  room  personnel  who 
were  insufficiently  trained,  cal- 
ling it  a  case  of  looking  "too 
much  at  the  big  picture  and  not 
enough  at  the  little  things." 

Udall  applied  the  same  rea- 
soning to  nuclear  weaponry, 
admitting  that  while '  'we  should 
be  worried  about  the  Soviets,"  a 
bigger  problem  is  nuclear 
proliferation. 

"I  worry  about  nuclear  wea- 
pons getting  Into  the  hands  of 
unstable  rulers  like  Idl  Amin, 
the  AyatoUah  Khomeini,  or 
Khaddafi   ...  I  worry  about 


Many  ••niors  wor*  whit*  armbands  at  tita  Convocation  (atx>v«)  to  protaat 
tha  raoant  South  African  military  Incursion  In  Angola.  Baiow,  Reprasanta- 
tlva  Morris  Udall  tossas  barbs  at  Raagan  Administration  officials  in  his 
convocation  addrass  to  tha Class  of  '82.  (Farley) 


another  Hitler  arising  In  the 
next  twenty  years,"  he  said. 

Udall  sharply  criticized 
Secretary  of  Interior  James 
Watt,  saying  that  putting  him  in 
charge  of  America's  natural 
resources  was  "like  giving  the 
key  of  the  chicken  coop  to  Har- 
lan Sanders."  Udall  urged  cau- 
tious development,  claiming 
that  "we  can  have  rational  and 
sensible  development  but  also 
preserve  our  environment  .  .  . 
We  may  have  to  go  slower,  not 
doing  all  that  science  can  do." 

He  noted  incidents  of  this 
already,  citing  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  SST  project.  He  pre- 
dicted the  same  for  nuclear 
power,  stating  that  "expansion 
of  nuclear  power  will  be  difficult 
until  Americans  are  convinced 
of  its  safety." 

The  congressman  also  critic- 
ized President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic policies,  claiming  that 
his  tax  and  spending  cuts  would 
benefit  large  corporations, 
especially  those  bent  on 
mergers,  rather  than  the  aver- 
age citizen.  He  attacked  use  of 
funds  for  "merger  capital" 
rather  than  spending  for 
research  and  development.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is 
"changing  the  slogan  'power  to 
the  people'  to  'power  to  the  (fol- 
lowing) people,'  followed  by  a 
short  list  of  names,"  said  Udall. 

Udall  defined  "the  best  lead- 
ers" as  "combining  the  best  of 
the  liberal  and  conservative 
impulses.  We  can't  go  back  to 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Abova:  savaral  studanis  gat  chackad  at  Baxtar  by  tha  naw  computarlzad 
I.D.  system.  The  computer  will  eliminate  stolen  meals,  and  will  therefore 
allow  Food  Service  to  offer  board  options.  (Tantin^edh) 

Food  Service  installs 
computer  I.D.  system 


by  Jon  Tigar 

The  Williams  College  Food 
Service  has  taken  a  plunge  into 
the  computer  age  this  fall  with 
the  Introduction  of  a  computer- 
ized Identification  system.  The 
new  system  alms  to  reduce  the 
number  of  students  who  eat 
meals  for  which  they  have  not 
paid  or  who  bring  guests  in  free. 

The  system  cost  about  $40,000 
to  install  and  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years  or  less  Director  of 
Food  Service  Ross  Keller 
estimated. 

"The  producers  of  these  sys- 
tems estimate  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  system  will  save  2 


Panel  looks  to  new  energy  sources 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Explaining  the  need  for  more 
development  of  new  "soft" 
energy  alternatives  such  as 
solar,  hydroelectric,  and  syn- 
thetic energy,  seven  local  and 
national  authorities  convened 
last  Friday  night  for  the  1981 
Convocation  entitled,  "Energy: 
Pathways  and  Dilemmas:  The 
80's  and  beyond." 

The  panel  was  moderated  by 
Professor  Thomas  C.  Jorllng, 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Envir- 
onmental Studies,  and  Included 


Students  resent  dining  plan 


by  Sara  Ferris 

The  Committee  on  Student 
Residential  Life's  recommen- 
dation to  immediately  elimi- 
nate Row  House  dining  was 
accepted  by  President  John 
Chandler  and  instituted  over  the 
summer.  Affected  students 
returned  to  complain  of  long 
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dining  hall  lines  and  less  Row 
House  unity  as  a  result  of  this 
decision. 

"1  haven't  seen  any  problems, 
but  we  are  serving  twice  as 
many  people,"  remarked  an  ID. 
checker  at  the  Greylock  dining 
hall,  where  most  Row  House 
residents  are  now  eating.  "Stu- 
dent flow  varies,  so  sometimes 
it  gets  crowded."  A  Greylock 
student  was  more  critical:  "The 
lines  are  horrid  and  the  noise 
level  is  unbelievable.  You  can't 
even  hear  yourself  speak." 

A  common  complaint  among 
Row  House  sophomores  is  a 
lack  of  opportunity  to  meet 
other  house  residents,  expe- 
daily  those  in  other  buildings. 
"I  don't  feel  a  part  of  the 
house,"  commented  one  stu- 
dent. "This  dining  system 
doesn't  promote  house  unity." 

Although  the  Gifford  report 

urged    Row     Houses    to    eat 

together    at    specific    times. 

Perry  President  Tim  Caffrey 

Continued  on  Page  8 


David  Freeman,  commissioner 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity; Walter  E.  Massey,  director 
of  the  Argonne  National  Labor- 
atory; Amory  B.  Lovins,  physi- 
cist and  advisor  to  Friends  of 
the  Earth;  Robert  O.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
Atlantic-Richfleld;  Professor 
William  R.  Moomaw,  Williams 
Chemistry  Department;  and 
Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall 
of  Arizona. 

Jorllng  l)egan  by  emphasizing 
that  energy  use  and  projected 
energ>'  consumption  are  actu- 
ally falling.  "Even  without  life- 
style change,  energy  demand  In 
the  year  2000  will  be  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  today."  he 
said,  adding  that  U.S.  oil  con- 
sumption Is  down  6*^7  from  last 
year,  and  current  projections 
for  energy  demand  In  the  year 
2000  are  half  of  what  they  were 
In  1972. 

"There  Is  more  reason  for 
optimism  about  energ\'  sources 
now  than  could  possibly  have 
been  foreseen  two  or  three 
years  ago,"  Anderson  said.  He 
mentioned  some  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries of  major  oil  reserves 
around  the  world. 

But  Lovins  stressed  that 
finding  more  sources  of  energy 
is  not  necessarily  the  solution. 
"That's  like  shopping  for  the 
cheapest  brandy  to  run  your 
car.  There's  no  demand  for 
energy  per  se— only  for  the  ser- 
vices it  gives  us.  So  we  ought  to 
start  at  the  usage  end— what 
tasks  do  we  want  energy  for?  — 
and  then  use  the  most  cost- 
effective  technology  in  those 
tasks."  He  claimed  that  98';  of 


the  expansion  of  the  GNP  in  1979 
was  fueled  by  savings  from  con- 
servation and  more  efficient  use 
of  energy.  "We  have  to  stop  liv- 
ing in  sieves  and  stop  driving 
petroplgs."  Among  many  con- 
servation measures,  he  urged 
the  weather-stripping  of  houses, 
higher-mileage  cars  (a  100 
mlles-per-gallon  Rabbit  could 
be  built  today,  and  more  effi- 
cient industrial  machinery. 

He  listed  "soft"  energy 
technologies— solar,  blomass, 
wind,  hydro-electric— and  syn- 
thetic fuels  as  the  next  cheapest 
forms  of  energy,  after 
conservation. 

"We're  concentrating  on  the 
most  Inefficient  choices  first- 
coal,  oil,  gas,  nuclear.  The  mar- 
ketplace has  not  l)een  allowed  to 
choose  the  cheaper  methods 
because  the  government  bottles 
Continued  on  Page  8 


percent  of  gross  Income  p)er 
year."  Keller  said  that  300-400 
schools  now  use  similar  sys- 
tems and  that  "Interest  is  on  the 
rise." 

In  addition,  said  Keller,  "We 
can  now  offer  board  options," 
by  eliminating  the  problem  of 
purloined  meals.  "The  old  sys- 
tem could  not  be  enforced  and  so 
we  could  not  offer  options,"  he 
explained. 

The  system  works  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  Each  student  is 
given  an  ID  card  with  a  personal 
number  on  the  back  and  the 
computer  symbol  for  the 
number.  An  additional  copy  is 
filed  with  both  Food  Service  and 
the  Business  Office. 

When  a  student  enters  the  din- 
ing hall,  his  card  is  fed  into  a 
"reader,"  which  checks  the 
computer's  memory  to  see  how 
many  meals  the  student  has  left 
on  his  plan.  The  reader  then 
"passes"  or  "falls"  the  student. 
If  the  computer  is  unable  to  read 
or  locate  a  student's  number, 
the  reader  shows  "error."  ' 

The  computer,  which  is  pro- 
grammed from  the  Food  Ser- 
vice office  In  Baxter  Hall,  keeps 
tabs  on  how  many  meals  each 
student  has  eaten,  and  where 
and  when  he  has  eaten. 

Some  students  have  com- 
plained that  the  system  is 
Impersonal.  Keller  responds,  "I 
think  the  system  Is  different 
only  in  that  a  student  can  no 
longer  'flash'  the  card;  he  must 
present  the  card.  This  is  not 
because  the  school  is  trying  to 
get  mean,  or  get  tough;  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Computer  I.D.  Poll 

The  computerized  ID  system  introduced  in  the  dining  halls  this 
fall  has  received  a  mixed  reaction  from  the  student  body,  according 
to  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Record  last  weekend  Thequestions  and 
answers  are  printed  below 

The  most  often  repeated  complaint  was  the  paucity  of  board 
options  under  the  new  system  John  Eagan  84  "was  hoping  that 
they  could  use  the  system  to  make  a  wider  variety  of  meal  plans  " 
As  for  impersonality,  some  find  just  the  opposite  Brooks  Clark 
'82  told  the  Record.  "Its  kind  of  fun  talking  to  the  ladies  when  the 
machine  doesn  t  work  Most  students,  however,  expressed  indif- 
ference Tim  Curran  83  had  a  typical  comment  "It  doesn't  matter  to 
me  whether  its  impersonal  or  not   I  just  want  to  get  in  and  eat  ' 


1)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  new  system? 

2)  It  you  were  convinced  that  the  system  cut  costs  to  the 
student,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  system?  (asked 
only  to  negative  respondents  of  no.  1) 

3)  Have  you  experienced  longer  waiting  lines  in  the  dining 
halls  as  a  result  of  the  new  system? 

4)  Do  you  find  the  new  system  to  be  impersonal? 


^es 

no 

74 

40 

26 

13 

44 

61 

46 

73 
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Changing  Attitudes 

Summers  are  always  a  period  of  change  for  Williams,  but  this  past 
summer  has  seen  changes  which  affect  not  only  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  also  the  inner  character  of  our  ivied  tower.  These  changes, 
when  seen  as  part  of  a  more  serious  deterioration  in  physical  plant, 
faculty  student  relations,  and  the  general  community  attitude,  should 
force  us  to  examine  whether  Williams  still  maintains  the  quality  of  life 
and  education  on  which  it  has  based  its  national  reputation. 

When  students  returned  this  fall,  they  were  greeted  by  a  new  dining 
computer,  longer  lines  in  the  remaining  dining  halls,  and  new  parking 
regulations.  Even  more  discouraging  was  the  record-high  enrollment. 
Every  year  the  freshman  class  gets  larger  and  larger;  now  12  freshmen 
must  be  squeezed  into  the  infirmary.  Classes  are  correspondingly 
larger  as  enrollment  rises  while  the  number  of  classes  remains  constant 
or  even  declines.  Students  and  professors  find  it  harder  to  really  get  to 
know  one  another,  much  less  enjoy  the  dialogue  James  Garfield 
envisioned. 

Attitudes  are  changing  too.  Over  the  past  year,  faculty  student 
interaction  has  declined  alarmingly.  Students  are  afraid  to  become 
friendly  with  professors  either  for  fear  of  being  labeled  an  "apple  pol- 
isher" or  from  a  fear  of  burdening  overworked  professors.  Guest  meals 
are  rarely  utilized  for  their  intended  purpose  of  student  faculty  interac- 
tion, and  faculty  retreat  within  the  shelter  of  fellow  professors. 

In  another,  more  crippling  trend,  there  is  a  loss  of  trust  between 
students  and  faculty.  Tv\'o  major  final  exams  were  stolen  last  year,  the 
most  in  recent  memory,  and  ever  larger  numbers  of  students  are 
brought  before  the  Honor  and  Discipline  Committee  for  cheating.  The 
Honor  Code  is  ignored  by  faculty,  who  disregard  it,  and  by  students  who 
abuse  it. 

The  physical  and  psychological  changes  buffeting  this  campus 
exemplify  Williams'  development  as  a  more  centralized  institution. 

The  economics  of  the  times  have  forced  the  College  to  deal  with 
problems  usually  associated  with  larger,  less  personal  universities.  As  a 
result.  Williams'  greatest  asset,  its  personal  touch,  is  looking  more  and 
more  like  an  endangered  species.  From  the  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining  to  cooler  student  faculty  relations,  the  changes  are  increasingly 
disturbing. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  unrealistic.  There  are  those  who  would  argue 
that  small  classes,  personal  trust,  and  a  sense  of  community  are  things 
of  the  past;  inappropriate  to  the  real  world.  Yet  the  real  world  is  what  we 
make  it,  as  Class  Speaker  Mike  Sardo  '81  reminded  us  in  June.  We  can 
preserve  a  sense  of  community  at  Williams  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
reconsider  our  direction.  We  must  seek  out  each  other  and  learn  from 
one  another.  We  must  trust  one  another  more,  yet  before  we  can  be 
trusted  we  must  be  trustworthy.  And,  while  we  recognize  the  necessity 
of  the  financial  efficiencies  the  recent  physical  changes  represent,  we 
urge  that  in  the  eagerness  to  cut  costs,  the  Trustees  and  administration 
don't  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  of  Williams,  the  reason  we  came  to  this 
college. 
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Quote  of  the  Week 


"\l\  never  easy  to  control  the  College  population  ichen 

the  best  method  we  have  is  the  rhythm  method." 

College  President  John  Chandler 
at  last  week's  convocation  ceremonies 
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Letters 


Party  Closed  Early 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Williams  Record 

I  regret  the  confusion  in  signals  which 
led  to  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  live 
music  at  the  Greylock  Quad  party  last 
Thursday.  I  was  not  aware  that  a  live 
band  had  been  hired  to  play  from  9:00 
p.m.  to  1: 00  a.m.  on  a  week-day  evening. 
I  would  not  have  approved  it  in  advance 
because  it  seems  impossible  to  control 
the  decibel  level  of  such  groups  and,  on 
summer  evenings,  it  is  difficult  to  seal 
off  the  building.  It  seems  to  me  unfair  to 
ask  neighbors  within  a  fairly  wide  radius 
of  the  party  to  forego  sleep  until  one 
o'clock— particularly  unfair  on  a  week- 
day night.  And  so  I  ended  the  music  at 
11:30  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
House  officers  who  planned  the  party 
acted  in  good  faith  throughout  and  filed 
the  required  party  plan  well  in  advance. 
The  confusion  was  not  theirs  but  mine;  In 
the  rush  of  events  which  always  attends 
the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  I 
failed  to  notice  their  plan.  I  understand 
and  regret  their  frustration  and  the  frus- 
tration of  those  who  arrived  late  to  the 
party,  expecting  to  hear  a  live  group. 

Well  conducted  parties  are  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  College.  All-College  parties 
of  the  type  planned  for  last  Thursday  are 
good  for  student  morale.  But  we  live  In  a 
small  town  and  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the 


rights  of  others  who  share  the  place  with 
us.  I'm  confident  that  we  can  work  out 
some  sensible  compromises  and  I  will  be 
meeting  with  House  Presidents  next 
week  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  present 
year. 

Daniel  O'Connor 
Dean  of  the  College 

Carrels  for  Two? 

To  the  editors, 

Ah,  senior  year  has  finally  arrived 
with  all  Its  trappings.  Convocation  robes 
and  a  file  at  OCC.  A  personal  carrel.  But . 
.  .  what?  The  library  now  politely 
Informs  us  via  an  Inconspicuous  white 
announcement  that  "Due  to  great 
demand  for  carrels,  students  will  be 
expected  to  do  double  up.  Official  Regis- 
tration is  still  necessar\-." 

Double  up!  The  thrill  is  gone.  How  I 
looked  forward  to  finding  a  freshman 
diligently  working  on  an  Econ  101  prob- 
lem set  in  my  carrel,  his  eyes  filled  with 
fear  and  awe  as  I  ejected  him  to  work  on 
my  Seminar  Paper. 

Sharing  carrels  bring  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems the  library  staff  may  never  have 
considered.  A  whole  new  kind  of  eti- 
quette will  have  to  be  developed.  Who 
gets  the  carrel?  If  you're  sharing  with  a 
Junior  or— heavens— a  sophomore,  you 
could  simply  use  seniority.  However  If 
your  carrelmate  Is  a  senior— goodness- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Udall  predicts  low  Wattage  for  environmental  causes 


Edited  by  Eric  Schmitt 

Bvjnrv  ('.onviH-atiim  Saluninv,  thf  HF.(.l)Hl) 
etiititr.%,  and  nlher  nifrnhfrs  of  f/i«'  ntvdin, 
met  uith  (tmffn'ssman  \/orri.<i  K.  I  tioU  In 
discuss  fn'rlinful  fudilivnl,  rntinmnivnlal 
and  vnvrfi\-ri'lnlvd  topics. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  you  have  been  at 
odds  with  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt.  Do  you  feel  Secretary  Watt  Is  a 
liability  to  the  Reagan  administration? 

Udall:  Well,  yes  and  no.  In  one  sense, 
he's  playing  a  very  important  role.  The 
great  burning  question  is,  is  he  doing  this 
on  his  own?  Is  he  a  loose  cannon?  Are  all 
these  Ideas  his  ideas?  Is  it  kind  of  painful 
to  the  president  to  have  him  doing  it?  Or, 
as  I'm  Inclined  to  believe,  does  the  presi- 
dent appreciate  what  he's  doing,  and 
like  to  have  him  out  in  front,  taking  all 
the  heat,  but  doing  things  they  both  agree 
on. 

The  president  can't  have  It  both  ways. 
Watt's  great  value  to  the  president  right 
now  is  that  the  original  Reagan  people 
are  mutinous.  Here  he's  appointed  a 
woman  to  the  Supreme  Court  who  isn't 
98-100  percent  pure  on  the  abortion  ques- 
tion. And  he's  done  all  these  liberal 
things  like  cutting  taxes.  The  one  thing 
that  kind  of  keeps  these  people  from  mut- 
iny is  that  at  least  there's  one  guy  in  the 
administration  who's  kicking  the  heck 
out  of  little  old  ladles  In  tennis  shoes  who 
want  to  save  the  environment  and  get 
mean  on  oil  drilling. 

'Waff  keeps  the  original 
Reagan  people  from 
mutiny."  


In  one  sense,  he's  taking  the  heat  for 
the  president,  doing  what  the  president 
wants  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presi- 
dent Is  paying  a  very  heavy  price  right 
now  through  all  of  Watt's  actions. 

The  conservation  movement  has 
always  t)een  bipartisan.  You  look  back 
on  all  the  names  in  conservation  and  a 
good  chunk  of  them  are  Republicans. 
These  people  are  leaving  the  party  in 
droves.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
appalled  that  their  Republican  party  is 
going  off  to  the  man  who  is  just  plain 
anti-conservation  on  all  the  major 
Issues. 

The  people  around  the  president  are 
mean  and  tough,  and  they  look  out  for  the 
president's  welfare.  If  the  day  came 
when  Ed  Meese  decided  that  Watt  was 
damaging  the  president  pretty  badly,  I 
think  he  might  be  pulled  rather  quickly. 
But  I  don't  see  any  signs  of  that  now.  I  see 
signs  that  the  White  House  secretly 
approves  of  what  he's  doing.  It's  enjoy- 
ing his  assaults  on  environmentalists. 
Q:  How  much  influence  does  Ed  Meese 
have  in  the  White  House? 
Udall:  Next  to  the  president,  he's  proba- 
bly the  most  Influential  person  In 
Washington.  He  has  the  president's  ear. 
The  president  relies  on  him,  trusts  him. 
and  he's  very  powerful. 
Q:  What's  the  future  of  offshore  oil  dril- 
lings in  the  U.S.? 

Udall:  There's  never  been  any  argu- 
ment from  people  like  myself  or  (former 
Interior  Secretary)  Cecil  Andrus,  that 
we  had  to  do  some  drilling.  We  need  oil. 
What  we've  got  to  do  Is  do  It  In  an  orderly 
way.  Our  Alaska  Lands  Bill  opened  up 
national  petroleum  reserves  that  had 
been  sitting  there  for  50  years,  and  pro- 
vided for  not  governmental,  but  private 
drilling.  This  and  other  programs  were 
coming  along  under  Andrus  and  the  Car- 
ter administration,  but  I  don't  think  they 
get  credit  for  them. 

Q:  There's  going  to  have  to  be  strong 
Democratic  leadership  to  thwart  the 
Reagan  administration's  efforts  con- 
cerning the  environment.  Do  you  feel 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide that  necessary  leadership? 

Udall:  Tip  O'Neill  is  a  top-notch  per- 
son. I  don't  think  he's  been  treated  too 
fairly  by  the  press.  Tip  is  an  idealist,  and 
he's  very  effective  and  he  knows  how  far 
he  can  go. 

You  can  go  to  the  well  if  you're  presi 
dent  once,  maybe  twice.  In  a  term  and 
really  get  some  things  done.  Reagan  did 
a  masterful  job  by  saying,  I'm  your  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Southern  Democrat,  this  Is  the 


most  important  vote  of  my  term.  We've 
got  to  have  tax  changes,  we've  got  to  get 
this  economy  straightened  out.  and  by 
the  way.  here's  some  cuff  links.  He  got  40 
Democrats  to  switch  sides.  Now,  you  go 
back  next  week  and  say,  here  I  am  again, 
and  by  the  way.  I  have  another  vote,  and 
this  is  the  most  important  of  my  career, 
and  would  you  kindly  help  me.  It  won't 
work.  He  doesn't  control  these  people.  It 
is  a  false  impression  that  somehow  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  held  some 


Q:  Do  you  think  the  Republicans  will 
be  able  to  continue  as  a  solid  voting 
block? 

Udall:  No.  The  president's  going  to 
find  20-30  moderate  Republicans  around, 
including  John  Anderson  and  Silvio 
Conte  ( R-Mass. ) ,  who  have  been  good  on 
the  environment.  They  had  the  most 
intense  pressure  put  on  them  to  stand 
firm  on  this  very  important  (budget- 
tax  )  issue.  It's  ver\'  difficult  for  some  of 
these  moderates  to  be  seen  in  their  con- 


sort of  meeting  and  voted  that  Ronald    stituencies  as  knee-jerk  supporters  for 


Reagan  is  now  commander-in-chief  of 
the  House.  These  so-called  Boll  Weevils 
(Southern  Democrats)  have  constituen- 
cies in  labor,  women's  groups,  teachers 
and  important  minority  groups  that  are 
going  to  t)e  heard  from.  So  nolxxiy's  sold 
their  souls  to  Ronald  Reagan  forever. 


any  wild  turkey  that  Ronald  Reagan 
wants  to  send  to  the  House.  They're  look- 
ing for  opportunities  to  show  they're  still 
progressive  and  moderate. 

Q:  There  is  now  focus  on  cutting  from 
the  defense  budget.  How  much  do  you 
think  will  be  cut,  from  what  programs 


Morris  K.  Udall.  59,  has  represented  the  Tucson  district  of  Arizona  in  Con- 
gress since  1%1.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  a  leading  Democrat  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
Udall  has  been  Instrumental  In  the  development  of  several  pieces  of  major 
legislation  over  the  past  two  decades.  His  commitments  to  civil  service  reform, 
federal  protection  of  the  Alaskan  wilderness,  and  the  development  of  national 
strip  mining  regulations  have  earned  Udall  the  respect  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike.  Political  analyst  Mike  Barrone  says  Udall  "Is  probably  the  most 
productive  and  hardworking  legislator  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Following  receipt  of  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  Udall 
served  In  the  Air  Force  for  the  duration  of  World  War  II.  He  then  played  a  season 
of  professional  basketball  with  the  Denver  Nuggets  In  1948-49  before  establishing 
an  active  law  practice. 


and  what  types  of  effect  might  it  have? 
Udall:  There's  a  bitter  fight  going  on 
that  hasn't  been  resolved.  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  is  deter- 
mined to  spend  a  lot  more  than  ( Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Director) 
David  Stockman  would  like  to.  The  whole 
administration  Is  in  very  bad  trouble 
unless  lower  budget  cuts  are  made  now, 
this  fall,  before  we  go.  Otherwise,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  $75  billion  to  $95  billion 
deficit  in  the  budget.  This  would  drive 
interest  rates  up,  and  it  could  be  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Stockman  recognizes 
that  you  can't  go  back  for  a  second  cut  on 
civilian  programs. 

So  what  we're  going  to  have  to  do  is 
really  get  cost  effective.  You  say  to  the 
generals,  here's  $50  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and  they'll  come  back  with  a  fancy, 
new  sophisticated  scheme  of  some  sort: 
a  brand  new  tank  that  costs  $1  million  -  $3 
million,  when  what  you  need  is  more  pay 
for  technicians  who  can  make  a  helicop- 
ter work.  Or  a  new  non-commissioned 
officers  club  to  help  retain  some  of  these 
people.  I  would  tilt  toward  the  inexpen- 
sive, small  things  that  add  on  to  the  mil- 
itary budget,  rather  than  a  B-1  bomber, 
which  is  a  turkey.  We  voted  it  out  several 
times  several  years  ago,  and  now  they're 
trying  to  resurrect  it. 

Q:  What's  your  feeling  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile proposals? 

Udall:  We  can't  find  one  plan  everyone 
agrees  with,  but  we've  got  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  basic  mode.  If  we're 
going  to  have  intercontinental  missiles, 
and  I  guess  we  have  to  have  them,  they 
ought  to  t>e  willing  to  modernize  them 
from  time  to  time.  We've  got  to  find  a 
way  to  deploy  them.  The  race  track  table 
Is  out.  The  senators  from  Nevada  and 
Utah,  the  biggest  hawks  In  town,  have 
said,  not  here,  put  It  somewhere  else. 

Of  all  the  Rube  Goldberg  schemes,  I 
think  the  one  that  probably  has  the  best 
chance  is  the  small  submarine  deploy- 
ment. You'd  get  a  lot  less  flak  doing  that 
than  trying  to  put  missile  fields  in  some- 
body's backyard. 


"Nobody's  sold  their 
soul  to  Reagan  forever. 


Q:  What's  the  outlook  of  the  proposed 
nuclear  waste  storage  bill  going  through 
your  committee? 

Udall:  We  should  get  something  done 
on  it  this  year.  About  a  year  ago,  in  my 
office.  I  had  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
nuclear  industry.  They  both  agreed,  for 
totally  different  rationale,  that  we 
needed  a  nuclear  waste  bill. 

If  you  shut  down  every  nuclear  plant  in 
America  this  afternoon,  and,  tomorrow, 
dumped  all  the  nuclear  warheads  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  you'd  still  have  35  years 
of  waste  sitting  on  your  doorstep,  and  not 
a  damn  thing  can  be  done  about  it. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  with  nuclear  is  start 
a  process,  and  a  timetable,  and  have  the 
president  identify  five  sites,  for  exam- 
ple, by  a  certain  time.  States  would  be 
involved  in  the  decision  to  a  degree  with 
low-level  waste  stuff.  With  high-level, 
it's  so  dangerous,  and  we  know  so  little 
about  it.  it's  really  got  to  be  done  by  the 
federal  government. 

I  hope  we  can  put  it  in  a  retrievable 
type  storage.  There's  granite  In  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  that  hasn't  moved  for 
two  million  years  and  has  no  water  pene- 
trating ver\'  deep.  There's  salt  mines  In 
New  Mexico  and  Kansas. 

Q:  What's  your  feeling  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sandra  O'Connor  (a  fellow 
.\rizonan)  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of 
the  Court  in  general? 

Udall:  I'm  worried  about  the  Supreme 
Court.  It's  Increasingly  conservative 
and  there  isn't  a  damn  thing  I  can  do 
about  it. 

Sandra  O'Connor  is  a  great  woman.  I 
testified  In  her  behalf.  For  Reagan,  this 
is  a  political  masterstroke.  Of  all  the 
interest  groups,  probably  women  and  the 
feminist  movement  were  more  suspi- 
cious and  more  antl  Reagan  than  any 
other  group  in  America.  With  one  blow, 
he's  defused  that.  Reagan  said  he  would 
appoint  a  woman  and  he  did. 
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HBO  tapes  Sherlock  Holmes 


by  Steve  Wlllard 

The  Muhammads  of  Holly 
wood  once  again  journeyed  to 
the  Mountains  of  the  Purple  Val- 
ley as  Home  Box  Office  taped  a 
two-hour,  live  production  of 
"Sherlock  Holmes"  in  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre  Sep- 
tember 4.  An  edited  version  of 
the  five  act  play,  which  was 
written  in  1899  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
will  be  shown  nationwide  by 
H.B.O.  in  November. 

Set  in  London  in  1891,  the  play 
revolves  around  love  letters 
that  first  become  a  weapon  for 
revenge,  and  later,  when  seized 
by  villains,  for  blackmail.  Sher- 
lock Holmes  is  hired  to  recover 
the  letters,  and.  at  the  end  of  his 
trail,  he  encounters  his 
archenemy.  Professor  Moriar- 

ty. 

The  play  features  an  all-star 
cast  headlined  by  Frank  Lan- 


gella  in  the  title  role.  Langella. 
who  debuted  on  the  Williams 
stage  in  1962.  turned  in  a  mag 
nificent  performance  as  the 
inimitable  sleuth,  although  his 
dashing  good  looks  and  unflap- 
pable charm  may  have  been 
more  than  Conan  Doyle  envisi- 
oned for  his  character.  Veteran 
actors  Stephen  Collins,  of  "The 
Star  Trek  Movie"  fame,  and 
Susan  Clark,  who  won  an  Emmy 
as  Best  Actress  for  her  perfor- 
mance as  Babe  Didrikson  Zaha- 
rias  in  "Babe,"  took  someof  the 
limelight  from  Langella 
through  strong  supporting  per- 
formances. All  in  all,  however, 
"Sherlock"  was  clearly  Langel- 
la's  show,  and  it  was  his  skill  as 
an  actor  which  made  the  perfor- 
mance the  success  it  was. 

H.B.O.'s  taping  equipment 
remained  remarkably  incons- 
picuous throughout  the  perfor- 
mance; a  thoughtful  effort  by 


H.B.O.  which  permitted  a  truly 
"live"  atmosphere  in  the  thea 
tre.  The  rapt  attention  and 
obvious  enjoyment  of  the 
audience  during  the  play  was 
not  lost  on  H.B.O.;  livecameras 
routinely  scanned  the  audience. 

The  performance  of  "Sher- 
lock Holmes"  capped  the  26th 
year  of  the  nationally  renowned 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nikos 
Psacharopoulos,  who  deserves 
the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  Theatre,  such 
popular  actors  as  Christopher 
Reeve.  Blythe  Danner,  and 
Frank  Langella  performed  for 
sold-out  audiences  throughout 
the  summer. 


Sukanya  (above)  and  Indrani  will 
bring  their  acclaimed  classical 
Indian  dance  program  to  Brooks- 
Rogers  Recital  Hall  Sunday  even- 
ing. 


Indian  dancers  to  perform 
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Nabokov  Film 

On  Tuesday,  September  15, 
"Vladimir  .Nabokov,"  a  30- 
minute  interview  with  the 
author,  will  be  shown  in  the  Stet- 
son Media  classroom.  The 
showings,  which  are  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  English  367. 
will  be  at  4  and  7:30  P.M. 
Voung  .\rti§t  Concert 

The  first  Young  Artist  Con- 


Concerts 

Fri..  Sept.  18  NRBQ.  Stage 
West.  W.  Hartford 
J.B.    Hutto.    Rahar's, 
Northampton 

Edgar  Winter  &  Rick  Der- 
ringer Band.  J.  B.  Scott's. 
Albany 

Gary  U.S.  Bonds.  West 
Hall  Auditorium.  RPI 

Sat..  Sept.  19— The  Night- 
hawks.  J.  B.  Scott's.  Al- 
bany 

Southside  Johnny  &  Joe 
Perry  Project.  Field 
House.  Plattsburg  State 
College 

NRBQ.     Joyous     Lake. 
Woodstock.  NY 
"All-Star    Jazz    Festival' 
with  Chick  Corea.  Pat  Me 
theny.    John    Abercrom- 
bie.    Karl    Berger.    Dave 
Holland.  Dewey  Redman, 
etc. 

Creative  Music  Studios, 
near  Woodstock 

Sun..  Sept.  20— Sweet  Honey 
in    the    Rock.    John    M 
Greene   Hall.   Smith   Col 
lege 

Mon..  Sept.  21— Widespread 
Jazz    Orchestra    vs.    Val 
ley  Big  Band.  Academy  of 
Music.  Northampton 

Fri..  Sept.  25— Peter  Tosh. 
Civic  Ctr.  Springfield  Blue 
Oyster  Cult  &  Foghat. 
Glenns  Falls  Civic  Ctr. 


cert  of  the  season  will  be  held  on 
Friday.  September  18  at  8:  30  in 
the  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
Veda  Zuponcic.  pianist,  will 
present  Beethoven 's  Sonata  in  .\ 
flat  .Major,  Schumann's  Krei- 
sleriana,  Rachmaninoff's  Pre- 
lude in  E  flat  minor,  two  Etudes 
by  Scriabin.  and  Liszt's  Venezia 
e  Napoli.  Admission  is  free. 

Griffin  Hall  Concert 

The  Griffin  Hall  Concert  Ser- 
ies kicks  off  its  1981  season  this 
Friday.  September  19  at  the 
Clark  Art  Institute  Auditorium. 
Judith  Reichert.  soprano.  Janet 
Geroulo.  flute  and  Victor  Hill, 
harpsichord  will  present  a  pro- 
gram which  will  include  three 
Handel  arias  for  soprano  with 
flute,  songs  by  Purcell.  Deb- 
ussy. Faure.  and  Wolf,  and  flute 
works  of  Mozart  and  Pulenc. 
The  concert,  which  begins  at 
8:30,  is  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 


The  Williams  College  Dance 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
art  department,  area  studies 
program  and  the  religion 
department,  is  sponsoring  the 
residency  of  Indrani  and  Suka- 
nya, two  classical  Indian 
Dancers.  On  Sunday.  Sept.  20  at 
8:  .30  in  the  Brooks-Rogers  Reci- 
tal Hall,  the  pair  will  present  a 
lecture-demonstration  on 
"Feminine  Images  in  the  Myth. 
Art  and  Dance  of  India."  The 
following  evening  at  8:  .30,  the 
two  will  perform  classical  dan- 
ces of  India.  Both  programs  are 
free. 

Indrani  and  Sukanya  have 
delighted  audiences  all  over  the 
world  with  their  program  of 
four  styles  of  Indian  classical 
dance  which  the  New  York 
Times  has  called  "One  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  joyful  presen 
tations  of  Indian  dance." 

Indrani.  the  foremost  disciple 
of  Bharata  Natyam  Guru,  has 
been  dancing  since  the  age  of 
five  and  has  performed  on  all 
five  continents.  She  has  taught 
Indian  dance  at  Juilliard.  Har- 
vard. SUNY  at  Purchase, 
Brooklyn  College.  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dance  Festival  and  New 
York  University. 

Sukanya  carries  on  her  fam- 
ily tradition  of  dancing.  She  was 
trained  by  her  mother  at  a  very 
early  age  and  later  accepted  a 
scholarship  to  study  with  Mar- 
tha Graham  in  New  York  before 
returning  to  Indian  dancing. 

Indrani  and  Sukanya  have 
performed  at  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  the  New  York 
Dance  Festival  and  at  the  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  where  they  shared  a  con- 
cert with  the  internationally 
known  Indian  musician.  Ravi 
Shankar.     Thev    have    been 


SPECIAL  SALE 

DOORS  1st  LP 

$3.99 

Talking  Heads 

"More  Songs  About  Buildings" 

3.99 

Pete  Townshend  "Empty  Glass" 

3.99 

J.  Cells  Band  "Best  of  .  .  Two" 

3.99 

"The  Magnificent  7"  Reggae  dub  collection 
with  I  Roy.  Big  Youth,  etc.  2.99 

The  Who    Quadrophenia"  sound  track      3.99 

TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 

131  Water  Street  -  458-5229  Open  10-6 


chosen  to  participate  in  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Dance  Touring  Program 
and  have  just  been  awarded  a 
grant  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  support  of  their  work  in 
the  coming  year. 


Music  in  the 
Round  opens 

by  Oreg  Capaldini 

Last  Thursday  night  marked 
the  opening  concert  of  Music  in 
the  Round,  a  chamber  series 
directed  by  Julius  Hegyi,  music 
faculty  member  and  director  of 
the  Berkshire  Symphony.  The 
series  is  designed  to  present 
both  the  classical  and  modern 
repertoire  in  a  basically  infor- 
mal atmosphere  (colorful  garb 
instead  of  concert  black,  casual 
stage  presence,  etc.).  The  con- 
certs are  considered  quite 
worthwhile,  despite  the  gener- 
ally mixed  success  of  the  music, 
which  was  the  case  this  time. 

The  Schubert's  group  Trio  «2 
in  B  flat  for  strings  was;  why 
this  straightforward  piece  gave 
the  players  .so  much  trouble  is  a 
mystery.  Intonation  and  rhyth- 
mic vitality  were  shrouded  in  a 
cloud  of  imprecision,  while 
melodic  contours  were  often 
distastefully  exaggerated. 
Above  all,  Schubert  should  have 
the   clarity   and  directness  of 

Mozart,  an  inconsistent  element 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Congratulations  Benjamin  Goldberg. 

You  won  free  all  required  texts  we  handle  at 
the  only  store  that  offers  this  boon, 
cnzi's 
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Welcome  Back 

Come  and  see  us  for 
all  your  travel  needs. 


m  STORE 


105  Spring  Street 

WIMJAMSTOWN.  MASS.01287  ♦(413)  i:>8.ri78rt 


Salads 

Sandwiches  (Over- 
stuffed and  '/2 
sandwiches  available) 
Haagen  Oazs  ice 
cream  and  milk 
shakes 
Tiger's  Miik  Bars 

Cigarettes 
10-  10 


PAPPA 

CHARLIE'S 

DELI 


CaW  the 

Spirit  Shop 

458-3704 

for 

Miller,  Lite  &  Lowenbrau 
Vi  &  Va  Kegs 

Miller  &  Lite  —  $38.00  &  $23.50 
Lowenbrau  —  $47.80  &  $25.50 

Special  This  Month 

Miller  12  Packs  $4.89 
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Viewpoint 


Forty-six  senators  have 
already  agreed  toco-sponsor 
a  resolution  against  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal  to 
sell  five  AWACS  and  F-15 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
A  majority  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  must  be  mus- 
tered if  this  $8.5  billion  sale  of 
highly  sophisticated  wea- 
pons is  to  be  blocked. 

The    proposed    sale,    con- 
trary to  the  administration's 
contentions,   will   not  serve 
the  I'nited  States'  interest  in 
maintaining  stability  in  the 
Persian  CJulf.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
ruled     by     a     monarchy 
affected  by  wide-scale  cor- 
ruption.  There  are  serious 
internal  squabbles  over  the 
order  of  succession.  Outside 
of  the   royal   family,   tribal 
factions   are   restrainenj   b\ 
pay-offs  from  the  kingdom's 
immense  oil  revenues.  The 
large  number  of  foreigners 
and     minorities    in    Saudi 
society,  as  well  as  the  emerg- 
ing class  of  technocrats  edu- 
cated abroad,  contribute  to 
the  instability  of  the  govern- 
ment.   It   thus   seems   pure 
folly  for  the  U.S.  to  transfer  a 
large  quantity  of  its  highest 
quality  weapons  to  the  feudal 
kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Reagan  has  stated  that  the 
U.S.  is  obligated  to  fulfill 
Saudi  Arabia's  request  for 
these  arms  because  the  Sau- 
dis have  a  moderate  oil  pric- 
ing strategy.  The  sale  is  both 
a  reward  and  a  symbol  of  pol- 
itical support.  It  should  be 
pointed  out.  however,  that 
Saudi    Arabia    carefuUv 


separates  its  economic  from 
its  political  goals.  It  appears 
that    U.S.    policy-makers 
would  be  wise  to  do  the  same 
in   this   particular   relation- 
ship.   U.S.    foreign    policy 
actually  has  much  less  effect 
on  Saudi  Arabia's  oil  pricing 
policy    than    oil   companies 
would  like  American  consu- 
mers   to    believe.    Saudi- 
Arabia  knows  that  higher  oil 
prices    stimulate  conserva- 
tion,   the   development    of 
alternative  energy  sources, 
and  the  search  for  non-OPEC 
oil.    Because    of    its    vast 
reserves,  it  is  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's self-interest  to  keep  oil 
prices    relatively   low.   The 
price  of  oil  has  nevertheless 
risen  from  $12  to  $v32  a  barrel 
since  the  U.S.  sold  Saudi  Ara- 
bia  F-15  fighter  planes   in 
1978.  The  Saudis  capitalized 
on  the  panics  which  occurred 
when  the  Shah  fell  and  Iran 
stopped  exporting  oil  to  the 
West,  and  when  Soviet  troops 
marched   into   Afghanistan. 
This    type    of    behavior    is 
expected  and   understanda- 
ble in  a  business-type  rela- 
tionship.   Saudi    Arabia's 
"moderation."  like  its  avar- 
ice, occurs  when  such  policy 
is  in  Saudi  self-interest. 

Reagan  can  create  a  pro- 
Western  alliance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  without  this  arms 
sale.  The  primary  task  in  for- 
mulating a  comprehensive 
{KDlicy  is  to  convince  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  well  as  Jordan,  to 
join  the  Camp  David  peace 
process.  To  date.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia has  aligned  with  the  radi- 
cal Arab  states  (Syria. 
Libya.  Iraq,  etc.)  and 
rejected  the  peace  treaty 
signed  in  Washington  two 
years  ago.  It  is  also  in  the 


Music  in  the  Round 


Continued  from  Page  5 
in    this    totally    earthbound 
performance. 

Things    looked    up    with 
Honegger's    Sonatine   for    two 
violins.  This  early  work  by  the 
fine  Swiss  contemporary  sym- 
phonist    presages   his   mature 
skill  with  counterpoint  and  stri- 
dent harmony,  but  also  reflects 
his  unwilling  early  association 
with   Satie   and   his   disciples. 
Here,    the    level   of   ensemble 
playing  was  better,  with  effec- 
tive shadings  of  expression  and 
plenty    of   singing    line.    Still. 
Honegger  is  not  very  pleasing  to 
a  first-time  listener,  as  is  the 
general    case    with    modern 
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music. 
Schumann's  Quintet  in  E  flat 

for  piano  and  strings  made  a 
stupendous  finale.  This  work, 
popular  among  musicians,  has 
everything  going  for  it:  consist- 
ent melodic  spark,  creative  dis- 
tribution of  notes  to  the  separate 
voices,  rhythmic  pizzazz,  and 
the  use  of  strict  sonata  form  as  a 
catalyst,  not  as  a  restraint.  The 
players  responded  approp- 
riately to  all  the  musical 
demands  of  the  piece,  and  the 
result  was  the  kind  of  high- 
charged  entertainment  that  can 
m.ake  a  weekend. 

Four  concerts  remain  in  the 
series,  scattered  throughout  the 
season.  Since  these  and  other 
music  department  programs 
are  free  to  students,  they  are  a 
good  value.  And  who  knows? 
You  just  might  hear  a  new  piece 
you  really  like.  This  listener  did 
on  Thursday  night. 
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U.S.  interest  to  persuade 
Saudi  Arabia  to  stop  declar- 
ing jihads  (holy  wars) 
against  Israel.  And  would  it 
be  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
Saudis  stop  subsidizing  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation to  the  tune  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  year? 

Saudi  Arabia  has  yet  to 
help  stabilize  politics  in  the 
Middle  East.  Instead,  the 
royal  government  has 
recently  allowed  Russian 
overflights  and  the  shipment 
of  Soviet  supplies  through 
Saudi  Arabia  to  Iraq.  It  is  too 
hypothetical  to  assume  that 
the  Saudis  can  and  will  util- 
ize these  weap)ons  against 
the  Soviets.  Before  pushing 
this  sale  through  Congress, 
the  Reagan  administration 
should  re-evaluate  the  viabil- 
ity of  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  politi- 
cal, and  therefore  as  a 
military,  ally.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  oil  fields  are 
critical  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
but  their  security  will  not 
necessarily  be  assured  by 
the  delivery  of  more 
American-made  AWACS. 
Their  security,  in  fact,  might 
be  endangered. 

Reagan's  proposal  to  sell 
the  Saudis  AWACS,  F-15 
offensive  equipment,  mis- 
siles and  ground  radar  sta- 
tions represents  one  of  the 
largest  arms  deals  in  hls- 
tor\'.  Saudi  Arabia  is  already 
receiving  sixty  F-15  planes 
and  there  are  presently  four 
AWACS  in  the  region'  How 
many  more  weapons  must 
the  U.S.  prostitute  before 
another  Persian  Gulf  fiasco 
leads  to  yet  another  round  of 
arms  sales?  At  the  risk  of 
sounding  trite,  I  urge  you  to 
express  your  views  on  this 
important  matter  to  your 
Congressman  and  to  both  of 
your  Senators  before  the  vote 
is  taken. 

Miriam  Sapiro  '82 


Letters 


Continued  from  Page  2 

what  to  do?  Perhaps  we  could 
settle  in  an  I-got-my-key- 
before-you-did  basis.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  method  is  not  fair  to 
the  poor  latecomer.  Maybe  an 
I-got-to-it-before-you-did  me- 
thod might  work.  But  the  poor 
sports-minded  scholar,  freshly 
showered  and  fed  after  a  long 
practice,  would  be  consistently 
aced  out.  Maybe  we  could 
decide  on  a  GPA  basis,  you 
know,  mine's-lower-than-yours- 
so-I-need-it-more. 

What  about  my  treasured  per- 
sonal belongings?  My  mate 
might  use  a  Kleenex  or— ugh— 
drink  from  my  plastic  Williams 
water  cup!  And  does  he  want  the 
right  or  left  hand  side  of  the 
locker? 

Fortunately,  those  seniors 
doing  honors  work  are  immune. 
Mavbe  I  should  do  a  thesis  after 
all  "  Karin  Kietel  '82 


A  representative  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business 
will  be  on  campus  Thursday.  October  1.  to  discuss  the 
Duke  MBA  Program.  Interested  students  may  obtain 
further  information  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling. 
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''Cluster*'   plan  reworked 


The  controversial  "cluster- 
ing" plan  suggested  in  the  preli- 
minary report  of  the  Committee 
on  Student  Residential  Life  last 
spring,  has  been  "significantly 
altered"  in  the  final  report 
released  this  summer,  accord- 
ing to  committee  Chairman  Don 
Gifford. 

The  report,  whose  prelimi 
nary  version  met  with  vocal  stu- 
dent opposition  last  year, 
proposes  several  changes  in  the 
current  upperclass  housing 
system. 

The  houses  would  be  divided 
Into  four  groups:  Mission  Park- 
Tyler,  Berkshire-Dodd,  Grey- 
lock  and  Row  Houses.  The 
presidents  and  senior  faculty 
associates  of  the  various  houses 
in  each  group  would  form  advi- 
sorv-  councils,  each  of  which 
would  have  an  executive  secre- 
tary from  the  Dean's  Office. 

"The  main  purpose  of  these 
councils  would  not  be  to  sup- 
plant but  to  advise  and  reinforce 


the  residential  houses  and  their 
governments  and  to  improve 
the  capacity  of  the  individual 
houses  to  police  themselves," 
according  to  the  report. 

The  councils  would  provide 
continuity  to  house  government 
and  encourage  interaction 
between  students  and  faculty. 
House  presidents  could  "be 
more  involved  in  thinking  about 
and  implementing  day-to-day 
self-government  in  their 
houses."  To  further  this  goal, 
the  committee  recommends 
that  "the  responsibility  for 
organizing  social  events  in  each 
house  should  be  shifted  from  the 
house  president  to  a  coordinat- 
ing committee  under  a  social 
chairman. 

The  House  Maintenance  Tax, 
currently  $20  per  student  per 
semester,  would  be  distributed 
as  follows:  $5  to  the  damage 
fund,  $13  into  house  treasuries, 
and  $2  to  the  advisory  councils, 
which  would  also  control  cultu- 


Security    revises   parking 


by  Robert  McLean 

Assigning  student  cars  to  spe- 
cific parking  lots  this  year 
marks  a  return  to  a  procedure 
used  for  several  years  prior  to 
last  year. 

According  to  Ransom  Jenks. 
Director  of  Security,  the  College 
decided  to  implement  a  new  sys- 
tem last  year  by  which  students 
could  park  in  any  of  the  campus 
lots.  However,  this  more  flexi- 
ble arrangement  led  to  a  flood 
of  cars  into  the  inner  campus  as 
well  as  many  instances  of  stu- 
dents parking  in  non-student 
areas. 

"I  got  a  lot  of  negative  reac- 
tion last  year."  said  Jenks. 
"Students  from  Mission  Park 
flooded  the  Dodd  Complex 
instead  of  using  the  Mission 
Park  lot.  This  was  true  of  other 
areas  also.  " 

Consequently,  students  regis- 
tering their  cars  this  year  will 
receive  an  additional  parking 
decal  with  a  letter  signifying  in 
which  of  the  nine  campus  lots 
they  must  park  their  car.  The 
annual  $55  parking  fee  remains 
unchanged  from  last  year. 

Most  students  have  been 
assigned  to  the  lot  nearest  their 
house,  the  large  Greylock  lot  or 
the  Mission  Park  lot  near  the 
tennis  courts,  for  example.  In 
Mission  Park,  each  of  the  four 
houses  will  also  be  given  six  or 
seven  spaces  in  the  closer  Infir- 
mar>'  lot.  and  the  house  will 
determine  who  receives  those 


spaces. 

Many  tickets  have  already 
been  distributed  to  illegally 
parked  cars  during  the  first 
week  of  school,  as  the  Security 
Office  attempts  to  show  the  stu- 
dents that  the  new  system  is  in 
effect.  Despite  the  deluge  of 
tickets,  Jenks  thus  far  has 
heard  "no  reaction"  to  the  new 
system. 

"It's  too  early  in  the  year  for 
anv  reaction,  "  he  said. 


ral  faculty  associates.  The 
councils  would  be  expected  "to 
use  their  influence  and  their 
budgets  to  initiate  student- 
faculty  interaction  and  to  insure 
more  equitable  attention  to 
majority  and  minority  activi- 
ties in  and  among  the  houses  of 
their  group." 

President  John  Chandler  will 
decide  which  recommendations 
will  be  implemented.  He  has 
asked  the  student-faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Life 
to  "study  housing  problems 
further  and  to  consult  students 
more  widely."  He  added  that 
the  committee  is  "not  under  any 
particular  deadline"  to  report 
back  to  him. 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad,  chair- 
man of  the  CUL,  noted  that  the 
committee  is  looking  for  student 
input,  and  will  meet  next  Mon- 
day at  4  p.m.  in  Greylock  Dining 
Hall. 

College  Council  President 
Freddy  Nathan  '83  has  invited 
the  CUL  to  meet  with  the  Coun- 
cil in  late  September  to  discuss 
the  report. 

Kathleen  Merrigan  '82,  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Committee, 
expects  he;  committee  to  be  "a 
major  voice"  in  discussing  the 
report  and  offering  alternative 
suggestions.  She  believes  that 
the  Gifford  report  "pinpointed 
serious  problems  in  the  housing 
system." 

The  Fitch-Currier  Ad-hoc 
Committee  on  Residential  Life 
also  intends  to  respond  to  the 
final  report,  but  "has  not  had 
time  to  organize."  according  to 
member  Merrigan. 
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'Tine  Sportswear  Ou 

DESIGNER  CLOTHES 

AT 

DISCOUNT  PRICES 


For  Men.  Women  and  Tee 


50  Spring  Street 

Williamstown 

Men.  thru  Sat.  10-5:30 


JOSEPH  E  DE^EY 


9:00  •  5:00 
Men. -Sat.  ^ 


WILLI.^MSTOW.N,  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


Save  40-57%  at 

The  Williams  News  and  Supply  Room 

on  New  York  Times  and  Boston  Globe  subscriptions 


Check  out  our  line  of .  . . 

•  School  Supplies  (large  selection  of  notebooks) 

•  Laundry  Products 

•  Cookies.  Candy,  etc 

•  Magazines 

•  Cigarettes 

•  Miscellaneous  items 

DISCOUNT  FILM  DEVELOPMENT 

We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  mcommg  Freshmen  and  to  the 
returning  upperdassmen  of  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 
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Welcome  Back  to 
Williamstown. 

stop  in  for  School 

Supplies,  Calculators, 

Typewriters  (sales  and  service). 


36  Spring  Street     - 


ana  a 

Williamstown 


Telephone  458-4920 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

FOR  FALL  1981 

The  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity  of  North  America,  having 
previously  had  a  chapter  at  Williams  College, 
continues  its  interest  in  this  fine  educational 
institution   Zeta  Psi  has  available  a  unique 
scholarship  for  qualified  Williams  students 
honoring  the  memory  of  Lt.  F.  Kendall  Mitchell 
(U  S.N  R  ).  a  Zeta  Psi  member  of  the  Williams 
College  class  of  1930,  who  lost  his  life  in  World 
War  II    Interested  students  are  encouraged  to 
write  to  Zeta  Psi  s  New  York  Headquarters  for 
information  and  an  application. 

Zeta  Psi  Educational  Foundation 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  830 
New  York,  New  York  10110 


Welcome  to  Williams! 


Free  Plant! 


with  $5.00  purchase 
and  this  ad. 

At    The    Cottage. 

Your    decorating 
center  for 
bedspreads,  rugs, 
pillows  and 
baskets. 


96  Water  St. 

Open  Sundays.  Too! 


eOffAGE 


PLANT  SALE  at  Town  &  Country  Flowers 

On  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19  a  truck 
filled  with  plants  will  be  parked  at  Town  & 
Country  Flowers   Prices  will  be  at  an  all  time 
low'  Conne  and  take  your  pick  of  hanging, 
flowering  and  all-sized  house  plants. 
PLUS'  Roses  in  assorted  colors  at  50C  a  piece. 


rc^H'ff  ^  Country 
Ibmrs 


EPH'S  ALLEY 

on  Spring  St    WUlUmstown 

bcttiivd  ?\nx  Agrloihurdl  Bank 


e 


458-5030 
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Uddll  talks  at  Convocation^ 


Continued  from  Page  1 
tho  past,  but  wo  must  go  ahead 
with  care."  He  concluded  on  an 
upbeat  note,  saying  that  "I  may 
sound  gloomy,  but  I'm  optimis- 
tic about  what  this  generation 
can  do." 

President  John  Chandler 
opencHi  the  proceedings  b\  wel 
coming  fS50  new  students  and 
facultN'  to  Williams,  including 
f>09  members  of  the  Class  of 
ISS."!.  the  largest  freshman  class 
in  the  College's  189-year 
history. 

"We  have  about  30  more  stu- 
dents than  planned  . . .  it's  never 
easy  to  control  the  college  popu- 
lation when  the  best  method  we 
have  is  the  rhythm  method,  "  he 


said. 

In  a  more  serious  vein, 
Chandler  defended  the  liberal 
arts  ideal,  criticizing  the  "dis- 
turbing utilitarian  mood"  per- 
vading education.  He  said  that 
education  "cheats  young  people 
if  it  merely  provides  a  perisha- 
ble skill  rather  than  e^ducating 
for  life." 

Chandler  conferred  honorary 
degrees  on  Walter  E.  Massey, 
director  of  Argonne  National 
Labs,  Amory  B.  Lovins.  physi- 
cist and  advisor  to  P'riends  of 
the  Earth.  S.  David  Ereeman. 
TVA  commissioner.  Robert  (). 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  ARCO.  as  well  as 
Udall. 


Convocation  panel 


With  blasting  of  the  rock  foundation 
completed,  construction  is  well 
under  way  on  the  new  wing  of  Law- 
rence Hall.  Unlike  past  College 
construction,  work  at  Lawrence  has 
been  a  minor  inconvenience  to  stu- 
dents living  in  nearby  Fayerweather 
and  Prospect  Houses. 


No  House  dining  causes  grumbles 


Continued  from  Page  1 
'82  said.  "I  don't  think  eating  at 
the  same  time  is  any  answer  to 
the  problem.  We're  planning  an 
expanded,  more  versatile  social 
calendar  to  maintain  house 
unity." 

Both    Row   House   members 
and   Cireylock   residents   were 
optimistic    that    lines    would 
improve  as  students  adjusted 
their  eating  schedules  to  avoid 
peak    times.     However,    most 
thought  that  the  Gifford  Com- 
mittee plan  to  lengthen  dining 
hours  in  the  main  dining  halls 
should  have  been  accepted.  The 
report  suggested  Baxter  should 
be  open  weekdays  until  1:30  at 
lunchtime,  with  Mission  Park 
and    Greylock    open    to    1:15. 
Dinner  hours  at  all  three  were 
increased  to  7: 15  on  weekdays. 
College    Council    President 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Congratulations  Frosh  back- 
gammon    tourney     wmners 
First  place  Allison  Plitt  Mor- 
gan west,  second  place  Ted 
Hopshberger    Morgan    east 
Third  place  Heidi  Halleck 
Katie  Miller. 

Ham  Radio  messages  to 
anywhere  in  US..  Canada, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Columbia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ghana, 
Guatemala,  Guyana,  Haiti, 
Hondurus.  Israel,  Jamaica, 
Jordan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nicu- 
ragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  The  Gambia,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago.  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  Inquire  at  Gold- 
mans  Jewelers,  Spring  St 

UPS  Mailing,  8  30-11  00  The 
Mole  Hole 

HELP  WANTED  Work  in  your 
own  home  Send  work  history, 
name,  address,  and  phone 
number  to  Mike,  PO  Box  68. 
Water  Vliet,  Michigan  49098 


the 

older  generation 

has  a  lot  of  stufiy 

ideas... 

cigarette 

smoking  is  one! 


Freddy  Nathan  '83  said.  "We 
want  them  to  follow  through  on 
increased  dining  times.  There 
was  supposed  to  be  some  kind  of 
trade-off."  Members  of  the  Col- 
lege Council  met  with  Chandler 
yesterday  to  discuss  later  meal 
hours. 
Chandler  explained  that  the 


proposed  hours  were  not  insti- 
tuted because  there  was  "so 
much  going  on  over  the 
summer— the  new  I.D.  system, 
installing  kitchenettes  ...  we 
felt  that  was  enough  toabsorb." 
He  thinks  that  "as  soon  as  traf- 
fic has  sorted  itself  out.  there 
will  be  no  problems." 


Fabey  Beverage  Co.,  Inc. 

and 
The  Miller  Brewing  Co. 

Introduce  Your 

Miller  Campus  Representatives 

Jon  Dayton  x  6269 
Tom  Casey  x  6278 

CALL  THEM  FOR  DISCOUNTS 
ON  MILLER,  LITE  and  LOWENBRAU 


Continued  from  Page  1 
up  the  available  solutions 
through  continual  testing  and 
review.  People  are  interested  in 
solving  energy  problems— why 
not  let  them  take  the 
Initiative?" 

However.  Freeman  cauti- 
oned that,  as  commissioner  of 
the  TVA..  he  had  had  little  suc- 
cess with  convincing  people  of 
the  benefits  of  conservation. 
"They're  not  energy  special- 
ists. And  we  can't  refine  homes 
as  fast  as  Lovins  suggests. 

"The  question  is  whether  we 
believe  the  current  array  of 
technology  and  people's  expec- 
tations can  be  sustained.  I  think 
it  can't.  We  need  more  efficient 
use  of  resources,  development 
of  renewable  energy  sources, 
and  public  education  that  we 
can't  produce  our  way  out  of  the 
energy  crisis." 

Massey  spoke  about  the 
need  for  government  funding  of 
research  and  development  in  a 
number  of  developing  energy 
technologies.  "There  is  too 
much  risk  for  the  private  sector 
to  be  interested.  The  govern- 
ment must  fund  and  conduct  the 
research."  He  added  that  politi- 
cal pressures  around  election 
time  can  interfere  with  long- 
range,  sustained  research  and 
development  alluding  to  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts. 
Massey    also   discussed    the 

results oriented  pressure  on 

R  and  D.  "One  cannot  expect 
specific  results  by  specific 
dates.  Investors  exp)ect  a  return 
within  five  years,  but  the  time 
between  the  start  of  research 
and  th(>  commercialization  of  a 


new  energy  source  averages  30 
years. 

"Research  and  development 
allows  diversity  and  flexibility 
of  choice."  he  concluded.  "We 
should  avoid  entrapment  in  a 
particular  energy  technology 

Moomaw  also  discussed  the 
need  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  conservation  incen- 
tives, decrying  the  "energy 
pork  barrel"  which  many  Rand 
projects  have  turned  out  to  be. 
He  also  discussed  the  social  and 
political  pressures  of  domestic 
oil  deregulation.  Over  the  next 
10  years,  $106  billion  In  royalties 
will  accrue  to  the  treasuries  of 
four  states:  Alaska,  Texas, 
Louisiana,   and  California. 

Udall  raised  the  question  of 
the  future  of  nuclear  power.  He 
cited  public  opposition  and  dec- 
lining construction  of  new  reac- 
tors in  the  U.S. 

Lovins  responded  by  stress- 
ing the  environmental  risks  and 
economic  inefficiency  of 
nuclear  power.  "We  must  rec- 
ognize the  market  collapse  of 
nuclear  power,"  he  said,  "and 
not  commit  ourselves  to  need- 
less heroics  for  the  benefit  of  our 
allies  who  are  still  developing 
nuclear  power." 

Freeman  conceded  nuclear 
power's  disadvantages  but 
stressed  that  safer  nuclear  tech- 
nologies were  ignored  during 
the  development  of  nuclear 
power  in  the  '50s  and  '60s.  He 
believes  that  we  must  accept 
the  relative  inefficiency  and 
risk  of  current  reactors  until  a 
better,  safer  generation  of  reac- 
tors is  designed. 
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Discount  Recordings'' 


BARGAIN  RECORD  DEPARTMENT 
CUT  OUT  AND  OVERSTOCK  LP's 


From 


1.99 


ROCK 

POP 

JAZZ 


■"back  to  campus"' 

specials 
from  radio  shack 

LCD  CALCULATOR 

SCIENTIC 

CAT.  LIST  21.95 

SALE  17.95 

PRO  20  Headphone 

CAT.  LIST  31.95 
SALE  24.95 
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CLOCK  RADIO 
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Rooms  like  this  one  have  been  crated  for  freshmen  in  the  Thompson 
Infirmary.  (Milloy) 

New  dining  system 


Continued  from  Page  1 
school  is  trying  to  become  pre- 
cise. Everyone  knows  that  the 
system  ue  had  last  year  was 
ineffective." 

This  year's  system  also  has 
had  frequent  problems,  mostly 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
puter. Although  Food  Service 
has  no  way  of  checking  the  fail- 
ure rate,  Keller  admits,  "We've 
all  made  mistakes.  It's  a  func- 
tion of  adjusting  the  reader  or 
an  inaccurate  card.  If  the  card 
just  isn't  going  to  read  accu 
rately,  then  we  will  exchange 
the    card    at    no   cost    to   the 


student." 

Keller  said  he  does  not  believe 
the  new  system  will  increase 
waiting  time  in  the  dining  hall 
line.  "Lines  are  not  longer:  time 
for  the  individual  is  longer. 
Food  lines  hold  people  up  after 
they've  passed  the  reader 
anyway." 

All  in  all,  Keller  pronounced, 
"I  think  the  students  have 
accepted  it  marvelously.  I  think 
they  know  that  the  old  system 
did  not  function  accurately.  As 
costs  climb,  it  becomes  of 
increasing  concern  to  students 
to  have  it  function  accurately." 
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"There's  more  to  being  photographed  than 
twisting  back  and  forth  and  looking  toward  the 
future! " 

Allow  yourself  up  to  V2  hour  in  our  dedicated  studio  and 
we'll  take  12  poses,  with  a  change  of  clothing  if  you 
wish,  and  present  the  8  best  previews  to  choose  from. 


20%  off  framing  of  our 
Senior  Portraits 
with  this  ad. 


STOP  BY  TODAY  OR  CALL  FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT 


0 


61 


inc. 


Everything  m  Photography 
1  WATER  STREET      WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01  267      413  458  3113 


New    faculty   welcomed 


Thirty-one  new  teachers 
came  to  Williams  this  year. 
There  are  eleven  assistant  pro- 
fessors, two  Instructors,  two 
lecturers  and  17  visitors.  The 
Record  plans  to  interview  a  few 
of  the  newcomers  each  week. 

Henry  A.  Bent,  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  chemical  edu- 
cators, will  teach  thermody- 
namics in  the  chemistry 
department  this  semester  as  the 
College's  first  Bernhard  Visit- 
ing Professor.  Bent  has  taught 
physical  chemistry  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  since 
1969.  His  undergraduate  work 
was  done  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  Oberlin  College, 
where  he  received  an  A.B.  in 
1949.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
physical  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Ber- 
keley in  1952. 

The  Bernhard  Visiting  Pro- 
fessorships were  established 
last  year  by  a  $1  million  gift 
from  Arnold  Bernhard  '25,  to 
bring  men  and  women  of  distin- 
guished achievement  in  the 
sciences  and  humanities  to  the 
campus. 

Chairman  of  the  chemistry 
department,  James  Skinner, 
says,  "We  feel  very  fortunate  to 
have  Professor  Bent  at  Willi- 
ams because  he  is  both  an  excel- 
lent chemist  and  an  outstanding 
and  innovative  teacher. 
•  •  • 

Novelist  Richard  Ford, 
author  of  The  Ultimate  Good 
Luck,  for  which  he  received 
both  a  Guggenheim  and  a 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Fellowship,  will  lecture  in 
the  English  department  for  the 
first  semester. 

Published  in  1981,  The  Ulti- 
mate Good  Luck  deals  with 
love,  and  grew  out  of  his  14-year 
marriage.  Other  works  of  his 


Include  A  Piece  of  My  Heart, 

published  in  1976.  and  short  sto- 
ries and  articles  in  Esquire, 
Harper's,  and  Inside  Sports. 

Originally  from  Mississippi, 
Ford  received  his  B.A.  from 
Michigan  State  College  and  his 
M.F.A.  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  awarded  a  Ford 
Foundation  Grant  at  Michigan 
University,  which  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  first  novel.  He 
taught  at  Williams  in  1978 
before  moving  to  Princeton. 

•  •  • 

Timothy  Cook  of  the  political 
science  department,  a  Califor- 
nia   native,    graduated    from 
Pomona   College    In   1976  and 
received  his  M.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
in  1977.  He  specializes  In  the 
area  of  Congress  and  the  presid- 
ency and  is  currently  working 
on  a  Ph.D.  in  political  socializa- 
tion, "how  children  learn  about 
politics  from  children's  litera- 
ture." Cook  likes  "the  interdis- 
ciplinary   aspect    of    a    small 
college  and  the  give-and-take 
between  faculty  and  students." 
Cook  attended  a  small  college 
and  "always  had  the  ideal  of 
returning  to  that  sort  of  spot." 

•  •  • 

Diana  Sedney  joins  the  chem- 
istry department  from  Louisi- 
ana State  University  at  Baton 
Route,  where  she  spent  a  year 
as  Instructor  of  Freshman 
Chemistry.  She  will  teach  inor- 
ganic chemistry  at  Williams. 
Sedney  grew  up  in  Maryland, 
where  she  received  her  B.A. 
from  Towson  State  College. 
After  completing  her  Ph.D.  at 
Northeastern,  she  taught  at  the 
University  of  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, but  Is  delighted  to  be  back 
in  New  England  now,  being 
especially  eager  to  polish  her 


-CUSTOM  T-SHIRT  PRINTING- 


•  We  have  a  variety  of 
Williams  logos. 

•  A  great  selection  of  preprinted 
Williams  T-shirts  and 
sweatshirts. 

•  We  also  print  by  the  letter, 
so  you  can  choose  your  own 
message — 

Come  In  &  Browse! 


^<#^  ^p<^ft^,  inc. 

MON.-SAT.  9-5:30 
MASTERCARD       VISA 

Spring  Street  458  3605         Williamstown 


squash,    "unheard    of    In 
South." 


the 


Anita  Sokolsky,  new  member 
of  the  English  department,  has 
loved  reading  since  her  early 
years  In  Bronx,  New  York.  She 
developed  her  Interest  further 
by  earning  her  B.A.  in  English 
from  Oberlin  College  In  Ohio 
and  her  Ph.D.  from  Cornell.  She 
taught  introductory  English 
courses  at  Cornell  before  enter- 
ing the  department  at  Williams 
to  teach  modern  poetry  and 
modern  British  fiction. 

She  has  been  Interested  in 
modern  poetry  since  her  Intro- 
duction to  Yeats  and  Wallace 
Stevens  In  college,  but  later 
developed  Interests  In  contem- 
porary criticism  and  the  Victo- 
rian novel,  writing  her  thesis  on 
George  Eliot  and  Dickens. 
•  •  • 

Timothy  Fries  of  the  econom- 
ics department  got  his  B.A.  In 
economics  at  Ohio  State  and  his 
M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Taught  German  by 
his  parents.  Fries  was  able  to 
teach  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  in  West  Germany. 
At  Williams  he  is  teaching 
environmental  economics,  and 
firms  and  capital  markets.  He 
supports  international  trade 
and  expressed  the  need  for 
Americans  to  communicate 
with  other  countries.  Fries  feels 
that  man's  personal  responsi- 
bility to  society  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  all  academic  areas. 
•  •  • 

Saul  Kassin,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  grew  up  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York  and  went 
to  Far  Rockaway  High  School. 
He  was  graduated  from  Brook- 
lyn College  C.U.N.  Y.  in  1974  and 
continued  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut, 
where  he  earned  his  M.A.  in  1976 
and  his  Ph.D.  In  personality 
psychology  in  1978.  He  taught  at 
Connecticut  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, followed  by  one  year  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  two 
years  at  Purdue  before  coming 
to  Williams.  Kassin  considers 
himself  a  Northeasterner  and 
said  Williams'  New  England 
location  and  good  reputation 
drew  him  here. 

Kassin  is  investigating  how 
juries  make  decisions  and  is 
specifically  concerned  with  how 
personality  differences  affect 
verdicts  and  which  kinds  of  evi- 
dence are  considered  most 
important  by  juries.  Another 
subject  of  his  research  Is  the 
method  by  which  a  child  forms 

impressions. 

•  •  • 

Michael  Fortunato,  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity In  1976  after  growing  up 
In  New  York  City  and  going  to 
high  school  on  Long  Island.  He 
has  been  a  teaching  fellow  at 
Harvard  while  doing  doctoral 
work  there. 

A  keen  rugby  player,  Fortu- 
nato once  played  nationally  for 
the  U.S.  against  West  Germany 
and  is  presently  helping  with  the 
Williams  Rugby  Club. 


f  l]e  ^ob  ^oli 


FOR  THE  WALL: 


5' Graffiti  Walls  5.95         5' Teddy  Bear  (for  wall. 
5'  Crossword  Puzzle  5.95     Bed.  or  as  a  Rug)  38.95 

Oriental  Wood  Scrolls  2.95 


1 18  Water  Street 


Open  9-6  Seven  Days 


• 
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Runners  bear 
adversity 

by  Peter  Farweli 

Coming  off  two  straight  unde- 
feated seasons  with  a  29-meet 
winning  streak,  the  men's  var- 
sity cross  country  team  will  be 
challenged  to  duplicate  past 
feats,  no  matter  how  fleet  their 
own  are. 

Making  matters  difficult  is 
the  bear-knapping  (hiberna- 
tion) of  the  team's  trusty  mas- 
cot by  those  nefarious  rebels 
from  down  south.  In  previous 
seasons  "The  Bear"  has  suf- 
fered captivity  at  the  hands  of 
M.I.T.,  who  bestowed  a  red  T, 
pair  of  shorts,  and  beret  for  his 
wardrobe.  He  now  may  sport  a 
purple  A  on  his  back,  which  Is 
where  Amherst's  runners  wear 
theirs.  Ironically,  Eph  runners 
can  never  see  it,  always  being 
always  out  ahead. 

The  Bear  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  scenic  wilds  of  Wil- 
liamstown, the  trails  and 
mountains  that  his  teammates 
enjoy,  an  occasional  dip  in  the 
ponds  or  a  night  sortie  (in 
search  of  honey?),  not  to  men- 
tion feeling  very  at  home  in  the 
Log.  Without  him  the  upper- 
classmen  are  suffering  unbear- 
ably, and  the  freshmen  can't 
seem  to  get  their  bearings.  The 
Bear  was  a  big  factor  in  recent 
successes  and  has  a  37-2  lifetime 
record  at  the  meets  where  he 
has  been  enthusiastically  rock- 
eted into  space  before  the  race. 

Yet  the  Bear  is  only  the  new- 
est of  Williams  traditions  that 
have  helped  propel  the  team  to 
11  straight  Little  Three  titles, 
and  a  112-19-1  record  since  1970. 

Led  by  Co-captains  Gordon 
Coates  and  Chuck  Stewart  and 
senior  Dan  Sullivan,  a  twelfth 
title  is  possible.  Vying  to 
replace  departed  grads  Phil 
Darrow  and  Ted  Congdon,  as 
well  as  star  Bo  Parker  (off  rop- 
ing steers  for  a  year),  will  be 
Juniors  Lyman  (Blue  Moon) 
Casey,  Dan  (Rocky)  Riley,  Jim 
(What  Knee?)  Corsiglia.  and 
Willie  (Are  We  Going  to  Run?) 
Spring.  They  will  be  surrounded 
by  the  sophomore  bon  vivants 
Brian  (Train  in  the  Summer?) 
Angle,  Andy  (Sheik)  Moyad, 
John  (Orthotics)  Nelson,  Chris 
(Legs)  O'Neill,  Nick  (Preppy) 
Osborne,  and  Ian  (Iron  Man) 
Whyte.   Most   runners  trained 

Kickers 
look  ahead 

by  Leslie  Orton 

Although  the  women's  soccer 
team  lost  many  players  to  gra- 
duation, It  will  have  some  key 
players  returning  in  the  line-up. 
Back  again  on  the  front  line  are 
Becky  Baugh  '83,  Amy  Wilbur 
'83,  and  Jean  Loew  '84.  Laurie 
Johnson  '82  and  Missi  Booth  '84 
are  also  back,  both  playing  for- 
ward positions.  Mary  McGill  '82 
will  be  the  center  of  the  defense 
again  this  year,  with  sopho- 
mores Carrie  Bradley  and 
Kathy  Spraitz  filling  in  halfback 
positions.  Sophomore  Elizabeth 
Ulmer  is  also  back,  playing  ful- 
lback. Senior  "Murf"  Mealy 
will  again  be  tending  goal,  try- 
ing to  improve  last  year's  four 
shut-out  record. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  retur- 
nees, the  team  has  a  large 
number  of  exp>erienced  fresh- 
men trying  out  for  the  team. 
Consequently  it  should  have  no 
problems  filling  In  the  gaps. 

The  squad  will  be  opening 
against  Skldmore  on  September 
23  at  home.  Despite  a  tough 
schedule  this  season,  the  team 
remains  optimistic. 


well  over  the  summer— -up  to  9fK) 
miles— and  with  a  few  capable 
freshmen  additions  again  will 
prove  that  "There  Ain't  No 
Mountain  High  Enough,"  even 
against  good  squads  from  Ver- 
mont and  M.I.T.,  and  the  block- 
buster new  meet  with  Dart- 
mouth, University  of  Connec- 
ticut and  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Alumni  continue 
running  well  after  their  college 
careers  and  will  compete  in  the 
9th  "Aluminum  Bowl"  this  Hal- 
loween, before  watching  the 
varsity  host  the  Little  Three. 

Raquetwomen 
tuning-up 

Despite  the  loss  of  all  six  sin- 
gles players  from  last  year's 
highly  successful  9-2  season. 
Coach  Sean  Sloane  is  not  yet 
ready  to  concede  a  "rebuilding 
year,"  citing  instead  the  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Jami  Harris, 
some  talented  sophomores,  and 
an  enthusiastic,  spirited  team. 
Harris  will  be  accompanied  at 
the  top  of  the  singles  Lisa  Buck- 
ley and  Renee  George.  Seniors 
Jane  Cadwell,  Kate  Downey, 
and  Eileen  Conley  will  add 
depth  and  experience  to  both 
singles  and  doubles,  and  if 
sophomores  Kerry  Traylor, 
Carol  Newhall,  Sara  Menke, 
and  Melissa  George  improve  as 
expected,  this  year's  team 
could  surprise  many  opponents. 

Team  mascot  and  Assistant 
Coach  Baloo,  reached  just 
before  press  time,  claims  he  is 
looking  forward  to  a  fantastic 
season  because,  as  everyone 
knows,  "Every  dog  has  his  day 
and  I'm  the  only  dog  out  herel  " 


Men's  crew  optimistic  in 
wake  of  best  year  ever 


Coming  off  a  fantastic  1981     group,  by  2 1/3  lengths.  That  win 
spring  season,  the  men's  crew  is     placed  Williams  in  the  quarter- 


looking  forward  to  the  •81-'82 
school  year.  Last  year's  crew 
was  the  best  Williams  has  ever 
had.  The  powerful  freshmen 
won  all  of  the  races  but  one,  and 
placed  eighth  overall  in  the  Dad 
Vail,  the  small-college  rowing 
championships.  The  light- 
weight four  went  3-1  over  the 
season,  losing  only  to  a  strong 
Conn.  College  heavyweight 
four,  who  were  finalists  in  the 
Dad  Vail.  The  entire  crew  swept 
the  Little  Three  competition, 
the  highlight  of  the  regular  sea- 
son. The  varsity  were  the  true 
stars  of  last  season:  finalists  in 
the  Dan  Vail  Regatta,  quarter- 
finalists  in  the  Henley  Royal 
Regatta,  held  in  Henley.  Eng- 
land, and  gold  and  bronze 
medalists  at  the  NAAO  Men's 
National  Championships. 

Last  year  was  only  the  second 
time  a  Williams  crew  has  ever 
gone  to  the  Henley  Royal 
Regatta,  the  world's  most  pres- 
tigious rowing  event.  The  Ephs 
competed  in  the  Ladies'  Chal- 
lenge Plate  event,  which  is  the 
event  exclusively  for  college 
men's  crews.  Competition  is 
done  on  a  head  to  head  basis, 
with  straight  elimination  in 
effect.  Williams  won  their  first 
race  against  University  College 
of  Dublin.  Ireland  by  2V4 
lengths.  This  win  advanced  Wil- 
liams to  the  next  round,  where 
the  Ephs  handily  disposed  of 
Cherwell  Boat  Club,  an  Oxford 


finals  against  one  of  the  top- 
seeded  crews  in  the  Ladies' 
Plate.  Trinity  Collegeof  Dublin. 
Ireland.  In  a  very  close  and 
exciting  race.  Williams  lost  to 
Trinity  by  just  half  a  length,  a 
heartbreaker  to  be  sure.  None- 
theless. Coach  John  Peinert 
was  very  pleased  with  the  over- 
all outcome,  saying  "I  couldn't 
have  asked  for  a  better 
performance." 

After  the  competition  of  Hen- 
ley, the  crew  returned  to  com- 
pete in  the  NAAO  Men's 
National  Championships  held 
this  year  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes- 
see. Williams  entered  seven  dif- 


ferent events,  and  raced  15 
times  over  three  days.  Despite 
the  hot  and  muggy  weather  in 
Oak  Ridge.  Williams  qualified 
for  the  finals  in  six  of  the  seven 
events  they  entered.  The  Willi- 
ams intermediate  eight  won  the 
gold  medal  in  that  event  by  IVi 
lengths,  defeating  FIT,  \J.C. 
Santa  Barbara.  Detroit  B.C.,  St. 
Catherines,  and  Bedford  B.C.  In 
the  intermediate  four,  Williams 
received  the  bronze  medal. 

This  year's  men's  crew  can 
also  look  forward  to  a  good  sea- 
son. This  fall,  the  squad  expects 
to  do  well  in  the  Head  of  the  Cha- 
rles in  Boston,  the  Head  of  the 
Connecticut,  the  Head  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  Head  of  the 
Merrimack. 
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NEEDLEPOINT; 


At  the  Bend 
on  Spring  Street 


COME  SEE 

Flams  Stead  skirts. 
Book  Bags  and  Totes, 
Knitting  wools,  needle- 
point, 
cross  stitch  and  gifts. 


Labatt's  Beer  or  Ale 

from  Canada 
11  49^case  and  2  90/six 

Porta  Palo  Wine 

from  Italy 
5  liter  bottle  of  red  or  white  3  45 


THE  ALTURA    new  and  easy  high  style  for  men  and  women 


Lifestyle,  vocation,  and  physical  features  are 
all  considered  along  with  fashion  when  a 
hairstyle  is  designed  for  a  man  or  a  woman  by 
the  Clip  Shop.  Right  now  geometries  are 
being  advertised  as  the  trendy  look,  but  the 
short,  close  cuts  of  the  60's  are  too  extreme 
for  today's  look.  A  free  and  easy,  yet  con- 
trolled style  captures  the  mood  of  the  80's  . . 
and  now  the  Clip  Shop  presents  the  "Altura ". 
a  style  designed  to  give  height,  fullness  and 
volume.  For  both  men  and  women. 

Many  want  the  latest  hairstyle,  individuality 
and  easy  care.  The  Altura  '  adapts  to  a  var- 
iety of  lifestyles,  and  works  well  on  wavy  hair 
or  hair  with  a  light  foundation  perm.  It 
achieves  a  high,  full  voluminous  look  on  top 
with  a  special  razor  shear  technique.  The 
sides  are  close  to  the  head,  and  the  back  is  cut 
and  directed  into  a  concave  design.  This 
highly  individual  and  directional  cut  the  sty- 
lists of  the  Clip  Shop  have  mastered  by 
means  of  video.  It  has  been  part  of  their  con- 
tinuing education  program. 

GUYS  AND  GALS  .  .  .Whether  executives, 
students,  artists  or  homemakers. . .  will  move 
to  a  new  high  with  the    Altura". 


The  CLIP  SHOP  has  tour  convenient  locations: 

Walk  in  or  call  for  a  free  consultation  or  for  an  appointment. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. 
4589167 


MA.  PITTSFIELD, 

447  9576 


MA. 


GT.   BARRINGTON,  MA. 
5289804 


BENNINGTON,  VT. 
(802)  442  9823 
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Williams  alumnae 


Tuttle  garners  bronze   in 
world  championship  crew 


Sue  Tuttle  '78,  a  five-time 
member  of  the  U.S.  National 
Rowing  Team,  placed  third  in 
the  four-oared  rowing  event  at 
the  recently  completed  1981 
World  Championships.  Tuttle 
had  bc^en  a  member  of  the  1980 
Olympic  Rowing  Team,  but  was 
unable  to  compete  because  of 
the  American  boycott.  Tuttle's 
bronze  medal  performance  in 
the  competition  held  August  26- 
30  in  Munich,  West  Germany 
had  to  feel  good,  as  it  came 
against  Olumpic  class  com- 
petition. 

After  qualifying  in  the  open- 
ing heats,  Tuttle's  boat  finished 
behind  the  Russian  and  East 
German  crews  to  clinch  a 
medal.  Tuttle's  performance 
came  as  no  surprise  to  one  who 
followed  her  career  as  an  Eph- 
woman.  She  rowed  four  years  in 
the  varsity  boat  at  Williams  and 
was  co-captain  of  the  squad  In 
both  her  junior  and  senior 
years,  and  co-captain  of  the  U.S. 
National  squad  in  '77. 

Tuttle  is  the  third  Williams 
oarswoman  to  row  on  a  U.S. 
National  Team.  Dixie  Rhodes 
'76  was  on  the  U.S.  sculling  team 


in  1975.  Nancy  Storrs  '73  joined 
Tuttle  on  the  U.S.  National 
sweep  oar  team  from  1975-80.  In 
addition,  Meredith  Mc(;ill  '83 
was  the  coxswain  on  the  U.S. 
Junior  National  Team  in  1979. 
Also,  recently  graduated 
Carolyn  Matthews  '81,  was  one 
of  32  oarswomen  selected  to  try 
out  for  the  U.S.  National  Team 
for  1981. 

Coach  George  Marcus  credits 
the  uniquely  high  success  of  Wil- 


liams oarswomen  to  two  fac- 
tors: "First,  if  a  rower  has 
potential  and  is  intent  upon 
achieving  international-caliber 
status,  it  can  be  done  in  a  brief 
two  year  training  period. 
Second,  success  at  any  activity 
is  more  likely  if  the  people  are 
bright  and  eager.  Williams' 
admissions  standards  assure  an 
abundance  of  the  first  quality 
and  the  women's  crew  provides 
support  for  the  second." 


Oarswoman  Sua  Tuttle  after  receiv- 
ing bronze  medal  in  Munich  this 
summer. 


Cynical  look  at  the  big  guys 


by  Steve  Epstein 

VMf.S  ///  \/  Ivnnis  hrnl  John 
Mch'nror  ttin.s  ihr  (■hnm/)inn.ship 
of  ihf  ill-h.n^lnml  Ivniiis  (  Itih  al 
II  im  ftlcilitn  In  hrcomr  t  h  r 
nttmhrr  ntif  plnyi-r  in  ihr  itnrlil. 
Hut  he  It  ins  nmiti  titnlrnvfrsy  ovfr 
\h-  Hnroc's  on-ond-oj  (  loiirl 
l}vhovi(tr. 

It  was  kind  of  a  quiet  summer 
for  the  sports  addict.  The  base- 
ball strike  made  a  dull  game 
even  duller,  and  golf  tourna- 
ments joined  junk  sports  like 
women's  powerlifting  and  pro- 


celebrity  croquet  tournaments 
as  the  standard  week-end  T.V. 
bill  of  fare.  It  was  a  time  for  the 
sports  fan,  the  junkie  who 
thrives  on  the  hitting  of  George 
Brett,  and  the  incessant  bab- 
bling   of    Howard    Cosell,    to 

EPHUSIONS 


Storey  Reed  and  Dianne  Koenitzer  battle  for  ball  in  field  hockey  preseason 


work. 


(Doherty) 


Stickwomen  prepare  for '81 


by  Juliet  Flynt 

The  field  hockey  team  arrived 
for  preseason  practice  eager  to 
improve  on  last  year's  4-6 
record  and  to  build  on  the  skills 
developed  then  under  Coach 
Chris  Larson.  Ten  girls  had 
represented  Williams  the  pre- 
vious weekend  at  Merestead 
hockey  camp  in  Maine.  Led  by 
senior  Carol  Vanderzwaag,  it 
won  three  of  six  games. 

Although  Coach  Larson  has 
been  away  playing  and  starring 
for  the  U.S.  National  Team,  the 
Williams  girls,  led  by  Co- 
captains  Beth  Connolly  and 
Hendy  Meyer,  began  triple  ses- 
sions under  the  eye  of  new 
Assistant  Coach  Juliet  Flynt. 
The  effort  put  into  running  hills, 
moose  laps,  and  stick-work  paid 
off  as  Williams  won  during  a 
scrimmage  day  at  Smith  last 
Saturday,  beating  Vassar,  Wel- 


lesley.  and  Trinity,  and  tying 
Smith.  These  scrimmages  also 
provided  a  good  opportunity  to 
scout  and  shuffle  players. 

Returning  varsity  players 
Beth  Connolly,  Mary  Pynchon, 
Hendy  Meyer,  Sue  Harrington, 
Bea  Fuller,  Wendy  Brown, 
Holly  Perry,  Laurie  Soper,  Sto- 
rey Reed.  Dorothy  Briggs,  Alli- 
son Earle,  and  Carol  Vander- 
zwaag await  Coach  Larson's  re- 
turn. Twenty-six  freshmen  and  a 
squad  of  J.V.  players  are  also 
competing  for  a  spot  on  the  var- 
sity. The  season  opens  Sept.  23 
at  home  against  Skidmore. 

A  note  to  loyal  spectators  and 
frustrated  whistle-haters:  new 
rules  will  allow  more  continu- 
ous play.  Changes  in  face-offs. 
penalty  corners,  obstruction, 
sticks,  and  push-ins  will  open  up 
play  and  reduce  the  number  of 
penalty  whistles. 


ponder  where  sports  is  going  . . . 
and  just  what  it  means  any 
more. 

\I.US  llh.M:  I'hrt'f  ftrafrssittnal 
(lutthall  ftlawrs  uilh  the  Di'nuT 
Hrnnctts  ntimit  ihrir  ntltliction  In 
(ianfitTitus  tlrufis.  Ihf  \.h'.l..  sn\s 
it  iiill  <nntlml  an  invcslifintiitn. 
hul  no  nantcs  arc  n-h'osrd  anil  nn 
itnc  is  ft  fr  ftrosciuii'ii.  \.).  lintcs 
nntnicrs  Dilvr  (JH  Ken  Slahh-r's 
lies  uilh  a  knoun  orfinnizi'tl  rriniv 
fifinrf.  Innuendo  Jlies  like 
Slahler's  s/iirals. 

The  summer  became  a  time 
to  examine  one's  ideals.  To 
watch  old  films  of  the  greats  like 
Mays,  and  Mantle  and  Jack 
Kramer.  It  was  a  time  of  hero 
worship,  of  idealism  or  base- 
ball cards  collected  and  faded. 
No  baseball  this  summer.  No 
afternoons  at  Fenway  Park  or 
Wrigley  Field  eating  popcorn 
and  watching  men  who  earn  six 
figures  playing  a  little  boy's 
game.  But  still,  time  for 
contemplation. 

\/-;M  S  /  //.  \/.  \eu  Hnfiland  Palri- 
ols  slar  lifihl  enil  Huss  h'rnncis 
retires  from  pro  fonthall.  vilinf( 
the  danger  of  the  ftame  as  his  rea- 
son, hrnncis  is  afraid  thai  nm- 
tinned  f>la\  uill  risk  crippling 
III  jury,  as  hat!  happened  In  team- 
mate Darsl  Slinfiley.  \  inlence  in 
pro  fiutihall  Ofcain  hits  the  Jront 
panes. 

Football  is  becoming  a  life  or 
death  struggle.  Drugs  are  on  the 
increase.  Baseball  players 
don't  want  to  play  the  game  des- 
pite an  average  salary  of  over 
$100,000  a  year  (including  five 
months  paid  vacation).  Even 
tennis,  the  last  bastion  of  sports- 
manship, is  being  corrupted  by 
the  most  talented  crybaby  in  its 
history.    Maybe    it's   just    the 


Women  runners  herd  growing 


by  Patricia  Hellman 

If  you've  been  wondering 
what  the  horde  of  girls  running 
through  town  each  day  at  4: 15 
is,  don't  be  alarmed.  It's  just  the 
women's  cross-country  running 
team  out  for  its  daily  workout. 
Despite  its  somewhat  gruesome 
reputation,  the  sport  has 
attracted  record  numbers  of 
participants  this  year.  All  the 
girls  seem  to  be  in  great  shape, 
so  the  team  can  count  on  a  good 
deal  of  depth  in  the  coming 
season. 

With  luck,  a  blend  of  expi^rience 
and  enthusiasm  will  help  the 


team  to  perform  better  than 
ever  before.  They  have  a  tough 
record  to  beat,  since  they  are 
defending  last  year's  Little 
Three  title  and  were  the  second 
best  division  III  team  In  New 
England. 

Back  again  are  last  year's  Co- 
captains  Liz  Martineau  and  Sue 
Marchant.  Sophomore  running 
star  Kerry  Malone  has  also 
returned,  along  with  Maria 
Antonaccio.  Margaret  Lynch. 
Trlcia  Hellman.  and  virtually 
the  entire  1980  team. 

The    team    welcomes    back 


senior  Steph  Carperos,  who  took 
a  year's  "leave  of  absence"  for 
injury.  They  also  welcome  the 
many  new  runners  who  have 
joined  the  ranks,  and  hope  for  a 
fun,  injury-free  season. 

At  this  point.  Coach  Bud 
Fisher's  main  worry  seems  to 
be  in  holding  the  team  back 
from  running  too  fast,  so  they 
don't  burn  themselves  out,  and 
can  work  up  slowly  to  peak  con- 
dition. They're  ready  to  start 
racing,  which  they  will  do  next 
Saturday  in  a  triple  meet 
against  Albany  State  and  Hart- 
wick  College. 


media  looking  for  some  excite- 
ment. Or  maybe  it's  another 
sign  of  a  society  in  trouble. 
There  were  no  answers  to  the.se 
plaguing  questions  this 
summer.  Just  sun  and  sand  and 
avoidance  of  any  problems  like 
a  negative  G.P.A..  a  less-than- 
perfect  physique,  and  the  trou- 
ble with  pro  sports.  Summer  is  a 
time  for  idealism.  Maturing  is 
making  me  cynical. 

\/;»S  /7/,\/  Ihree  Hoslon  Col- 
lefce  haski't  hal I  players  are 
hrnufihl  up  nn  ehar^es  ttf  pitinl 
shat  inu  In  help  fiamhlers  luit  sen- 
soMs  afin.  I  he  siandnl  rntks  \eu 
h.nftlaml  and  umini'rs  the  tip  of 
the  ieeherft  in  eidlefiiah'  feamhlinf( 
rinfis. 

Oh.  news  item  after  news 
item.  It's  nice  to  be  back  in  the 
sheltered  Purple  Valley.  Now 
don't  misunderstand.  I  still  love 
to  watch  Earl  Campbell  glide 
effortlessly  past  enemy  defend- 
ers, and  to  see  Borg  play  the 
brat  for  supremacy  of  the  tennis 
world— but  it's  all  somehow 
been  tainted  this  summer. 
Thank  goodness  I  made  it  back 
with  my  sanity  to  the  one  place 
athletes  still  strive  to  achieve 
purely  for  achievement's  sake. 
Welcome  back  fall  athletes  at 
Williams,  I  wish  you  luck.  Win, 
but  don't  get  too  good.  Big  time 
sports  just  ain't  what  it  used  to 
be. 


Booters  face 
new  season 

by  Dave  Woudwurth 

Despite  the  los.ses  of  Tri- 
captain  Stu  Taylor  and  goal- 
keeper Alex  Kousseoglou  to 
graduation.  Coach  Mike  Russo 
is  "very  optimistic"  atx)ut  the 
upcoming  season 

The  1981  varsity  .soccer  squad 
seeks  to  rebound  from  last  year's 
disappointing  campaign,  3-8-1. 
Though  he  himself  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  all  coaches  are 
optimistic  during  presea.son, 
Russo  does  indeed  have  good 
reason  to  be  positive. 

For  openers,  the  defense  that 
gave  up  an  average  of  two  goals 
a  game  should  be  bolstered  by 
the  return  to  form  of  goalkeeper 
Vince  Brandstein  '84.  who 
played  well  at  the  start  of  last 
year  but  was  forced  to  the  side- 
lines by  a  back  injury.  However, 
Brandstein  will  be  pressed  for 
the  job  by  two  top  schoolboy 
prospects.  Ken  Rhodes  '85  and 
Ted  Murphy  '85. 

The  absence  of  Co-captain 
Reg  Jones  '82.  out  with  mononu- 
cleosis, will  hurt  the  fullback 
corps,  but  the  loss  will  be  min- 
imized by  the  play  of  Co-captain 
Brian  Daniell  '82  and  David 
Barry  '82.  who  replaces  Jones  at 
sweeper.  Wingbacks  Aytac 
Apaydin.  Kris  Strohbeing.  and 
Willie  Stern,  all  juniors,  round 
out  the  Ephs'  back  line. 

The  midfield.  a  bright  point  of 
last  season,  will  remain  solid  as 
sparkplug  Rob  Kusel  '83  returns 
at  center  half.  He  will  be  joined 
by  juniors  Jeff  Sutton,  Eric 
Smith,  and  Mark  Koenig,  and  by 
senior  Jim  Leonard. 

Freshman  Doug  McKenney,  a 
speedster  with  breakaway 
potential,  will  add  scoring 
punch  at  forward.  Russo  is  also 
pleased  with  the  "tough"  wing 
play  of  Dave  Nasser  '83.  Other 
returnees  up  front  are  Jim  Peck 
'82.  Tad  Chase  '82,  and  Eric 
Stein  '84. 

Williams  will  face  a  rugged 
schedule  this  year,  with  an 
early  test  coming  in  their 
opener  against  highly  regarded 
North  Adams  State  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  Should  the  Ephs  do 
well  there,  the  future  holds 
promise. 


Man  s  soccer  players  ara  fixed  in  concentration  during  grueling  condition- 
ing on  ttte  hill.  (Doherty) 
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Thieves  raid  Morgan 


OMkt  replaced  dining  tables  in  the  Perry  House  dining  room,  one  of  the  changes  that  have  disturt>ed  Row 
House  residents.  (Pauley, 

Changes  mar  Row  Houses 


Removal  of  cooking  and  din- 
ing facilities  from  Row  Houses 
over  the  summer  has  changed 
occupant's  attitudes  toward 
their  houses  as  well  as  the 
houses'  interiors. 

Kitchens  and  dining  rooms  in 
Tyler,  Wood,  Perry,  and  Brooks 
Houses  have  been  replaced  by 
kitchenettes,  study  and  class- 
room areas,  and  new  living 
rooms.  Classes  now  meet  regu- 
larly in  Perry  and  Wood  Houses. 

The  changes  are  not  necessar- 
ily final,  according  to  Wendy 
Hopkins,  director  of  student 
housing.  "Refinements  will  be 
made  after  getting  feedback 
from  Row  House  residents  on 
their  living  habits,*'  she  com- 
mented. "The  College  is  trying 
to  make  the  modifications  while 
disturbing  the  lifestyles  of 
house  residents  as  little  as 
possible". 

"The  Row  Houses  are  unique 
in  having  such  large  common 
areas,"  noted  Hopkins.  "The 
idea  was  to  maximize  their  use, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  destroy 
the  architectural  integrity  of 
the  spaces.  All  we  did  was  put  in 
lights,  tables,  and  some  chairs. 
We  could  revert." 

The  housing  department  is 
considering  adding  bedrooms  to 
Brooks,  but  no  decision  has  been 
reached    as   yet.    "We  felt   it 


important  to  involve  the  Brooks 
House  residents  in  the  planning 
and  decision-making  pro- 
cesses," explained  Hopkins. 
Conversion  of  the  fireplace  area 
in  Brooks  to  a  common  living 
room  is  also  under  considera- 
tion. 

Reaction  among  longtime  stu- 
dent residents  of  the  houses  gen- 
erally has  been  bitterly  critical, 
however. 

Kate  Heilmann  '83,  a  resident 
of  Wood  House,  complained  of  a 
lack  of  house  unity  as  well  as 
physical  amenities.  "Our  coke 
machine  and  washer-dryer 
were  vandalized  over  the 
summer,  and  our  T.V.  doesn't 
work  either.  None  has  been 
replaced.  We  were  supposed  to 
get  a  coffee  machine,  too,  to 
bring  people  around  in  the  even- 
ings. We  don't  have  it.  We  don't 
see  anyone  from  Garfield  or 
Agard  anymore  now  that  we 
don't  have  meals.  The  houses 
are  dispersing. .  .it's  really  sad. 
We've  lost  all  our  house  unity 
and  spirit." 

Lisa  Louis  '82.  a  resident  of 
Brooks  House,  expressed  sim- 
ilar sentiments.  "The  majority 
of  people  here  really  feel 
strongly  that  our  house  unity 
has  been  taken  away.  It's  an 
effort  to  get  people  together  for 
meals,  since  we  have  to  go  to 


one  of  the  big  dining  halls.  We 
don't  get  together  as  often. 

"We  haven't  used  our  kit- 
chenettes a  whole  lot  so  far," 
she  commented.  "They're 
nothing  like  having  our  own  din- 
ing room.  They  make  a  little  dif- 
ference toward  feeling  better 
about  the  changes,  but  not 
nearly  enough." 


by  Philip  Bu.sch 

Thefts  of  stereo  equipment 
worth  well  over  $1000  from  an 
unlocked  storage  room  over  the 
summer,  and  from  students' 
rooms  this  fall,  have  raised 
serious  questions  about  year- 
round  security  and  the  College's 
liability  for  summer  storage. 

The  most  serious  losses 
occurred  in  Morgan  Hall,  where 
several  students  returning  this 
September  found  valuable  ste- 
reos missing  from  summer  stor- 
age. Although  the  students  had 
thought  that  the  room  would  be 
locked  all  summer,  it  was  left 
open  for  long  periods  to  allow 
electrical  work  to  be  done. 

Norman  Tremblay,  custodian 
at  Morgan,  said  that  the  room 
"was  open  all  summer  to  do 
rewiring  .  .  .  anyone  could  have 
got  in  there. ' '  Morgan  was  occu- 
pied over  the  summer  by 
apprentices  for  the  William- 
stown  Theater  Festival. 

Students  suffering  losses 
expressed  disappointment 
rather  than  outright  anger  at 
the  lack  of  security.  "We  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  room 
would  be  kept  locked,"  said 
Tom  Graham  '84. 

Dave  Weaver  '82,  whose  loss 
amounted  to  $600  worth  of 
equipment,  blamed  storage 
arrangements.  "It's  not  really 
Security's  fault,  it's  the  fault  of 
the  storage  system.  Anyone  will 


open  anything  for  anybody.  I'm 
from  Nebraska,  so  I  have  to 
store  my  stuff  over  the  summer. 
I  demand  a  safe  place.  " 

Security  Director  Ransom 
Jenks  said  that  the  thefts  were 
under  investigation,  but 
declined  further  comment  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  facts. 

"We're  trying  now  to  gather 
the  facts  in  the  case,"  said  Dean 
of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor, 
who  is  supervising  the  investi- 
gation. "We  have  most  of 
them." 

Administrators  concerned 
with  the  case  met  on  Monday 
morning  to  discuss  develop- 
ments, according  to  O'Connor. 
Also  on  the  agenda  will  be  other 
summer  damage  to  storerooms, 
including  water  damage  in  Wil- 
liams Hall  and  break-ins  in  Mor- 
gan and  Armstrong. 

Additional  thefts  occurred 
during  the  first  weeks  of  school. 
Charlie  Pardoe  '82  lost  three 
stereo  components  from  his 
room  at  Mary  Hubble  House 
during  the  night  of  September 
12.  The  thieves  apparently 
entered  through  an  unlocked 
door,  and  exited  through  the 
window  within  30  yards  of  a 
party  going  full-blast  at  Par- 
sons House,  according  to 
Pardoe. 

O'Connor   also   reported    the 
recent  theft  of  two  stereos  from 
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Panel  attacks  "Reaganomics 


J  J 


by  Katya  Hokanson 

Calling  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration "an  insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence" and  "a  reign  of 
unselfconscious  greed,"  Boston 
University  political  science  pro- 
fessor Frances  Fox  Piven 
addressed  an  overflow  crowd  in 
Bronfman  Auditorium  last 
Monday  night. 

Piven.  co-author  of  the 
award-winning  book  Regulating 
the  Poor,  began  her  address  by 
saying  that  the  Republicans  ran 
an  "extraordinary  campaign" 
on  bread-and-butter  issues.  In 
her  speech,  "The  Reagan  Pro- 
gram: Reconstruction  or 
Ruin?"  she  outlined  the  Repub- 
licans' promises  to  turn  the 
economy  around  and  stop  the 
decline  in  income  and  the  rise  in 
inflation  and  unemployment. 

Reagan  won  the  presidency, 


Party  controls  tighten 


Piven  said,  because  of  those 
promises,  the  most  important 
campaign  issue  being  unem- 
ployment. 

Instead  of  keeping  these 
promises,  Piven  said,  Reagan 
"introduced  a  reign  of  pure, 
unselfconscious  greed,  frankly 
designed  to  increase  Big  Busi- 
ness' profits  at  the  exp)ense  of 
poor  people,  workers,  women, 
and  minorities. 

Implicit  in  the  array  of  Rea- 
gan economic  programs,  she 
said,  is  the  revival  of  19th  cen- 
tury economic  theory  which 
holds  that  there  are  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  people:  the  affluent, 
and  the  rest. 

"Each  group  has  its  own 
incentive  system,"  Piven  said. 
"The  affluent  require  bribes; 
lower  taxes,  less  regulation, 
and  fewer  costs  added  for 
workers'  health  and  safety.  The 
others  must  be  kept  poor,  for 
poor  people  work  and  are  pious 
under  threat  of  starvation." 


by  Jon  Tigar 

The  premature  closing  of  the 
Greylock  Daiquiri  Party  by 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  September  10  has  led 
to  a  new  College  policy  prohibit- 
ing live  music  at  campus  par- 
ties held  on  weekday  nights. 

"My  feeling."  said  O'Connor, 
"is  that  live  music  on  weekday 
nights  cannot  be  contained." 
The  party,  which  had  been  sche- 
duled to  run  until  1:00  a.m.,  was 
shut  down  at  11: 30  p.m.  O'Con 
nor  explained  that  the  closing 
was  prompted  by  complaints 
from  neighbors. 

O'Connor  said  he  does  not 
object  to  weekday  parties  in 
general  or  weekend  parties  with 
live  music. 

"I'm  in  favor  of  parties,  "  he 


commented.  "I  think  that 
they're  a  necessary  part  of  col- 
lege life.  If  a  house  wants  to 
have  live  music  on  a  weekend 
night,  we  can  call  all  the  neigh- 
bors, tell  them  what's  going  on 
and  that  the  music  will  be  over 
at  such  and  such  a  time." 
O'Connor  said.  "The  thing  that 
drives  people  bananas  is  the 
feeling  that  the  thing  isn't  going 
to  end.  " 

Hopkins  House  President 
Brendan  Sachtjen  '82  said  the 
new  policy  "is  not  going  to  be  a 
problem  .  .  .  We're  glad  to 
accommodate  them." 

O'Connor  also  told  house  pres- 
idents that  he  would  like  to  see 
more  all-college  parlies  on  a 
given  night;  for  example,  three 
parties  where  we  now  have  only 


one.  "I  don't  think  one  can  han- 
dle the  crowd."  he  explained. 

Sachtjen  dismissed  the  idea 
as  "ridiculous.  Each  house 
could  lose  a  fortune." 

Jonathan  Light  '83.  the  presi- 
dent of  Fitch-Currier  House, 
said.  "That's  just  not  the  way 
things  work  around  here.  It's 
very  hard  to  throw  an  all- 
campus  party  and  make  money 
.  . .  Freshmen  are  the  main  peo- 
ple who  go  to  all-college  parties 
and  attendance  declines  by 
class." 

The  Deans  Office  has  also 
reminded  house  presidents  of  a 
Massachusetts  state  law  pro- 
hibiting the  unlicenst^d  sale  of 
alcohol.  Hou.ses  may  charge 
admission  to  a  party  at  which 
alcohol  is  served,  but  may  not  Professor  James  MacGregor  Burns 
charge  for  alcohol.  ■*  »*^*  Reagan  panel.  (Farley) 


According  to  Piven.  the  main 
points  of  Reagan's  economic 
program  are  tax  cuts  for  very 
rich  people  and  Big  Business,  a 
weakening  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  which  has  spurred  a 
"merger  mania."  slashed  pollu- 
tion controls,  and  "a  green  light 
to  nukes." 

On  the  labor  front,  she  con- 
tinued. Reagan  has  exempted 
firms  from  affirmative  action, 
caused  "the  worst  intimidation 
of  labor  organizations  since  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  fired  1100  of  the 
1400  members  of  the  Boston 
Police."  and  supported  the  utter 
ruination  of  social  programs 
such  as  Medicaid,  welfare, 
unemployment  insurance,  edu- 
cational funds,  and  school  lunch 
funds. 

These  cuts,  said  Piven,  are  all 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
workers,  women  and  minori- 
ties. Profits  for  large  corpora- 
tions will  increase  at  the 
expense  of  health,  safety,  and 
even  the  air.  water  and  lands 
that  belong  to  all  of  us,  she  said. 

Piven  assured  her  audience 
that  Reagan  will  fail,  precisely 
because  the  attacks  made  were 
so  broad.  "Big  Business  cannot 
run  the  country  without  popular 
support."  said  Piven. 

Social  programs  were  won  by 
the  working  people  of  the  U.S., 
she  said.  "What  they  won, 
though  not  perfect,  was  better 
than  what  we  had  previously.  A 
society  is  better  when  it  protects 
its  working  people  against 
hunger  and  hazards." 

"Reagan's  program  assures 
that  protest  will  arise."  con- 
cluded Piven. '  'We  need  a  begin- 
ning from  the  tx)ttom.  people 
taking  to  the  stretMs.  We  should 
face  these  insults  with  great 
anger,  but  with  great  hope." 
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Doing  Your  Own  Thing 

As  do  all  incoming  freshman  classes,  the  Class  of  1985  has  injected  a 
boost  of  individual  enthusiasm  to  the  homogenous  College  community. 

New  classes,  new  friends  and  new  activities  tempt  Williams'  newest 
members  and  provide  the  opportunities  for  such  enthusiasm  to  thrive. 
Bringing  with  it  the  collective  talents  of  students  drawn  from  across 
geographical,  socioeconomic  and  cultural  lines,  a  freshman  class  is 
nonetheless  subject  to  established  social  and  academic  norms  that  pres- 
sure individuals  to  conform  to  a  more  rigid  set  of  peer  standards.  Study- 
ing for  studying's  sake  received  raised  eyebrows,  while  drinking  for 
drinking's  sake  often  invites  a  hearty  pat  on  the  back. 

Obviously,  freshmen  are  not  the  only  ones  fighting  to  establish  and 
maintain  individuality.  They  do.  however,  provide  the  most  obvious 
example  of  the  struggle  between  social  conformance  and  individuality. 

Students  here  should  not  have  to  wait  until  their  junior  or  senior 
year,  to  attempt  to  do  their  own  personal  "thing.  "  whether  it  be  some 
guy  taking  up  knitting  or  a  woman  living  off-campus  for  the  first  time. 

Every  spring,  the  admissions  office  proudly  announces  its  latest 
top-rate  batch  of  well-rounded  students  for  the  following  academic  year. 
As  a  class,  they  hold  tremendous  potential;  as  individuals,  they  have 
four  years  to  prove  a  well-rounded  school  comprised  of  individuals  will 
accomplish  more  than  the  college  of  well-rounded,  but  indistinguishable 
students. 

For  the  Class  of  1985.  the  challenge  to  uphold  individuality  has 
begun.  Delaying  a  few  years  may  blur  what  separates  each  member 
right  now. 
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Winter  Study  Charge 

This  past  week,  the  Winter  Study  Review  romnilttee  held  its  first  meeting. 
President  (handler  has  asked  this  coinmittee  to  determine  the  education  value  and 
thus  the  existente  of  Winter  Study  at  Williams.  The  text  of  Dr.  C  handler's  charge  to 
the  (  oinmittee  app<>ars  below: 

As  you  prepare  to  undertake  the  very  important  task  of  reviewing  the  Winter 
Study  Program.  I  wish  to  delineate  the  work  of  the  review  committee. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  Committee  will  be  autonomous  but  that  it  will  keep  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Policy  and  the  Winter  Study  Committee  fully  informed 
and  will  consult  regularly  with  those  committees. 

The  report  of  the  Review  Committee  will  be  due  by  the  .\pril.  1982  faculty 
meeting,  along  with  any  recommendations  that  call  for  faculty  action. 

The  Committee  is  urged  to  consult  broatli\  with  lacultx .  students,  and  alumni 
who  hdve  experienced  the  Winter  Study  Program  so  that  opinions  and  attitudes 
towards  the  program  may  be  determined.  More  fundamentail\ .  the  Committee  is 
charged  with  determining  the  educational  value  of  Winter  Stud.w  In  assessing  Winter 
S:ud\  's  educational  value,  the  Committee  is  urged  to  consider  the  broader  question 
of  the  effect  of  this  curricular  feature  on  the  cohesiveness  of  the  College  and  on  the 
overall  quality  of  the  experience  of  students  on  the  campus  as  well  as  the  perceptions 
of  the  College  from  without. 

I  would  ask  you.  after  considering  these  questions,  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions you  deem  appropriate  regarding  modifications  in  the  present  program  or 
alternatives  to  it.  The  Committee  should  assume  that  if  Winter  Study  is  abolished,  it 
must  be  compensated  for  in  some  way.  That  is,  I  would  not  regard  a  40-4  calendar 
and  curriculum  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  present  arrangements. 
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Offensive 


To  the  editor. 

.At  first  glance,  the  theme  of  the  Sep- 
tember 17  .Spencer- Brooks  affair  seemed 
harmless.  However,  I  found  the  "red- 
neck" theme  quite  offensive. 

The  term  "redneck"  refers  to  the 
white,  uneducated  farm  laborer  of  the 
southern  United  States  (source:  Ran- 
dom House  Collegiate.  1968).  They  gen- 
erally look  unfavorably  upon  anything 
they  do  not  understand  or  are  unaccus- 
tomed to.  History  has  shown  that  this 
outlook  breeds  prejudice. 

The  impetus  for  this  letter  does  not 
concern  itself  with  whether  any  racial  or 
ethnic  discrimination  was  implied. 
Instead,  it  concerns  itself  with  the  ignor- 
ance and  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
organizers.  Apparently,  they  did  not 
realize  that  such  a  theme  might  be  offen- 
sive to  some  members  of  the  Williams 
College  community. 

Equally  as  offensive  was  the  slogan 
"Preppies  will  be  lynched  i  hung  or  shot  i 
at  midnight."  which  could  have  been 
interpreted  to  include  not  only  the  alliga- 
tor shirt  and  Docksider  preppie.  but  a 
variety  of  other  minorities  as  well. 

As  a  final  note.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  organizers 
and  consideration  towards  other 
members  of  the  College  community 
when  organizing  future  College 
functions. 

Herve  Jean-Baptiste  '83 


Squirrels 


To  the  editor. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  other 
upper  classmen  as  well,  that  the  Willi- 
ams campus  is  no  longer  plagued  by  four 
legged  pets,  strays,  and  the  canine  atroc- 
ities of  past  years.  I.  for  one.  can  sleep 
soundly  at  night  knowing  that  such  a  hei- 
nous problem  has  been  so  efficiently 
solved. 

Alas,  this  idyllic  valley  is  being  rocked 
by  a  new.  and  perhaps  an  even  more  dan- 
gerous problem:  squirrels.  Yes.  well, 
scoff  if  you  must,  but  this  is  a  subtle 
threat  to  our  school  and.  as  no  one  else 
has  been  bold  enough  to  point  it  out.  I'll 
assume  the  responsibility. 

These  furry  rodents  have  become 
quite  visible  and  prolific.  One  can  see 
them  everywhere,  gathering  nuts  and 
carrying  branches  and  twigs.  They  have 
even  gotten  cocky  enough  to  ignore  stu- 
dents as  they  walk  to  class.  The  friendl\ 
disguise  is  unbearable.  Squirrels  in  their 
natural  habitat  are  supposed  to  be  para- 
noid, uppity  and  on  the  run.  The  ones 
around  here  think  they're  special  or 
something,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  nail 
em  in  the  fall  when  it's  easy. 

We  don't  even  havetoget  them  all.  The 
best  plan  is  to  find  five  or  six  areas  of 
dense  squirrel  population  and  get  out  the 
gun  used  to  remove  skunks  from  under 


Dodd.  All  we  have  to  do  is  plug  two  or 
three  squirrels  in  each  area  and  string 
them  up  on  stakes  that  B  &  G  would  be 
happy  to  provide.  The  other  squirrels, 
upon  seeing  that  their  buddy  no  longer 
lets  his  yellow  teeth  grind  all  day  and  is, 
in  fact,  beginning  to  smell,  will  clear  out. 

This  will  work.  I'm  quite  frankly  agh- 
ast at  some  people  who  see  nothing 
wrong  with  this  squirrel  invasion.  Just 
ask  the  girl  who  came  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill  by  Fernald  House  with  thirty 
pounds  of  books.  She  stepped  on  a 
pile  of  acorns  and  nearly  slid  to  her 
death  in  the  street.  I'm  talking  law- 
suits, friends.  The  Administration 
should  get  moving.  And  talk  about  sav- 
ing energy!  Food  costs  could  be  defrayed 
easily:  squirrel  stew.  Squirrel  quilts  and 
doormats  are  coming  into  style  too. 

Let's  go.  This  is  our  chance  to  make  a 
difference.  Thank  you. 

Jeff  Morrison  '82 


Changes 


To  the  editor. 

A  new  freshman  class  is  here,  and  will 
never  know  Row-House  dining.  "The 
lines  never  used  to  be  this  long."  I  find 
myself  explaining  to  a  newcomer,  "but 
last  year  we  had  five  more  dining  halls 
than  now.  They  were  small  and  p>ersonaI, 
but  the  College  felt  they  cost  too  much,  so 

The  new  computerized  ID  system,  of 
course,  has  advantages  over  the  old 
"eyes  and  a  smile"  one.  Everyone  used 
to  pay  for  breakfasts,  for  example,  but 
only  a  select  few  would  eat  them. 

And  so  another  Williams  tradition 
fades  into  memory,  the  College  loses 
some  more  of  its  character,  the  victims 
of  a  change  to  salutory  that  no  one  can 
justifiably  question  it. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  did  last  year,  the 
leaves  are  turning.  I  mean  to  enjoy  the 
colors  while  I  can;  soon  the  whole  lands- 
cape will  be  brown.    Dean  Grodzins  '83 


Fire  threat 


To  the  editor. 

Fire,  can  it  happen  here?  Yes.  It  did, 
last  week  at  Prospect  House.  A  150  watt 
lamp  attached  to  a  bedpost  fell  on  the 
mattress  and.  an  hour  or  so  later,  ignited 
it.  The  good  news  is  the  fire  safety  sys- 
tem works.  At  3:30  a.m.  the  electrical 
sensor  detected  the  smoke,  rang  the 
house  alarm  and  signaled  Security. 
Within  minutes  the  building  emptied; 
the  Security  Officer  arrived  on  the  scene, 
reached  for  the  nearest  extinguisher  and 
quickly  smothered  the  fire.  The  incident 
was  over. 

Now.  just  suppose  that  someone  had 
"played"  with  the  wiring  so  that  no  sig- 
nal could  be  sent.  How  long  would  it  have 
been  before  the  smoke  was  detected? 
Would  ever>one  have  been  able  to  get  out 
in  time"  Or.  the  fire  extinguisher.  Sup- 
pose somebody  had  emptied  it  as  a 
prank       (this       happened      a      dozen 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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Professor  Brown  reflects  on  teaching  in  Thailand 


by  MacAlister  Brown 

What  is  it  like  to  teach  at  a  foreign 
university,  particularly  Asia'.'  I  have 
done  it  in  both  Nepal  and  Thailand  and 
continue  to  relish  the  experience.  Not 
that  it  is  easy  or  comfortable  in  every 
respect,  but  the  contrast  with  Williams 
College  and  American  students  is 
healthy  and  refreshing.  Living  in  a  dif- 
ferent political  climate  is  also 
stimulating. 

My  arrival  in  Bangkok,  to  take  up  a 
Fulbright  Visiting  Lectureship  at  Chula- 
longkorn  University  in  June  1980  fell  in 
the  midst  of  the  monsoon.  Although  this 
signals  daily  temperatures  ranging 
between  75  and  100  degrees,  it  does  not 
mean  incessant  torrential  rain.  In  fact.  I 
never  got  around  to  buying  an  umbrella 
because  the  relentless  daily  showers 
usually  were  of  short  duration  and  pre- 
dictably late  in  the  afternoon.  To  be  sure, 
one  had  to  wade  occasionally  through 
flooded  streets  with  all  the  effusions 
coughed  up  by  ineffective  gutters,  and 
prior  to  the  showers  I  came  to  appreciate 
the  truth  of  the  song  which  observes  that 
only  "mad  dogs  and  Englishmen  go  out 
in  the  noonday  sun."  A  related  insight 
can  be  found  in  the  ancient  Thai  temples 
and  houses  which  so  beautifully  incorpo- 
rated cross-ventilation  into  their  archi- 
tecture. My  family  prided  itself  at 
home  — and  counted  its  monthly 
savings  — in  not  resorting  to  air- 
conditioning  in  our  sixth  floor 
apartment. 

"Students  in  Asia  are 
accustomed  to  accepting 
the  word  from  on  high 
without  overt  challenge" 


More  ditficult  than  climate  to  adjust  to 
was  the  roaring  terror  of  Bangkok  traf- 
fic. A  city  of  seven  million  inhabitants. 
Bangkok  is  plagued  by  the  impulse  of  its 
middle  class  to  rely  upon  personal  auto 
mobiles.  To  accommodate  this  western 
affliction  the  once  numerous  canals  of 
"the  Venice  of  the  East"  have  been 
filled-in  and  hard-topped,  with  the  shade 
trees  giving  way  in  the  bargain.  With  the 
aspiring  lower  middle  class  resorting  to 
endless  varieties  of  Japanese  motorcy- 
cles, and  with  no  noise  or  emission  stand- 
ards, few  stop  lights,  and  too  few  bridges 
and  overpasses,  the  traffic  congestion 
barely  imaginable.  To  walk  beside  it  i 
give  up  any  hope  of  audible  conver 
tion.  To  cross  a  busy  street  requi 


uncommon  skills  in  relative  motion  anal- 
ysis and  leaves  you  inhaling  enough  car- 
bon monoxide  to  shorten  your  life  by 
davs.  if  not  woeks.  Rather  than  join  this 
maelstrom  of  aggressive,  frustrated 
drivers,  I  elected  to  get  to  work  by  bus. 

Reaching  the  university  each  day  by 
jam  packed  buses  was  not  exactly  up  to 
local  profes.sorial  dignity,  but  it  was 
much  easier  on  my  nerves,  if  not  the  legs 
and  shoulders.  It  was  also  the  best  buy  in 
town  at  .5C  a  ride,  or  2.5c  when  aircondi 
tioned.  and  a  privileged  lane  allowed 
buses  to  skirt  the  traffic  jams.  I  was  able 
to  observe  a  wide  spectrum  of  Bangkok 
residents  while  prudently  avoiding  vic- 
timization by  the  city's  growing  popula- 
tion of  thieves. 

Personal  comfort  and  security  should 
not  merit  so  much  attention  in  describing 
foreign  teaching  experience,  but  these 
questions  loom  large  in  the  early  adjust- 
ment period.  One  also  worries  about 
office  space,  library  facilities,  contact 
with  professional  collc^agues,  secretarial 
help,  teaching  schedule,  numbers  and 
quality  of  students,  and  academic 
calendar.  Most  of  these  items  proved  to 
be  quite  satisfactory  at  Chulalongkorn. 
My  political  science  colleagues  were 
most  friendly,  and  almost  all  had 
enjoyed  graduate  study  in  the  United 
States. 

The    students    were    intelligent    and 
could    understand    English    reasonably 
well  but  were  quite  shy  about  speaking  in 
front    of   others.    In   a   culture  that   is 
extremely  status-oriented  one  can  lose 
face  by  revealing  a  command  of  English 
that  is  inferior  to  expectations.  Far  more 
prudent    and    secure,    most    students 
believe  is  to  remain  silent  and  let  the 
professor  do  the  talking.  Furthermore, 
the  Thai  language,  being  tonal,  bears  no 
resemblance  whatsoever  to  English,  and 
'  years  of  study  are  required  to  move  from 
mastery  of  one  to  the  other.  Fortunately 
my  lack  of  a  regional  accent  made  it 
somewhat  easier  for  the  Thai  students  to 
understand  me.  Lectures  were  delivered 
with  a  microphone  to  rise  above  the  traf- 
fic noise  outside  our  naturally  ventilated 
lecture  halls.  Such  devices  reinforced.  I 
fear,  the  traditional  authority  accorded 
the  professor  in  Asian  universities.  Stu- 
dents in  Asia  are  accustomed  to  accept- 
ing the  word  from  on  high  without  overt 
challenge,  and  the  status-conscious  Thai 
culture  makes  this  practice  even  more 
ingrained.  Picture  the  difficulty  of  an 
American  professor  attempting  to  stim- 
ulate student  discussion  of  alternative 
foreign   policies,    even   for   the   United 
States,  much  less  for  Thailand.  As  a 


further  complication,  dress  all  the 
women  students  in  white  blouses  and 
dark  blue  skirts  and  the  men  in  a  close 
approximation.  What  awe  one  has  to  feel 
for  the  occasional  woman  brave  enough 
express  herself  by  appearing  in  blue 
jeans. 

Graduate  students  were  expected  to  be 
somewhat  more  independent,  and  they 
did  demonstrate  this  in  their  dress  and 
openness  to  radical  ideas.  In  a  political 
system  that  has  been  led  by  coalitions  of 
military  officers  for  several  decades 
such    intellectual    independence    may 


in    El    Salvador   were   Soviet    proxies 
Secretary    Haig's    line    had    struck    a 
responsive  chord  in  the  veteran  states- 
man of  the  1960's. 

I  suppose  that  my  views  could  have 
been  regarded  with  some  suspicion  in  the 
foreign  ministry,  since  I  managed  to 
obtain  two  visas  to  visit  neighboring 
communist  Laos,  Vietnam's  junior 
partner.  Actually  the  first  visa  was 
obtained  with  the  help  of  an  American 
working  in  Laos  for  the  Friend's  Service 
Committee,  who  intervened  with  our 
mutual  friend,  the  press  officer  in  the 


require  courage.   When  one's  lifetime 
progressional  status  can  be  set  by  which 
foreign   academic   degree   one  obtains 
(i.e..  Harvard  counts  more  than  S.I.U. » , 
and  the  scarce  foreign    fellowships  are 
dispensed  by  public  servants  (university 
administrators » ,  radical  politics  may  be 
a  dangerous  game  to  play.  Yet  it  was  the 
pressure  generated  largely  by  students 
that  overthrew  a  military  dictatorship  in 
197.3  and  it  was  students  who  paid  the 
price  two  years  later  in  a  brutal,  deadly 
confrontation  with  the  arm>  at  Thomas- 
sat  University.  When  the  Thai  military 
leaders  contest  with  one  another,  in  peri- 
odic coups  d'etat,  they  act  with  restraint 
and  blood  is  rarely  spilled.  This  is  not 
necessarily    so    when    radicals    are 
involved. 

Since  my  major  teaching  focus  was  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  question  repeat- 
edly posed  by  faculty  and  students  alike 
was  whether  the  United  States  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  Thailand  against  the 
Vietnamese.  I  could  point  to  our  formal 
commitment  under  the  Manila  Treaty  of 
1954  and  the  subsequent  Rusk-Thanat 
agreement,  but  I  could  not  realistically 
hold  out  the  promise  of  .American  soldi- 
ers coming  back  to  the  Asian  continent, 
nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  this  would  be 
requested.  The  Vietnamese  did  enter  a 
few  miles  into  Thailand  for  half  a  day's 
fire  fight  in  June  1980.  but  this  hardly 
portends  an  outright  invasion,  and  the 
Thai  army  was  quite  proud  of  its  riposte. 
Thailand  redoubled  its  efforts  to  prevent 
the  Vietnamese-established  regime  in 
Cambodia  from  sitting  at  the  U.N..  while 
permitting  Democratic  Kampuchea  for- 
ces to  recuperate  along  the  Thai  border. 
Under  the  circumstances  both  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  China  are  now  reasonably 
popular  again  in  Thailand,  and  Vietnam 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  viewed  with 
dark  suspicion  and  anxiety. 

The  American  presidential  election, 
therefore,  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
Thai  intellectuals,  and  I  tried  to  interpret 
the  prospects  through  newspaper  and 
panel  discussions.  The  election  of  Rea- 
gan seemed  reassuring  to  most  of  my 
Thai  friends  since  he  was  thought  to  be 
more  alert  to  Soviet  machinations  and 
dedicated  to  greater  defense  spending. 
The  deputy  prime  minister.  Dr.  Thanat 
Khoman.  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Washington  after  the  election  positively 
t)eaming  about  the  new  uplift  he  detected 
in  America.  Just  before  I  left  Bangkok  in 
January  Dr.  Thanat  and  I  disagreed  at  a 
panel  discussion  on  whether  the  leftists 


Lao  foreign  ministry.  A  few  insistent 
phone  calls  managed  the  rest.  After  vis- 
iting   Vientiane    twice,    however,    my 
reports  on  life  In  Laos  were  hardly  such 
as  to  make  me  appear  a  fellow  traveler, 
even  though  somnolent,  unkempt,  small 
town  Vientiane  held  a  certain  appeal  for 
me  after  living  in  roaring,  aggressive 
Bangkok. 

One  of  the  world's  poorest  countries, 
Laos  remains  almost  stagnant.  The  lure 
of  a  bettereconomic  opportunity  abroad, 
through  flight  across  the  Mekong  River 
to  transit  refugee  camps  in  Thailand  is 
also  draining  Laos  of  its  dwindling  pool 
of  semi-educated  people,  as  well  as  its 
embattled    hill    tribes.    Thailand    can 
further  complicate  the  problem  for  Laos 
by  imposing  blockades  on  its  land-locked 
neighbor,    but    this   only   pushes   Laos 
further  into  dependence  on  Vietnam  and 
the  communist  block.  Nonetheless,  the 
Cuban  militar>-  attache  to  Hanoi  gravely 
assured  me  at  the  bar  in  Vientiane's  one 
international    hotel,    all   agree   on    the 
necessity  of  peace. 

Laos  is  a  topic  in  itself,  however,  and 
was  only  one  of  our  family's  many  trav- 
els while  in  Bangkok.  Weekend  trips  with 
the  Siam  Society  exposed  us  to  more 
Buddha   relics  than  the  casual  tourist 


"The  election  of  Reagan 
seemed  reassuring  to 
most  of  my  Thai  friends. 


would  care  to  see,  but  with  expert  Thai 
guides  we  acquired  a  real  delight  in  their 
variety  and  artistic  qualities.  We  also 
came  to  appreciate  the  other  Thailand  of 
provincial  towns,  farmers,  hill  tribes, 
railroads  and  river  traffic,  so  different 
from  the  swollen  westernized  metropolis 
of  Bangkok.  And  then  to  go  to  Kath- 
mandu  for  Christmas  and  on  to  Sherpa 
villages  by  foot  was  to  span  even  more  of 
the  extraordinary  spectrum  of  life  in 
Asia.  Little  wonder  that  we  are  anxious 
to  return  to  learn  more  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  our  appreciation  of  the 
many  exceptional  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can culture  and  academic  life. 

•  •  • 
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Electric    Warrior  dynamic 


by  Stephanie  Broun 

A  rock  group  with  an  out-of- 
tho-ordinary  sound.  T.  Rex 
combines  the  zany  lyricism  of 
the  B-fS2s  with  a  pulsing,  aggres 
sive  disco  bt^at  and  the  funky 
melodies  of  Rod  Stewart.  Popu 
lar  in  the  early  70s.  T.  Rex  is 
now  making  a  comeback  with 
songs  from  its  "Electric  War- 
rior" album. 

Gentle  music  and  mystical 
words  are  what  originally 
turned  many  people  onto  T. 
Rex.  The  '•Ride  a  White  Swan" 
album  which  came  out  in  1970 
soared  to  the  top  of  the  charts 
and  won  the  group  its  first 
acclaim.  "Ride  a  White  Swan" 
was  followed  by  even  greater 
hits— "Hot  Love."  "Telegram 
Sam."  and  "Jeepster."  Its 
latest  smashes,  including  "The 
Motivator"  and  "Get  it  On." 
have  repopularized  the  group. 

No  extensive  analysis  is 
needed  to  discover  the  key  to  T. 
Rex's  immediate  appeal.  The 
attraction  lies  in  its  uncompli- 
cated, driving  rhythm  and 
easily-identifiable  lyrics.  T. 
Rex    does    not    depend    uF>on 


screeching  guitar  solos  and  syn- 
thesizers to  dress  up  its  songs. 
Instead,  it  reliefs  soIcIn  on  the 
ensemble  of  rh\thm  guitar, 
drums,  a  simple  bass  line,  bon- 
gos and  occasional  hand  claps. 
The  vocals  keep  within  a  mid- 
range  that  everyone  can  sing 
along  with  without  having  to 
touch  his  chin  to  his  clavicle. 

Another  joy  to  be  found  in  T. 
Rex  is  the  lyrics— at  times 
tender,  and  at  times  coarse,  but 
almost  always  understandable. 
This  verse  from  "The  Motiva- 
tor" typifies  the  group's  simple 
language:  "I  love  the  way  you 
walk  don't  you  know  you're  the 
coal  motivator  ...  I  love  the 
clothes  you  wear  they're  so 
mean  they're  so  free  they're  so 
handsome.  Love  the  clothes  you 
wear.  1  love  it. "  and  the  chorus: 
"Just  like  a  car  you're  pleasing 
to  behold  I'll  call  you  Jaguar  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  . . .  Girl  I'm  just  a 
Jeepster  for  your  love.  Girl  I'm 
just  a  vampire  for  your  love. 
I'm  gonna  suck  you." 

The    'Electric    Warrior" 
album  also  displavs  a  skillful 


diversitv  of  songs.  "Rip  Off" 
features   loud,    grating   voc^als 
which    complement    the   cyni 
cism  of  the  lyrics:  "The  Presi- 
dent's   weird,    he's    got    a 
burgund\  beard,  li  sa  ripoff . 
The    "Lean    Women's    Blues 
represents  a  welcome  alterna 
tive  with  its  ballad  like  verses 
and    acoustic    guitar.    But 
whether  it's  a  rock  tune,  a  bal 
lad.  or  the  blues.  T.  Rex  dis 
plays    a    flair    for    dynamic 
simplicity    and    alluring    lyri 
cism.  The  result  is  unique. 
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Dance  Society  steps  into  new  season 


A  mother  daughter  team,  a 
Williamstown  native  and  a  mas- 
ter of  Afro  American  dance  are 
iust  a  few  of  the  experts  that  the 
Williams  dance  department  will 
bring  to  campus  this  year. 

This  past  weekend,  the 
department  hosted  the  resid- 
ency of  Indrani  and  Sukanya. 
two  classical  Indian  dancers 
who  demonstrated  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  more  to  dance  than 
to  shoes.  Later  in  the  fall.  Dr. 
Alice  Helpern  will  begin  a  series 
of  master  classes,  with  a  lecture 
on  the  technique  of  Martha  Gra- 
ham, one  of  the  great  pioneers 
in  modern  dance.  In  conjunction 
with  this  class,  the  department 


will  present  the  film.  "A 
Dancer's  World." 

If  the  name  Renzi  makes  vou 
think  only  of  long  lines  and  text- 
books, then  think  again.  This 
winter  study.  Marta  Renzi.  a 
native  of  Williamstown.  will 
step  in  to  take  the  place  of  dance 
director  Joy  Ann  Dewey,  who 
will  be  on  leave  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  Renzi.  an  estab- 
lished choreographer  with  her 
own  company,  will  instruct  stu- 
dents in  the  dance  classes  and 
will  also  direct  a  student  con- 
cert choreographed  by  her. 

Following  Marta  Renzi's 
residency.  Rudolph  Von  Laban 
will  teach  his  theories  of  effort. 
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The  Versatility  Cut  by 


Women  today  want  versatility  They're  career  women, 
mothers,  hostesses,  wives,  homemakers  and  students,  all 
rolled  mto  one  This  is  why  a  versatilecut  isso  important  No 
longer  does  a  woman  have  to  be  locked  into  one  look  The 
shoulder  length  allows  for  both  romantic  long  looks  and 
many  updo  alternatives  A  perm  base  can  give  the  styles 
extra  body 

Pictured  here  are  just  a  few  versions  of  this  look  for  today's 
versatile  woman 


Call  for  an 
appointment  or 
just  walk  in  on 
Spring  Street 
Williamstown  458-9167 

OR  Pittsfield  447-9576,  443-9819;  Bennington,  Vt.  (802)  442-9823 


shape,  design  and  movement 
for  dancers  and  actors  alike. 
During  the  second  half  of  the 
semester.  Chuck  Davis  and 
members  of  his  company  will 
teach  Afro-American  dance. 
Davis  is  an  e.xpert  in  the  field, 
having  spent  much  time  in 
Africa  studying  the  life  and  cul- 
ture of  his  people. 

The  dance  department, 
remains  undaunted  in  its  efforts 
to  bring  an  ever  changing  and 
interesting  look  at  dance  to  the 
college.  With  five  student 
teachers,  21  classes  a  week  and 
the  several  residencies,  perfor- 
mances and  guest  choreo- 
graphers, there  is  something 
offered  for  everyone. 


Scandinavian 
music 

A  program  of  all  Scandina- 
vian vocal  music,  sponsored  by 
the  Weston   Language  Center, 

will  be  performed  on  Monday; 
Sept.  28  at  8:  (K)  P.M.  in  tho  wos 
ton  Language  Center.  The  con- 
cert, featuring  mezzo  soprano 
Hanne  B.  Booth  and  accompa- 
nist Betty  Pierce,  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public  The  program 
will  include  "Haugtussa"  by 
Edvard  Grieg  and  the  first 
American  performance  of 
"Leider"  by  Vagn  Holmboeand 
"Divekes  Sange"  by  Peter 
Heise.  The  song  cycles  will  be 
sung  in  the  original  languages, 
with  translations  available,  and 
the  composers  and  the  works 
will  be  discussed  briefly  during 
the  recital. 


^   Fashion  begins  with . . . 
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Tempers  flare  in  bookstore  feud 


by  Koh  Brook.s 

For  many  years  tension 
lurked  on  Spring  Street, 
present  but  unseen  behind 
bookstore  walls.  Then,  last 
spring,  it  exploded  into  view; 
with  a  flurry  of  hot  words  the 
textbook  situation  at  Williams 
College  changed  dramatically. 
Spurred  on  by  financial  prob- 
lems and  a  lack  of  faculty 
orders,  local  bookseller  Joseph 
Dewey  abruptly  challenged— 
and  discarded— an  informal 
agreement  which  had  existed 
between  him  and  business  rival 
Ralph  Renzi.  The  Battle  of  the 
Bookstores  had  begun. 

A  new,  more  openly  competi- 
tive textbook  business  appears 
to  be  on  the  horizon  for  Willi- 
ams.   However,    whether   this 


Students  swell  local  voting  list 


To  many  of  us  fall  conjures 
images  of  colored  trees,  schools 
reopening,  and  football  players 
inflicting  pain  on  one  another. 
However,  in  many  communi- 
ties, fall  is  also  the  season  for 
tuning  up  the  political  machines 
for  local,  off-year  elections. 

While  most  Williams  students 
can  participate  in  hometown 
politics  only  by  means  of  an 
absentee  ballot,  for  a  sizable 
number  of  Ephpersons  distance 
from  home  presents  no  such 
problem.  Why?  Because  they 
are  registered  to  vote  here. 

Seventy-three  Williams  stu- 
dents are  Williamstown  voters. 
Another  63  who  no  longer  live  on 
campus  (most  having  gradu- 
ated) still  remain  on  the  Willi- 
amstown voter  list. 

Many  of  the  student  voters 
registered  here  in  1980,  so  that 
they  might  work  (and  vote  for) 
presidential  candidate  Edward 
Kennedy  In  the  New  England 
stronghold    where    Kennedv 


stood  the  best  chances  of  scor- 
ing primary  wins.  Indeed,  the 
affiliations  of  the  locally- 
registered  Williams  students 
still  show  a  weighty  majority  of 
registered  Democrats  or  Inde- 
pendents. (See  box.) 

Of  course,  not  all  the  students 
who  register  in  Williamstown  do 
so  with  purely  political  aims. 

Brad  Adams  '82  gave  mixed 
reasons  for  having  registered  as 
a  Williamstown  Republican. 

*'I  wanted  to  vote  on  Election 
Day,  rather  than  go  through  the 
trouble  of  getting  an  absentee 
ballot,"  'Adams  remarked.  He 
cited  his  lack  of  a  real  "home 
town"  after  his  family  had 
moved  between  three  cities  in  as 

many  years. 

Carl  Berg  '82  gave  somewhat 
different— and  certainly  less 
political— reasons  for  register- 
ing here.  "My  parents  live  in 
Singapore,"  Berg  explained, 
"so  I  don't  have  any  home  town 
in  the  States  to  get  an  absentee 
ballot  from." 

Despite  the  surprisingly  large 
number  of  students  registered 


to  vote  locally,  only  a  few  seem 
to-take  any  interest  in  William- 
stown politics. 

Senior  Howard  Shapiro,  how- 
ever, is  one  notable  exception. 
Shapiro,  who  worked  closely 
with  the  Kennedy  camp  in  1980, 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Williamstown  Democratic 
Town  Committee  since  May, 
1980. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  more 
students  don't  involve  them- 
selves in  local  politics,"  Shapiro 
said,  "because  in  such  a  small 
town  they  can  have  a  considera- 
ble impact  on  events  that  great- 
ly affect  the  College." 

Though   elected   for   a   four- 
year  term  to  the  Democratic 
Town  Committee,  Shapiro— like 
all  of  the  students  interviewed— 
remarked  that  his  status  as  a 
Williamstown    voter    did    not 
reflect  an  intention  to  settle  in 
the     area     immediately     after 
graduation. 

"I  asked  Kurt  Tauber  for  a 
job,"  Shapiro  said  jokingly, 
"but  he  said  I'd  have  to  wait  at 
least  a  few  years  first." 


Williams  Students  on  Williamstown  Voting  List 


Currently 

on 
Campus 

No  Longer 

on 
Campus 


Rep. 


8 


Dem. 


19 


26 


Ind. 


46 


32 


Total 


Total 
73 

63 

136 


Carl  Berg  '82,  one  of  several  who 
chose  to  register  as  a  Williamstown 
voter.  (Doherty) 
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duke 

Fuqua    School 
of    Business 


A  representative  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business 
will  be  on  campus  Thursday.  October  1,  to  discuss  the 
Duke  MBA  Program.  Interested  students  may  obtain 
further  information  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling. 


will  ultimately  be  beneficial  or 
detrimental  to  the  College  com- 
munity is  open  to  speculation. 
The  most  extreme  views  on  the 
subject  come,  not  surprisingly, 
from  Dewey  and  Renzi 
themselves. 

Initially,  the  bookstore 
owners  had  shared  an  under- 
standing that  if  a  professor 
chose  to  inform  only  one  dealer 
of  his  course  texttx)ok  needs,  the 
other  would  not  attempt  to  sell 
books  for  that  class.  Dewey, 
however,  claims  there  was 
insufficient  business  in  town  to 
support  two  stores  and  that  both 
his  and  Renzi's  establishments 
were  on  shaky  economic 
ground.  As  a  result,  Dewey  has 
begun  selling  texts  officially 
ordered  from  Renzi.  In  other 
words,  textbook-order  "poach- 
ing" has  arrived. 

The  effect  of  this  arrival  may 
not  be  fully  appreciated  until 
one  realizes  that,  once  poaching 
has  made  its  appearance,  it 
must  become  the  only  game  in 
town.  Renzi.  who  ordered  100 
percent  of  the  books  for  what  he 
thought  would  be  "his"  courses 


this  semester,  has  suddenly 
found  himself  vastly  over- 
stocked. He  will  have  no  choice, 
he  acknowledges,  but  to  adopt  a 
policy  similar  to  Dewey's  in  the 
future. 

The  problems  with  open  com- 
petition in  the  book  market  cen- 
ters on  the  issue  of  ordering. 
Ideally,  both  dealers  would 
order  .something  over  half  of  the 
books  needed  for  any  one 
course,  hoping  to  sell  all  of  them 
by  attracting  the  majority  of 
customers  into  their  stores. 
Renzi,  though,  maintains  that 
this  has  not  in  fact  happened  in 
the  past  when  both  stores  supp- 
lied for  the  same  course. 
"Dewey  has  never  ordered  half 
of  the  books  in  a  shared  course, 
never." 

According  to  Renzi,  Dewey 
has  not  been  able  to  sell  enough 
and  has  consistently  underor- 
dered  his  share  of  the  books  to 
avoid  return  shipping  charges 
on  unbought  texts.  Renzi  claims 
this  has  forced  him  to  reorder 
books  when  Dewey's  reticence 
caused  a  shortage,  and  eventu- 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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New  band  promises  great  music 


by  Kip  Cinnamon 

The  secret  is  out.  A  seething 
cauldron    of    steaming    new 
music  is  brewing  on  Williams 
College.  Working  with  two  gui- 
tars,   bass.    sax.   drums,    key 
board    and    some    voracious 
vocals,  band  members  James 
Pfeiffer.  Adam  Merims.  Andy 
Schlosscr.  John  (Jrahani,  Mark 
Adams.     Bruce    Leddy.    and 
dynamic  Julie  Brooks  are  creat- 
ing music  that  promises  to  do 
more  than  simply  fill  the  pres- 
ent gap  in  College  dance  bands. 
Due  to  roar  onto  the  part\'  cir 
cuit  around  Homecoming,  guit- 
arist   Pfeiffer   describes    the 
band's    present     playing    as 
"extremelN'    formative"    and 
adds    with    characteristic    shy 
confidence  that  "Were  pretty 
tight,  though."  If  a  recent  prac- 
tice session  is  any  indication, 
James     is     understating     the 


group's  progress. 

Band  members  bring 
together  the  volatile  elements  of 
high-energy  and  inexperience. 
The  results  are  a  roaring  fresh- 
ness; the  music  is  highly  dance- 
able,  often  funky.  James 
Pfeiffer.  a  loosely  kept  secret  on 
the  lead  guitar  during  his  three 
years  here,  is  finally  plugged  in. 
out  of  the  closet,  and  tearing  off 
crisp  licks  in  his  quiet  way. 
promising  the  band  a  humble 
new  star. 

Adam  Merims  and  Andy 
Schlosser  are  the  two  members 
with  some  previous  stage  time. 
Both  played  with  The  Doctors, 
Andy  also  smilingly  mentioned 
a  recent  tour  with  Talking 
Heads.  Their  exptMience  and 
musical  maturity  draw  a  neces- 
sary balance  with  the  new  musi- 
cians, helping  to  direct  the  fresh 
arrangements.  Adam  bangs  a 
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solid  rhythm  guitar,  and  Andy's 
punchy  bass  keeps  the  temjx) 
thrusting. 

James'  lead  is  regularly 
given  to  John  (Jraham.  who 
blows  a  ripping  alto  sax.  The 
depth  and  versatility  his  wailing 
horn  add  to  the  group  assures 
that  the  freshness  will  not  sour 
after  a  few  performances. 
Bruce  Leddy  dances  on  his 
electric  piano  and  promises  "a 
synthesizer  is  on  the  way", 
adding  even  more  texture  to 
their  full  sound.  Mark  Adams, 
who  was  tardy  to  the  session 
because  he  attended  a  "fantas- 
tic" Simon  andGarfunkel  reun- 
ion in  Central  Park,  lends  his 
sure  drumming  to  the  band.  He 
threatens  a  syncopated  funki- 
ness  on  the  new  wave  numbers, 
and  if  he  lets  this  loose,  his  beat 
will  keep  moving  your  head  and 
vour  feet. 

Julie  Brooks  is  a  knockout 
behind  her  microphone.  She 
growls  and  screams  like  a  blond 
Benetar  only  to  lilt  her  soprano 
sound  into  strong,  clear  highs. 
This  is  her  first  rock  experience 
from  the  band  side  of  the  stage. 

Their  name,  song  list,  and 
schedule  are  yet  a  secret— they 
are  a  shy  band  still.  But  let  it  be 
known:  A  new  band  will  soon  be 
electrifying  Williams  parties 
with  its  own  arrangements  of 
rock,  pop,  new  wave,  and  reg- 
gae songs.  So  stand  by  for  good 
tunes. 


Letters 


Veda  Zuponcic  takes  a  bow  following  her  "thoughtful  and  polished  perfor- 
mance' at  last  Friday's  Young  Artist  concert. 

Pianist  starts  series 


by  Greg  Capaldini 

Last  Friday  night's  piano  rec- 
ital by  Veda  Zuponcic,  the  first 
in  the  Young  Artist  Series,  was 
not  for  everybody.  Ms.  Zupon- 
cic,  music  department   chair- 
person at  Glassboro  (NJ)  State 
College,  is  drawn  to  both  large 
programs   and   pieces   of  high 
intellectual  caliber.  Though  her 
program    was    best    suited    to 
experienced  concertgoers,  her 
thoughtful,   authoritative,   and 
polished    performances   were 
something  anyone  could  enjoy. 
The  uninitiated   listener  was 
bound  to  be  thrown  by  Schu- 
mann's Kreisleriana.  As  is  typi- 
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With  this  coupon. 
Offer  good  for  one  week 
Burger  King,  Rte.  2,  Williamstown 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 

STARTS 
SUNDAY,  SEPT.  27 

Check  your  mailbox  for  details 


cal  with  Romantic  works,  the 
basis  is  extra-musical,  here 
based  on  writings  by  E.T.A. 
Hoffman.  Schumann's  episodic 
discourse  employ  musical  devi- 
ces primarily  in  response  to  the 
literary  flow. 

The  most  compelling  work  of 
the  evening  was  Beethoven's 
Sonata  »31  in  A  flat,  both  in 
terms  of  the  striking  transcen- 
dental elements  typical  of  late 
Beethoven  and  of  the  artist's 
solid  understanding  of  them. 
Improvisational  elements  are 
scattered  through  the  music, 
like  frequent  changes  of  tempo, 
and  recitative-like  measures  in 
which  the  note  values  actually 
fail  to  add  upcorrectly. 

Zuponcic's  astute  execution 
of  these  moments  was  nicely 
matched  by  her  rendition  of  the 
final  fugue,  which  really 
sounded  like  the  interplay  of 
symphonic  voices,  rather  than 
the  piled-up  sonorities  that  so 
many  pianistsdishout. 

The  program  ended  with  the 
comparatively  facile  Venezia  e 
Napoli  by  Lizst.  Here  the  play- 
ing was  at  its  most  fluent,  with 
giddy  Italianisms  shining 
through  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
traveler's  fond  recollections. 
Prokofiev's  graceful  Prelude  in 
C  was  the  encore. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

Addresses  of  people  away  from 
school  for  the  semester  Rachel 
Varley.  Institut  d'Europeens,  77 
Rue  Doguerre,  75104,  Pans 
(14e).  FRANCE  Susan  Q-Brien. 
AFOW  Pierrakou  26  Zografou. 
Athens.  Greece  Rich  Stern. 
Institute  for  European  Studies, 
Freying  4.  Palais  Kinsky.  A1010. 
Vienna  1  Austria  Richie  Mass 
and  Liz  Cole:  94  Greencroft 
Gardens,  London  NW6  3PH, 
England  Roger  Piatt.  Institute 
of  European  Studies.  56  Russel 
Square-1  Bloomsbury,  London 
WC1    England. 

Ham  Radio  messages  to 
anywhere  in  U.S.,  Canada. 
Argentina.  Bolivia,  Brazil. 
Chile.  Colombia.  Costa  Rica. 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador.  Ghana. 
Guatemala,  Guyana.  Haiti, 
Honduras.  Israel.  Jamaica, 
Jordan.  Liberia  Mexico  Nica- 
ragua. Panama.  Paraguay, 
Peru,  The  Gambia,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago.  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  Inquire  at  Gold- 
man's Jewelers,  Spring  St 

Note  These  messages  are  sent 
free  of  charge 

UPS  Mailing,  8  30-11  00  The 
Mole  Hole 

HELP  WANTED  Work  in  your 
own  home  Send  work  history, 
name,  address,  and  phone 
number  to  Mike  P  O  Box  68. 
Water  Vliet.  Michigan  49098 
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Threat 


times  last  year  and,  again  this 
year,  two  nights  after  the  mat- 
tress fire).  Would  there  have 
been  time  enough  to  find 
another  one? 

OK.  You  see  my  point.  Do  not 
tamper  with  the  fire  safety 
equipment.  It  could  cost  you 
your  life— or  a  lifetime  of  guilt 
for  the  death  of  someone  else. 

I'm  accustomed  to  thinking 
that  Williams  students,  wha- 
tever other  differences  they 
have,  all  believe  in  toleration 
and  freedom  of  speech.  But  I 
understand  that  the  bulletin 
board  in  Baxter  which  displays 
the  materials  of  the  Williams 
Committee  to  Oppose  the  Draft 
was  trashed  last  week,  not  for 
the  first  time.  Bulletin  boards 
permit  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions. Am  I  wrong  to  think  that 
Williams  students  are  tolerant? 

On  second  thought,  maybe  it's 
a  case  of  misplaced  tolerance. 
Thomas  Hobbes,  anticipating 
the  criticism  that  his  view  of  the 
human  condition  was  too  pes- 
simistic, says  to  his  critics, 
'when  you  lock  your  doors  and 
your  chests,  you  criticize  man- 
kind as  much  by  your  deeds  as  I 
do  by  my  words.'  Williams  stu- 
dents, by  falling  to  lock  their 
doors,  show  a  naive  tolerance  of 
theft.  Most  of  our  (increasing) 


problem  with  thefts  is  the  result 
of  doors  left  unlocked.  My  guess 
is  that  the  thieves  are  profes- 
sionals who  find  students  easy 
pickings. 

Intolerant  of  opinion,  tolerant 
of  thievery.  It  doesn't  make 
much  sense,  does  It? 

Dean  Daniel  O'Connor 


Party 


To  the  editor, 

I  find  it  rather  sad  that  stu- 
dents at  a  college  of  Williams's 
caliber  feel  it  is  acceptable  to 
transcend  all  socially  consider- 
ate rules  of  behavior  when 
under  the  Influence  of  excessive 
alcohol  consumption.  This  past 
weekend  was  host  to  both  the 
Black  and  White  and  the  White 
and  Black  parties,  and  some 
person  or  persons  Inspired  by  an 
overlarge  Intake  of  alcohol  felt 
It  would  be  enjoyable  to  go  into 
another's  room  and  render  it 
unfit  for  human  habitation. 

I  am  a  resident  of  Mills  House, 
which  hosted  the  White  and 
Black  party  this  weekend.  This 
party  seemed  an  enjoyable  and 
considerably  less  expensive 
alternative  to  the  longer  estab- 
lished affair  being  held  at  Dodd. 
Students  were  enjoying  them- 
selves, sporting  their  imagina- 
tive combinations  of  black  and 
white  (or  should  I  say  white  and 
black?)  But  some  person  felt 
that  sufficient  enjoyment  could 
not  be  extracted  from  the  party 


it.self,  and  thus  undertook  a 
search  for  more  exciting 
pastimes. 

Discovering  an  unlocked 
room  in  Mills  devoid  of  its  occu 
pant,  this  person  discovered  the 
"fun"  for  which  It  searched.  An 
unopened  bottle  of  quality 
sherry  stood  on  the  windowslll. 
It  was  but  a  moment's  work  for 
this  fun-loving  soul  to  open  the 
bottle.  And  yet,  an  enjoyable 
swig  of  sherry  was  not  that  for 
which  this  student  searched. 
Far  more  appealing  was  the 
Idea  of  simply  pouring  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  onto  the  bed. 
And  thus  when  the  hapless  resi- 
dent returned  to  her  room,  she 
was  greeted  by  a  bed  and  bed- 
clothes thoroughly  soaked  with 
fine  sherry.  The  soul  of  wit  who 
had  been  responsible  for  this 
view  did  not  deign  to  be  present 
at  Its  unveiling.  Perhaps  had  he 
or  she  been  present,  the  realiza- 
tion might  have  come  to  him  or 
her  that  th^  person  to  whom  the 
b^d,  sherry  and  room  belonged 
had  nothing  to  sleep  on  and 
nowhere  to  sleep.  It  might  also 
have  been  apparent  that  the 
mattress  now  reeked  in  a  most 
definite  way  of  sherry,  a  fluid 
which  is  a  pleasure  to  drink  but 
not  to  sleep  on.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  jolly  soul  who  enter- 
tained him  or  herself  in  this 
fashion  had  a  very  bad  han- 
gover and  a  decently  guilty  con- 
science. But  somehow  I  fear 
neither  of  these  will  be  enough 
to  prompt  an  apology. 

Caroline  Kettlewell  'H4 


Hallmark  Cards  for  all  Occasions 

Jewish  New  Year,  September  29 
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Photo  Albums 
Art  Supplies 
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36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
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Bookstore  Feud 


Continued  from  Page  5 
ally,  has  increased  the  size  of 
the  original  orders.  Renzi 
believes  that  open  competition 
will  lead  to  many  courses  In 
which  students  do  not  have 
enough  books. 

Conversely.  Dewey  is  confi- 
dent that  competition  will  work. 
He  would  like  to  see  all  profes- 
sors filing  copies  of  their  text- 
book needs  with  his  store  and 
Renzl's,  as  well  as  with  the  Pooh 
Perplex  and  the  1914  Library. 
Dewey  responds  to  the  charges 
of  underorderlng,  asserting  "I 
get  my  half  and  a  little  extra." 

Any  book  dealer,  says  Dewey, 
has  to  make  regular  returns  to 
almost  every  publisher  any- 
way, when  copies  of  non- 
textbooks  don't  sell— "It's  a 
part  of  the  business."  The  cost 
of  sending  back  a  few  unbought 
textbooks  Is  not  prohibitive,  he 
claims. 

When  questioned  about  the 
occasional  shortages  of  books 
for  classes,  Dewey  pointed  out 
that  many  factors  determine 
why  book  shortages  occur. 
Course  enrollment  can  Increase 
unexpectedly,  the  publisher  can 
be  out  of  stock,  the  warehouse 
can  be  slow,  and  mistakes  can 
be  made  by  the  publisher. 

For  Instance,  Dewey 
explains,  this  semester  he 
ordered  The  Iliad  for  History  of 
Ideas  101  and  Classics  101  and 
received  boxes  of  Managerial 
Psychology. 

The  official  College  position  Is 
presently  one  of  non-interfer- 
ence. Dewey  would  like  to  see 
the  school  direct  the  faculty  to 
send  copies  of  Its  orders  to  both 
stores.  Last  spring,  he  submit- 
ted this  proposal  to  Provost  J. 
Hodge  Markgraf,  and  to  then 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Francis  Oak- 
ley. The  College  rejected  the 
proposal.  Markgraf  said, 
because  It  does  not  want  to  be  In 
the  position  of  having  to  force  a 
faculty  member  to  send  an 
order  somewhere  against  his 
wishes.  "The  faculty  have  their 
rights  too,"  Markgraf  said. 


Although  the  College,  as 
Markgraf  says,  "doesn't  want 
to  play  the  traffic  cop  on  Spring 
Street,"  there  are  options  which 
could  be  considered. 

In  the  spring  of  1980  a  short- 
lived Book  Committee  was 
formed.  Consisting  of  Renzi, 
Dewey,  a  representative  of  the 
Pooh  Perplex,  a  student  and  a 
faculty  member,  the  committee 
met  to  air  concerns  on  all  sides 
and  work  out  grievances.  A  sim- 
ilar committee  at  this  time 
could  be  beneficial,  and  cer- 
tainlv  would  not  be  idle. 


NEIL  YOUNG 
Comes  A  Time 
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We  now  buy  and 

sell  used  records. 

Check  our  back  room  full  of 

used  rock,  jazz,  etc.  Amazing 
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lowest  prices. 

TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 
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Inglenook  or 
California  Cellars 

Burgundy,  Rose,  Chablis 
4  liter  bottles 

6.99 


Budweiser 
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12  oz.  cans 
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Labatt's  Beer 
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16  oz.  returnable  bottles 

7.49/case  plus  deposit 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 
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CC  re-examines 
Clifford  report 

by  Susan  Kandol 

Fortytivo  students  debated 
housing  problems  and  solutions 
at  the  first  College  Council 
meetinK  of  the  year  held  last 
W(Hinesday  at  the  Log. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  confu 
sion  over  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  controversial  (iifford 
Report.  Kathleen  Merrigan    SJ 


and    John    O'Rorkc     SJ.    co- 
chairmen     uf     the       Housing 
Committee,  spoke  on  the  moti- 
vation behind  the  various  pro 
posals  and  on  the  pioblems  that 
still  need  to  b(^  dvaU  with. 

The  (i  if  ford  Report,  said 
Merrigan.  stemmed  from  a 
desire  to  lessen  the  division 
between  academic  and  residen 
tial  life,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  house  government. 

"The  Clifford  Committee  felt 
there  was  no  day  to-day  self 
government  in  the  houses."  said 


College  Council  President  Freddy  Nathan  (second  from  left)  reported  on 
student  aid  developments  at  last  Wednesday's  Council  meeting. 


Two  new  Doonesbury's  are  in— 

Thanks  for  cooperating  during  the  rush. 
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LATE  NITE  SNACKS 

Delivery  from  Napolitano's  Pizza 
FOR  JUST  50C 


That's: 

$5  for  a  large  cheese  pizza 
lonly  5C  more  than  Colonial} 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  DOOR 


Call  X6621  Between  9  and  10:30 

Tues  .  Wed  .  and  Thurs  Nights 

All  deliveries  made  between  11:30  and  12:00 
Service  Starts  Tonight 


"There's  more  to  being  photographed  than 
twisting  back  and  forth  and  looking  toward  the 
future!" 
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Allow  yourself  up  to  ':  hour  in  our  dedicated  studio  and 
well  take  12  poses,  with  a  change  of  clothing  if  you 
wish,  and  present  the  8  best  previews  to  choose  from- 


20°'o  off  framing  of  our 
Senior  Portraits 
with  this  ad 


'«^»r»' 


STOP  BY  TODA  V  OR  CALL  FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT 


inc. 

Everything  m  Photography 
1WATERSTREET      WILLIAMSTQWN    fVIASS   01267      4134583113 


MtMiigan.  "Thr  house  presi 
dents  soom  to  tx^  concerned  with 
parties,  and  the  ptMsonal  prob 
lems  and  larger  political  ques- 
tions of  their  house  members 
are  ipnoied.  "  she  added. 

The  question  of  the  mainte- 
nance tax.  whieh  goes  in  part  to 
the  resid'^^ntial  house  social 
budget  and  in  part  to  Buildings 
.1  n  d  ( !  I  o  u  n  d  s  ,  \\-  a  s  a  1  s  o 
discussed. 

"A  certain  percentage  of 
house  residents  don't  actually 
join  their  houses  and  therefore 
pa.\  the  ta.x  without  bt^nefiting." 
said  Merrigan. 

The  (Jifford  plan  to  establish 
advisory  committees  composed 
of  house  presidents  and  faculty 
associates  from  each  house  in 
gioups  sueh  as  Mis.sjons  Paik 

T\ler.  Berkshire-Dodd.  Row 
Houses,  and  (ireykx^k  will  also 
receive  attention  from  the 
Housing  Committee. 

"We  hope  this  year  we  can  be 
a  more  \  iable  committee."  said 
Merrigan. 

Other  proposals  that  still  need 
to  bv  implementtxi  b\  the  Com- 
mittee on  I'ndergraduate  Life 
(Cl'Li  concern  the  freshman 
inclusion  process,  which 
O'Rorke  calls  "nebulous,  at 
best."  minority  student  integra- 
tion, and  the  noise  problem  at 
Prospect  House. 

"In  the  past,  the  Housing 
Committee  hasnt  worked 
closelN  with  the  CL'L."  said 
ORorke.  citing  closer  coopera- 
tion, more  open  meetings  of  the 
Housing  Committee  and  more 
student  input  as  necessary  for 
effective  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

Steve  Spears  '8,3.  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  CC 
Treasurer,  announced  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, held  yesterday,  during 
which  he  planned  to  "decide  the 
general  direction  and  philo- 
soph\  of  the  budget."  which  is 
set  between  S13.t.00()  and 
$140,000. 

"Things  look  pretty  good." 
said  Spears.  "The  final  budget 
should  reach  College  Council  by 
mid-November." 


Fed — student  loans  cut 


by  FYeddy  Nuthan 

The  I'nited  States  Senate  and 
the    House  of  Representatives 
agreed  this  summer  to  authori- 
zation provisions  in  the  federal 
budget  that  would  drastically 
reduce  aid  to  higher  education. 
These  cuts  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
budget    cutting    program, 
announctxi  last  spring  by  0MB 
Director  David  Stockman.  Par- 
ticularlx  hard  hit  were  theGua- 
lanteed    Student    Loan    (CISL) 
Program  and  the  Basic  Educa- 
tional OpportunitN  (irants  (oth- 
erwise    known    as     "Pell 
(irants").  two  programs  which 
in  recent  years  had  a  substan 
tial  role  in  providing  support  to 
low    and     middle    income 
students. 

The  authorization  levels  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  Education 
Conferees  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House  who  met  in  July  to 
work  out  differences  between 
the  authorization  provisions 
adopted  in  the  House  budget  and 
the  Senate  Amendment. 

Since  most  Williams  students 
have  already  borrowed  their 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  for 
the  current  1981-82  year,  most  of 
these  changes  will  not  affect 
grants  and  loans  until  the  1982- 
83  school  year. 

L'nder  present  law  which 
stays  in  effect  until  October  1. 
there  is  no  income  ceiling  and 
students  are  permitted  to  bor- 
row up  to  $2..5(X)  per  year, 
regardless  of  family  income, 
with  the  government  guaran- 
teeing repayment  of  the  loan  to 
the  lending  institution.  How- 
ever, beginning  October  1. 1981. 
students  from  families  earning 
more  than  $30,000  adjusted 
gross  income  per  year  must 
pass  a  needs  test  to  borrow  a 
GSL.  The  definition  of  need  is 
left  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. Terrel  Bell,  to  determine. 
College  students  from  families 
earning  up  to  $30,000  a  year 
would  automatically  qualify  for 
federally  guaranteed  loans  with 
the  government  paying  the  in- 


school  interest  subsidy  plus  the 
special  allowance  to  the  lender. 
Ironically  thegreat  amount  of 
publicity  generated  in  the 
spiing  and  early  summer  not 
onl>  prompted  most  students  to 
get  their  loans  early  but  also 
attracted  new  borrowers  who 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
federal  bonanza  before  it  was 
too  late.  Consequently,  the  cost 
savings  expected  may  indeed 
turn  into  significantly  greater 
overruns  than  anyone  im- 
agined. 

To  offset  these  losses  in  fed- 
eral aid  the  Trustees  of  Willi- 
ams have  recently  established  a 
Parent  Loan  Program,  which 
will  be  financed  by  using  a  por- 
tion of  the  College's  endowment 
funds.  It  is  currently  available 
to  any  Williams  parent  regard- 
less of  family  income.  "Willi- 
ams parents  will  be  eligible  for 
loans  of  up  to  $7. .500  a  year  ( less 
the  amount  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  and  any  scholar- 
ship aid)  at  12'.  interest,  with 
the  repayment  to  start  imme- 
diately, and  with  the  payments 
to  extend  over  a  period  that  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  anticipated 
length  of  the  student's  stay  at 
Williams,"  according  to  Presi- 
dent Chandler.  As  of  this  date 
close  to  1,=>0  Williams  students 
have  borrowed  an  average  of 
$4..'>33  each,  according  to  Robert 
Gewecke.  the  College  Comptrol- 
ler. 

The  Pell  program  of  basic 
educational  opportunity  grants 
is  the  other  ma  in  form  of  federal 
aid  for  students.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  authorization 
caps  of  $2.6,5  billion  for  1982.  $2.8 
billion  for  1983  and  $3.0  billion 
for  1984.  These  spending  limita- 
tions are  expected  to  force  con- 
siderable reduction  in  grants  to 
individual  students  but  the 
exact  impact  cannot  be  mea- 
sured without  knowing  how 
many  students  will  be  eligible 
and  what  the  amount  of  the 
grant  will  be.  For  the  1981-82 
academic  year  the  maximum 
Pell  Grant  will  be  $1670. 


Stereos  stolen  from  Morgan  Hall 


Continued  from  Page  1 

adjoining  ground-floor  rooms  in 
Armstrong  House,  apparently 
through  open  windows.  O'Con- 
nor suspects  "transients" 
rather  than  students  or  local 
residents. 

"I  think  it's  professionals 
coming  through  town  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  opportunities. 
They  know  students  are  a  soft 

Touch,    not   locking   or   nailing 


down  anything  that  moves."  he 
commented.  O'Connor  believes 
that  crimes  of  this  type  are 
becoming  more  common  on 
campus,  especially  thefts  of  ste- 
reos and  bicycles. 

The  Dean  said  it  was  "unques- 
tionably a  mistake"  that  stu- 
dents were  not  informed  of  the 
possible  opening  of  the  storage 
room.  "The  students  were 
under  the  assumption  that  the 
room  would  be  kept  locked." 


Fahey  Beverage  Co.,  Inc. 

and 

The  Miller  Brewing  Co. 

Introduce  Your 
Miller  Campus  Representatives 

Jon  Dayton  x  6269 
Tom  Casey  x  6278 

CALL  THEM  FOR  DISCOUNTS 
ON  MILLER.  LITE  and  LOWENBRAU 


Cptii^ 
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O'Connor  agreed  that  the 
summer  storage  system  needed 
review.  "Many  of  our  students 
come  from  far  away."  he  said, 
"and  they  can't  take  all  their 
belongings  home.  It's  reasona- 
ble to  ask  the  College  to  store 
them  ...  A  central  storage  area 
is  one  answer.  We'd  have  to  find 
a  place  that's  dr>  and  secure 
against  vandalism. 

"We  can't  be  legally  liable  for 
belongings,  but  we  should  offer 
a  reasonable  guarantee  of 
security,  he  added.  "This  is  a 
serious  problem;  storage  is  an 
important  service  to  students. 
Our  short-term  problem  is  the 
recent  losses.  In  the  long  run  it's 
how  to  prevent  future  losses." 

Director  of  Student  Housing 
Wendy  Hopkins  also  com- 
mented on  the  situation.  "We 
make  it  clear  to  students  that 
they  store  things  at  their  own 
risk.  We  try  to  keep  storage 
areas  locked,  but  we  can't  be 
held  responsible  for  losses. 

"There's  no  one  place  large 
enough  to  store  everything  left 
for  the  summer.  There's  a  phen- 
omenal amount  of  it.  Space  is  at 
a  premium  on  this  campus,  so 
areas  are  used  for  storage  only 
if  they  cant  be  used  for  any- 
thing else."  Hopkins  said. 

"Most  colleges  won't  let  stu- 
dents leave  their  stuff  over  the 
summer."    added    Hopkins. 
They  make  them  lake  it  home  . 
.  .  we  want  to  continue  offering 


They're  oil!  The  Eph  runners  surge  \o  the  front  at  the  beginning  of  their  thrashing  of  North  Adams  State  on 
Wednesday.  (Dav.es) 

Odell's  team  looks  promising 


Continued  from  Page  10 
clinched  at  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son by  bull  Sean  Crotty .  a  sopho- 
more from  Troy,  N.Y.  Crotty 
fills  the  shoes  of  departed  Bill 
Novicki  quite  ably,  and  should 
see  a  lot  of  action  this  season  as 
a  ball  carrier.  Senior  Kenny 
Mills  and  freshman  Frank 
Edwards  may  give  Crotty  a  rest 
at  times. 

The  receiving  corps  are  back, 
and  stronger  than  ever.  Split 
end  Micah  Taylor  (a  NESCAC 
sprint  champ  I  is  back  for  his 
second  full  season  of  football. 
Injury  prone  last  season.  Taylor 
was  a  key  cog  in  the  Eph's  early 
attack  before  getting  hurt.  Jun- 
ior Sly  Sommers  also  has  good 

SF>eod  and  hand.s,  but  little  var 

sity  experience. 

The  tight  end  position  would 
appear  weak  with  the  loss  of 
veteran  Dave  Greaney.  but 
senior  Craig  Overlander 
returns  from  a  leg  injury  which 
sidelined  him  last  season  to 
keep  the  position  strong.  Over- 
lander  has  good  size  Cn'!"  190t. 
speed,  and  hands,  and  will  catch 
more  than  his  share  of  passes  in 
'81. 

Offensive  line  a  question  mark 

The  offensive  line  is  a  unit  in 
transition,  despite  the  fact  that 
three  of  five  starters  are  return- 
ing. Center  is  the  big  question 
mark,  where  senior  Rory  Dunne 
and  sophomore  Bernie  Krause 
will  fight  for  the  right  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  departed  Marc 
Theofelakes. 

Guard  would  appear  strong 
with  starters  Tim  Clark  and 
Mike  Chamt)on  returning,  but 
Chambon  returns  after  a  brief 
tr>-out  at  linebacker  and  is  a 
bit  rusty. 

Tackles  are  solid,  as  well  as 
gigantic.  210  lb.  senior  Andy 
Robison  and  6'6"  (that's  no  mis- 
print) 240  lb.  junior  Gary  Stosz 
will  return  to  anchor  the  offen- 
sive line. 

The  Eph  defense  (  or 
Ephensei  may  have  its  prob- 
lems in  1981.  but  one  can  bet 
thev  won't  stem  from  the  front 


five.  Six  experienced  veterans 
return   for  five  spots. 

Six  defensive  linemen  return 

Nose  guard  is  again  being 
contested  by  senior  Joe  (Don't 
Call  Me  Sheldon  I  Ross  and  jun- 
ior Jack  Kowalik,  from  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.  Whoever  misses  out 
will  move  over  to  tackle,  where 
he  will  be  joined  by  Steve 
Doherty.  a  6'3"  220  lb.  senior 
from  Milton,  Mass.  who  was  the 
team's  best  down  lineman  last 
season.  Senior  Rob  Roberto 
from  Warwick,  R.I.  is  a  lean, 
mean,  tackling  machine  and 
will  also  see  plenty  of  inside 
action. 

The  ends  will  be  admirably 

anchored  b>'  two  gu>s  big 
enough  to  be  the  Williams  Octet. 
They  are  6'0"  190  lb.  Tom  Bou- 
chard of  Danvers.  Mass.  and 
6'2"  19.5  lb.  Gary  Pfaff  of  Bev- 
erly. Mass.  Both  are  expe- 
rienced and  nasty. 

The  SW.OOO  Question  is  who 
will  attempt  tc  repiace  the  two 
graduated  all-everything  line- 
backers. Brian  Benedict  and 
Mark  Deuschle.  N'eterans  Rick 
Versace  and  Mike  Hawkins 
have  the  inside  track— with 
sophomores  Chris  Woodworth 
and  Dan  Finneran  also  in  the 
running. 

The   team's   secondarv.    last 


year  the  best  nationally  in  Div- 
ision III.  is  sadly  depleted  also. 
The  only  returning  starter  is 
team  captain  Jeff  Kiesel.  a 
.senior  from  Chester  Springs, 
Pa.  However,  seniors  Darrell 
White,  .Jeff  Skerry,  and  junior 
Tim  Curranall  have  some  expe- 
rience. They  should  be  the  star- 
ters, with  injured  juniors 
Tomas  Alejandro  from  the 
Planet  Mars  and  Mike  Jones 
from  Seat  Pleasant,  Md.  return- 
ing later  to  challenge  for  spots. 

Special  Teams  Strong 

The  place-kicking  will  once 
again  be  handled  by  senior  Rich 
Coomber.  from  Morrisville.  Pa. 
Coomber  has  hit  field  goals  of  50 
>  ards  plus  in  practice  with  room 
to  spare.  He  v^as  somewhat 
inconsistent  last  season,  but 
attributes  this  to  problems  in 
timing  between  himself  and  his 
holder.  This  season,  punter 
John  Hennigan  will  hold  for 
Coomber. 

Hennigan,  a  sophomore  from 
Chatham.  N.J..  will  do  most  of 
the  punting. 

The  team  seems  ready  this 
week,  after  over  four  weeks  of 
practice,  to  take  on  Middlebury 
and  avenge  a  disappointing  loss 
and  tie  to  the  Panthers  in  the 
last  two  seasons. 


Hurry!  .  .  Super  saver  fzu-es  auiywhere  for 
Christmas  aire  almost  gone. 

Don't  wait  to  make  your  reservations  to  go  home 

for  the  holidays. 

Most  airlines  are  going  up  October  1st. 
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Runners  fly  to  victories 


by  Lyman  (  asey 

Even  after  having  lost  last 
year's  top  three  runners  and 
their  good-luck  bear,  men's 
cross  country  has  picked  up 
right  where  it  left  off  in  1980. 

In  a  strong  cold  rain  the  var 
sity  flexed  its  muscles,  thrash- 
ing Trinity,  l.o-4S,  on  Saturday. 
The  team  was  immeasurably 
aided  by  the  strength  their  sub- 
stitute bear  Paddington  brought 
them.  Running  well  in  spite  of 
the  rain,  senior  Co-captains 
Chuck  Stewart  and  Gordon 
Coates,  and  John  Nelson  '84 
coasted  once  again,  tying  for 
first  place.  Right  behind  them 
came  Bennett  Yort  '84  and  Andy 
Moyad  '84. 

Showing  great  heart  was 
frosh  standout  Pat  Connors, 
who  lost  his  shoes  to  a  muddy 
creek  at  the  one  mile  point  and 
completed  the  race  barefoot. 

The  Eph  harriers  looked 
strong  earlier  in  the  week, 
squashing  North  Adams  on 
Wednesday  in  their  home 
opener  by  a  score  of  17-46.  Ste- 


wart and  Nelson  coast(»d  in  for  a 
first  place  tie  and  were  followed 
clo.sely  by  Coates,  completing 
the  Eph's  1-2-3  finish.  Also  .scor- 
ing well  for  Williams  were  Con- 
nors in  fifth  and  Dan  Riley  '8.3  in 
sixth.  A  good  sign  for  the  F^phs 
was  the  narrow  gap  between  the 
first  place  runners  and  Andy 
Moyad  '84.  who,  though  running 
seventh  for  Williams,  was  a 
mere  thirty  seconds  back. 

Saturday,  the  .J\'  got  a  chance 
to  show  its  depth  against  Albany 
St.,  and  respcjnded  by  taking  the 
third  through  eighth  places  to 
win.  26-30.  Dan  Sullivan  '82  and 
Ian  Whyte  '84  led  the  way  for  the 
squad. 

Another  freshman  who  has 
run  well  thus  far  is  Brian  Kil- 
coyne,  who  placed  seventh  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and 
figures  to  be  in  the  thick  of 
things  at  season's  end. 

The  quick  start  of  the  1981  har- 
riers has  stretched  their  consec- 
utive win  streak  to  31  meets 
spanning  three  seasons.  Next 
week,  the  Ephmen  go  against 
tough  UVM,  Middlebury,  and 
Albany  squads  at  Albany. 
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Ode II  leads  Eph  gridders 
toward  success  in  1981 


by  Steven  H.  Epjitein 

All  over  the  country— at  Ala- 
bama.  Stanford,   and  even  at 
Harvard— big  time  football  has 
once  again  begun  for  1981.  Scho- 
larships are  doled  out.  players 
start   double-sessions   almost 
before    school    ends    for    the 
summer,    and    players'    and 
coaches'  future  livelihoods  all 
depend  on  one  factor— winning. 
And  then  there's  Williams.  No 
scholarships  for  football  gods. 
No    lOO.lXX)   seat    stadium.    No 
Bear    Bryant    to    entice    the 
media.    Just    Robert    Odell. 
former  Pennsylvania  halfback 
sensation  of  the   1940's  at  the 
helm.  Odell  doesn't  make  flash\ 
predictions  or  appear  as  guest 
analyst  at  halftime  of  the  ABC 
Game  of  the  Week.  He  doesn't 
do  much— that  is.  e.xcept  win 
football  games  regularly  with 
his  relative    'low-key  attitude" 
about  football. 

Since  1971  Bob  Odell  has 
coached  at  Williams,  and  since 
1971  the  Ephs  have  maintained 
pre-eminent  status  atop  the 
Little-3  Conference  as  well  as 
consistently  posting  one  of  the 
best  records  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Small  College  Athletic 
Conference. 

Odell  has  45  returning  vete- 
rans from  his  1980  squad  which 
posted  a  5-2-1  record,  and  won 
the  Little-3  Conference  Title 
with  late  season  wins  over  Wes- 
leyan  and  Amherst.  His  starting 
team  will  likely  include  13  of  22 
former  starters,  with  both  the 
place  kicker  and  punter  from 
last  season  also  back  for  more. 


Lawler  to  run  offense 

For  the  third  consecutive  sea- 
son the  quarterbacking  will  be 
done  by  senior  John  Lawler 
from  Wellesley,  Mass.  Lawler 
won  his  starting  position  in  his 
sophomore  year  against  Bow- 
doin.  and  has  since  started  11  of 
12  games  played  by  the  Ephs. 
His  strongest  assets  are  his  field 
leadership  and  his  ability  to 
direct  a  run-oriented  offense. 
His  passing  arm  is  adequate, 
but  at  times  inconsistent. 

Ready  to  back  up  Lawler  are 
junior  Scott  Garabedian  from 
Salem.  Mass..  and  sophomore 
B.  J.  Connolly  from  Oakdale. 
N.Y.  Both  have  shown  great 
promise  n  practice.  Odell  is 
expected  to  go  with  Lawler 
unless  his  passing  arm  becomes 
a  liability. 

Two  of  the  three  starting  run- 
ning backs  from  last  year 
return  to  the  Ephs'  starting 
lineup.  At  left-halfback.  5'9  ", 
155  lb.  Tom  'Honest.  I  really  do 
Play  Football"  Casey  returns. 
Casey,  a  senior,  is  used  primar- 
ily as  a  pass-receiver,  although 
he  did  gain  good  rushing  yard- 
age also  in  '80.  Senior  Jay  Whea- 
tley  from  White  Plains.  N.Y.  is 
the  right-halfback.  Wheatley 
seems  to  star  every  year 
against  Amherst— scoring  the 
winning  TD  the  last  two  years. 
Early  season  heroics  against 
Middlebury  could  signal  a  con- 
sistently good  season  for  the  kid 
with  so  much  potential. 

The    fullback    spot    was 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Coach  Bob  Odell  eyes  sophomore  quarterback  B.J.  Connolly  about  to  run  a  play  during  pre-season  practice 


for  the  Ephs. 


(Doherty) 


''Holio  Bolio,  if s  football  time  1^' 


by  John  Hennigan 

For  those  new  to  Williams, 
football  ritual  of  preseason 
practice  must  be  shared.  Before 
the  season  becomes  muddled  in 
statistics  and  decorated  with 
postgame  victory  parties,  we 
want  to  take  a  step  back  and 
remember  those  first  few  days 
of  September  that  make  the 
start  of  each  school  year  unfor- 
gettable for  the  entire  Eph 
squad. 

Upon  a  player's  arrival  in  Wil- 
liamstou  n  for  preseason  prac- 
tice, he  feels  the  inevitable  task 
that  lies  ahead.  Until  classes 
start,  he  will  sleep  no  later  than 
6: 00  a.m..  view  more  films,  and 


-JOCK  SCRAPS 


Soccer  kicks  London 

by  Dave  Woodworth 

Eric  Stein  '83  posted  the  lone 
tally  of  the  day  with  a  picture- 
perfect  chip  shot  just  beyond  the 
keeper's  reach  as  the  Williams 
varsity  side  edged  London  Uni- 
versity by  a  1-0  count  in  an  exhi- 
bition  match  played  last 
Friday. 

The  match  was  characterized 
by  solid  defense  on  the  part  of 
both  squads.  The  Ephs.  led  by 
David  Barry  '82  and  Co-captain 
Brian  Daniell  '82.  stood  up  well 
under  the  pressure  applied  by 
the  visitors.  Williams  also  con- 
trolled the  midfield.  as  juniors 
Rob    Kusel    and    Eric    Smith 


turned  in  good  performances. 
Stein  notched  the  unassisted 
goal  at  40:  31  of  the  first  half. 

The  Ephs  outshot  their  oppo- 
nents. 16-13.  while  Ken  Rhodes 
'85  and  Ted  Murphy  '85  had  six 
saves  in  combining  on  the  shu- 
tout. Coach  Mike  Russo  called  it 
"a  very  nice  win.  because 
although  it's  an  exhibition 
game,  it  sets  Williams  soccer 
off  on  the  right  foot." 

Vi'omen  runjoruin 

Senior  Co-captain  Liz  Marti- 
neau  and  senior  Tricia  Hellman 
tied  for  first  in  a  time  of  19:  41  to 
lead  the  women's  cross  country 
team  to  a  perfect  score  15-40  vic- 
tory over  the  State  Universitv  of 


New     York     at    Albany    on 
Saturday. 

The  harriers  completely 
blanked  Albany,  taking  the  first 
twelve  places  in  the  race.  The 
weather  conditions  were  per- 
fect, and  both  Martineau  and 
Hellman  showed  themselves  to 
be  the  class  of  the  field.  They 
were  followed  by  Co-captain 
Sue  Marchant.  and  sophomores 
Kerry  Malone  and  Margaret 
Lynch  who  all  crossed  the  finish 
line  together  in  20: 14. 

Coach  Bud  Fisher  is  looking 
for  another  strong  performance 
this  Saturday  when  the  Ephs 
host  the  Williams  Invitational 
Cross  Country  Meet,  which  will 
start  at  1:00  p.m. 


learn  more  plays  than  an  out- 
sider could  believe. 

However,  all  is  not  losti  On 
the  field  a  player  receives  all 
the  moral  encouragement  he 
needs  from  Coach  Renzi  Lamb, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
Hard  Knocks  and  Vernacular 
Linguistics  at  Williams. 

Head  Coach  Bob  Odell.  now 
starting  his  eleventh  year,  has 
won  or  tied  for  the  Little  Three 
Championship  every  year. 
Odell  has  coined  several  cliches 
which  have  grown  synonymous 
with  Williams  football.  One 
could  say  that,  after  the  "fur 
has  flown"  and  "Katie  has 
barred  the  door.  "  "Holio 
Bolio."  the  Ephmen  are  a  good 
bet  for  another  Little  Three 
Championship  this  year. 

By  far  the  most  inspiring 
moment  of  preseason  this  year 
came  from  Sean  "Buckets" 
crotty. 

The  sophomore  fullback 
treated  the  offensive  unit  to  an 
inspiring  rendition  of  Irish 
songs  and  folktales  after  a 
severe  thunderstorm  blew  out 
the  electricity  during  a  film  ses- 
sion. But  Crotty  will  not  disap- 


point the  fan  who  appreciates 
hard  running,  and  crunching 
blocking  on  the  gridiron. 

The  "Hogs."  another  name 
for  the  offensive  linemen,  along 
with  the  "Dogs."  the  equivalent 
alias  for  the  defensive  linemen, 
have  also  been  hard  at  work  in 
their  respective  hog  and  dog 
pits.  Between  the  big  berthas, 
seven-man  sled,  and  two-man 
sled,  the  Hogs  and  Dogs 
"dance"  with  foam  and  rubber 
all  practice  long.  Between  whis- 
tles, shouts  of  "GentlemenI " 
from  one  coach  of  twxing  broad- 
casting fame,  and  continuous 
popping  of  helmets  and  pads, 
one  cannot  help  but  taste  the 
sweetness  of  success  in  the  Cole 
Field  air. 

EverNthing  between  the  first 
timed  mile  of  day  one  to  the  final 
whistle  against  Amherst 
remains  in  the  player's  memory 
for  years,  often  growing  fonder 
with  the  passage  of  time.  But 
preseason  leads  to  the  Middleb- 
ury game.  ""Hollo  Bolio.  it's 
time  to  play  ball." 

\ole:  Jt)hn  Hennifian.  a  tuphft- 
more,  is  the  ftunter  J<tr  the  If  illi- 
ams  jfuttball  squad. 


Women  racqueteers 
yield  to  Tufts,  8-1 


Junior  Lisa  Pepe  pfp»rt%  to  rifle  a  spike  m  Towne  Field  House  as  the   volleyball  team  practices 


(Farley  I 


by  Steve  Epstein 

"David  did  beat  Goliath." 
said  one  famous  sage  of 
sportswriting.  ""but  that 
couldn't  have  been  the  season 
opener.'"  The  Eph  women's  ten- 
nis team  had  to  feel  the  truth  of 
that  maxim,  falling  to  goliath 
Tufts.  8-1.  on  Saturday. 

It  looked  more  like  the  flood 
than  the  David  and  Goliath 
story  before  the  match,  with 
heavy  rains  forcing  the  match 
indoors  to  the  Lansing- 
Chapman  rink  tennis  courts. 
The  Ephs  were  also  hurt  by  the 
addition  of  no-ad  scoring  to  the 
rules,  to  speed  up  the  indoor 
play.  The  racqueteers  lost 
many  a  game  at  deuce,  with  the 
more  experienced  Tufts  players 
gaining  the  upper  hand  on  many 
key  sudden-death  points. 

The  only  winner  of  the  day 
was  junior  Renee  George  of  Chi- 
cago. Illinois.  George  was  vic- 
torious in  her  first  varsit\ 
singles  match.  6-2.  3-6.  6-3.  Her 
other  five  teammates,  all  also 
new  to  varsity  singles  competi- 
tion, did  not  fare  as  well. 

Senior  Jami  Harris,  also  from 
Chicago  (and.  like  George,  one 
of  4  Dodd  House  memt>ers  on  the 
squad  I  fought  to  a  match  point 
in  the  second  set  before  eventu- 


ally falling  in  the  third.  3-6.  7-6, 
6-3.  Harris  played  the  number 
one  slot  armed  with  an  over- 
sized Prince  Woodie  and  con- 
sistent ground  strokes  which 
should  stand  her  in  good  stead 
against  less  gargantuan 
opponents. 

Second  singles  player  Lisa 
Buckley  '83  fell  in  straight  sets, 
as  did  sophomore  Marissa  Gul- 
ion.  who  played  number  three. 
George  was  victorious  at  fourth 
singles,  and  teammate  Kate 
Downey  '82  came  as  close  as 
any  other  Eph  to  victory,  losing 
in  three  sets  after  gaining  two 
match  points  in  the  third  set. 
Downey  fell  4-6.  6-4.  7-5.  Sixth 
singles  player  Jane  Cadwell  '82 
also  fell  in  straight  sets. 

In  the  doubles,  all  three  teams 
fell  in  straight  sets,  but  not  with- 
out a  fight.  The  best  fight  came 
from  second  duo  junior  Margot 
Stone  and  sophomore  Melissa 
George,  both  again  from 
Chicago— the  Williams  tennis 
capital  of  the  world.  Stone 
played  doubles  with  Melissa's 
sister  Renee  the  year  t>efore— 
simply  trading  in  one  sister  for 
another  They  played  well 
before  falling  7-5  in  a  first-set 
tie  breaker  after  fighting  to  5 
deuce  games  in  the  set. 
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Blazing  controversy 

Heat  loss  may  cool  fireplaces 


by  Katya  Hokanson 

Most  fireplaces  in  freshman 
buildings  and  in  residential 
houses  may  be  blocked  up 
before  the  start  of  the  next  aca- 
demic year  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  fire  hazard  and  save 
energy,  according  to  Dean  Crls 
Roosenraad. 

Roosenraad,  citing  two  fires 
of  "moderate  severity"  that 
occurred  because  of  fireplaces 
last  year,  said  he  requested  the 
Energy  Conservation  Commit- 
tee (ECC)  to  submit  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  issues  of  fire 
hazard  and  energy  loss. 

The  Committee  recom- 
mended to  Roosenraad  that  all 
fireplaces  except  for  those  in 
J.A.  rooms  and  in  house  com- 
mon rooms  be  made  "unusa- 
ble," Chairman  Robert  Kozelka 
said. 

President  John  Chandler  will 
consider  the  proposal  and  it  will 
be  brought  up  for  consideration 
before  the  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Life  (CUL),  said  Roo- 
senraad. 

Neither    Peter    Welanetz, 

director  of  the  Physical  Plant, 
nor  Deans  Roosenraad  and 
O'Connor,  nor  anyone  on  the 
Energy  committee  knew  how 
many  fireplaces  there  are  on 
the  Williams  campus.  No  quan- 
titative studies  have  been  made 
on  the  energy  that  could  be 


saved  by  blocking  fireplaces. 

However,  according  to  Pete 
Didisheim  '82,  member  of  the 
ECC  and  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Energy  Conservation  Com 
mittee,  "considerable  amounts" 
of  energy  would  be  saved  by  the 
measure. 

Lorraine  Driscoll  '82,  also  a 
member  of  the  ECC,  said 
"Many  of  the  fireplaces  don't 
have  flues,  and  many  of  the 
existing  flues  don't  close  prop- 
erly. Also,  people  may  forget  or 
neglect  to  close  them.  That's  a 
big  loss  of  heat." 

Student  reaction  to  the  recom- 
mendation was  largely 
negative. 

"This  campus  is  becoming  an 
elaborate  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis." said  Will  Layman  '82.  "It's 
true  closing  fireplaces  would 
save  money,  but  closing  them 
hurts  the  quality  of  life  and 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the 
campus.  Does  everyone  have  to 
be  at  the  same  level  in  identical 
little  cubicles?  And  what  about 
the  heaters  in  Greylock  that  are 
right  next  to  huge  windows? 
They  waste  a  lot  of  energy. 
There  are  a  million  other  things 
we  can  do  to  save  money.  Fire- 
places are  rare  and  special  on 

college  campuses." 

"Student  reaction  will  have  a 
chance  to  come  through  the 
CUL  and  the  Dean's  Office," 


said   Roosenraad. 

Both  Driscoll  and  Didisheim 
said  that  the  committee  did  not 
consider  alternative  measures 
to  total  blockage,  such  as  glass 
doors  to  reduce  heat  loss  and 
danger  of  fire.  Welanetz  said 
that  glass  doors  would  cost 
about  $100  per  unit,  a  price  he 
considered  prohibitive. 

"I  do  think  we  made  an  error 
in  neglecting  to  talk  about 
installing  flues  and  glass  doors 
in  each  fireplace  so  they  would 
continue  to  be  available  for  use. 
Perhaps  we're  too  narrowly 
interested  in  conserving  as 
much  energy  as  possible  at  the 
cheapest  available  cost,"  Dris- 
coll concluded. 


Fire  hazard  and  energy-waster  or  an  important  aesthetic  asset?  Most  fire- 
places on  campus  could  be  blocked  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year.  (Farley) 


nflation  crops  art  complex 


by  Stuart  Smith 

"Inflation  and  other  prob- 
lems" have  forced  budget  cuts 
and  other  economies  in  the 
plans  for  the  new  $4.5  million 
addition  to  the  Williams  College 
Museum,  according  to  Museum 
Director  Thomas  Krens. 

The  Trustees  voted  last 
October  to  cut  2000  square  feet 
from  the  plan,  and  other  savings 
have  been  necessitated,  includ- 
ing the  scrapping  of  plans  for 


President  Chandler  totsat  out  tha  first  trumpat  of  the  saaton  into  the  axpactant  arms  of  Band  iaader  John 
Russell  '82.  The  Band  anticipates  an  eighteenth  consecutive  undefeated  season.  (Burghardt) 

Cooks  Stew  in  new  surroundings 


by  Peter  Nicholas  & 
Susan  Kandel 

In  a  move  described  by  one 
affected  cook  as  "a  slap  in  the 
face."  Williams  administrator's 
this  summer  eliminatec'  he 
jobs  of  the  Row  House  cooks  as  a 
result  of  the  end  of  Row  House 
dining.  In  addition,  the  College 
began  to  phase  out  the  matron 
service. 

According  to  Director  of  Food 
Services  Ross  Keller,  the  Col- 
lege formerly  employed  five 
Row  House  cooks.  Three  have 
bet^n  reassigned  to  larger  dining 
halls  and  two  have  left 
Williams. 

Keller  claimed  the  change  in 
dining  policy  and  reshuffling  of 


Row  House  cooks  is  In  no  way 
part  of  a  College  plan  to  phase 
out  all  nonessential  services.  He 
does  not  feel  that  the  College  is 
unresponsive  to  student  and 
employee  needs. 

"Dodd  House  dining  is  main- 
tained, although  it  would  be 
chaper  and  more  efficient  to 
close  it  down,"  he  commented. 

Helen  DeRose.  a  cook  from 
Fort  Hoosac  House  now  work- 
ing at  Mission  Park,  maintained 
that  the  two  cooks  left  the  Col- 
lege because  they  were  "dis- 
gusted" with  the  treatment 
given  them  by  the  College. 

She  argued  that  the  new  din- 
ing policy  was  made' with  neg- 
ligible employee  input  and  lack 


of    consideration    of    student 
wishes. 

"We  were  like  one  big  happy 
family.  The  kids  all  got  together 
...  I  was  like  the  mother,"  she 
reminisced  of  her  years  at  the 
Fort.  DeRose  said  she  had  more 
Independence  working  at  the 
Fort  than  at  Mission  Park, 
where  she  Is  "no  longer  my  own 

boss." 

The  College's  assertion  that 
Row  House  dining  facilities 
failed  to  attract  sufficient 
numbers  of  students  Is  untrue, 
according  to  DeRose.  "Over  a 
hundred  kids  came  every  Sun- 
day for  brunch,"  she  said. 

The  phase  out  of  matron  servl- 
Continuedon  Page  6 


the  $700,000  renovation  of  the 
existing  Lawrence  Hall. 

The  College  originally  bud- 
geted $2  million  for  construc- 
tion, furnishings,  renovation 
and  other  fees.  Then,  as  now,  a 
$1.3  million  endowment  was  set 
aside  to  maintain  the  completed 
building. 

The  Trustees  were  forced  to 
reassess  their  construction 
plans  when  the  lowest  bid  sub- 
mitted last  spring  was  $3.43  mil- 
lion, nearly  71  percent  over  the 
original  estimate.  Changing  the 
plans  reduced  the  construction 
cost  budget  to  $2.75  million.  An 
additional  $449,000  covers  the 
architects'  fee,  movable  fur- 
nishings, and  design  develop- 
ment costs. 

According  to  Art  Department 
Chairman  Mllo  C.  Beach,  one 
cost-cutting  measure  replaced 
the  skylights  planned  for  the 
two  new  museum  galleries  with 
a  plain,  flat  roof. 

Also,  some  spaces  In  the  old 
building  which  were  to  be  con- 
verted to  classrooms  or  studios 
will  be  left  unused,  according  to 
Krens,  because  the  rooms,  with 
their  present  functions,  are  not 
connected  to  the  right  parts  of 
the  addition  to  be  useful.  Any 
additional  funds,  Krens  noted, 
would  be  used  to  "Immediately 
renovate  these  rooms." 

Some  essential  conversions 
will  still  be  carried  out,  how- 
ever. On  the  top  floor  of  Law- 
rence, a  classroom  that  would 
have  stood  between  the  old  and 
new  galleries  will  be  converted 
to  an  additional  gallery,  as  orig- 
inally planned.  A  specific  dona- 
tion will  cover  that  cost,  Krens 
said.  Altogether,  according  to 
Krens,  thse  sacrifices  should 
allow  the  addition  to  stay  within 
Its  $4.5  million  budget. 

A  problem  with  the  existing 
museum,  Krens  said,  Is  that  the 
condition  of  the  permanent  col- 
lection has  been  deteriorating 
due  to  widely  fluctuating  humid 
ty  levels.  Such  levels  have  var- 
ied from  20  to  90  percent  and 
have  caused  the  pigment  of 
some  paintings  In  the  museum 
to  crack  and  flake. 

The  addition  will  be  totally 
climate-controlled  and  should 
thus  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
serving the  collection.  In  the 
existing  galleries  of  the 
museum,  air-condltloning  will 


be  Installed,  but  Krens  says 
these  galleries  won't  be  Insu- 
lated unless  a  matching  grant  to 
help  cover  costs  Is  approved  by 
the  government. 

While  calling  the  addition  a 
great  Improvement,  Krens 
admits  that  It  does  not  exactly 
conform  to  Its  original  plans. 
"We  were  not  able  to  do  every- 
thing we  wanted,"  he  said,  "But 
the  avenue  remains  open  for 
future  development." 

With  the  addition's  two  new 
galleries,  and  plans  to  renovate 
classrooms  into  several  galler- 
ies in  Lawrence,  the  museum's 
exhibition  space  will  more  than 
double.  When  not  on  exhibit, 
paintings  will  be  kept  In  new 
storage  rooms  where  students 
will  still  be  able  to  study  them. 
According  to  Krens,  paintings 
will  be  hung  on  large  wire 
screen  racks,  which  can  be 
pulled  out  for  viewing. 

Up  till  this  point,  Krens  noted, 
"We've  not  been  in  a  position  to 
receive  gifts,  and  as  a  result 
they've  been  going  elsewhere." 

Because  of  the  new  storage 
space,  Krens  expects  many  new 
gifts  and  donations  of  art  works. 
These  should  be  greatly 
enhance  the  museum's  perman- 
ent collection,  he  added, 
because  the  museum  has  virtu- 
ally no  acquisitions  budget  and 
Is  dependent  on  such  gifts. 

Designed  by  Charles  Moore  of 
the  firm  Moore  Grover  Harper, 
Essex,  Connecticut,  the  addi- 
tion Is  contracted  to  the  Fon- 
taine Bros,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Crews  have  finished  rock  blast- 
ing and  are  now  pouring  the  con- 
crete  foundations  for  the 
addition. 

According  to  the  contractor, 
once  the  foundations  are  fin- 
ished, the  workers  will  be  able 
to  "work  straight  through  the 
winter"  on  the  steel  frame  and 
masonry  structure. 

Some  parts  of  the  building 
may  be  ready  by  next  fall, 
though  Beach  takes  "with  a 
grain  of  salt"  promises  that  the 
art  department  will  be  able  to 
move  into  Its  new  quarters  by 
next  September.  The  museum 
Itself,  closed  in  January  '81, 
should  reopen  by  January  '83. 
Until  then  the  permanent  collec- 
tion is  being  stored  at  the  Clark 
Art  Institute. 
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Italian,  the  language  of  poets  anrl  artists,  is  a  dead  idiom  at  Williams 
that  should  be  revived  by  the  Administration.  Seven  students  have  taken 
their  own  initiative:  six  by  taking  an  introductory  Italian  course  at  North 
Adams  State  and  one  by  following  an  independent  course  of  study  here. 
Between  1972  and  1976,  Anthony  Nicastro,  Italian  professor  at  North 
Adams  State,  taught  an  introductory  Italian  course  for  Williams  art 
graduate  students  and  interested  undergraduates.  Waning  interest  on 
the  part  of  both  student  parties  forced  the  class's  cancellation,  and  since 
then,  only  intermittent  Winter  Study  offerings  have  appeased  student 
interest. 

That  six  students  make  the  extra  effort  to  drive  to  North  Adams 
three  times  a  week  is  a  good  indication  of  the  latent  interest  that  exists. 
If  a  regular  Italian  course  were  to  be  offered  on  campus,  at  least  double 
the  number  of  present  Italian  students  could  be  counted  on  to  fill  class- 
room seats. 

Moreover,  ever>'  year  six  to  eight  Williams  students  spend  part  of 
their  junior  year  in  Italy.  Few  bother  to  learn  Italian  before  leaving  as 
two  of  the  popular  programs  in  Rome  and  Florence  are  conducted  solely 
in  English.  Greater  proficiency  in  the  language  would  create  more 
options  for  students  interested  in  language-intensive  programs. 

With  enthusiasm  as  high  as  it  is  now,  Italian  should  have  at  least  the 
same  type  of  independent  study  tutorial  arrangement  that  the  Critical 
Languages  presently  use. 

Nicastro  has  indicated  he  would  be  willing  to  teach  a  class  at  Willi- 
ams again.  With  the  rave  reviews  he  has  drawn  from  students  attending 
his  North  Adams  course,  the  College  would  be  wasting  an  excellent 
opportunity  by  turning  him  down. 

Nearly  every  Williams  student  took  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of 
foreign  language  in  high  school.  This  semester  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
student  body  is  enrolled  in  a  foreign  language  class. 

Instituting  an  Italian  class  would  be  a  ffrst  step  toward  reversing 
this  alarming  trend,  and  should  be  one  of  the  Administration's  goals  for 
the  fall  of  1982. 


Food  Facts 


The  College's  new  dining  changes  have  had  a  major  effect  on  the 
lives  of  students  on  the  Williams  campus.  The  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining,  the  restriction  of  guest  meals,  and  the  new  computer  system 
have  meant  longer  lines  and  fewer  of  the  charms  that  used  to  character- 
ize Williams  dining. 

The  student  body  understands  the  financial  necessities  of  saving 
money  on  campus  dining.  None  of  us  wants  to  pay  more  each  semester 
for  food.  Nevertheless,  we  also  appreciate  the  many  benefits  both  of  the 
services  we  retain  and  of  those  we  have  lost.  Thus  we  are  in  an  ideal 
position  to  assist  Food  Service  and  the  Administration  in  the  formula- 
tion of  Williams  Dining  Policy. 

In  order  to  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  decision-making 
process,  however,  it  is  important  that  the  students  get  a  full  breakdown 
on  the  costs  of  the  new  food  service  system  and  the  numbers  of  students 
using  the  different  dining  halls  during  peak  periods.  Only  with  this 
information  can  we  work  as  a  community  to  solve  this  pressing  com- 
munity problem. 


Quote  of  the  Week 

**\othing  has  any  weight  with  Ross  Keller** 

—John  Segal,  CO.  Vice-president 
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Looking  inside  the  greenhouse 


Maybe  it  is  spent  mellowing  out  on  the 
Berkeley  campus,  travelling  across  the 
United  States,  or  contending  with  Span- 
ish tanks  rolling  toward  the  center  of 
Madrid.  However  carried  out,  the  junior 
year,  or  a  portion  of  it,  completed  outside 
Williamstown  inculcates  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  the  College  and  a  spirited 
examination  of  higher  education's 
relevancy. 

Last  year  I  spent  my  junior  year  in 
Madrid.  Spain.  While  it  was  not  my  most 
academically  challenging  year,  the  time 
off  from  Williams  in  a  different  living 
and  learning  environment  was  my  most 
productive  educational  experience  ever. 

The  benefits  reaped  from  living  with  a 
Spanish  family,  improving  my  second 
language  and  travelling  extensively 
through  Europe  and  Morocco  were  evi- 
dent by  the  year's  end.  However,  I  didn't 
fully  realize  the  most  intriguing  aspect  of 
a  year  away  from  the  Purple  Valley  until 
I  returned  this  September:  challenging 
the  relevancy  of  what  I  was  doing  here  at 
Williams. 


PURPLE  PROSE 


In  many  ways  the  College  acts  as  a 
greenhouse.  Each  incoming  freshman 
class  represents  500  new  minds  and 
bodies  the  College  is  charged  with  culti- 
vating for  the  opportunities  the  Real 
World  offers.  The  novelties  of  my  fresh- 
man year  precluded  any  serious  ques- 
tioning as  to  why  I  was  at  Williams. 
Sophomore  year,  the  novelty  had  worn 
off  and  had  been  replaced  by  an  accep- 
tance of  the  tradition  surrounding  the 
school.  Yet  why  was  this  tradition  so 
Important?  What  did  I  really  want  from 
the  College  and  Its  myriad  offerings? 

My  junior  year  was  the  chance  to  step 
outside  the  greenhouse  and  look  down 
into  the  arrangement  to  see  what  had 
been  going  on  around  me  for  those  first 
two  years. 

Actually.  Williams  is  a  very  nice 
greenhouse.  From  Phil  Smith's  smiling 
faces  on  the  letters  of  acceptance  to 
Dean  O'Connor  and  President 
Chandler's  weekly  student  walk-in 
hours,  the  College  tries  and,  in  many 
cases,  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  per- 
sonal bond  between  the  students  and  the 
Institution. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  size,  location 
and  the  homogeneity  of  the  student  body 
turns  the  College  in  on  Itself.  Williams 
and  the  Real  World  blur  together, 
becoming  one  and  the  same.  What  actu- 
ally occurs  outside  the  greenhouse  is  left 
to  experience  vicariously  when  we  occa- 
sionally buy  a  New  York  Times. 

There  exists  the  need  to  step  back  from 
the  classes,  the  committees,  the  pseudo- 
institutions  and  the  ambitions  to  ask. 
'Why  are  they  important?"  and  "Why 


am  I  here?"  We  live  In  the  Williams 
greenhouse  only  three  or  four  years.  To 
confuse  this  with  the  greater  challenge 
awaiting  us  after  Williams  defeats  the 
College's  purpose  of  preparing  Its 
students. 

Spending  a  semester  or  a  full  year  at  a 
college  In  a  different  part  of  the  country 
breaks  down  the  Isolationism  that  can 
plague  Williams.  Devoting  oneself  to 
learning  a  new  language  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  assimilating  the  new  cul- 
ture forces  a  personal  revision  of  values, 
and  a  reexamination  of  the  objectives 
Williams  presents. 

Working  as  Business  Weeli's  corres- 
pondent In  Madrid  raised  the  questions, 
"If  I  am  successful  and  proficient  now  at 
what  I  eventually  want  to  do  for  a  living, 
why  do  I  need  to  complete  a  fourth  year 
of  college?"  "Wouldn't  I  be  better  off 
staying  In  the  business,  where  I'd  been 
offered  a  full-time  job,  and  hone  my 
skills  there?"  That  Is  what  Williams 
ostensibly  has  been  preparing  me  for  In 
the  first  place:  a  position  In  the  Real 
World. 

I  had  made  It.  I  had  stepped  outside  the 
greenhouse  and  was  able  to  look  down 
through  the  clear  panes  and  question  my 
purpose  at  Williams  and  what  I  eventu- 
ally could  get  out  of  it. 

Of  course  the  diploma  from  Williams 
was  important,  but  by  challenging  its 
significance  and  forcing  an  Introspective 
look  I  raised  greater  questions  of  why  the 
diploma  was  so  Important.  My  year  in 
Spain  spawned  a  greater  feeling  of  self- 
confidence,  Independence  and  ability  to 
put  into  proper  perspective  the  seem- 
ingly all-Important  college  concerns. 

After  nine  months  In  Spain  and  three 
months  as  a  summer  news  reporter  for 
the  Portland,  Oregon  newspaper,  return- 
ing to  Williams  was  anti-cllmactlc.  The 
sometimes  petty  bickering  In  the  College 
Council,  the  often  arcane  procedures  of 
the  Financial  Committee,  and  the  howl 
over  a  lack  of  adequate  meal  plans 
seemed  so  Irrelevant. 

Taking  time  off  from  Williams  Isn't 
feasible  or  desirable  for  many  people. 
Yet  I  left  the  Williams  greenhouse, 
looked  at  other  larger,  more  compli- 
cated greenhouses,  and  returned  with  a 
much  better  Idea  of  what  I  wanted  from 
the  College. 

Much  of  the  anxiety  over  academic 
pressures  Is  relieved,  and  one  look  at  an 
all-College  party  exposes  an  artificial 
social  environment  that  bears  little 
resemblance  to  any  other  outside  the 
College. 

As  seniors  we  will  mature  and  be  ready 
to  leave  the  greenhouse  In  May.  Some  of 
us  know  what  we  want  to  do;  others  are 
still  exploring  various  options.  Which- 
ever avenue  is  taken,  the  chances  for 
success  and  satisfaction  Improve  vastly 
If  one  Is  able  to  return  that  final  year  with 
a  certain  notion  of  relevancy  attained 
through  the  broader  look  Into  the  system. 

Eric  Schmitt 


Rebels  without  a  cause  (almost) 


by  Alyson  Hagy 

You  can  really  tell  when  you  have  been 
around  here  for  a  while.  You  have  been 
here.  In  Williamstown.  almost  too  long 
when  you  start  applying  what  you  have 
learned  over  the  years  to  the  tiniest 
things.  You  have  been  here  quite  a  while 
when  you  start  applying  truths  to  the  Vil- 
lage Beautiful. 

On  Truth 

T  see  it  all  the  time  now.  Somebody 
runs  a  cost-benefit  analysis  on  their 
books-n-beer  budget.  The  College  Coun- 
cil Finance  Committee  takes  up  its 
duties  very  deliberately  and  with  a  touch 
of  zeal  (perhaps  an  echo  of  the  Reagan 
era?).  The  masses  still  tremble  with 
some  kind  of  rage  because  their  pets 
have  been  purged  and  food  lines  are  ever 
longer.  The  local  (very  local)  media  sets 
its  sights  on  Hopkins  Hall  to  watch  and 
wait  and  hope  we  don't  all  become  the 
subjects  of  a  detached  oligarchy.  A  few 
of  us  act  like  we  remember  Nixon  and  the 
War. 

It  might  simply  be  said  that  some  of  us 


orn  America.  We  grew  up  sneering  at  the 
war.  By  gosh,  we  are  smart  and  no  one  is 
going  to  make  us  look  silly. 

But.  let's  face  it.  we  do  look  silly  and 
we  can't  help  it.  It  makes  only  a  little 
more  sense  to  discuss  row  house  dining 
than  the  sale  of  AWACs  over  the  rem- 
nants of  a  Baxter  meal.  Just  a  little  more 
sense.  We  have  our  little  government, 
our  little  suburban  social  patterns.  I 
admit,  this  is  our  world,  no  matter  how 
small  it  is,  and  I  suppose  we  have  to 
make  do.  I  try  to  accept  the  inevitable 
temporary  loss  of  perspective  that  has  us 
demonstrating  for  dogs  and  dining  while 
apartheid  and  El  Salvador  are  peri 
pheral  concerns  at  best.  I  accept  it 
because  I,  too,  want  to  fret  and  worry 
over  a  situation  that  I  might  be  able  to 
rectify.  But  there  is  still  a  problem  when 
you  begin  to  know  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
little  better  and  you  recognize  the  dispar- 
ity between  our  over-anxious  microcosm 
of  a  college  and  that  wilderness  out 
there.  When  that  happens,  you  know  you 
are  getting  old.  Those  days  bent  over 
books  have  stooped  your  spine  and  your 


seems  to  be  the  "above all."  (Did  you  .see 
the  little  airplanes  buzzing  the  football 
stadium  on  Saturday??  I  rest  my  case.) 
We  are  sitting  on  a  heap  of  money- 
millions  and  millions— and  we,  as  a  col- 
lege, have  to  do  something  with  it.  There 
is  a  future  to  insure. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  Williams  will  sur- 
vive  the  198()s  barring  nuclear  disinte- 

"We  have  less  power 
than  the  students  who 
came  before  us." 

gration  and  the  fierce  bite  of  acid  rain. 
Its  future  will  be  the  product  of  "careful 
planning."  There  will  be  a  faculty,  a  stu- 
dent body,  a  few  classrooms.  B&G  will 
still  be  around  to  move  desks  and  tables. 
F'ood  Service  will  still  be  feeding  some- 
one. This  is  the  very  bottom  line.  Some- 
body has  planned  the  future.  Even  we 
have  been  planned.  With  the  survival  of 
good  or  Williams  in  mind,  monies  have 
been  pragmatically  parcelled  out  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  those  tradi- 
tions. The  Trustees,  et  al,  have  assured 


terribly.  I  realize  as  much  as  anyone  how 
spoiled  one  can  be  at  Williams,  but  I  also 
believe  that  we,  the  current  student 
body,  are  suffering  to  some  degree 
because  we  are  in  the  middle.  Because 
we  are  here  at  a  time  of  change,  we  have 
less  power  than  those  students  who  came 
before  us  (hello,  alumnil  i  or  those  little 
Ephs  of  the  future.  The  new  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  future  according  to 
the  experience  of  the  past.  Those  of  us 
that  are  here,  still  stooped  over  our 
books,  have  just  enough  time  to  feel  left 
out  and  stomped  on  sometimes.  And  we 
always  said  we  would  try  to  be  too  smart 
for  that. 

A  hugle 

So  what  do  we  do?  Kick  and  .scream?  It 
seems  to  be  coming  down  to  that  as  we  all 
.sen.se  the  bounds  of  rationality.  The  stu- 
dents have  been  left  out.  We  aren't  child- 
ren (we  say),  but  if  you  forget  us  again 
we  might  just  yell  until  our  faces  are  red. 
Do  we.  instead,  remain  serious  and  con- 
struct our  own  alternatives  to  living  and 
learning?  Submit  them  to  a  council  or  a 
committee?  Wait  to  be  rebuffed?  Do  we 


just  take  ourselves  too  seriously.  After 
all,  one  Is  apt  to  develop  some  sort  of 
neurosis  after  a  few  months  burled  in  the 
Berkshires.  It  might  also  be  said  that  we 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  We  learn  politi- 
cal and  economic  theory,  we  master 
research  techniques,  we  come  In  contact 
with  lots  of  classroom  "truths"  deli- 
vered to  us  In  an  academic  vacuum,  and 
we  feel  compelled  to  use  them.  So  some 
of  us.  an  Older  Guard  on  campus,  start 
throwing  up  barricades  because  civiliza- 
tion, as  we  know  it  in  Williamstown, 
seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end.  We  think 
we  know  what  happens  to  youth  caught 
with  Its  pants  down  ...  it  gets  a  pat  on  the 
head,  it  gets  its  room  cleaned,  it  gets  a 
draft  card. 

Consequences 

Like  I  said.  I  think  the  current  preoccu- 
patlon  with  student-administration 
"struggle"  is.  in  some  sense,  our  way  of 
remembering  Vietnam,  tricky  Dick,  and 
the  anger  of  our  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. It  is  a  back  door  way  of  growing  up. 
We  will  feel  like  fools  if  we  are  ever 
caught  with  our  pants  down.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  too  smart  for  that.  And.  by 
gosh,  we  know  all  of  this  stuff;  we  under 
stand  the  Romans,  the  Nazis,  and  mod- 


mind  starts  looking  outward.  You  might 
feel  like  you  are  wasting  your  time 
around  here.  You  might  start  to  want 
out. 

Okay,  so  what  if  I  confess  right  here 
and  now.  1  am  a  senior.  I  have  read  a  lot 
of  books  and  I  usually  watch  the  news  at 
night.  I  have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time 
trying  to  figure  this  college  out.  I  have 
tried  to  figure  out  how  it  works.  I  guess  I 
have  tried  to  find  the  truth    But  while 

"A  few  of  us  act  like 
we  remember  Nixon  and 
the  War. " 

battling  my  own  neurosis  in  a  fug,  I  think 
maybe  I  have  rediscovered  the  one  sim- 
ple, essential  fact,  the  kernel  of  Williams 
College.  The  truth  around  here  still  Is: 
money  talks. 

$  $  $  $ 

Big  deal,  right.  Your  father  has  proba- 
bly been  saying  that  to  you  for  years. 
Well.  1  finally  must  admit  that  it  is  totally 
true.  Here  in  the  Berkshires.  it's  been  the 
bucks  that  made  the  difference.  Willi- 
ams College  Is  a  business.  Our  adminis- 
tration Is  a  working  firm  that  wants  to 
keep  its  books  and  its  nose  clean.  This 


support  for  their  set  of  priorities. 

I  only  say  all  of  this  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  "plan"  of  sorts  that  pulls  the 
strings  around  here.  Change  does  not 
happen  on  its  own.  But  I  hardly  dare  to 
explore  the  implications  of  my  own 
observation.  I  hate  to  ask  what  happened 
to  educational  priorities.  That  question 
has  been  asked  too  many  times.  And 
t)esides.  I  am  old  and  touched  with  cyni 
cism.  Perhaps  I  am  even  beginning  to 
believe  that  the  powers  that  be  can  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  After  all.  they 
have  t)een  doing  that  for  quite  a  while. 
You  know— patting  us  on  the  head  while 
they  make  off  with  our  puppies  and  our 
pocket  money  (rememt)er  the  SAT  tax 
for  a  moment). 

To  us.  down  here  on  the  lawns,  there 
really  might  finally  appear  to  be  some 
incongruities.  Our  classes  are  getting 
larger  and  larger.  Junior  faculty  are 
overworked— almost  too  tired  to  see  us. 
There  is  a  housing  shortage  on  campus. 
Row  House  dining  is  rolling  over  in  its 
grave.  Whatever  happened  to  the  small 
and  intimate,  we  query?  Yet  we  see  two 
new  buildings  in  the  works  and  by  gosh, 
there  will  be  a  new  wing  for  alumni  and 
such  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

Oh.  it  is  not  that  we  are  suffering  so 


remain  rational  and  continue  looking  for 
the  truth,  continue  searching  for  the  path 
to  peace  and  power  just  like  the  books 
say?  Or  do  we  care  at  all?  Do  we  finally 
float  off  saying  "to  hell  with  it  all"  and  go 
searching  for  a  job  and  another  power 
structure  to  analyze. 

Of  course.  I  have  few  answers.  I  have 
rarely  been  one  to  scream  and  kick  teeth, 
but  then,  I  have  not  really  t)een  patron- 
ized since  I  was  eleven.  Yet  I  have  begun 
to  learn  one  thing,  a  lesson  realized  by 
"real"  organizers  in  the  past.  Students 
need  to  get  their  facts  and  be  up  front 
with  their  gripes.  No  matter  what.  No 
matter  how  flat  the  faces  are  in  front  of 
you.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  shuf- 
fling around  any  "truth"  you  might  care 
to  defend.  If  we  are  honest  and  organized 
and  care  at)out  what  bit  of  community  we 
do  have,  we  might  still  be  able  to  craft 
"student  opinion"  and  effect  some  well- 
planned  changes. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  call  to  action  as  it 
is  a  reminder.  We  do  not  act  to  touch  up 
our  resumes.  We  act  because  we  l)elleve 
in  something.  If  we  believe  in  a  Williams 
tradition  and  a  set  of  social  and  educa- 
tional priorities,  we  should  talk  and 
move.  I,  for  one.  still  refuse  to  believe  I 
cannot  yell  louder  than  a  dollar  bill. 
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Dave  Bromberg 
plays  Saturday 

by  Charlie  Pardoe 

Ciuitarist  David  Bromberg 
and  opening  act  Artie  Traum 
will  play  before  a  Chapin  Hall 
crowd  Saturday.  October  3  at 
8:00  p.m. 

Having  previously  dispersed 
his  band  and  suspended  a  pro- 
lific      career.  Bromberg  now 
studies   full-time   at   a   fiddle- 
making  school  in  Chicago.  How- 
ever, he  still  tours  occasionally, 
and  this  Saturday  night.  Willi- 
ams will  be  treated  to  an  even- 
ing  of   footstomping.   singing, 
picking   and    fiddling   ranging 
from    ballads   to  bluegrass   to 
blues. 

Bromberg  built  his  career 
around  his  lightening-fast  gui- 
tar work.  He  had  performed  as  a 
sideman  on  nearly  100  albums 
before  forming  The  David 
Bromberg  Band  and  cutting 
eight  albums  of  his  own.  His 
roots  are  eclectic;  they  lie  in 
blues,  countrv,  jazz  and  folk 
music  and  combine  to  create  a 
sound  that  defies  classification. 
Concert  goers  this  Saturday 
night  can  expect  a  lot  of  fast  gui- 
tar   picking     and     <i     special 
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emphasis  on  fiddling  as  Brom 
berg  and  his  sidemen.  including 
Artie  Traum.  sway,  swoop  and 
saw    through    sometimes    rau 
cous,  sometimes  hilarious  ren- 
ditions of  Bromberg  tunes. 

P'ans  love  Bromberg's  infor 
mal.  intimate  shows;  the>  love 
the  performer's  chatty  asides 
and  jokes,  and  they  love  to  par 
ticipate.   At  the  University  of 
Delaware.    Bromberg    had    a 
huge  auditorium  .screaming.  "I 
like  to  sleep  late  in  the  morning 
I  don't  like  to  wear  no  shot\s  I 
make  love  to  the  women  while 
I'm  livin'  Get  drunk  on  a  bottle 
of  booze."  Bromberg  concerts 
often    go    beyond    two    hours, 
simph    because  crowds  won't 
let  him  leave. 

Tickets  for  the  Dave  Brom- 
berg concert  are  available  now 
in  Baxter  Hall  daily  from  11:. "iO 
a.m.  to  1:30p.m.  and  at  the  local 
record  stores.  Admission  is 
$3.50  for  students  and  $2.50  for 
freshmen  buying  tickets  in 
blocks  of  ten. 


by  Kl(  Johnson 

The  Clark  Art  Institute  has 
mounted  an  exhibit.  "In  theStu- 
dio:  the  Making  of  Art  in  Nine- 
teenth Century  F'rance."  which 
will  be  on  display  through 
October  25. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this 
show  focuses  on  the  artist  in  his 
studio  as  depicted  in  nineteenth 
century  lithographs,  etchings, 
engravings  and  oil  paintings. 
Since  the  exhibit  spans  a  cen- 
tur\  noted  for  its  dynamic  art 
movements,  the  works  included 
vary  dramatically  in  style  and 
artistic  intent. 

The  themes  of  the  painters 
differ    greatly    also.    (Juerin's 
neo-classical  lithograph  of  "The 
I)ilig(>nt    Artist"     treats    the 
theme  of  the  heroic  form  of  an 
artist  fending  off  a  personifica- 
tion of  sleep.  In  this  study  of  the 
artist  at  work,  the  surroundings 
are    of    minimal    importance. 
Here  the  subject  is  the  painter 
himself;  the  studio  is  incidental. 
However,  in  other  works  in  the 
show,  such  as  Renoir's  oil  paint- 
ing  of  Monet   at   work   in   his 
garden,  much  is  revealed  about 
the    interrelationship   between 
the  artist  and  his  work  place. 
For  Monet,   as  for  all   of  the 
Impressionists,   the  outdoors 
had  become  the  focal  point  of  his 
artistic    endeavors    and     the 
garden  had  become  his  studio. 
The  style  of  Renoir's  painting 
speaks  of  this  typically  Impres- 
sionist's   concern    for    light, 
shadow  and  color,  and  also  high- 
lights the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  painter  himself  and  the  nat- 
ural world  that  he  depicts  on 
canvas. 

Among  the  39  works  in  the 


exhibit,  some  are  informal  and 
familiar,  such  as  Berthe  Mori- 
sot's  drypoint  of  herself  giving 
her  daughter  a  drawing  lesson. 
Here  the  home  doubles  as  the 
studio.  Other  works  depict  more 
formal  studios,  such  as  Bougu- 
ereau's  atelier  in  the  Julian 
Academy  in  Paris.  In  an 
engraving  by  Winslow  Homer, 
the  Louvre  in  Paris  is  the  study 
of  many  aspiring  artists,  who 
came  there  to  study  and  copy 
their  own  techniques  and  under- 
standing of  their  art. 

This  one-room  exhibit  is  an 
interesting  one.  Although  short 
enough  to  allow  a  concentrated 
viewing,  it  is  chcx^k  full  of  infor- 
mation at)out  the  artists  and 
their  styles  and  their  views  of 
their  own  works. 

Student  prints 

by  Peter  Hodf^son 

The  Mission  Park  Gallery 
honors  our  community  with  the 
first  Student  Art  show  of  this 
year.  B^xhibited  is  an  exciting 
assortment  of  prints,  from 
black  and  white  portraits  to 
multi-coloured  abstracts,  pro- 
duced by  a  diverse  blend  of 
young  talent.  A  small  but  enthu- 
siastic group  of  viewers 
gathered  at  the  MPG  last  Fri- 
day evening  for  the  exhibit's 
opening. 

All  but  one  of  the  artists  are 
presently  enrolled  in  Studio  Art 
411:  Advanced  Printmaking. 
They  are  seniors  Rory  Dunne, 
Betsy  Horan  and  Jon  Scott,  and 
juniors  Irve  Dell  and  Rick 
Oagliano.  The  exception  is 
Laurie  f^almer  '81,  who  now 
performs  the  duties  of  studio 
assistant  in  the  Williams  Art 
Department. 
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BSC  film  series 

This  evening  (Tuesday)  at 
7: 30  p.m.  in  Bronfman  audit- 
orium, the  Williams  Black 
Student  Union  presents  the 
second  film  in  a  five  part  ser- 
ies, called  Dark  Symphony. 
Tuesday's  film,  entitled 
Nothing  But  A  Man,  is  a  real- 
istic portrait  of  blacks  living 
in  the  South  during  the  19B0s. 
There  will  be  a  discussion 
after  the  film  moderated  by 
Vivian  Buckhov. 


Williams  Trio  to  Perform 

The  first  of  three  Williams 
Trio  concerts  will  be  held  on 
Friday.  October  2  at  8:  ,30  p.m. 
in  Brooks-Rogers  Recital 
Hall.  The  trio,  which  is  com- 
posed of  .Julius  Hegyi.  violin; 
Douglas  Moore,  cello  and 
Paula  B^nnis-Dwyer,  piano, 
will  perform  Kakadu  Varia- 
tions by  Beethoven,  as  well 
as  works  by  Shostakovich 
and  Dvorak.  Admission  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 


"Slithering "  —  To  Express  Original  Personalized  Hair  Fashion 


The  fashion  conscious  woman  is 
today  being  presented  with  a  sensible 
variety  of  fashions  The  Clip  Shop  is 
now  featuring  "SLITHERING  -  A 
SENSIBLE  SHORTER  LOOK  TO 
COMPLIMENT  THESE  GROWN-UP 
CLOTHES 

As  a  Sebastian  Artistic  Center  the 
stylists  at  the  Clip  Shop  have  become 
familiar  with  this  style  by  means  of 
video-tapes  These  programs  are  pro- 
vided by  Sebastian  International,  a 
leading  educator  m  hair  design  of 
today 

Slithering  starts  out  with  a  round 
look  Then  it  is  modified  with  the  slith- 
ering technique  to  create  spaces  and  a 
somewhat  stringy  effect  This  cut  can 
be  done  on  medium  texture  hair  The 
"SLITHERED"  cut  is  easy  to  care  for  — 
)ust  wash  and  towel  dry— massage  the 
scalp— and  the  style  is  ready  to  go 


"Frosh  Revue" 

The  1981  B'reshman  Revue. 
"And  Now  We  Are  Two.  "will 
be  performed  on  the  Jesup 
stage  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  October  8th 
through  10th.  Shows  begin  at 
8:00  p.m.  with  an  additional 
Sunday  2:(K)  p.m.  matinee. 
Tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  Adams  Memorial  Thea- 
tre box  office  between  noon 
and  5:00  p.m.  from  Monday, 
October  5  through  Friday, 
October  9.  No  tickets  will  be 
available  at  the  performan- 
ces. Freshmen  whose  par- 
ents have  pre-ordered  must 
pick  up  their  tickets 
beforehand. 


Scries  by  Scott  and  Dell  are 
Indicative  of  the  contrasts  in 
approach    and    technique 
amongst  the  artists.  Scott's  ser 
ies,  entitled    "Walking  Fence" 
which  he  says  parodies  Chris' 

to's  "Running  Fence"  stretched 
across  the  California  country 
side,  depicts  walls  of  green  rec- 
tangles moving  across  a  grate 
of  black  and  white  squares  The 
resultant  fabric  of  forms  insinu- 
ates the  appearance  of  motion 
an  effect   also  present   in  an 
untitled  series  bv  Dell.  Dell  in 
contrast  to  Scott's  large  shapes 
and  multiple  colorations,  uses 
progressive  shades  of  black  and 
white  in  four  separate  frames 
depicting  minute  checkerboard 
patterns. 

Horan's  and  Gagliano's 
works  exhibit  a  difference  of 
form  as  well  as  of  conceptual 
intent.  Horan  displays  a  knack 
for  detail  in  three  pieces 
entitled:  "Vision."  "Coke  Adds 
Life."  and  "Six-Pack."  Her  col- 
lage of  images  representing 
modern  consumer  products 
might  either  be  a  celebration  or 
a  denigration  of  mass- 
consumption  society.  Gagliano 
tackles  the  metaphysics  of  real- 
ity in  a  print  entitled:  "Com- 
pass and  Slide.  "  Manipulating 
multi-textural  colorations  and 
repeated  forms,  he  calls  to  ques- 
tion the  viewer's  search  for 
defined  perspective  and  the- 
matic synthesis. 

Dunne's  work  alone  manif- 
ests contrasting  approaches  to 
printmaking.  His  abstract  self- 
portrait  elaborates  on  the  Yin 
and  Yang  symbol  of  duality  with 
a  flow  of  yellow  substance  pro- 
ceeding from  the  forehead  and  a 
skate-lace  framing  the  head. 
His  series  of  four  quasi- 
impressionist  landscapes 
depicts  black  footsteps  disap- 
pearing across  a  beach  during 
the  different  seasons.  While 
Dunne  dwells  on  the  passage  of 
time  In  this  series,  he  addresses 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment  by 
equating  Art  and  Sex  in  a  print 
portraying  three  women  and  a 
paint  brush. 

Three  works  by  Palmer 
exhibit  a  refined  sensitivity  for 
the  printing  medium,  as  well  as 
an  inclination  to  challenge  the 
social  and  self-consciousness  of 
her  audience— an  approach 
characteristic  of  much  of  her 
work  while  majoring  In  Studio 
Art  at  Williams. 

The  prints  In  this  exhibit 
represent  a  potent  mix  of  tal- 
ents, and  Professor  Craig  Den- 
nis should  witness  the  unfolding 
of  a  breadth  of  artistry  in  his 
Advanced   Printmaking  class. 


'SLITHERING'-SOFT  AND  EXCITING  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  DRESSED-UP  LOOK! 

The  CLIP  SHOP  has  three  convenient  locations: 

Walk  in  or  call  for  a  free  consultation  or  for  an  appointment. 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MA. 
458-9167 


PITTSFIELD.  MA 
447-9576 


BENNINGTON 
(802)  442-9823 


VT. 


THE  RECORD  STORE 

Authorized  Radio  Shack 
Dealer  in  Williamstown 

Rotary-Dial  Desktop  Telephone 


34 


95 


Simpl9  to  Inttall, 
Simpl9  to  Uw, 
Easy  on  Your 
Budget! 


Just  as  stylish,  rugoed  and  reliable  as  telephone 
:ompany  models'  Cord  plugs  into  any  nnodular  jack, 
rconomical  too'  Saves  on  your  monthly  bill  Molded 
landset  has  coiled  cord  that  stretches  up  to  4.  Bell 
A^ith  volume  control.  7'  base  cord  modular  plug 

Beige.  43-302 34.95 

We  also  stock  telephone  ext.  cords,  jacks,  adapter  plugs. 

in  line  couplers. .everything  for  telephone  hook-ups. 

EPHS  ALLEY  VISA 

off  SPRING  ST.  DAILY  10 -5:30  MASTERCARD 
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Keynesian  Naysayers 


by  Gary  Selinger 

Old  ways  die  hard.  When 
Ronald  Reagan  ran  for  the  presid- 
ency promising  tax  cuts  along  the 
lines  of  the  Kemp-Roth  bill  then 
being  proposed  in  Congress,  the 
intelligentsia  fell  all  over  itself 
attempting  to  paint  Reagan  as 
ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
economics  Even  Vice-President 
George  Bush,  then  fighting  for 
theGOP  presidential  nomination, 
called  Kemp-Roth  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics "  Bush,  you  see,  majored 
in  economics  at  Yale  University, 
where  students  are  taught  The 
Gospel  According  to  Lord 
Keynes  In  fact,  if  any  Catholic 
believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  as  strongly  as  the  average 
economics  professor  believes  in 
the  sanctity  of  The  General  The- 
ory (Keynes's  magnum  opus), 
that  person  would  be  seen  as  a 
living  violation  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State 

The  above  should  not  be  dis- 


Reagan  Slashes  American  Dream 


by  Beth  Grossman 

Money  is  power.  This  state- 
ment is  meant  to  bo  n'-ither  lauda- 
tory nor  condemning,  but  factual 
In  our  society,  money  will  provide 
one  with  not  only  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  existence  and  the  finer 
things  in  life,  but  also  with  that 
which  is  vital  in  the  United  States: 
pohtical  power. 

To  clarify  this  point  for  the 
doubtful,  allow  me  to  illustrate  by 
example:  clearly,  he  who  donates 
thousands  of  dollars  to  a  suc- 
cessful political  campaign  is 
more  likely  to  have  his  pet  cause 
championed  by  the  victorious 
candidate  than  he  who  "simply" 
voted  for  said  candidate.  Politics 
is  a  matter  of  fiscal  maneuvering. 
However,  it  would  be  an  underes- 
timation of  our  Founding  Fathers' 
brilliance  to  assert  that  they  did 
not  recognize  this  fact,  and  an 
overestimation  of  their  altruism  to 
claim  that  they  attempted  to  erad- 
icate the  purchasing  of  political 
power.  Instead,  they  sought  to 
overcome  the  inequality  inherent 
in  such  a  system  by  guarantee- 
ing' equality  of  opportunity;  any 
individual,  no  matter  what  his 
birth,  could  become  rich,  could 
even  become  President  if  he  or 
she  worked  hard.  Thus,  the  Amer- 
ican Dream  was  born. 

The  fact  that  only  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  ever  realize  the 
American  dream  is  indeed  a  dis- 
heartening one.  Because  only  ten 
percent  of  the  children  of  the 
non-rich  become  wealthy, 
one  could  surmise  that  a  factor 
other  than  hard  work  is  operating. 
Birth,  not  work,  is  assuming  the 
prominent  position.  But,  as  if  this 
is  not  enough,  Ronald  Reagan 
and  his  henchmen,  through  this 
Administration's  domestic  poli- 
cies, are  ringing  the  death  knell 
for  the  already-ailing  American 
Dream 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
concept  of  the  American  Dream 
than  the  possibility  of  upward 
social  mobility.  Nothing  is  more 
vital  to  social  mobility  than  edu- 
cation. Thus,  the  effects  of  Rea- 
gan's extensive  cuts  to  education 
will  be  devastating. 

In  an  indirect  way,  Reagan's 
cutting  of  the  federal  budget  by 
'returning  the  responsibility'  to 
the  states  can  only  hurt  public 
education.  Because  public  edu- 
cation is  heavily  financed  by  the 
state,  an  increase  in  the  state's 


fiscal  burden  without  an  increase 
in  its  budget  will,  by  necessity, 
result  in  cuts  in  the  funding  of 
education.  Cuts  to  the  budget  of  a 
school  result  inadropinthequal- 
ity  of  an  education. 

These  indirect  cuts  are  com- 
pounded by  direct  reductions  in 
the  federal  budget  for  education. 
Although  the  education  budget 
sustained  massive  damage  in  the 
Reagan-Stockman  budget- 
slashing  session,  the  end  is  not  in 
sight.  President  Reagan  just 
announced  yet  another  seven 
hundred  million  dollar  reduction 
in  federal  aid  to  public  schools. 
And  he  predicts  even  more  cuts. 

These  cuts  will  not  harm  the 
people  in  private  schools,  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do,  the 
children  of  today's  elite.  By  virtue 
ot  their  birth,  they  have  been  guar- 
anteed a  fine  high  school  educa- 
tion (either  from  a  prep  school  or 
a  public  school  located  in  an 
affluent  neighborhood),  aiding  in 


admission  to  excellent  colleges 
or  universities.  Once  graduated 
from  these  schools,  they  are  vir- 
tually guaranteed  an  entry  into 
the  world  of  power.  The  children 
of  the  non-rich,  many  of  whom 
are  educated  in  deteriorating 
public  schools,  have  no  such 
guarantee  Often,  they  do  not 
even  have  a  chance. 

The  cutbacks  to  education  can 
only  increase  the  disparity  in  the 
quality  of  education  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Because  the  barri- 
ers erected  by  a  weak  education 
are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
overcome,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  children  of 
the  non-rich  to  climb  into  the 
world  of  the  rich,  to  achieve  the 
American  Dream. 

Let  us  assume,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  our  poor 
or  middle-class  child,  despite  his 
less-than-exemplary  education  is 
indeed  admitted  to  a  good,  pri- 
Continued  on  Page  4 


missed  as  mere  fustian  In  order 
to  understand  the  current  over- 
whelming hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  media  (i.e.  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Washington 
Post,  Time.  Newsweek,  CBS. and 
ABC)  to  the  president'seconomic 
policies  — popularly  dubbed 
■Reaganomics  "  — one  must 
understand  the  extent  to  which 
the  teachings  and  writing  of  J.  M 
Keynes  have  become  established 
doctrine,  not  to  be  tampered  with 
under  any  circumstance. 

Why,  for  example,  did  both 
Time  and  Newsweek  run  cover 
stories  on  Reaganomics— in  the 
same  week"!*  The  tone  of  each 
magazine  was  pretty  much  the 
same:  respected  professors  of 
economics  (e.g.  J.  K  Galbraith, 
Lester  Thurow)  expressed  doubt 
that  the  president's  economic 
program  would  revive  the 
nation's  economy  Great  weight 
was  given  to  the  opinions  of  the 
high  and  mighty  that  Reaganom- 
ics is  a  foolish,  if  not  dangerous, 
basis  for  public  policy 

Time,    in    particular,    went    to 
great  pains  to  show  that  Ronald 
Reagan  himself  is  not  absolutely 
certain    that    his    programs    will 
bring  prosperity  back  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  The  magazine's  cover 
photo  showed  Reagan  in  a  most 
uncharacteristic     pose— arms 
crossed,     lips    pursed,     brow 
furrowed— as  if  to  say  that  the 
smiling,  jocular  Ronald  Reagan 
we  once  knew  is  no  more.  Faced 
with  the  awesome  responsibility 
of    restoring    soundness   to   the 
American  economy,  standing  up 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  preserving 
peace  in  the  Mideast,  and  reduc- 
ing the  size  and  scope  of  govern- 
ment, Ronald  Reagan  is  no  longer 
a  happy  man.  To  quote  an  oft- 
used  phrase,  "Reality  has  set  in." 
Or  so  the  mass  media  would  have 
us  think. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that 
people  have  dismissed  Ronald 
Reagan  with  a  wave  of  the  hand 
for  many  years.  When  he  first  ran 
for  the  statehouse  in  California, 
then-Governor  Pat  Brown  (Gov- 
ernor Jerry's  father)  was  forever 


cracking  wise  about  Reagan's 
lack  of  previous  political  expe- 
rience Reagan  beat  Brown  by  a 
million  votes 

In  1968,  there  was  tremendous 
■grass-roots"  support  for  Reagan 
as  the  GOP  presidential  nominee 
Only  behind-the-scene  maneuv- 
ers by  Strom  Thurmond  saved  the 
nomination  for  Richard  Nixon  In 
1976,  Reagan  ran  again  for  Presi- 
dent, and  lost  a  heartbreaker  to 
incumbent  Gerald  Ford. 

In  1980.  Reagan  tried  once 
more;  considered  too  conserva- 
tive for  years,  he  swept  to  the 
nomination  with  comparative 
ease  Belittled  during  the  general 
election  campaign  for  his  stead- 
fastly   conservative   principles. 


"The  teachings 
and  writings  of 
J.M.  Keynes  have 
become  estab- 
lished doctrine..." 


caricatured  in  'Doonesbury'  as  a 
man  with  little  between  the  ears, 
he  trounced  an  incumbent  whose 
sole  chance  of  victory  lay  in  con- 
vincing the  populace  that  Ronald 
Reagan's  accession  to  the  Presid- 
ency would  precipitate  poverty, 
race  riots,  and  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust, among  other  things. 

Realizing  that  his  best  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  passage  of  his 
legislative  programs  lay  in  getting 
an  early  start  with  Congress,  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  convince  the 
uncertain  and  faithless  of  the  via- 
bility and  soundness  of  his  poli- 
cies. The  New  York  Times  was 
inherently  incapableof  imagining 
a  world  in  which  supply-side  eco- 
nomics was  national  policy 
(crippled  as  it  was  by  established 
thinking)  The  Washington  Post 
Continued  on  Page  3 


Exposing  the  Right-Wing  Buzzwords 


by  Matt  Ryan 

Deregulation,  states'  rights, 
less  government  and  an  unres- 
tricted free-market  are,  all  terms 
known  to  elicit  Pavlovian  reac- 
tions among  conservatives  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  a  drug  addict  in  a 
pharmacy.  Although  the  Reagan 
philosophy  is  laden  with  these 
right-wing  buzzwords,  a  few 
qualifications  need  to  be  made  to 
accurately  reflect  the  Administra- 
tion's application  of  them. 

The  Administration  advocates 
deregulation,  for  instance,  so 
long  as  political  allies  aren't 
adversely  affected.  Conse- 
quently, Reagan  acted  quickly  to 
decontrol  oil  prices,  but  halted 
further  moves  towards  deregula- 
tion of  the  trucking  industry.  This 
anomaly  in  the  free-market  philo- 
sophy espoused  by  Reagan  is 
almost  entirely  explained  by  the 
support  Reagan  received  from 
the  Teamsters  in  the  '80  election. 
Aside  from  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing one  of  the  more  corrupt  union 
leaderships  in  the  U.S.,  the 
Teamsters  also  benefit  from  cur- 
rent trucking  regulations.  Thus, 
when  Reese  Taylor  was  recently 
named  to  head  the  ICC,  it  was  not 
surprising  to  hear  him  discourage 
any  further  action  regarding 
deregulation  of  the  trucking 
industry. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  deregu- 


lation plans  of  the  Administration 
will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
free-market  principles  Reagan  so 
steadfastly  defends.  The  repeal  of 
regulations  requiring  manufac- 
turers to  print  the  ingredients  of 
various  products,  for  instance,  is 
helpful  to  firms.  But  it  hardly  pro- 
motes the  free-market  notion  of 
consumers  making  decisions 
based  on  a  knowledgeable 
assessment  of  what  they  are  buy- 
ing. The  myriad  of  mergers  is 
another  example  of  less  govern- 
ment intervention  benefitting 
businesses,  while  actually  reduc- 
ing an  important  characteristic  of 
the  free-market:  namely, 
competition. 

Reagan's  promotion  of 
increased  states'  rights  suggests 
greater  autonomy  for  states  in 
governing  their  resources— but 
only  so  long  as  they  intend  to 
develop  them  The  hypocrisy  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's 
position  on  this  issue  was  made 
obvious  when  James  Watt 
recently  attempted  to  open  var- 
ious spots  off  the  California  coast 
for  oil  exploration,  causing  an 
uproar  in  the  state.  State  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders 
assailed  Watt's  plan  They  claimed 
It  posed  a  threat  to  the  states 
fishing  industry  and  coastline  for 
the  sake  of  what  the  US  Geologi- 
cal Survey  says  is  only  enough  oil 


to  supply  the  US    for  12  days. 
Watt  responded  to  protest  by  say- 
ing    the     leases     were     in    the 
national  interest.'  States'  rights 
apparently  don't  include  environ- 
mental   protection    unless,    of 
course,  greater  state  control  over 
environmental  laws  will  allow  for 
more    development     Reagan's 
conception  of  states'  rights  has 
states  competing  among  them- 
selves for  industry  by  seeing  who 
can  have  the  most  lenient  pollu- 
tion laws.  With  this  in  mind.  Watt 
recently  attempted  to  close  down 
various  branches  of  the  Office  of 
Surface    Mining    which    enforce 
federal  stnp-minmg  laws  So  out- 
rageous   was    this     plan,     that 
members  of  Watt's  own  Interior 
Department  filed  suit  against  him 
because  of  it   Fortunately,  Con- 
gress  'brought  Watt  to  heel  on 
the  matter, "  as  Jerry  Brown  so 
appropriately  commented  Watt's 
action  is  symptomatic  of  the  cut- 
backs    in     the    enforcement 
budgets  of  both  the  EPA  and  Inte- 
rior Department. 

In  trying  to  circumvent  environ- 
mental laws  by  neglecting  their 
enforcement.  Watt  and  his  coun- 
terpart at  the  EPA,  Ann  Gorsuch, 
are  engaging  in  what  could  be 
called  bureaucratic  legislation.' 
Although  Reagan  is  fond  of  criti- 
cizing theSupremeCourtfor'leg- 
islating'    by    ruling    on    certain 


issues,  his  Administration  is 
guilty  of  a  much  more  serious  sin 
when  It  legislates  through  the 
bureaucracy.  Reagan  seems  to 
feel  that  even  if  environmental 
laws  can't  be  repealed  in  Con- 
gress, a  similar  result  can  be 
attained  through  non-enforce- 
ment. 

While  the  government  may 
appear  smaller  to  businesses 
benefitting  from  less  regulation 
and  enforcement,  one  look  at  the 
defense  budget  shows  what  a 
misnomer  Reagan's  version  of 
less  government'  really  is.  The 
Reagan  cry  for  less  government 
apparently  only  applies  to  social 
programs  The  Pentagon  has 
emerged  as  an  almost  sacro- 
sanct, quasi-autonomous 
government  institution,  immune 
from  budget  restrictions  Reagan 
cites  the  Hussian  threat  in 
defending  the  massive  defense 
budget  This  obsession  with  the 
Russians  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy 
and  probably  Reagan's  dreams 
too  Reports  emanating  from  the 
State  Department  seem  marred 
by  wild  hallucinations  One  can 
almost  envision  a  glassy-eyed 
Alexander  Haig  staring  at  the 
walls  of  the  Foggy  Bottom, 
screaming  about  "communists 
everywhere    . 
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It's  All  For  Fun 


SHOUu^  SEE  THvSi. 

^>4  4dr^         r^  ONLY 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

Its  enough  to  make  you  laugh 
The  nuclear  arms  game  has  a 
few  oddities  The  two  big  players 
seem  determined  to  overlook 
these  quirks  so  that  the  competi- 
tion can  be  improved  At  the  risk 
of  being  called  a  spoilsport  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  few  of 
these  idiosyncracies 

First  of  all  nobody  really  knows 
where  ail  those  missiles  and  war- 
heads will  go  when  the  whistle 
blows  and  the  two  sides  fire  All 
test  flights  have  been  m  a  north- 
south  direction   Even  these  tests 
need  constant  adjustment  In  real 
life,  we  would  fire  east-west  and 
through  the  polar  magnetic  field 
Of  course   recognizing  this  fact 
would  spoil  the  fun  of  boasting 
about  pinpoint  accuracy  against 
targets  half  the  world  away   We 
have  to  give  those  nice  generals 
in  the  Pentagon  something  to  be 
proud  of 


\^  hv  Our  GFs  Can't  ^  hup  the  Russkies 


Written  t>v  Ed  Anger  Reprinted 
from  World  News  Weekly  as  an 

example  of  t'>'>e  poniicai  hyper- 
bole 

There  s  a  jOke  about  our  Army 
going  around  thats  got  me 
madder  than  a  doctor  who  s  lost 
his  golf  clubs 

A  guy  goes  to  an  Army  recruiter 
to  find  out  about  enlisting  The 
recruiter  goes  into  a  20-minute 
song  and  dance  abut  what  great 
|0b  training  and  travel  the  Army 
gives 

"You  can  learn  about  electron- 
ics, computers  and  auto  repair 
and  have  great  travel  opportuni- 
ties tn  France  and  other  great  pla- 
ces." savs  the  recruiter 

"Gee  mister  savs  the  guy.  "l 
just  want  to  kill  people 


The  point  is.  our  Army  has 
turned  into  a  junior  college  with 
field  trips  to  Europe  instead  of  a 
crack  team  of  top-conditioned 
soldiers  readv  to  defend  America 


"We  need  war- 
riors protecting 
America— not 
auto  and  TV 
repairmen." 


If  the  sneaKy  RussKt  -  ••-.cKea 
tomorrow  the  only  tnmg  our 
soldiers  would  know  how  to  do 
would  t>e  repair  the  air  condition- 
ing in  the  Commie  tanks 
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The  problem  is  that  the  bird- 
bramed  generals  turned  every- 
thing over  to  those  hot-shot 
Madison  Avenue  ad  men  who 
have  made  Army  training  as 
tough  as  a  two-week  date  with 
Farrah  Fawcett  on  the  French 
Riviera 

They  think  the  key  to  defense  is 
billions  of  bucks  worth  of  hard- 
ware and  a  few  crewcut.  fuzzy- 
brained  goofs  to  push  the 
buttons 

Well.  It  s  true  that  we  need  up- 
to-date  weapons  Id  be  the  last  to 
send  out  our  boys  to  fight  a  tank 
with  a  slingshot 

But  an  army  is  really  made  up  of 
soldiers  with  pride  We  need 
tough  training— so  tough  that 
when  our  soldiers  finish  boot 
camp  they  know  they  can  lick  a 
room  full  of  Russkies 

Right  now  I  d  rather  trust  Our 
defense  to  the  Pittsburgh  Steei- 
ers  Football  coaches  know  how 
to  whip  men  into  shape  and  instill 
pride 

American  hcked  the  Nazts  and 
Japs  in  World  War  2  because  our 
soldiers  outguned  those  gooses- 
tepping  bully  boys— not  t>ecause 
we  had  better  weapons 

Now.  were  loaded  down  with 
wimpy,  gadget-crazed  generals 
instead  of  leaders  who  can  mstiii 
toughness  and  spmt  into  our 
soldiers 

We   need   warriors  protecting 

America  not  auto  ana  TV  repair- 
men 

Let  s  get  nd  of  these  country- 
ciub  generals  and  get  real  leaders 
to  whip  our  soldiers  into  shape 


In  the  second  place  there  is  the 
talk  about  winnable  and  con- 
tainable nuclear  wars  These 
wonderfully  pleasant  concepts 
are  based  on  the  idea  that  nuclear 
confrontation  is  a  gentlemanly 
pastime  After  both  sides  have 
destroyed  Europe  and  maybe  a 
few  of  each  other  s  expendable 


Every  game  should 
have  a  certain 
childlike  quality 
to  it— the  MX  recalls 
hide  and  go  seek 

industrial  centers— Detroit  and 
Cleveland  come  to  mmd— each 
side  will  call  it  a  day  The  problem 
here  IS  that  we  all  know  those 
Russians  are  no  gentlemen  they 
don  t  even  believe  m  God 

And  then  there  is  the  MX  mis- 
sile system  That  IS  the  one  where 
we  build  all  these  missile  silos 
and  connect  them  by  an  under- 
ground railroad  then  move  our 
missiles  from  silo  to  silo  so  the 
commies  don  t  know  where  they 
are  The  MX  shows  that  every 
game  should  have  a  certain  child- 
like quality  to  it   The  MX  recalls 


shell   games   and   hide  and  nr. 

seek  Unfortunately,  the  Russians 
could  spoil  the  fun  here  by  Shoot 
•ng  all  the  s.los  (that  is  ,  t^e ! 
m.ssiles  are  really  accura  e 
fhT.f  Q''"'P''^'''^9onceagam 
that  the  Russians  have  no  under- 
standing of  the  rules  governing 
friendly  competition  ^ 

Finally,  we  have  overkill  Far  be 
't  for  me  to  suggest  that  the 
capacity  to  destroy  the  world 
many  times  over  ,s  enough  to 
defend  ourselves  No.  my  ques- 
.on  IS  what  do  we  do  with  the 
left-over  bombs'?  Clearly  this 
sport  needs  a  bigger  field  In  this 
light,  killer  satellites  and  space 
shuttles  make  sense  We  need  to 
expand  our  horizons  Boy  what  a 
game  this  could  be' 

Of  course  some  provincials 
might  point  to  side  effects  of  this 
grand  game  Look  at  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion Look  at  how  all  that 
money  might  be  spent  on  educa- 
tion, public  health  and  the 
like  Look  at  how  the  garn- 
son  state  curtails  civil  lib- 
erties Look  at  how  mankind  •$ 
racing  towards  Obliteration 

Hm 

Its  enough  to  make  you  cry 


Letters 


This  letter  was  received  m  May. 
1981  too  late  for  publication  m 
the  last  issue  of  Parallax. 

Willy  Willy  Willyi  Such  an 
abrasive  response  to  letters  by  a 
couple  of  liberals  with  a  grudge  to 
bear'  Tsk.  tsk.  tsk'  And  from  a 
man  of  your  intellect'  And  your 
caliber'  Your  "bloody"  conserva- 
tive demeanor^ 

I  certainly  hope  you  re  not  the 
best  tool  for  voicing  liberal  senti- 
ment anywhere  Tools  are  to  be 
jsed  toward  a  productive  end 
Amusement  devices  are  for  fun 
Your  ultra-right-wing"  drivel  is 
certainly  non-productive  There- 
fore you  are  an  amusement 
device  not  a  tool  We  take  tools 
seriously  Willy— God  forbid  if  we 
were  to  take  you  seriously  You 
are  only  kidding  arent  you? 
Sure.  I  knew  you  were 

In  any  event  any  anti-Reagan, 
anti-conservative  opinion  must 
t>e  distortion,  gross  exaggera- 
tion, purposefully  mis»eadtng 
and  libelous— othei-wise  there 
would  be  no  liberals  Right  Willyi 

Willy  you  need  not  print  your 
ridiculous  stands  on  tax  cuts,  mil- 
itary strength  pollution  social 
programs  or  the  Constitution 
because  we  know  your   stands 


Your  stands  are  morally  inherent 
among  all  "proper"  human 
beings  Willy,  you  reek  of  some 
kind  of  conservative  disease  The 
disease  isnt  in  what  you  say  it's 
in  the  fact  that  you  really  believe 
what  you  think  Your  mmd  is 
infected  with  some  form  of  politi- 
cal syphilis  and  it  is  evident  every 
time  you  put  pen  to  oaper  So 
don  t  bother  writing  about  your 
Stands  I  can  smell  them  LibeP 
Heres  libel  (mixed  with  a  little 
slander)  for  you  Your  mott^er 
wears  Army  t>oots.  Willy  Maybe 
not  vet  but  soon 

Please  Willy  stay  m  London. 
It  s  come  to  the  c>oint  where  you 
no  lonaer  humor  me— vou  scare 


"Any  anti-Reagan, 
anti-conservative 
opinion  must  be  dis- 
tortion, gross  exag- 
geration, purpose- 
fully misleading  and 
libelous ./' 
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me  Your  ideals  kill  Willy  and  it's 
become  part  of  the  American 
F.oef— good  guy  kills  bad  buy. 
Commie  kills  Capitalist  Red  kills 
White  Black  kills  White  White 
kills  Black  husband  kills  wife 
lover  kills  husband  Cowboy  kills 
lr>dian  Indian  kills  Cowboy  and 
on  Novwnber  22  1963  you  ^.'»ed 
5  lot  of  ttiir>os. 

Thats  right.  Wil»y.  you,  you 
liHIed.  You  kill  You  will  kill  You 
grew  up  that  w»y  Bang  bang- 
you're  dead 

Excuse  rT>€  for  wandering  from 
the  subject.  Wiiiy.  but  you  bore 
me  Incidentally.  I  do  exist  Not  at 
Willtfms  but  at  the  University  of 
ColoradQ-and  )ust  to  g-^e  yo^ 
somettMng  to  think  about  what 
you  re  away  m  London  Youartia 
schmuck  Willy* There  rt ism wf«- 
ing  Oh  boy  Will/  "Thatsr^^ 
sanoer  could  be  libel  too'  Corne 
on  now.  a  cnni  suit  •o*^f?J* 
great  waste  of  time  Peniapi 
someday  i  will  leam 

Duane  StJWwi* 

2800  S  Reed  Strte* 

Denver.  Colorado  eettT 
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lax  or  geocentric  parallax)  or  to  its  being  observed  from  the  earth  instead  of  from  the  sun  (annual  parallax  or  heliocentric  parallax).    3.  the 


Life  in  the  Marketplace 


by  Will  Foster 

The  pages  of  Parallax  have 
been  graced  by  arguments  for 
Government  intervention  in  the 
Marketplace  rooted  in  a  deep 
concern  over  the  injustices  of  our 
society  Countering  these  have 
been  articles  based  m  a  concern 
for  freedom  and  efficiency  What 
has  been  missing  :s  any  signifi- 
cant discussion  of  what  it  means 
to  be  in  the  marketplace  and  to  be 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
others 

Such  an  absence  is  undoubt- 
edly a  tragedy  Very  few  of  us  will 
ever  escape  the  marketplace,  and 
for  many,  most  of  our  human  rela- 
tionships will  take  place  within  its 
boundaries  While  we  are  des- 
tined for  the  market  place  most 
of  us  are  insecure  about  how  we 
can  fit  in 


"How  many 
Americans  find  their 
jobs  intrinsically 
worthwhile?  I 
suspect  very  few. " 


I  would  contend  that  the  grea- 
test interest  m  medicine  at  Willi- 
ams can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  It  seems  on  the  surface  to  be 
the  only  career  m  which  a  con- 
cern for  others  can  be  interwoven 
with  financial  security,  societal 
respect  and  intellectual  chal- 
lenge Yet  society  needs  manag- 
ers from  Williams,  not  doctors- 
managers  who  are  concerned  with 
the  needs  and  able  to  bring  forth 
the  gifts  of  others,  managers  who 
can  reconcile  the  needs  of  inves- 
tors with  those  of  the  society  and 
ecosystem  of  which  they  are  a 
part 


For  a  very  large  portion  of 
America,  the  workplace  borders 
on  hell  How  many  Americans 
find  their  jobs  intrinsically  worth- 
while'' Except  for  the  small  tech- 
nocratic class  in  our  society.  I 
suspect  very  few. 

Most  of  us  work  for  the  money 
we  are  paid  or  for  the  community 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  work- 
place Yet  we  still  wonder  how 
valuable  these  are  The  things  we 
buy  often  seem  worthless  Our 
workplaces  often  turn  oppressive 
as  we  try  to  find  meaning  by  dom- 
inating or  submitting  to  others 
Even  as  I  talk  to  Williams  gradu- 
ates. I  sense  that  very  few  are 
content  with  their  jobs  Marx  was 
right  the  bourgeoisie  is  no  less 
alienated  than  the  proletariat 

Since  I  read  my  Marx  through 
John  Calvin.  I  don  t  exactly  agree 
with  Marx  s  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem In  fact  I  don  t  have  a  solution 
To    the    radical     who    is    me.    I 

Naysayers  — 

Continued  from  Page  i 

sent  Its  finest  scribes  out  m 
search  of  families  (particularly 
black  ones)  that  would  be  irre- 
vocably crushed  by  Reagan s 
planned  budget  cuts  Informed 
Opinion  everywhere  put  its  heads 
together,  and  asked  Can  it 
work''  adding  m  an  aside  We 
hope  not 

What  IS  going  on'>  The  Reagan 
administration  wishes  to  return 
some  element  of  strength  to  the 
US  economy  It  wants  to  stop 
the  seemingly  endless  cycle  of 
inflation  and  unemployment,  and 
make  the  American  dollar  once 
again  competitive  on  foreign 
markets  Most  of  all.  it  wishes  to 
offer  incentives  and  tax  breaks  to 
businesses  m  order  to  create  new 
jobs  Who  could  argue  with  these 
noble  goals''  You  d  be  surprised 

Some  enterprising  individuals 
at  Williams  College  decided  to 


The  Armv  of  the  Poor 


by  Bruce  Kelly 

I  am  frequently  surprised  that 
in  the  area  of  military  services 
most  lit>erais  favor  allowing  the 
whip  of  external  necessity,  le.  the 
need  to  find  a  source  of  income 
to  determine  who  will  serve  m  our 
nation  s  armed  forces  As  a  result 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  services  are 
primarily    comp>osed    of   people 
from     working-class    back- 
grounds   Actually    Im  not  sur- 
prised   These  people  support  a 


"volunteer'  military  out  of  fear 
that  a  new  draft  will  encourage 
the  exercise  of  American  might 
by  our  captains  of  war  And  that  is 
a  serious  concern 

But  another  serious  concern  is 
whether  it  is  just  to  allow  only  the 
poor  to  serve  m  tr>e  military  This 
approach  to  the  draft  question 
startles  people  The  argument 
isn  t  simply  that  it  is  every  citi- 
zens  duty  to  serve,  but  rather 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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remind  myself  of  the  stories  of 
people  I  have  worked  with  who 
have  been  forced  to  rely  on  the 
State  If  their  stories  are  any  indi- 
cation an  increase  m  the  powers 
of  the  State  will  not  really  change 
anything 

To  the  escapist  who  is  me  I 
remind  myself  of  my  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  sixties  who 
are  now  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a 
corporate  bureaucracy  To  the 
conservative,  who  is  me.  I  ask 
whether  if  things  continue  the 
way  they  are  going,  will  not 
society  and  I  continue  to  wander 
in  quiescent  despair'' 

Certainly  we  must  rethink  one 
way  we  live  m  the  structure  of  the 
marketplace  We  need  to  rethink 
what  we  can  do  within  those 
structures  and  what  we  can  do  to 
reform  those  structures  If  we  are 
not  going  to  destroy  ourselves 
we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
together 


Discussion  is  the  lifchlood 
of  an  intellectual  community. 

Parallax  is  an  open  forum 
for  political  opinion  with  the 
expressed  purpose  of 
encouraging  discussion.  All 
members  of  the  Williams 
Community  are  encouraged 
to  write  articles  or  letters  in 
response  to  articles  apearing 

in  Parallax. 


hold  a  recruiting  drive  for  a 
"Solidarity  Day  march  in 
Washington  The  marchers 
would  protest  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration s  decision  to  build  the 
neutron  artillery  shell  (anti- 
nuclear  forces  prefer  the  misno- 
mer bomb ')  U  S  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  junta,  and  especially 
the  newly-passed  budget  cuts 

These  individuals  felt  that  a 
panel  discussion  on  Reaganom- 
ics'  would  afford  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  canvass  the  audience  for 
potential  supporters  Under  the 
rubric  Reaganomics  Recon- 
struction or  Rum*?'  there  was  to 
be  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  and  flaws  of  the  presi- 
dents economic  recovery  pro- 
gram Such  a  forum  would 
naturally  include  on  the  par>el 
specific  individuals  on  record  as 
favoring  the  supply-side 
approach  to  economics  as  well 
as  those  opposed  to  the  budget 
cuts  recently  passed  m  Congress 
However  in  a  Wiiliami  Record 
news  story  last  week  there  was 
no  mention  whatsoever  of 
anyone  on  the  panel  who  had 
other  than  negative  comments 
atKDut  Reaganomics  The  guest 
speaker  a  Boston  University  pro- 
fessor apparently  gave  the  stock 
talk  about  how  Ronaid  Reagan  is 
sacrificing  the  poor  to  the  rich 
how  he  sets  class  against  class 
how  he  foments  racism,  poverty 
etc    etc 

The  title  of  the  discussion  also 
merits  some  mention  had  the 
overall  tone  been  one  of  support 
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for  the  administration  s  policy, 
the  title  might  have  been  Reaga- 
nomics Ruin  or  Reconstruc- 
tion''' But  the  sponsors  of  this 
pseudo-event  wished  to  make  it 
clear  to  all  that  this  was  the  place 
to  be  if  you  wanted  to  jump  all 
over  the  president  and  his  hench- 
men I  think  this  was  hardly  an 
impartial  manner  of  presenting  a 
discussion  on  such  vital  issues 
But  it  is  not  atypical,  given  the 


"The  guest  Speaker... 
gave  the  stock  talk 
about  how  Ronald 
Reagan  is  sacrificing 
the  poor  to  the  rich." 


resistance  to  suppiy-sioe  eco- 
nomics not  only  in  the  groves  of 
academia  but  m  the  mass  media 
I  think  I  may  understand  some 
of  the  hostility  to  Kemp-Roth  eco- 
nomics among  professors  of  eco- 
nomics, particularty  at  Williams 
College  it  can  safely  t>e  said  that 


the   majority  of  the  economics 
department  at  Williams  has  been 
trained     shall    we    say     m    the 
Keynesian   tradition   (if   not  the 
Marxist  tradition)    If  the  supply- 
siders  turn  out  to  be  right  and  tax 
rate  reductions  really  do  spark 
the  economy  nearly  fifty  years  of 
intellectual  dominance  tiy  J    M 
Keynes  will  be  at  an  end  A  great 
deal  of  what  the  average  econom- 
ics   professor   has   learned   and 
taught  will  have  been  rendered 
largely  moot   The  discussion  of 
income    redistribution     through 
confiscatory  taxation  will  t>e  of  lit- 
tle use  if  as  Milton  Friedman  sug- 
gests   the  marginal  tax   rate  is 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  25% 
The  achievement  of  full  employ- 
ment through  public  expenditure 
will  be  little  more  than  history  if 
Supply-Side  economics  (actually 
not  much  more  than  offering  the 
correct    incentives    for    produc- 
tion) lowers  the  unemployment 
rate  to  say  four  or  five  percent 
It  should  be  a  ver^  interesting 
three  years  to  corr>e  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  to  fight  more  than  a  tenu- 
ous Democratic  majority  in  the 
House   of    Representatives    He 
must  also  do  battle  with  Estat>- 
lished  Opinion  m  the  media  and 
universities  Old  ways  die  hard 
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The  Spy  Setbacks 


by  Rory  Costello 

Recently,  three  absorbing 
cases  with  profound  implications 
for  American  intelligence  have 
surfaced  They  demonstrate  that 
the  talent  CIA  and  FBI  personnel 
ostensibly  have  is  only  too  often 
channeled  into  unsavory  areas 
The  acts  of  subverted  agents, 
when  indeed  they  are  discovered, 
raise  a  number  of  doubts  about 
these  agencies  This  is  most 
unfortunate  many  Americans 
already  have  little  confidence  in 
the  covert  activities  of  the  CIA, 
and  their  misgivings  are  fueled 
every  time  a  disturbing  new  reve- 
lation IS  brought  forth 

Christopher       the     Falcon" 
Boyce  was  recently  recaptured 
by  Federal  agents  after  19  months 
on  the  loose  from  prison  in  Cali- 
fornia   He  had  been  arrested  in 
early  1977  for  peddling  CIA  spy 
satellite    secrets   to   the    Soviet 
Union    Boyce  was  enthralled  by 
the  glamour  of  spy  exploits  and 
felt  he  could  move  with  impunity 
through  the  world  of  espionage 
As  a  communications  clerk  with 
TRW    Boyce  took  advantage  of 
his  top  security  clearance,  bring- 
ing classified  information  to  the 
tune   of    $76,000   to   the   Soviet 
embassy  in  Mexico  City  Eventu- 
ally, cockiness  led  to  his  discov- 
ery, just  as  It  brought  his  escape 
to   an    end     Sadly.    Boyce    was 
deceived  by  his  self-image,  that 
of  an  indestructible  superagent 
Broad  legal  issues  have  been 
raised  by  the  activities  of  Edwin  P 
Wilson,  an  ex-CIA  agent  who  is 
charged  with  shipping  20  tons  of 
plastic  explosives  to  Libya  under 
the  guise  of  oil  drilling  fluid,  in 
order    to    circumvent    customs 
laws    Federal  investigators  also 
state  that  Wilson  contracted  with 
Libyan    military   leader   Qaddafi 
to  tram  groups  of  terrorists  on 
Libyan  soil  Wilson's  military  and 


intelligence  expertise,  gained 
while  working  as  a  covert  opera- 
tive, was  what  Col  Qaddafi 
needed 

The  Justice  Department  is  now 
reviewing    such     laws    as    the 
seldom-invoked    Logan    Act    of 
1799.  which  prohibits  American 
citizens  from  'taking  actions  con- 
trary to  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  "  The 
Espionage  Act  of  1917  bars  the 
transfer  of  classified  information 
by   government  employees,  but 
training    terrorists    does    not 
necessarily  entail  use  of  classi- 
fied information:  also.  Wilson  had 
already  left  the  CIA    This  is  the 
real  issue  before  the  government- 
control  of  former  intelligence  and 
military  officials  It  is  shocking  to 
note   that    Federal    investigators 
estimate  that  hundreds  of  these 
former    employees    are    making 
their  talents   and  knowledge  of 
technology     available    for     hire 
abroad 

In  a  final  sinister  note,  the  FBI 
now  believes  that  a  double  agent 
of  20  years'  standing  was  really 
loyal  to  the  Russians  all  along, 
feeding  the  Americans  "disinfor- 
mation      His    code    name    was 
Fedora  but  he  was  recently  iden- 
tified (although  without  FBI  con- 
firmation) as  a  Soviet  employee  at 
the  U  N  named  Victor  Lessiovski 
Some  of  his  claims    which  held 
fascination  for  Bureau  director  J 
Edgar   Hoover,   included  confir- 
mation    of    so-ca4led    defected 
KGB    agents   who   could   easily 
have  been  more  disinformation 
operatives,  as  well  as  the  report 
that  a  copy  of  the  infamous  Pen- 
tagon papers  had  made  their  way 
to  Russian  officials   As  a  result. 
Richard  Nixon  formed  the  notor- 
ious plumbers  unit  on  national 
security  grounds  Lessiovski  has 
now   retired   back   home,  which 
makes  the  FBI  worry  all  the  more 


Army  of  the  Poor 


Continued  from  Page  3 
whether  the  armed  forces,  which 
we  have  through  our  political  sys- 
tem deemed  necessary  for  Ameri- 
can and  international  defense, 
should  be  filled  with  the  poor  and 
unskilled,  while  the  wealthier 
members  evade  service  by  virtue 
of  their  economic  situation 

Now.  I  can  hear  your  retort  "A 
draft  interferes  with  an  individu- 
als  natural  liberty,  "you  say  Well, 
doesn  t  a  law  against  robbery 
interfere  with  the  individuals  nat- 
ural right  to  possess  what  one  can 
hold''  But  wait. "  I  hear  you  pro- 
test, "in  the  case  of  robbery, 
someone  else  is  hurt '  And  a  poor 
person  isn't  hurt  if  he  or  she  must 
shoulder  our  global  defense 
burden  while  you  study  and  drink 
beer"?  And  what  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  poor  person,  com- 
pelled by  financial  necessity  to 
enlisf  Red-faced,  you  stomp 
from  the  room. 

But  the  point  is  made  When 
our  society  judges  that  there  is  a 
social  need  to  muster  forces  for 
global  security,  should  a  full 
wallet  be  an  exemption  ticket? 

Of  course  there  are  possible 
rationales  for  an  army  of  the  poor 
One  idea  is  that  the  armed  forces 
provide  skills  training,  making 
people  more  productive  thus 
benefitting  society  and  the  indi- 
vidual Well,  if  our  country  is 
going  to  run  a  job-trammg  pro- 
gram, then  let  s  do  it  out  front' 
There  s  no  need  for  a  hidden 
agenda  m  a  democracy  The 
armed  forces  have  a  purpose  and 
It  isn  t  to  tram  air-condttioner 
repairmen' 

Two  more  valid  arguments 
against  the  draft  are  that  it  hurts 
the  nation  economically  by  draw- 
ing young  people  into  areas 
where  they  aire  less  productive 
and  that  draftees  are  unlikely  to 
remain  in  the  services  For  the 
first  point  It  just  may  be  that  the 
values  of  discipline  and  determi- 
nation, dedication  and  dependa- 
bility, which  our  armed  forces  are 


supposed  to  instill  in  young  peo- 
ple, may  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive As  for  the  second  point, 
at  the  wretchedly  low  pay  levels 
for  current  "volunteers,"  were 
not  faring  too  well  on  the  re- 
enlistment  front  anyway. 

These  considerations  and  the 
question  of  individual  liberty  do 
raise  possibly  significant  objec- 
tions to  the  draft,  but  lets  not 
ignore  reality— it  is  often  the  prod 
of  economic  need  that  drives  the 
hard-working  poor  into  the  ser- 
vice At  the  least.  I  propose  that 
this  country  adopt  a  draft  which 
offers  the  draftee  a  variety  of  ser- 
vice options,  but  allows  the 
shirker  to  avoid  assignment  by 
Signing  a  paper  stating 

I  refuse  to  participate  in  these 
public  service  jobs  and.  there- 
fore, will  allow  a  poor  volunteer 
to  take  the  place  I  have  so  glor- 
iously rejected 


about   his  damaging  and  mali- 
cious reports 

The  CIA  and  FBI  are  organiza- 
tions whose  actions  are  largely 
screened  from  any  inquiry, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  American 
people  or  foreign  entities  The 
security  net  that  appears  so  impe- 
netrable, however,  is  weakened 
by  the  misapplied  abilities  of 
trusted  agents  The  reverses  that 
American  intelligence  has  suf- 
fered lately  may  be  a  signal  of 
more  ominous  problems  in  the 
future 


American  Dream 


Continued  from  Page  1 

vate  college  How,  then,  will  Rea- 
gan s     proposed    cuts    to.     or 
perhaps  elimination  of,  govern- 
ment-guaranteed  student  loans 
affect  him?  It  may  very  well  mean 
that  he  is  unable  to  attend  this 
college  because  his  parents  can- 
not afford  It  Because  of  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  individual's 
parents  and  because  of  Reagan  s 
cuts  to  student  loans,  he  may  be 
denied   the   education   his  hard 
work  earned  him.  Is  this  equality 
of  opportunity? 

Yet.  those  in  favor  of  eliminat- 
ing the  loans  assert  that  the  pro- 
gram IS  abused,  that  because  of 
the  low  interest  rate,  loans  are 
secured  for  investments  other 
than  education  To  prevent 
abuse.  Reagan  has  proposed  to 
implement  a  needs  test,  a  maxi- 
mum income  level  As  a  result, 
many  students  whose  income  is 
over-assessed  will  be  denied  the 
funds  they  vitally  need  The  flaw 
in  Reagan  s  argument  is  clear  he 
IS  forgetting  that  for  many  the 
loan  IS  crucial  to  the  financing  of 
their  education  The  poor  are 
paying  for  the  abuse  of  the  sys- 
tem by  the  rich  Cutting  of  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
simply  serves  to  augment  the 
already  growing  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor  If  the  poor 
are  not  properly  educated,  this 
disparity  can  only  increase  If  it 
increases  enough,  the  situation 
will  be  impossible  to  rectify 
Equality  of  opportunity,  that 
which  makes  America  demo- 
cratic, will  be  lost 

It  IS  clear,  then,  that  the  best 
way  to  reduce  this  disparity  is  to 
create  an  environment  in  which 
every  child  will  have  a  decent  way 
of  life,  a  fair  chance,  and  perhaps 
even  truly  equal  opportunities  It 
was  with  these  concepts  in  mind 
(and  of  course  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Depression)  that 
programs  such  as  Food  Stamps 
Social  Security.  A  F  D  C  .  and 
welfare  were  conceived  Admit- 
tedly, welfare  payments  in  no  way 
guarantee  that  a  child  will  work 
hard  and  succeed  but  combined 
with    other    factors    (le.    three 
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meals  a  day  and  a  decent  educa 
tion).  they  will  guarantee  that  the 
child  has  at  least  a  remote  chance 
of  success 

By  eliminating  or  severely  cut- 
ting back  these  programs.  Rea- 
gan IS  eliminating  or  severely 
cutting  back  this  chance  If  the 
children  of  the  non-rich  are  virtu- 
ally denied  this  chance,  where 
then  lies  equality  of  opportunity'' 
Without  this  equality,  where  then 
lies  our  democracy? 

Proponents  of  Reagan's  policy 
argue  that  although  money  is 
taken  from  the  poor  (by  reducing 
social  programs)  and  given  to  the 
rich  (by  using  the  money  saved  to 
cut  their  taxes),  in  the  long  run, 
the  poor  will  prosper,  because  the 
money  will  trickle  down  to 
them  Like  Vernon  Jordan,  I 
wonder  how  the  poor,  will  sur- 
vive, let  alone  get  ahead,  while  the 
money  is  trickling 

Reagan  s  program  is  plagued 
by  an  interesting  paradox 
Implicit  in  his  belief  that  the  fund- 
ing of  social  programs  is  not  the 
role  of  government  is  the  idea  that 
these  vital  chanties  should  be 
funded  through  the  private  sec- 
tor HoweverReagans  tax  incen- 
tives discourage  such  contribu- 
tions After  all.  investments  in 
Money  Market  Certificates  yield  a 
much  higher  interest  rate  than  do 
donations  to  the  Salvation  Army 
Thus  Vernon  Jordan  s  question  is 
left  unanswered  how  will  the 
poor  survive  until  the  money 
trickles  down  .  if  indeed  it  does'' 


Reagan  leaves  one  other  point 
ambiguous:  just  how  are  the 
poor,  particularly  the  minorities, 
supposed  to  obtain  their  rightful 
political  power  in  the  American 
system'?  Clearly  this  generation 
does  not  have  the  means  to  pur- 
chase their  power,  and  the  next 
generations  are  being  denied 
access  to  the  necessary  means. 

With  the  repudiation  of  equal 
opportunity,  with  the  death  of  the 
American  Dream,  I  foresee  the 
birth  of  a  new,  albeit  traditional. 
American  Aristocracy  The  New 
Aristocracy  will  take  from  the 
poor,  (their  food,  their  homes, 
their  education)  to  profit  them- 
selves through  the  clever  use  of 
tax  cuts  (though  Reagan  argues 
that  tax  cuts  are  excrutiatingly 
necessary  to  revitalizing  the 
American  economy  .  .  .), 

Worst  of  all.  the  goal  of  the  New 
Aristocracy  is  the  same  as  that  of 
all  previous  aristocracies:  to 
maintain  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  If  the  non-nch  are 
denied  access  to  wealth  and  to 
economic  advancement,  then  the 
grip  of  the  Aristocrats,  the 
"nobly-born",  remains  unchal- 
lenged Their  political  control, 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  demo- 
cracy, will  be  complete 

By  denying  the  underprivileged 
that  which  is  rightfully  theirs — 
equality  of  opportunity— Reagan 
and  his  henchmen  serve  as  mid- 
wives  to  the  birth  of  an  un- 
challenged, all-American 
Aristocracy 
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Students  attack  non-faculty  advisors 


College  Council  members  campaign  to  stop  the  Reagan  Administration's 

(Doherty) 


cuts  in  student  aid. 


by  Sara  FVrrls 

A  proposal  that  requires 
Freshman  Faculty  Advisers  to 
be  teaching  faculty  members 
has  encountered  strong  opposi 
tion.  especially  from  the  non- 
teaching  staff,  who  currently 
comprise  about  20  percent  of 
Freshman  Advisers. 

This  recommendation  came 
from  a  joint  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Policy-Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CEP- 
CUL)  student-faculty  group 
charged  with  examining  the 
role  of  Freshman  Advisers. 
Although  the  recommendation 
was  a  product  of  the  two  com- 
mittess,  "Neither  committee 
would  endorse  the  recommen- 
dation," again  .  .  .  Their  action 
was    not     viewed    as    final" 


Council  chews  on  dining  problems 


Dining  system  complaints 
dominated  the  discussion  at  last 
Wednesday's  College  Council 
meeting  as  members  developed 
a  list  of  student  grievances  to 
present  to  Director  of  Food  Ser- 
vice Ross  Keller. 

The  long  lines  in  Greylock  din- 
ing hall  prompted  Council  Pres- 
ident Freddy  Nathan  '83  to 
suggest  that  Sunday  brunch  be 
ser\'ed  at  11  am  at  some  dining 
halls.  Nathan  said  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Keller  about  stagger- 
ing the  brunch  hours  at  the  var- 
ious dining  halls  on  campus,  but 
"nothing  came  of  it." 

According  to  Nathan,  Keller 
explained  that  if  brunch  opened 
one  half-hour  earlier,  dinner  on 
Sunday  would  have  to  be  moved 
up  one  half-hour  to  4:30  p.m. 
because  the  kitchen  staff  works 
an  8-hour  shift. 

The  Council  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  complaints 
and  to  meet  with  both  Keller  and 
the  Trustees.  "However," 
Council  Vice-President  John 
Segal   '82  remarked,   "I   don't 


think  he  (Keller)  will  really 
care.  Nothing  has  any  weight 
with  Ross  Keller." 

Nathan  noted  Keller's  initial 
reluctance  to  release  concrete 
figures  on  the  savings  made  by 
the  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining.  Last  spring,  Keller  esti- 
mated that  between  $60,000  and 
$100,000  would  be  saved.  In  late 
April,  these  projected  cuts  were 
broken  down  further  and 
included  in  the  final  Gifford 
Report.  Keller  calculated  that 
an  eventual  loss  of  three 
employees  would  produce  sav- 
ings of  $42,000  while  reductions 
in  the  commissary  staff  would 
yield  $4,000.  Reduced  waste  and 
increased  efficiency  would 
reduce  costs  by  $40,000.  Savings 
on  equipment  and  supplies, 
were  computed  at  $20,000, 
according  to  the  Gifford  Report . 

Todd  Krieg  '8^^  questioned  if 
any  savings  were  realized  this 
year  after  the  costs  of  new  Food 
Service  equipment  were  added. 
He  pointed  to  new  dining  hall 
rugs,    the    I.D.    system,    new 
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orange  juice  machines,  and  ner 
barbecues  for  each  house. 

In  other  areas.  Council  Treas- 
urer Steve  Spears  '83  reported 
that  the  Finance  Committee  is 
now  considering  fund  applica 
tions  from  41  organizations  and 
expects  six  or  seven  more 
requests. 

The  Council's  discussion  ot 
the  Gifford  Report  was  post- 
poned until  this  Wednesday 
because  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD 
requested  "more  time  for  tex- 
tual analysis,"  said  Nathan. 

The  Council  also  organized  a 
postcard-writing  campaign  to 
protest  proposed  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral student  financial-aid  pro- 
grams, particularly  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram and  Pell  (Grants. 

"Williams  is  just  one  college 
out  of  many  doing  this,"  Nathan 
remarked.  Council  representa- 
tives stationed  in  Baxter  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  collected 
over  400  postcards  from 
students. 


according  to  Dean  Crls 
Roosenraad. 

Roosenraad  remarked,  "My 
sense  of  (the  argument)  is  that 
by  taking  this  action  the  College 
is  making  a  philosophical  state- 
ment to  freshmen  about  the 
inseparability  of  teaching, 
research,  counseling  and  day- 
to-day  administration,  which 
are  all  done  by  faculty.  A  con- 
fusing signal  may  be  given  if  the 
adviser  is  not  a  teacher." 

P'reshmen  advisors  who  are 
not  teachers  dispute  the 
assumption  that  teaching 
faculty  make  better  advisers. 

"Deans,  librarians,  admis- 
sions officers,  and  other  admin- 
istrators all  have  contributions 
to  make,"  said  Documents 
Librarian  Nancy  Hanssen, 
"Anyone  who  really  wants  to 
put  the  time  and  energy  into 
advising  freshmen  can  do  it 
well." 

Registrar  George  Howard 
added,  "If  I  can't  help  them,  I 
certainly  can  steer  them  to 
someone  who  can." 

Roosenraad  said  that  he 
would  not  implement  such  a 
proposal  without   "a  mandate 


from  the  faculty."  He  supported 
non-faculty  claims  that  some 
staff  members  are  "excellent 
advisers."  Stuart  Crampton, 
professor  of  physics  and  former 
chairman  of  the  CEP,  said  he 
expected  that  enough  faculty 
could  be  recruited  to  advise  all 
the  freshmen.  "It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  get  enough  faculty  to 
serve  because  it's  a  part  of  our 
job  .  .  .  Faculty  members  who 
have  been  here  longer  have  a 
greater  obligation  to  serve. 
They  know  the  College  better 
and  have  a  little  less  pressure  on 
their  time." 

Roosenraad  disagreed,  say- 
ing "if  we  used  only  teaching 
faculty,  there  would  not  have 
been  enough."  Yet  with  non- 
teaching  advisers,  "we  had  a 
record  number  of  volunteers  . . . 
more  than  we  could  efficiently 
use." 

Crampton,  said  however,  that 
he  felt  "The  students  have  a 
right  to  expect  people  on  the 
faculty  to  serve  as  Freshman 
Advisers  ...  I  don't  favor  man- 
datory advising,  but  it's  a  nor- 
mal expectation  of  someone 
whose  job  is  to  teach." 


Chefs  stew  in  kitchens 


Continued  from  Page  i 
es  also  continued  over  the 
summer.  "When  a  general  cus- 
todian retires,  we  take  someone 
out  of  the  room-change  pool  and 
move  them  into  a  custodial  posi- 
tion," commented  Director  of 
the  Physical  Plant  Peter  Wela- 
netz.  "In  that  way,  we've 
already  lost  seven  out  of  nine- 
teen original  matrons,  without 
actually  firing  anyone.  It  will  be 
done  on  an  attrition  basis  until 
everyone  is  gone,"  he  added. 

However,  Marge  Bleau,  who 
has  been  employed  as  a  matron 
for  11  years,  is  unhappy  with  the 
phase-out.  "I  like  my  work," 
she  remarked.  "It  isn't  any- 
thing big,  but  I'm  at  an  age  now 


when  I  don't  want  to  be  a  jani- 
tor. I  can't  shovel  snow." 

Bleau  said  that  it  is  the  older 
women,  most  of  whom  became 
matrons  becuase  they  wanted 
only  part-time  work,  who  are 
having  the  greatest  difficulty 
accepting  changes  that  will 
include  a  40-hour  week  and 
more  strenuous  work. 

"When  you're  young,  you  can 
do  it,"  she  noted.  "We  were  just 
hoping  we  could  be  put  some- 
where without  having  to  do  hard 
labor.  I  could  never  handle  Wil- 
liams or  Sage  Halls  now." 

"The  bosses  are  great,  and  so 
are  the  kids,"  said  Bleau  of  her 
job.  "I  guess  they  just  prefer  it 
without  us." 


Solidarity  or  smorgasbord? 


by  Howard  Shapiro 

Saturday.  September  19,  was 
Solidarity  Day  in  Washington. 
From  around  the  country  trade 
unionists  and  representatives  of 
interest  groups,  such  as  the 
National  Organization  of 
Women  and  the  NAACP  flocked 
to  the  national  mall  to  protest 
President  Reagan's  domestic 
policies.  Measured  by  partici- 
pation, the  rally  was  a  total  suc- 
cess; the  several  hundred 
thousand  who  showed  far 
exceeded  even  the  most  optim- 
istic predictions.  However,  in 
other  respects,  the  rally  was 
disappointing. 

The  opening  march  down  Con- 
stitution  Avenue    highlighted 


most  of  the  major  problems. 
Every  person  had  an  assigned 
group,  and  every  group  its 
proper  place  in  line.  Until  ever- 
ything was  exactly  as  ordered, 
nothing  could  happen.  As  a 
result,  while  officials  in  plat- 
forms herded  marchers  into 
their  preordained  places,  the 
crowd  stood  in  the  street  for 
over  an  hour.  In  the  absence  of 
spontaneity,  enthusiasm  soon 
gave  way  to  boredom;  sponta- 
neity was  never  present. 

The  structure  of  the  gather- 
ing's fKDlitical  expression  also 
prevented  any  meaningful  com- 
munication between  the  various 
groups.  Instead  of  marching 
together  as  a  mass  of  disaf- 
fected citizens  and  voicing  com- 


mon concerns  stemming  from 
shared  interests,  the  artificial 
barriers  erected  for  purposes  of 
control  not  only  stripped  the 
protesters  of  any  autonomy,  but 
also  prevented  them  from  even 
perceiving  the  common  thread 
running  through  their  demands. 

Only  the  relatively  few  stu- 
dents present,  unorganized  and 
leaderless,  were  free  to  drift 
from  one  section  of  the  march  to 
another,  to  hear  various  view- 
points, and  to  exchange  ideas. 

As  an  isolated  statement  of 
protest,  the  rally  can  be  deemed 
a  success.  As  the  beginning  to  a 
popular  movement  for  social 
justice  and  economic  demo- 
cracy, however,  it  was  inauspi- 
cious. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

UPS  Mailing,  8:30-1:30  The 
Mole  Hole 

BABYSITTERS  NEEDED  Any 
student  who  is  interested  in  bab- 
ysitting for  the  children  of  Willi- 
ams College  employees  should 
telephone  Debbi  Wilson.  M-F 
from  12:30  PM  to  4:30  PM  at 
2376 

SURPLUS  JEEPS,  cars  and 
trucks  available  Many  sell 
under  $200  Call  312-742-1143, 
Ext  5924,  for  information  on 
how  to  purchase. 

HELP  WANTED  Work  inyour 
own  home  Send  work  history, 
name,  address,  and  phone 
number  to  Mike,  P  O  Box  68, 
Water  Vliet,  Michigan  49098 
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Pacers  run  to  34th  win 


by  Lyman  Casey 

Facing  tough  University  of 
Vermont,  Albany,  and  Middleb- 
ury  squads  on  Saturday,  the 
untested  men's  varsity  cross- 
country team  came  up  with  a 
great  team  effort,  and  walked 
away  winners.  The  victory,  on 
Albany's  home  course,  ran  the 
Eph's  season  record  to  5-0  and 
kept  their  winning  streak  intact. 
The  team  has  now  won  34 
straight  meets. 

Leading  the  way  for  Williams 
was  John  Nelson  '84,  who  turned 

12  teams  compete 


in  a  strong  time  of  26:47  on  the 
slow  Albany  course  to  take  third 
overall.  Right  behind  him  came 
Co-captain  Chuck  Stewart  '82  at 
26:51,  good  for  fourth.  Lyman 
Casey  '83  followed  Stewart  in 
for  eighth,  and  Bennett  York  '84 
and  Chris  O'Neill  '84  rounded 
out  the  scoring  for  Williams, 
taking  12th  and  13th  places. 

Next  in  store  for  the  Ephs  is 
the  Amherst  Invitational  on  Sat- 
urday, at  which  they  hope  not 
only  to  win,  but  also  to  recover 
the  long  lost  team  mascot,  the 
Bear. 


Women  slip  to  muddy  fifth 


by  Tricia  Hellman 

Twelve  teams  and  107  runners 
convened  Saturday  in  the 
science  quad  to  participate  in 
the  yearly  Williams  Invitational 
women's  cross-country  running 
meet.  The  3.25  mile  course  had 
dried  out  somewhat  since  the 
torrential  downpours  of  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  but  there 
were  still  several  casualties 
during  the  race,  as  a  few 
unlucky  runners  lost  their  shoes 
into  one  of  the  many  quagmires 
lurking  on  the  golf-course. 

The  mud  didn't  seem  to 
bother  University  of  Vermont  or 
Middlebury  racers,  as  they 
battled  for  first  place  on  the  dif- 
ficult Williams  track.  Middleb- 
ury came  out  on  top,  placing 
three  runners  in  the  top  ten,  and 
upsetting  the  three-year  title- 
holder  U.V.M.  Following  these 
two   teams  were   Holy  Cross, 


Dartmouth,  and  Williams.  The 
fifth  place  is  better  than  it 
sounds,  as  there  were  seven 
teams  behind  Williams,  includ- 
ing Little  Three  rival  Amherst. 
Strong  performances  were 
logged  by  all  members  of  the 
Williams  team.  Tricia  Hellman 
finished  ninth,  with  a  personal 
record  of  19: 55.  Co-captains  Sue 
Marchant  and  Liz  Martineau 
tied  for  26th  place  in  20:39. 
Kerry  Malone  finished  in  32nd 
in  21:01.  followed  by  Chinyera 
Uwaha  and  Margaret  Lynch  in 
43rd  and  48th  respectively. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  these 
times  would  have  placed  the 
runners  in  the  top  ten  three 
years  ago.  The  number  and 
caliber  of  female  cross-country 
runners  has  increased  dramati- 
cally in  the  last  three  years,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  this  trend 
will  end  in  the  near  future. 


In  the  week.  Their  record  is  now  2-0. ,- ■ — ■ 

Taylor  leads  Eph  grid  win 


Continued  from  Page  8 
ping  into  the  endzone  for  six. 
The  Coomber  extra-point  made 
the  score  10-7  Ephs. 

The  third  quarter  saw  both 
teams  trade  field  goal  attempts, 
both  no  good. 

Eph  drive 

After  playing  scoreless  foot- 
ball for  almost  18  minutes,  the 
Ephs  opened  a  sizable  lead  on 
their  first  possession  of  the 
fourth    quarter.    They    drove 


Please  send  money. ..(soon!) 


by  Paul  Sabbah 

Dear  Mom, 

Well,  my  first  two  weeks  of 
college  have  been  quite  an  expe- 
rience. I'm  learning  so  much, 
and  my  classes  are  going  pretty 
well,  too.  Well,  all  but  one.  You 
see,  I  have  this  professor,  and  . . 
.  well,  they  call  him  the  execu- 
tioner. He  comes  to  class  with 
this  German  Shepherd  of  his. 
and  the  dog  is  trained  to  bite 
anyone  who  talks  without  rais- 
ing their  hand.  I've  found  that 
by  bringing  a  few  doggy  biscuits 
to  class  everyday.  I  can  sneak  in 
a  few  extemporaneous  re- 
marks^  ^_ 

Panorama 


Well,  anyway,  after  you  and 
Dad  dropped  me  off,  I  found 
myself    in    something   called 
Freshman  Days.  You  meet  tons 
of    people,    then    forget    their 
names,  have  some  beer  at  a 
party,   and   meet   some   great 
girls,  but  forget  their  names, 
and  get  to  know  your  J.A.'s.  I 
forgot  their  names,  but  they're 
really  nice.  Well  .  .  •  except  for 
one.  He  was  hungover  when  we 
arrived  on  Sunday.  He  intro- 
duced himself,  said  we'd  have 
lots  of  fun  this  year,  and  then 
went  to  the  bathroom  to  throw 
up.  He  isn't  very  bright,  either: 
he  keeps  forgetting  our  names. 
The  next  night,  we  all  went  to 
another  party.  There  was  this 
big  bathtub  full  of  Kool-ald.  and 
you  know  how  much  I  love  Kool- 
ald.   Well.   I   don't   ♦•' .Tiember 
much  after  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  next  thing  I  remember 
Is  the  matron  dusting  me  off  the 
next  morning  and  being  very 
surprised  when  I  moved. 

My  trip  down  Spring  Street 
that  afternoon  was  strange.  My 
J.A.  asked  me  if  I'd  ever  been 
raped,  and  when  I  said  no,  he 


said    "then    let's   go   buy   our 
books."  There  was  this  incredi- 
ble  line,   so  I   asked  the  guy 
ahead  of  me,   "Is  this  where 
they're    selling    Sinatra 
tickets?"   He  wasn't  amused. 
Thirty  minutes  later,  I  showed 
the   man   the   list   of  books   I 
needed:  fourteen  texts  and  two 
ditto  sets.  He  gave  me  a  paper- 
back.  "The  rest  will  be  in  in 
December."  That's  okay.  Mom, 
I'll  just  audit  those  courses.  Oh. 
by  the  way,  could  you  send  me 
some  money  ...  my  check  can't 
cover  the  paperback. 

Meals  have  been  pretty  inter- 
esting too.  To  get  into  the  dining 
hall,  you  have  to  run  your  I.D. 
through  this  machine.  If  you're 
okay,  the  screen  lights  up.  say- 
ing your  credit  is  good.  If  you 
forget  your  I.D..  you  can  run 
your  Mastercharge  through  it, 
but  checks  require  a  separate 
phone-call.    Once   inside,    you 
might  wish  that  your  credit  was 
bad.  I  was  at  lunch  the  other 
day.  eating  what  I  thought  was 
spinach,  when  this  slimy  thing 
jumped  up  from  my  tray,  made 
some  noise,  and  then  slithered 


away.  Just  like  in  that  movie 
Allen.  From  now  on.  I'll  stab  the 
spinach  a  few  times  first. 

The  first  few  classes  haven't 
been  too  strenuous  for  the  fresh- 
men ,  but  I  have  seen  some 
upperclassmen  in  the  library 
already.  There's  this  one  room 
in  the  basement  where  the  pre- 
meds  are  locked  in  at  6  p.m., 
and  let  out  the  next  morning  to 
go  to  classes.  Hard  core. 

Well,  that's  all  I've  got  time 
for.  I've  got  to  get  myJ.A.tothe 
bathroom  before  he  decorates 
my  room  again.  It's  okay,  the 
cleaners  said  it'll  come  out  in 
the  wash.  Got  to  run.  Mom. 

Love, 
Junior 

P.S.  I  hope  you  didn't  get  the 
wrong  impression  about  my 
roommate.  He  got  those  tattoos 
years  ago.  and  besides,  he 
doesn't  go  out  with  Sally  any- 
more. Now  he  goes  out  with 
Roger.  He  and  Roger  are  start- 
ing up  a  "Youth  for  Reagan" 
club.  You  think  that  that'll  look 
good  on  my  transcript? 


from  their  own  29  yard  line,  with 
Lawler's  short  passes  account- 
ing for  much  of  the  yardage.  He 
hit  Crotty  for  a  gain  of  17,  and 
then  Senior  Halfback  Jay  Whea- 
tley  sprung  loose  for  a  14  yard 
gain  on  the  ground.  Two  plays 
later,  a  Lawler  to  Taylor  hook- 
up for  18  yards  gave  the  Ephs  a 
1-10  in  the  Middlebury  18.  Runs 
by  Crotty  and  Lawler  brought 
the  Ephs  inside  the  5.  for  a  first 
and   goal   situation.   Two  runs 
and  an  incomplete  pass  brought 
the  Ephs  to  a  decisive  4th  and 
goal  situation  from  their  own  4. 
Lawler  found  Taylor  (5  recpts., 
62  yards.  2  TDs)  for  a  4-yard 
touchdown  which  gave  the  Ephs 
a  comfortable  advantage  at  17- 
7. 


Hawkins  blazing 

Finally,  with  just  over  4  min- 
utes left .  the  defense  that  played 
so  well  got  into  the  box  score. 
Junior  linebacker  Mike  Haw- 
kins abruptly  drove  the  ghosts 
of  Benedict  and  Deuschle  out  of 
Weston  field  by  intercepting  a 
pass  and  scampering  54  yards 
for  an  insurance  touchdown 
which  swelled  the  score  to  24-7. 

The  coaching  staff  was 
thrilled  at  the  Ephs  debut  per- 
formance in  1981,  citing  the 
closeness  of  the  unit,  and  a 
month  of  hard  work  as  key  fac- 
tors in  the  victory.  The  Ephs 
hope  to  continue  their  winning 
ways  as  they  travel  next  week  to 
the  University  of  Rochester. 


Just  In! 

New  Selection  of  Eaton's 
and  Crane's  Stationery 

New  Shipment  of  Williams 
Imprinted  Stationery 

36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 
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Season  opener 


Ephmen  explode 
past  Panthers 


Sophomore  fullback  Sean  Crotty  rumbles  through  the  trenches  during  Williams'  24-7  victory  over  Middlebury. 

(Farley) 

Golfers  drive  over  opponents 


by  Jim  Clark 

Freshman  Randy  Rogers  was 
medalist  with  a  77  as  the  varsity 
golf  team  rolled  over  Middle- 
bury  for  their  third  victory*  of  the 
season.  Friday's  match  at 
Taconic  Golf  Club  topped  off  a 
busy  week  for  the  Ephmen  that 
included  victories  over  R.P.I, 
and  North  Adams  State,  the 
Yale  Invitational  and  qualifying 
for  the  New  Englands. 

The  scores  were  unusually 
high  for  Williams  as  Rogers  was 
the  only  man  below  80.  Captain 
Greg  Jacobson  posted  an  80  for 
his  first  round  above  79  this  fall. 
Junior  Charlie  Johnson  joined 
Jacobson  with  80,  and  sopho- 


more Eric  Boyden  fired  81. 
Mike  Hennigan,  another  of  the 
many  freshmen  starting  this 
fall,  shot  84.  The  Williams  total 
of  402  bested  Middlebury  by  23 
strokes. 


"We're  saving  our  good  stuff 
for  the  New  Englands  this 
week,"  remarked  Head  Coach 
Rudy  Goff.  "Everybody  is  hit- 
ting the  ball  real  well,  and  we 
could  really  do  a  good  job." 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Paced  by  two  touchdowns  by 
Micah  "Instant  Offense"  Tay- 
lor and  stunning  defense  in  key 
situations,  the  Eph  football 
squad  defeated  the  Middlebury 
Panthers,  24-7,  in  their  season 
opener  Saturday  at  Weston 
Field. 

The  key  to  the  game  was 
strong  play  by  linebackers 
Chris  Woodworth  and  Mike 
Hawkins,  as  well  as  by  an  inex- 
perienced defensive  secondary. 
The  pass  rush  did  the  rest,  sack- 
ing Middlebury  quarterback 
Jim  Loveys  six  times.  Middle- 
bury led  in  virtually  every 
category,  but  could  score  but 
once  on  the  day.  Their  first  pos- 
session typified  the  futility  that 
would  be  their  trademark  all 
day  long.  On  their  second  play 
from  scrimmage,  the  Panthers 
fumbled  setting  up  a  1-10  for  the 
Ephs  on  the  Middlebury  30. 

On  the  second  play  from 
scrimmage,  senior  quarterback 


Men  hooters  trip  twice 


by  David  Woodworth 

Co-captain  Brian  Daniell  '82 
knocked  in  a  corner  kick  by  Rob 
Kusel  '83  to  account  for  Willi- 
ams' only  goal  in  a  3-1  loss  to 
Middlebury  on  Saturday.  The 
defeat  was  a  tough  one  for  the 
Ephs,  as  they  had  lost  to  North 
Adams  State  College  earlier  in 


Spikers  smash  foes 


Rallying  from  behind,  the 
women's  volleyball  squad 
defeated  North  Adams  State  to 
wrap  up  a  perfect  day  for  the 
Ephs,  who  had  earlier  beaten 
Boston  State  at  a  tri-meet  at 
North  Adams  Sunday. 

The  final  match  pitted  Willi- 
ams and  North  Adams  who  had 
both  won  their  first  matches. 
The  hometown  team  jumped  to 
a  7-0  lead  in  the  first  game  and 
coasted  to  victory. 

The  turnaround  came  in  the 
second  game  as  juniors  Lisa 
Pepe  and  Kathleen  Gilmore 
contributed  blazing  spokes  to 
power  the  offense.  Coordinated 
teamwork  keyed  a  15-8  win  to 
set  up  a  showdown  game. 

A  boisterous  crowd  helped  the 

Goalie  Finn 


Mohawks  use  their  homecourt 
advantage  to  put  additional 
pressure  on  the  Ephs. 
Undaunted,  senior  Terry 
Dancewicz  served  Williams  to 
an  insurmountable  10-1  lead. 
The  Mohawks  battled  back  to 
within  12-8,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  win  was  the  Ephs  second 
of  the  day  to  move  their  record 
up  to  2-2. 

In  the  opening  match  of  the 
tri-meet,  Williams  rolled  over 
Boston  State  which  couldn't 
handle  the  Eph  offense.  Gil- 
more  and  Pepe  combined  for  15 
ace  spikes  in  the  three  games. 
Coach  Sue  Hudson-Hamblin 
was  able  to  play  many  subs 
which  should  help  the  team  in 
the  future. 


the  week,  and  had  sought  to 
rebound  in  their  home  opener. 

The  op)ening  minutes  of  the 
match  found  the  Williams 
defense  a  bit  hesitant  and  the 
offense  spotty  at  best.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  trend  was  to  con- 
tinue for  most  of  the  game. 
Middlebury's  first  goal  came  at 
11: 18  on  a  perfect  play  set  up  by 
an  indirect  kick.  The  kick  was 
taken  from  the  left  side  of  the 
field  and  was  crossed  to  the 
right,  where  Panther  back  F.  W. 
Nugent  took  the  ball  in  full 
stride  and  rammed  it  home  with 
a  blistering  shot .  Williams  Goal- 
keeper Kenny  Rhodes  '85  did  not 
have  a  chance.  The  fact  that  the 
score  remained  1-0  at  halftime 
is  a  tribute  to  Rhodes,  who  was 
brilliant  in  the  nets  all  day. 

The  second  half  began  much 
as  the  first,  with  the  Ephs  being 
beaten  to  the  ball  consistently. 
The  offense  lacked  a  short  pass- 
ing game,  relying  primarily  on 
long  balls  to  Dave  Nasser  '83 
and  Doug  McKenney  '85.  Mid- 
dlebury got  its  second  score  at 
54:47,  as  W.  Jamie  Hutchins 
beat  the  fullback,  forced 
Rhodes  to  come  out,  then 
knocked    the  ball   toward   the 


goal.  The  shot  was  a  weak  one, 
but  was  accidentally  deflected 
into  the  net  by  a  Williams  back. 

Daniell's  goal  came  a  bit 
more  than  four  minutes  later,  at 
58:  57,  and  momentarily  put  the 
spark  back  into  the  Ephs.  The 
momentum  swung  to  Williams 
as  they  pressured  the  Panther 
goal.  The  turning  point  of  the 
game  occurred  when  the  refe- 
ree called  a  controversial  drop 
ball.  Shortly  afterwards,  at 
75: 10,  Co-captain  Dana  Mitiguy 
tallied  for  Middlebury,  giving 
the  Panthers  what  proved  to  be 
an  insurmountable  lead. 

Middlebury  outshot  the  Ephs, 
23-18;  Rhodes  had  nine  saves  for 
Williams  while  his  Middlebury 
counterpart,  Bart  Lombardi, 
had  seven. 


John  Lawler  (9  for  18,  95  yds,  2 
TDs)  hit  senior  tight  end  Craig 
Overlander  for  a  14  yard  gain 
which  brought  the  ball  to  the 
Panther  14  yard  line.  From 
there,  the  Ephs  got  to  the  five, 
where  the  drive  apparently 
stalled  on  fourth  down.  But  in  a 
gutsy  call  that  would  be  typical 
on  this  day,  the  Ephs  chose  to  go 
for  the  TD  on  4th  and  1.  Fresh- 
man halfback  Ted  Thomas  got 
the  first  down  and  travelled  to 
the  one,  but  the  Ephs  lost  yard- 
age on  the  next  three  plays  and 
the  drive  stalled  again.  Ever  the 
opportunist,  Coach  Bob  Odell 
opted  to  bring  in  senior  kicker 
Rich  Coomber  to  put  some 
points  on  the  board.  Coomber's 
22  yard  field  goal  put  Williams 
in  the  lead,  3-0. 

The  Ephs  lead  held  for  almost 
twenty  minutefe  as  both  offen- 
sive attacks  had  trouble  shifting 
into  high  gear.  But  when 
Lawler's  pass  to  Overlander 
was  intercepted  on  the  Williams 
33  yard  line,  the  potent  Middleb- 
ury attack  was  not  to  be 
thwarted.  Loveys  found  All- 
America  candidate  Ted  Virtue 
alone  in  the  end  zone  to  give  the 
Panthers  a  7-3  lead. 

Explosive  offense 

But  the  lead  was  short-lived, 
as  the  Ephs  roared  back  to  take 
the  halftime  lead  in  an  exciting 
fashion.  The  Ephs  took  the  Mid- 
dlebury kick-off  and  advanced 
to  about  midfield,  mostly 
thanks  to  strong  running  by 
soph,  fullback  Sean  "Buckets" 
Crotty  (10  rushes.  16  yards). 
The  drive  had  apparently 
stalled  at  midfield  when  a  p)er- 
sonal  foul  penalty  gave  the  Ephs 
a  1-10  on  the  Middlebury  32  just 
0: 38  left  in  the  half.  From  there, 
it  only  took  the  Ephs  one  play  to 
score,  as  Lawler  found  Taylor 
open  over  the  middle,  and  the 
NESCAC  spring  champ  did  the 
rest,  breaking  a  tackle  and  zip- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Soccer  falls  to  Wesleyan 


Sophomore  star  scintillates 


by  Ted  Leon 

What  the  National  Sports  Fes- 
tival, held  in  Syracuse  this  past 
summer,  amounts  to  is  a  show- 
case featuring  some  of  the  most 
talented  and  publicized  ama- 
teur athletes  in  the  country.  The 
athletes  there  are  top  notch, 
often  world  class. 

Perhaps  it  will  come  as  a  plea- 
sant surprise  to  hear  that,  yes, 
even  Williams  was  repres- 
ented: Dan  Finn  '84  was  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  hockey 
competition  of  the  festival. 
Finn,  a  goalie  and  the  M.V'.P.  of 
last  year's  successful  Williams 
Hockey  team,  was  among  the  80 
players,  picke  j  and  divided  into 
four  teams  — Midwest,  New 
England,  Great  Lakes,  and 
Central— that  played  each  other 
In  round-robin  competition. 

Initially  passed  up  by  the  New 
England  team,  he  was  picked  up 
bv  the  Central  squad  for  whom 


he  played  admirably.  Basically 
a  miscellaneous  club  drawing 
athletes  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, they  entered  the  tourna- 
ment as  heavy  underdogs,  then 
shocked  everyone  and  left  Syra- 
cuse with  the  sliver  medal. 

Handicapped  by  being  able  to 
practice  as  a  unit  for  only  a  few 
days,  thev  defeated  both  the 
New  Engjand  and  Midwest 
squads  before  folding  to  a  pow- 
erful Great  Lakes  team.  In  the 
championship  game,  a  rematch 
against  undefeated  Great 
Lakes,  they  fell  short,  5-2. 

Finn  performed  well  in  the 
tournament,  sharing  time  with 
one  other  goalie.  He  played  the 
entire  second  and  third  games, 
giving  up  five  goals  and  seven 
goals,  respectively.  In  those  two 
games,  he  had  a  total  of  61  saves 
against  an  explosive  collection 
of  talent. 

One  of  only  a  fevc  players 
chosen  from  Division  II  schools. 


he  has  no  regrets  about  having 
come  to  tiny  Williams,  nor  does 
he  still  believe  he  Is  limited  by  a 
lack  of  "exposure."  Nonethe- 
less, this  Is  the  same  Dan  Finn 
who  signed  a  letter  of  Intent  to 
R.P.I,  before  opting  at  the  last 
moment  In  favor  of  Williams. 
Ironically,  it  was  the  betrayed 
R.P.I,  coach  who,  as  coach  of 
the  Central  team  in  the  festival, 
picked  Finn  up  and  gave  him  his 
shot. 

Essentially  considered  one  of 
the  outstanding  college  goalies 
In  the  country  simply  by  being 
chosen  to  participate  In  the  fes- 
tival, he  seems  to  have  oppor- 
tunities ahead  in  hockey, 
although  he  is  very  relaxed 
about  his  future.  When  asked 
abut  the  possibility  of  going  pro 
or  making  the  1984  U.S.  Hockey 
team,  he  said.  'It  would  be  fun, 
I  guess",  but  added,  'I  didn't 
come  to  Williams  to  play 
hockey." 


Breakaway  scores  on  two 
occasions  gave  the  visiting  Wes- 
leyan Cardinals  the  edge  over 
the  Ephs  by  a  2-0  margin.  In  the 
women's  soccer  team  match 
Saturday. 

Coach  Leslie  Orton  continues 
to  juggle  the  squad  in  her 
attempts  to  find  the  best  combi- 
nations to  get  the  most  from  the 
team.  As  the  season  goes  on. 
stability  gathered  from  having 
regular  positions  should  give 
the  team  more  strength. 

In  the  team's  season  opener, 
the  Ephs  made  a  strong  show  in 
defeating  Skidmore,  3-0,  last 
Wednesday.  A  number  of  pre- 


season injuries  hampered  the 
team  and  poor  weather  made 
the  game  even  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge for  both  sides.  Returning 
upperclassmen  were  aided  by 
the  play  of  some  impressive 
freshmen.  Junior  Becky  Baugh 
scored  twice  for  Williams  and 
Freshman  Debbie  Wlckenden 
tallied  the  third  score. 

Following  Wednesday's 
game,  Co-captaln  Amy  Wilbur 
praised  the  entire  team's  over- 
all Improvement  In  skills  since 
last  season. 

The  squad's  record  now 
stands  at  1-1  with  their  next 
game  against  the  Panthers  of 
Mlddleburv  tomorrow. 


Junior  Becky  Baugh  outsprints  her  Wesleyan  opponents  to  control  the  ball. 

(Doherty) 
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Library 

reserves 

stacks 

by  Collin  Harris 

Reserve  room  desk  workers  are 
spending  more  time  in  the 
stacks  and  students  are  waiting 
longer  at  the  desk  as  a  result  of  a 
new  policy  prohibiting  students 
from  entering  the  reserve 
stacks.  Access  had  previously 
been  restricted  only  during 
exam  periods. 

Under  the  new  reserve  room 
policy,  students  must  give  the 
name  of  any  books  or  records 
they  want  to  reserve  room 
aides,  who  then  get  the 
requested  materials  from  the 
shelves. 

According  to  Lawrence 
Wikander,  head  librarian  at 
Sawyer,  the  problem  with 
allowing  students  direct  access 
to  the  stacks  was  that  "many 
students  would  take  books  with- 
out checking  them  out,  and 
when  the  books  were  no  longer 
useful,  the  student  would  bring 
them  back." 

At  one  point,  library  officials 
had  considered  installing  an 
electronic  detection  system. 

"That  would  have  made  the 
library  a  police  state,"  said 
Wikander.  "We  didn't  want 
that;  it  was  more  a  problem  of 
Intellectual  deprivation  than  a 

theft  problem.  If  a  student  has  a 
t>ouK  uut,  nis  classmates  simply 
can't  get  to  it." 

Reserve  room  supervisor 
Judy  Jones  said  that  there  have 
been  few  complaints  about  the 
new  reserve  policy  and  thinks 
that  "because  it's  working,  it 
may  be  permanent."  She  added 
that '  'a  large  majority  of  college 
reserve  rooms  are  closed." 

A  student  worker  at  the 
reserve  desk,  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  character- 
ized the  closing  as  "a  pain  in  the 
neck,  for  both  the  student  and 
the  worker."  Even  so,  she  said, 
"It's  necessary.  If  the  books  are 
being  stolen,  then  you  have  to 
close  it  (the  reserve  room)." 


Peter  Mmusi,  Botswanan  Minister  of  Finance  and  Development  Plan- 
ning, signed  a  formal  agreement  yesterday  in  the  President's  House  that 
entrusts  Williams  to  recruit  specialists  in  economic  and  political  affairs 
to  serve  as  consultants  to  the  government  of  Botswana.  (Farley) 


Special  dinners 
make  Wnns.  debut 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

"Special  dinners"  have 
replaced  guest  meals  this  year 
as  a  concession  to  the  seating 
squeeze  caused  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  Row  House  dining,  to 
help  effect  the  Gifford  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  that 
guest  meals  be  "reconstituted 
as  the  student-faculty  occasions 
they  were  originally  intended  to 
be." 

Guest  meals  were  formal,  sit- 
down  dinners  served  to  house  or 
entry  members  and  their  guests 
at  least  twice  a  semester.  The 
new  "special  dinners"  will  be 
limited  to  one  per  semester  for 
each  entry  or  house,  and  the 
total  number  of  students  being 
served  may  not  exceed  the 
number  of  actual  house 
residents. 

Space  Limitations 

Student  guests  may  be  invited 
only  to  fill  empty  slots  left  by 
house  residents  who  decline  to 
attend.  However,  there  is  no 
limit  for  faculty  guests,  who 
may  attend  at  no  cost  to  the 
house. 

"The  number  of  participants 
allowed  is  dictated  by  available 


Keller  refutes  criticism 


by  Philip  Busch 

Director  of  Food  Service  Ross 
Keller  vigorously  defended 
recent  changes  in  dining  policy 
at  last  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the 
College  Council  Food  Service 
Committee. 

Keller  responded  to  a  list  of 
questions  proposed  by  Council 
President  Freddy  Nathan  and 
others.  He  first  asserted  that  the 
question  of  whether  the  pro- 
jected $104,000  annual  saving 
from  the  elimination  of  Row 
House  dining  warranted  Its 
elimination  was  a  question  for 
the  Gifford  Committee,  rather 
than  for  Food  Service.  He  also 
defended  $104,000  as  a  correct 
figure  for  savings. 

In  response  to  complaints  that 


lines  at  Greylock  have  become 
"outrageously  long,"  Keller 
said  that  their  length  "hasn't 
reached  the  levels  of  a  few  years 
ago.  We've  been  having  BCK)  stu- 
dents. Greylock  has  300  seats,  so 
that  fits  our  estimated  'tur- 
nover' of  two  diners  per  seat. 
These  lines  are  longer  than 
usual,  but  then  again  they 
always  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  student's  sche- 
dules haven't  been  worked  out 
yet.  I  haven't  stood  longer  than 
nine  minutes  in  any  line." 

Keller  admitted  a  special 
problem  exists  with  brunch 
lines,  especially  at  Baxter.  He 
noted  the  proliferation  of 
brunch  items  in  recent  years, 
especially  labor-Intensive  ones 


Sears  declares  for  Governor 


by  Peter  Nicholas 

"I  may  get  my  head  handed  to  me  tonight  by 
some  young  people  here,  but  to  me  that's  a  better 
way  to  start  a  campaign  than  giving  a  speech  In 
some  stuffy  hotel  room  In  Worcester,"  said  John 
W.  Sears,  Boston  City  Councilman  announced  his 
Republical  candidacy  for  the  Governorship  of 
Massachusetts  last  Thursday  night  at  Dodd 
House. 

Sears  maintained  that  the  corrupt  practices  of 
political  "wheeler-dealers  and  sharks"  would  be 
the  theme  of  his  campaign.  He  referred  to  "a 
certain  Williams  alumnus  from  the  Class  of  '52," 


John  Sears  announced  his  candidacy  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  at  an  election  rally  in  Dodd  House 
Thursday  night.  (Farley) 


Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White,  as  "a  person  who 
does  not  care  abut  solving  problems— who  is 
preoccupied  with  peripheral,  superficial  mat- 
ters. The  mechanism  for  change,"  said  Sears,  "Is 
the  Republican  Party." 

According  to  the  Boston  Globe,  Sears  made  his 
formal  announcement  earlier  Thursday  at 
Faneull  Hall  in  Boston,  proclaiming  "something 
is  rotten  is  Massachusetts."  He  joins  Massachu- 
setts Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III, 
a  Democrat,  and  Independent  candidate  Francis 
P.  Rich  of  Saugus  In  the  gubernatorial  race. 

Sears  said  he  chose  Williams  as  the  site  of  his 
address  to  demonstrate  his  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Berkshire  County.  He  cited  the  falling 
economic  and  the  poor  transportation  system  of 
the  Berkshlres  as  symptoms  of  policies  which  cut 
the  area  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Profession  to  be  part  of  the  "Reagan  revolu- 
tion," Sears  called  for  the  restoration  of  federal- 
ism and  revitallzatlon  of  the  private  sector.  He 
described  Dodd  House  as  a  symbols  of  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  local  government:  :  "The  Col- 
lege has  adopted  this  building,  has  taken  a 
beautiful  large  number  of  students.  We  can  res- 
tore accountability  and  responsibility,  and  let 
local  government  work  better.  That's  the  chal- 
lenge 1  am  willing  to  work  with  you  to  undertake." 

Amy  Ferguson  '82,  an  employee  in  the  Sears 
campaign  last  summer,  organized  the  gathering 
at  Dodd  House. .^___ 


such      as     pancaUes     and     egp;s 
cooked  to  order,  as  one  reason. 

Nathan  suggested  an  11:00 
a.m.  opening  for  brunch  at  Bax- 
ter, or  staggered  hours  in  the 
dining  halls.  Keller  claimed 
that  a  mandated  eight-hour 
shift  for  workers  and  the  heavy 
workload  of  dining  hall  person- 
nel made  this  impossible.  He  did 
agree,  however,  to  extend  the 
hours  of  continental  breakfast 
at  Baxter  from  a  9: 00 a.m.  clos- 
ing to  9: 30  a.m.,  to  relieve  some 
of  the  pressure. 

Food  Quality  Questioned 

While  admitting  that  the  qual- 
ity of  food  has  Improved  since 
the  first  week  of  school,  several 
Committee  members  questi- 
oned the  overall  quality  of  din- 
ing this  year.  "There's  no  item 
every  student  likes,"  said 
Keller.  "They  have  to  tell  Food 
Service  what  they  want.  We  wel- 
come ideas;  we  need  them  all 
the  time  ...  we  make  up  sam- 
ples of  items  suggested.  We  had 
one  sweet  potato  pie  that  was 
not  worth  putting  on  the  menu,  I 
can  tell  you  that." 

Keller  agreed  to  make  raisin 
bread  more  often.  The  reason 
commercial  raisin  bread  disap- 
peared from  the  menu  last  year 
was  Its  rise  in  price  to  $1.25  a 
loaf,  he  said.  English  muffins 
will  also  now  be  offered  at  con- 
tinental breakfast,  said  Keller, 
although  the  meal  was  "not 
designed  as  an  attraction,  but  as 
a  service." 

"The  Doghouse  will  be  open 
sooner  than  last  year,"  Keller 
promised.  "I  can't  say  how 
long,  but  certainly  no  later  than 
October  23rd." 

"Contrary  to  Mr.  John  Segal, 
Ross  Keller  does  a  great  many 
things  for  students,"  he  said 
with  some  heat. 

Computer  Costs 

Keller    predicted    a    $20,000- 
40,000  annual  savings  due  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  8 


space,"  explained  Director  of 
Food  Service  Ross  Keller. 
"There's  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  leeway,  because  not 
everyone  in  each  house  is 
always  interested  in  attending. 
At  Bryant  House's  recent  spe- 
cial dinner,  78  persons  signed 
up,  but  only  88  came,  including 
faculty  guests." 

Jay  Hellmuth  '82  said  that  the 
house  asked  guests  from  other 
houses  as  well  as  several 
faculty  because  Bryant  used  a 
sign-up  sheet  to  determine  how 
many  open  slots  were  available. 

Keller  explained  that  the 
elimination  of  Row  House  din- 
ing was  the  major  reason  for  the 
reduction  In  the  number  of 
dinners  offered  and  the  change 
In  the  guest  policy.  The  seating 
squeeze  will  make  it  harder  for 
Food  Service  to  schedule  spe- 
cial dinners,  Keller  said,  hence 
the  reduction  to  one  scheduled 
dinner  per  semester. 

More  for  More 

However,  additional  special 
dinners  may  be  scheduled  by 
any  house,  subject  to  availabil- 
ity of  space,  at  a  cost  per  serv- 
ing of  $2  for  a  chicken  entree,  $3 
for  seafood,  and  $4  for  steak. 

"The  additional  charge  cov- 
ers the  incremental  cost  to  Food 

Service     beyond     the     normal 
board      plan      dlnnor      ti)sl,'' 

explained  Assistant  Director  of 
Food  Service  James  Hodgkins. 
"It's  a  real  effort  for  us  to  offer 
special  dinners.  The  varied 
menu  is  costly.  We  simply  can't 
afford  to  have  the  same  arran- 
gement as  last  year." 

"The  people  in  my  house  are 
annoyed  with  the  prospect  of 
paying  for  a  second  guest 
meal,"  commented  Spencer- 
Brooks  house  president  William 
Grous  '82.  "The  rates  are  pretty 
exorbitant  for  a  dinner  that  isn't 
much  better  than  the  regular 
meal  plan. 

The  change  in  policy  also 
reflects  the  administration's 
desire  to  re-dlrect  the  emphasis 
of  guest  meal  back  to  its  tradi- 
tional form. 

"The  concept  of  the  guest 
meal  has  withered  away  in 
recent  years,"  said  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor.  "It  was  originally 
Intended  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  entertain 
faculty,  but  in  recent  years  stu- 
dents only  invited  other  stu- 
dents. Not  that  that  was  bad,  but 
you  can  meet  your  friends  for 
dinner  anytime.  The  word 
'guest'  Implies  someone  you 
would  not  normally  invite." 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Reaping  the  benefits 

As  the  Finance  Committee  considers  the  19S1-S2  budget,  it  should 
carefully  examine  the  outside  funding  of  student  organizations. 

Some  organizations  have  raised  large  sums  of  money  through  dues, 
and  use  these  funds  almost  solely  for  private  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  they  expect  supplementary  College  Council  funding  to  meet  their 
operating  costs. 

A  prime  example  is  this  year*s  request  the  women's  rugby  club.  It 
applied  for  $103fS  in  operating  expenses,  while  raising  an  additional  SIOOO 
in  dues— 80  percent  of  it  is  allocated  for  banquets. 

While  eliminating  banquets  would  be  unfair,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
the  club  to  cover  a  greater  portion  of  its  operating  expenses  with  the 
mone\-  it  raises. 

(Groups  that  raise  money  on  their  own  should  direct  more  of  these 
funds  toward  their  operating  costs.  They  would  gain  increased  auto- 
nomy from  the  whims  of  College  Council. 

Students  would  also  gain.  These  released  funds  would  improve  cur- 
rent offerings  and  promote  a  variety  of  new  activities.  The  Finance 
Committee  is  obligated  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  all  available 
funds. 

Quit  the  Gouging 

Two  weeks  ago  Middlebury  students  paid  the  full  S4  admission  price 
to  watch  their  football  team  battle  the  Ephmen  at  Weston  Field.  After 
the  3-hour  drive  from  Vermont,  and  braving  the  threat  of  rain,  those 
students  deserved  better  than  to  be  socked  with  the  full  admission  price. 

Football,  men's  hockey  and  basketball  are  the  only  College  sports 
that  charge  admission  to  their  events.  However,  revenues  from  visiting 
students  are  a  small  portion  of  the  gate  receipts  that  eventually  go  into 
the  overall  College  general  fund.  Why  then  should  a  few  extra  bucks 
spoil  the  spirit  of  home  team  hospitality? 

Presently,  the  College  has  reciprocal  agreements  with  only 
Amherst.  Wesleyan  and  Bowdoin.  The  quadrangle  arrangement  pro- 
vides free  admittance  to  athletic  contests  for  visiting  students  with  ID's. 
The  Athletic  Department  should  expand  this  agreement  to  include  at 
least  Middleburv.  Trinitv  and  Tufts. 

*  • 

WVven  tV\oy  travel  Vvere  lor  lootbaU  \ater  this  fall.  Amherst  and  Bow- 
doin students  will  be  covered  by  the  plan.  Athletic  Director  Robert  Peck 
should  ensure  that  Tufts  students  ha\e  the  same  pri\-ilege  for  the  game 
October  24.  If  Peck  cannot  reach  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  Tufts,  he 
should  at  least  institute  a  half-price  ticket  for  the  visiting  students. 

Hockey  and  basketball  seasons  are  only  a  tew  months  away.  Setting 
up  reciprocal  agreements  with  other  athletic  departments  should  take 
no  more  than  a  few  phone  calls.  The  number  for  Tufts  should  be  at  the  top 
of  Peck's  list. 
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All  fired  up 


To  the  editor: 

I  can  put  up  with  the  licensing  of  anim- 
als, lean  tolerate,  somewhat,  thedisdain 
towards  week-night  parties.  Even 
though  it  disquiets  me.  I'll  bear  the  aboli- 
tion of  Row  House  Dining. 

But  with  the  clarion  call  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  most  fireplaces.  I  cry  enough! 

After  the  rigors  of  academics  here,  it's 
comforting  to  join  a  friend  by  the  fire, 
(formerly*  relax  in  your  house's  inti- 
mate dining  room,  or  enjoy  Winter 
Study.  Together  with  ascending  Pine 
Cobble,  these  all  relieve  the  tensions  of 
studying  and  papers. 

Such  amenities,  together  with  the 
taken-for-granted.  but  indisposable. 
matron  service,  are  integral  to  Willi- 
ams; the>  also  make  it  unique.  As  a  tour 
guide.  I  have  seen  how  fireplaces  in 
rooms,  the  mention  of  matron  service, 
and  Winter  Study,  to  mention  but  three, 
impress  prospective  students  and  their 
parents.  With  the  spiralling  cost  of  col- 
lege. SIO.OOO  is  easier  to  bear  if  it  goes  as 
much  towards  the  body  as  the  mind. 
Without  these  aspects  of  Williams,  this 
college  will  meld  into  that  melange  of 
institutions  through  which  thousands  of 
students  trudge  each  year. 

If  the  College  truly  means  to  save 
money  by  conserving  energy.  I  suggest 
they  lower  thermostats  in  Sage  F  and 
Williams  F.  among  others,  where  last 
year  the  temperature  was  more  condu- 
cive to  an  oven  baking  cookies.  Further- 
more, the  lack  of  storm  windows 
astounds  me;  the  gales  of  Morgan  are 
well-known  to  nearly  all  of  that  house's 
•alumni."  The  patching  around  many 
campus  windows  flakes  off  in  your 
hands.  An  investigation  (nay.  let's 
appoint  a  committee  i  into  the  feasibility 
of  solar  panels  is  also  in  order. 

I'm  tired  of  being  committed  to  death 
by  groups  approving  the  abolition  of 
unworthy  aspects  of  Williams.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
President  Chandler.  Dean  Roosenraad. 
or  Dean  O'Connor,  alternatives  to  the 
slow  death  of  Williams"  uniqueness. 

I  don't  want  to  see  yet  more  of  this 
college's  spirit  in  a  fireplace,  entftmbed. 

Joseph  Beach   M 


"Little  Things" 

To  the  editor; 

Think  about  those  first  letters  you 
wrote  home  from  Williams.  Disregard- 
ing the  chance  gripe  about  the  weather, 
an  8;  W  a.m.  class,  or  the  beer  stench  of 
the  entry  (if  writing  on  a  Sunday  i.  your 
reports    sparkled    with    enthusiastic 
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accounts  of  this  school's  charms;  the 
small  classes,  the  great  rooms  (a  lot 
even  had  fireplaces!  t .  Pine  Cobble,  par- 
ties, those  cool  Row  House  dining  rooms 
and  their  wonderful  brunches.  Well,  it 
seems  these  days  there  are  less  and  less 
little  delights  about  which  to  write. 

I  suggest  that  the  administration,  in  its 
cold  quest  for  economy  and  control,  take 
into  account  the  chain  factor  of  certain 
facets  of  Williams.  Do  not  underestimate 
the  psychological  importance  of  "the  lit- 
tle things."  By  bagging  Row  House  din- 
ing, coming  down  on  parties,  tightening 
parking,  dining,  and  pet  regulations  and, 
now.  threatening  to  seal  of  fireplaces, 
our  superiors  are  leaving  us  with  an 
increasingly  bland  campus.  To  requote 
Will  Layman.  "This  campus  is  becoming 
an  elaborate  cost-tx'nefit  analysis." 

Be  careful,  administration  a.xomen. 
where  you  cut;  do  not  belittle  aesthetics. 
When  you  remove  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  Williams  so  special,  all  in  the 
name  of  money,  you  damage  the  aspect 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.  I  fear  that  when 
one  leaves  the  Williams  family,  senti- 
mentality sets  in  nicely.  It  may  not  hit  as 
hai-d  should  this  UMass-ism  keep  up. 
Remember  the  old  adage  gentlemen: 
fond  memories  a  fat  endowment  make. 

Bruce  Irving  '83 

Not  to  Worry 

To  the  editor; 

The  proposal  to  close  fireplaces  is  an 
imaginative  suggestion  for  conserving 
energy,  and  the  dollar  savings  would 
probably  t>e  significant.  But  a  wood  fire 
in  an  open  fireplace  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  amenities  of  our  long  New  Eng- 
land winters.  There  nyay  come  a  time 
when  this  pleasure  will  fall  victim  to  ris- 
ing energy  costs.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  fireplaces  in  student 
residential  houses  may  continue  to  be 
used  as  long  as  they  are  operated  with 
proper  regard  for  safety  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  minimize  heat  loss. 

John  Chandler 
President  of  the  College 


Women  Scorned 

To  the  editor: 

When  we  work  so  hard— running, 
sprinting,  lifting,  and  jumping,  it's 
rewarding  to  get  recognition.  But  it 
seems  that  the  work  doesn't  end  on  the 
athletic  field.  Women  at  Williams  have 
to  fight  not  only  to  succeed  but  also  to  get 
recognition. 

Last  weeks  Record  had  380  lines  on 
men's  sports  while  only  97  on  women's. 
This  is  a  trend.  Except  for  the  press  cov- 
erage, it's  easy  to  tell  the  difference 
between  men's  and  women's  sports. 
Under  the  heading  "Jock  Scraps" 
women  are  disguised  and  disgusted. 


Continued  on  Page  9 


Counseling  Services  Deserve  Commitment 


by  Kevin  Hirsch 

At  Williams,  we  live  vvith  the  delusion 
that  "well-roundedness"  implies  infalli- 
bility. In  fact,  our  student  body  generally 
does  possess  great  physical,  intellectual, 
and  emotional  strength.  However,  as  the 
pressures  we  face  continue  to  grow,  we 
must  learn  to  recognize  when  our  thre- 
sholds for  stress  are  being  approached  or 
exceeded,  and  then  take  responsible 
steps  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Squeezed  Flat 

These  pressures  emanate  from  both 
the  confines  of  the  Purple  V^alley  and 
from  society-at-large.  Externally,  we 
are  faced  biannually  with  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  a  Williams  education  which 
pose  hardships  for  many  and  threaten 
the  completion  of  formal  education  for 
some.  The  unstable  economy  creates  the 
concomitant  pressure  to  achieve  aca- 
demically, and  in  a  field  which  yields 
financial  success  rather  than  (although 
not  always  opposed  to » intellectual  happ- 
iness. In  addition,  a  significant  number 


"A  person  must  be  able 
to  admit  when  help  is 
needed." 


of  us  are  faced  with  the  trauma  of  family 
fragmentation;  there  is  truth  to  the  say- 
ing that  many  divorces  take  place  "after 
the  children  leave  home.  " 

Internally,  we  must  cope  with  incon- 
sistent grading  patterns  in  the  wake  of 
the  Administration's  concern  over  grade 
inflation.  Also,  crowding,  both  of  the  aca- 
demic schedule  and  the  physical  plant, 
has  increased  the  level  of  stress  on  cam- 
pus. The  Administration  has  decided  to 
shorten  final  exam  period  by  a  full  day, 
thus  increa<;ing  fhp  timp  pressure  in  an 
already  stressful  period.  And  our  dorms 
are  the  most  visible  testimony  to  the 
problem  of  overcrowding;  this  year  15 
freshmen  were  forced  to  live  in  the  Infir- 
mary for  lack  of  space  in  the  regular 
facilities.  Combine  all  of  this  with  the 
traditional  social  pressures  on  campus, 
and  it  becomes  apparent  that  such  a  sce- 
nario could  flatten  even  the  most  well- 
rounded  of  us. 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  framework. 
Last  year  the  support  services  on  cam- 
pus saw  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of 
students  seeking  help  for  a  wide  range  of 
concerns.  This  may  seem  encouraging  to 


"the  need  and  demand  for 
support  services  on 
campus  exist. " 


some— that  those  in  need  of  help  are 
seeking  it  out— but  just  look  around  or 
possibly  in  the  mirror.  How  many  people 
do  you  know  who  are  suffering  from  a 
drug  or  alcohol  problem,  mental  or 
social  dysfunction,  anorexia,  or  depres- 
sion, to  name  a  few?  It  is  evident  that  the 
need  and  demand  for  strong  support  ser- 
vices on  campus  exist.  .A  number  of  ser- 
vices are  available  on  campus  at 
present,  each  showing  a  varying  degree 
of  effectiveness  in  serving  the  College 
community. 

The  Options 

The  Infirmary  is  the  major  health 
facility  on  campus.  Here  students  can 
receive  general,  as  well  as  orthopedic. 
g>necological.  and  mental  health  care. 
While  the  Infirmar>  is  a  complete,  pro- 
fessional, and  effective  health  facility,  it 
has  been  traditionally  plagued  by  a  stu- 
dent perception  of  nonchalance  and.  to 
some  degree,  insensitivity  to  the  con- 
cerns of  adolescents  seeking  health  care 
on  their  own.  often  for  the  first  time. 
There  must  be  an  active  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  Infirmary  staff  to  inform  stu- 
dents of  the  ser\ices  thev  offer  and  the 


concern  they  have  for  the  students  they 
treat,  in  order  to  completely  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  College  community. 

The  staff  psychologists  suffer  from 
only  one  problem;  underuse.  The  widely 
perceived  notion  that  seeing  a  psycholo- 
gist implies  "weirdness  or  sickness'  is 
sheer  myth— and  a  destructive  myth  at 
that.  Seeking  out  ways  to  improve  men- 
tal well-being  should  be  commended,  not 
chided.  Doctor  Eugene  Talbot  and  Doc 
tor  Barbara  Joslyn  are  professionals 
who  are  sensitive  to  student  concerns. 
Those  who  have  seen  them  or  other  psy- 
chologists can  attest  to  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional coumiellng  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  stress  and  Improving  one's 
ability  to  function  in  society. 

Students  often  turn  to  the  Deans  Office 
as  an  avenue  of  first  support  when  stress 
levels  build  to  excessive  levels.  This  pla- 
ces the  Deans  in  an  extremely  important 
and  potentially  valuable  position:  the 
Office  could  »erve  as  a  coordinator  of 
support  services,  channeling  students  to 
the  proper  source  for  their  particular 
need.  Unfortunatel>-.  the  Deans  Office 
habitually  suffers  from  two  distinct  con- 
ditions which  greatly  reduce  its  effec- 
tiveness in  this  capacity:  1)  the  Office 
tends  to  automatically  respond  to  initial 
pleas  for  intervention  with  the  "Admi- 
nistrative *NO!',"  laying  down  the  law 
before  responding  with  sensitivity  to  stu- 
dent concerns;  and,  2)  the  Deans,  as  is 
typical  of  American  society  as  a  whole, 
are  less  responsive  to  mental  and  stress- 
related  conditions  than  to  their  physical 
counterparts.  The  Deans  must  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  students  come  to 
them  generally  when  the  chips  are  down, 
and  the  last  thing  they  need  is  an  aggres- 
sive or  unsympathetic  authority  figure 
to  confront  them  at  the  gateway  for  help. 
If  the  Deans  worked  more  toward  getting 
students  to  the  right  service  lor  help, 
rather  than  as  the  keeper  of  the  almighty 
extension.  the\   would  attack  the  cause 


rather  than  the  symptoms  of  student 
difficulties.  ^.„gm 

A  number  of  other  services  exist  on 
campus,  each  serving  a  different 
although  sometimes  ov  orlapping  clien- 
tele with  varying  degrees  of  efficacy. 
The  Chaplins  Office  is  an  extremely  val- 
uable support  facilit\ ,  capable  of  coun- 
seling on  surprisingly  diverse  numbf»r  of 
issues.  The  f^ffiro  of  Career  Counseling 
is  a  marvelous  and  exceptionally  unde 
rutilized  service  on  campus.  The  profes- 
sionals there  can  help  with  much  more 
than  resume  preparation;  their  scope  is 
wide  and  their  desire  to  help  is  great.  The 
Faculty  Advising  program  is  plagued  by 
problems  emanating  from  the  core  of  its 
structure  and  would  take  many  para- 
graphs to  assess.  From  the  students' 
side.  Junior  Advisors  have  unlimited 
potential  as  a  primary  support  body  for 
the  freshman  class.  By  becoming  aware 
of  the  .services  on  campus,  and  learning 
some  simple  techniques  for  dealing  with 
those  in  need  of  help— compassion  and 
an  understanding  ear,  for  e.xample— the 
J.A.'s  could  help  freshmen  learn  where 
they  can  get  the  help  th£\v  need,  as  well  as 
lifelong  habits  of  personal  responsibility 
for  their  own  well-being.  The  Gay  Peo- 
ple's Union  is  well  prepared  to  intervene 
on  the  behalf  of  students  who  would  like 
their  help. 


Peer  Health 

The  major  student-run.  student  sup- 
port service  on  campus  is  the  Peer 
Health  Counseling  Program.  Peer 
Health's  primary  objective  is  to  help  stu- 
dents take  responsibility  for  their  own 
physical  and  mental  well-being.  This 
year  the  organization  has  greatly 
expanded  its  role  on  campus,  improving 
both  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  services 
it  provides.  Peer  Health  provides  coun- 
seling and  referrals  in  two  major  areas. 

li  general  and  stress-related  concerns; 
and.    2i    contraception,    reproductive 


health,  and  human  sexuality.  Peer 
Health  offers  general  counseling  hours, 
pre-gynecological  exam  counseling, 
pregnancy  testing  (which  is  done  on  an 
anonymous  basis,  independent  from 
Infirmary  files),  and  will  likely  offer  a 
contraceptive  clinic  in  the  near  future. 
As  always,  students  can  call  any  counse- 
lor 24-hours  a  day  to  get  themselves 
pointed  in  the  proper  direction  for  help. 
Peer  Health  Coun.selors  are  an  effective 
intermediary     between    outside    and 


''The  infirmary  must 
actively  campaign  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the 
College  community." 

college-run  services  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  student  body  on  the  other.  Thus,  Peer 
Health  can  .serve  as  the  gateway  into  the 
student  support  system  that  many  find 
so  difficult  to  approach. 

Compared  to  most  undergraduate 
institutions,  Williams  is  chock  full  of 
services  geared  to  maintaining  the  men- 
tal and  physical  well-being  of  its  student 
body.  Two  existing  phenomena  must 
change  for  the  system  to  work  optimally. 
First,  the  organizations  providing  sup- 
port must  work  to  improve  student  per- 
ceptions of  their  services  as  outlined 
above.  Second,  and  most  important,  stu- 
dents themselves  must  recognize  that  to 
be  truly  well-rounded  and  strong,  a  per- 
son must  be  able  to  admit  when  help  is 
needed,  and  seek  the  help  necessary  for 
reestablishing  complete  well-being. 
Working  together,  Williams  will  be  able 
to  boast  of  a  happier,  healthier,  and  more 
productive  community. 
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All  Sizes  and  Varieties  Available 


by  Daniel  O'Connor 

Williams  is  the  kind  of  place  where 
daily  a  great  many  interactions  occur 
which  might  broadly  be  labelled  per- 
sonal counseling."  It  must  often  be  the 
case  that  the  person  who  helps  most  with 
personal  problems  is  someone  other  than 
a  professional  counselor— teachers  and 
coaches,  of  course,  but  also  staff 
members,  security  officers,  matrons, 
custodians. 

Compared  to  other  colleges  our  size. 
Williams  has  maintained  a  surprisingly 
small  professional  counseling  staff. 
Under  the  mandate  of  the  80's  Commit- 
tee further  cuts  were  made  in  these  stu- 
dent services.  I  would  be  alarmed  at  this 
development  if  I  thought  we  were  in 
danger  of  losing  the  generally  strong 
rapport  which  prevails  between  students 
and  those  who  teach  and  serve  them. 
That  rapport  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  There  will  always  be  a  need  to 
encourage  it  and  to  honor  it,  when  it 
occurs. 

Role  of  Deans 

.Against  that  background,  the.  let  me 
describe  the  services  of  those  whose 
primary  function  is  counseling  students. 
The  four  Deans  like  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  advisers  to  students.  Here's  a  list  of 
some  of  the  matters  we  help  students 
with,  any  of  which  may  end  up  as  a  coun- 
seling session,  di  Adjustments  of  all 
kinds;  curricular  planning,  study  away, 
housing  and  dining,  scheduling  of  time 
(especially  conflicts  of  schedule*,  viola- 
tions of  regulations,  grievances  about 
discrimination  or  harassment.  i2i  Plan- 
ning extracurricular  activities.  We  try  to 
help  groups  struggling  to  bring  forward 
issues  of  public  policy;  the  military 
draft,  nuclear  power.  energ>  conser\a- 
tion.  the  College  investment  policy,  and 
so  forth   Our  mncern  is  nnr  rn  rake  side^i 


but  to  see  that  all  sides  get  a  fair  hearing 
in  the  spirit  of  an  open  campus.  (.3» 
Resolving  tensions  between  individuals 
or  groups.  Here  we  are  especially  .sensi- 
tive to  tensions  between  male  and 
female,  black  and  white,  gay  and 
straight,  foreign  and  native  students. 
The  particular  adjustment  problems  of 
foreign  students  are  met  by  a  special 
adviser  and  the  needs  of  visiting  students 
are  met  by  one  of  the  Deans. 

Career  Counseling 

The  Career  Counseling  Office  helps 
students  to  define  their  career  interests. 
Students  are  aided  in  identifying  their 
own  skills  and  strengths,  their  own 
sources  of  personal  satisfaction  — 
and  how  all  of  these  relate  to 
career  choice.  Since  many  of  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  college  years  have  some  con- 
nection to  long  term  goals,  a  session  at 
the  OCC  with  one  of  the  four  counselors  is 
very  much  an  instance  of  personal 
counseling. 


tions  of  pursuing  ideals  in  an  imperfect 
campus  and  world. 

Our  medical  staff  offers  advice  and 
treatment  on  the  whole  range  of  medical 
problems.  Within  the  large  group  of  con 
suiting  physicians  there  are  specialists 
in  several  medical  sub-fields.  In  addition 
to  the  orthopedic  clinic,  gynecological 
clinics  are  available  to  students;    two 
gynecologists,  one  a  woman,  and  a  nurse 
practitioner  offer  regular  weekly  clinics 
The  Infirmary  maintains  a  few  beds  for 
students  who  just  need  a  rest.  Nurses  are 
available  around  the  clock. 

There  are  thrc^e  psychotherapists  on 
our  staff  who  offer  short  or  long  term 
therapy  on  a  confidential  bases.  Occa- 
sionally, one  of  these  three  will  lead 
group  sessions  as  a  way  of  working  out 
tensions  in  an  entrv'  or  a  house. 

Suggestions 

All  in  all.  I'm  .satisfied  that  we  have  an 
adequate  range  and  depth  of  counseling 
services.  My  suggestions  fall  under  the 


''I'm  satisfied  that  we  have  an  adequate  range  and 
depth  of  counselmg  services." 


.Anxieties  aoout  paper  writing  are  also 
common  among  students.  This  year  we 
added  the  services  of  a  person  to  diag- 
nose student  writing  problems. 

Three  Chaplains 

The  three  Chaplains  of  the  College 
directly  address  the  religious  concerns 
of  students  in  the  context  of  a  dominantly 
s(H:ular  environment.  For  many  stu- 
dents these  persons  are  the  natural  ones 
to  turn  to  for  help  in  a  variety  of  personal 
issues;  relationships  with  the  family. 
issues  of  love  and  intimacv   the  frustra- 


heading  of  educational  outreach'.  I 
would  like  to  put  more  emphasis  on  edu- 
cational programs  and  preventive  mea- 
sures, less  on  mere  response  to 
problems.  For  example,  many  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  above  paragraphs 
have  offered  Winter  Study  projects.  Id 
like  to  encourage  more  of  these.  I'd  also 
like  to  see  more  panels  and  workshops  on 
such  topics  as  alcoholism,  nutrition, 
meditation  and  relaxation  techniques, 
preparation  for  marriage  and  parenting. 

• 
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Men  invade  women's  schools 


by  Kon  Issrn 

Twont\  years  ago,  whon  "Wil- 
liams men  were  men."  and 
women  were  scarce,  weekend 
fun  centered  around  either 
inviting  up  (or  more  likely  road- 
tripping  down  to  see)  women  at 
neighboring  schools.  Williams 
was  a  different  place  then. 
Some  would  say  that  the  winters 
were  longer,  the  academics 
harder,  and  the  sex  rarer.  Some 
would  say  that  that  still  holds 
true  today. 

But  this  isn't  a  story  about  life 
in  the  Freshman  Quad.  Rather, 
as  Williams  enters  its  second 
decade  of  coeducation,  it  does 
us  well  to  look  at  those  schools 
who  came  to  coeducation  from 
the  other  side  of  the  road; 
namely,  Skidmore.  Vassar  and 
Connecticut  Colleges. 

Vassar.   Skidmore  and  Con- 
necticut Colleges  were  founded 
in  1861.  1911  and  1911.  respec- 
tively, to  provide  women  with 
an  education  equivalent  to  that 
available  to  men.  Yet  in  the  late 
'60s    and    early     '70s.     these 
schools,  like  many  of  their  male 
counterparts,  had  also  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  coed- 
ucation and   have   since,   with 
varying  success,  admitted  men 
to    their    once    all-female 
campuses. 

Men  in  the  minority 
Despite  the  efforts  of  each 
school's    admissions    depart- 
ments,   men    are   still    in    the 
minority  at  all  three  schools. 
The  closest  ratio  exists  at  Vas- 
sar   where    the    number    is 
approximately    3:2.    Connecti- 
cut's ratio  is  1.7:1,  while  Skid- 
more's  is  around  3: 1. 

Although,  as  one  student  put 
it.  the  heyday  of  the  "Wesson  Oil 
Club"  at  V^assar  is  long  sinc^ 
past,  Vassar  men  still  have  to 
put  up  with  what  is  often  a  some- 
what negative  image.  The  fam- 
ous   "Oh"    that    Williams 
students   are  so  well  familiar 
with  (Williams  and  Mary?  No? 
Williams  in  Massachusetts?  Oh. 
That's  nice.)  is  well  known  to 
men  at  Vassar  also,  but  with  a 
twist.  "You  go  to  Vassar?  Oh. 
(raised  eyebrow)  That's  nice." 
As  with  their  counterparts  at 
Skidmore  and  Connecticut,  not 
all    alumnae    are    entirely 
pleased  with  coeducation,  long- 
ing for  the  days  when   "girls 
were  taught  to  be  ladies"  and 
the  only  men  on  campus  during 
the  week  were  professors  and 
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drunken  Dartmouth  and  Willi 
ams  men  too  hung  over  to  find 
their  ways  home  just  yet. 

At  V'assar  particularly,  men 
have  to  contend  with  the  rem- 
nants of  a  past  that  makes  the 
atmosphere  at  times  more  of  a 
women's  school  that  happens  to 
have  men.  than  of  a  school  that 
is    completely    coeducational. 
The    lack    of   urinals   in   most 
washrooms   is  an  appropriate 
twist    to    the   extra   ones   that 
women   at    Williams   seem    to 
have  lying  around  ("What's  it 
for,   Phyllis?"   "I  don't  know. 
Maybe  it's  a  planter  or  some- 
thing."). 

Vassar  traditions 

Vassar's  colors  of  pink  and 
gray,  symbolizing  the  bloom  of 
women's  rights  in  the  gray  of 
male  society,  seem  rather  inap- 
propriate with  coeducation.  In 
addition,  such  Vassar  traditions 
as   the  "Daisy   Chain"    (when 
selected    female    undergradu- 
ates  dressed   in   white   gowns 
march   behind   the   seniors  at 
convocation)  and  "serenading" 
(when,   starting  at   one  house 
and  going  to  the  others,  each  in 
turn  has  its  praises  sung,  culmi- 
nating in  a  song  contest  in  front 
of  the  President's  house)  have 
with  only  varying  success  been 
made  coeducational.  Although 
incorporating    men    into   sere- 
nading wasn't  too  difficult  (all 
men  live  in  co-ed  housing),  the 
new   tradition   of  having  men 
dressed  in  white  as  ushers  in  the 
Daisy    Chain    has    gone    over 
rather  less  well. 

And  what  of  the  men  at  these 
schools?  Vassar  men.  in  partic- 
ular, often  have  to  contend  with 
what  many  feel  is  a  largely 
undeserved  reputation  of  homo- 
sexuality. As  one  student 
explained,  this  reputation  is  due 
mostly  to  the  admittedly  large 
numbers  of  gay  males  who  did 
initially  matriculate  when  Vas- 
sar first  went  co-ed.  Yet.  as  one 
Skidmore  co-ed  described  it, 
men  on  campus  are  viewed  bas- 
ically from  one  of  two  perspec- 
tives. Half  are  viewed  as 
"artsy"  and  thus,  somewhat 
suspect  (from  the  women's 
view ) ,  or  they  are  considered  as 
being  at  school  for  basically  the 
same  reasons  that  their  fathers 
roadtripped  there  and,  thus,  are 
equally  suspect. 

Male-female  relationships 

As  far  as  male-female  rela- 
tionships go,  by  and  large  all 
three  campuses  seem  to  have 
more  O.D.A.  (open  displays  of 
affection)  than  is  found  at 
Williams— a  fact  that  should 
please   both    Mills   House  and 


those  mysterious  "Boys  from 
Colgate."  In  the  words  of  one 
male  at  Connecticut,  "I  think 
I'm  the  luckiest  guy  in  the 
world." 

But  the  inequality  in  male- 
female  ratios  leads  to  complica- 
tions. Although  Connecticut  is 
somewhat  exempt,  both  Vassar 
and  Skidmore  are  still  heavily 
"into  roadtripping."  Men  from 
Dartmouth,    Hamilton,    Union, 
West  Point,  Colgate  (those mys- 
terious   "Boys"    again!  )    and 
other  schools  regularly  make 
the  weekend  trek  in  search  of 
companionship  and  depravity. 
This  leads,  quite  obviously,  to 
some  tension.  Although  the  men 
to  whom  I  spoke  seemed  to  har- 
bor only  minor  resentment  at 
this   influx  of  migrant  males, 
women's  reactions  varied.   At 
least  some  seem  to  prefer  the  Hi 
I'm  Six  Feet  Two,  Lift  Weights. 
Build  Cars  and  Have  No  Sense 
of    Humor— type    male    who 
swoops  down  from  the  hinter- 
lands of  Dartmouth  or  the  was- 
telands  of  West   Point   to   the 
more    artsy-type    male 
Connecticut's  success 

By   all   apparent   standards. 
Connecticut  seems  to  have  been 
most  successful  with  coeduca- 
tion to  date.  Connecticut's  lack 
of  membership  in  the  seven  sis- 
ters,  and   the  surprising  suc- 
cesses of  its  male  sports  teams, 
seem  to  have,  in  their  own  ways, 
made  the  transition  somewhat 
smoother  than  at  Skidmore  and 
Vassar.  Insofar  as  masculinity, 
correctly  or  not,  is  often  asso- 
ciated   with    achievement     in 
sports,  the  success  of  Connecti- 
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cut's  male  teams  has  helped  to 
lower  some  of  the  raised  eye- 
brows that,  sny,  a  Vassar  soccer 
player  might  receive  when  he 
plays  Dartmouth.  As  of  yet, 
none  of  the  three  schools  have  a 
football  team. 

Remembering  the  old  days 
brings  a  tear  to  the  eyes  of  many 
Williams  alumni.  Stories  of 
roadtripping  to  Skidmore  can 
still  be  heard  at  the  tables  of  the 
Williams  Club  in  New  York, 
with  supposedly  a  frat  man 
from  Zeta  Psi  holding  the 
record  of  45  minutes  from  Willi- 


ams to  in  bed  with  a  girl  at  Skid- 
more ( won  in  the  dead  of  winter 
through  the  ingenuity  of  taking 
the  shortcut  of  driving  over  the 
frozen  lake  instead  of  around 
it).  The  large  numbers  of  Willi- 
ams -  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Vas- 
sar and  Skidmore  couples  is 
also  a  testament  to  this  past. 
Yet  with  football  or  not.  a  new 
era  has  been  embarked  upon: 
an  era  where  a  Williams  man 
can  be  seen  playing  something 
other  than  merely  "indoor 
sports"  on  the  fields  of  Vassar, 
Skidmore  and  Connecticut. 


Students  trained  to  give  sex  advice 


by  Donna  Imbesi 

Everyone  knows  that  Peer 
Health  is  responsible  for  fresh- 
men entry  "sex  talks."  and 
many  know  that  Peer  Health 
provides  counseling  for  stu- 
dents, but  few  know  about  the 
training  and  preparation 
required  to  become  a  Peer 
Health  counselor. 

Prospective  Peer  Health 
counselors  undergo  a  rigorous 
training  program,  two  hours 
every  Sunday  night  for  eight 
weeks.  Kevin  Hirsch  '82,  the 
Peer  Health  coordinator, 
teaches.  He  is  certified  in  Fam- 
ily Planning  by  Emory  Univer- 
sity in  Atlanta. 

The  program  is  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first  section  is 
technical  training  on  contracep- 
tives, sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, and  abortion.  The  second 
section  is  training  in  emotional, 
pregnancy,  and  abortion  coun- 
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seling.  New  this  year  is  a 
condensed  refresher  course  for 
previously  trained  counselors. 
Hirsch  has  instituted  this  and 
other  changes  so  that  counse- 
lors are  "completely  competent 
and  up-to-date." 

Since  Peer  Health  is  a  student 
service  for  students,  the  train- 
ing program  is  designed  accord- 
ingly. Technical  training  aims 
at  making  counselors  factually 
competent,  so  that  they  not  only 
know  the  facts,  but  are  able  to 
tell  students  what  the  facts 
mean.  This  is  important, 
because  for  most  students, 
reproductive  health  care  is  new. 

Counseling  training  teaches 
standard  counseling  tech- 
niques, and  consists  largely  of 
role-playing  exercises.  These 
exercises,  utilizing  videotape  in 
order  for  trainees  to  see  how 
they  come  across  in  the  counsel- 
ing situation,  simulate  counsel- 
ing situations  so  that  trainees 
may  become  comfortable  and 
confident  through  practice. 
Hirsch  points  out  that  counse- 
lors must  project  confidence 
and  concern  in  order  to  be 
effective. 
One    area    given    particular 


attention  is  stress-related  coun- 
seling.  Williams  students   are 

under  a  lot  of  pressure,  both 
internal  Including  academic 
pressure  to  perform  and  pro- 
duce, frustrated  by  increased 
tuition  and  a  shortened  exam 
schedule,  as  well  as  social 
pressures  — and  external- 
family  problems,  financial  con- 
cerns, and  career  indecision. 
Although  students  usually  have 
high  tolerance  thresholds  for 
stress,  these  limits  are  often 
exceeded. 

Counselor  trainees  are 
alerted  to  these  stresses,  and 
taught  ways  in  which  they  may 
help  students  to  deal  with  them. 

An  important  aspect  of  coun- 
seling training  is  teaching  how 
to  be  a  good  listener.  Counselor 
trainees  learn  to  be  patient  and 
ask  questions  that  will  help  the 
student  counselee  think  through 
personal  situations,  feelings, 
and  concerns.  The  counselor 
acts,  as  a  sounding  board,  to 
prod  the  student  to  self- 
examination.  The  counselor 
trainee  also  learns  to  be  a  guide 
to  direct  students  to  other  coun- 
selling options  available. 
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Freshman  Revue  raises  curtain  on  Friday 


by  Marc  de  la  Bruyere 

Somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick,  on  an  island 
connected  to  civilization  only  by 
the  monthly  passage  of  a  Labra- 
dor bound  tramp  freighter,  in 
the  warm  interior  of  a  weather 
beaten  lighthouse,  sitting  in  a 
creaking,  pine  rocking  chair 
with  a  kerosene  lamp  as  the  sole 
source  of  light,  a  Williams  alum 
of  the  Class  of  1913  sits,  unfold- 
ing the  program  of  his  Fresh- 
man Revue  and  reliving  his 
youth. 

Although  the  existence  of  this 
hardy  gentleman  is  yet  to  be 
confirmed,  there  is  no  doubt  to 
those  who  have  participated  in  a 
Revue,  that  few  memories  hold 
a  fonder  place.  While  they  may 
go  on  to  play  Hamlet  for  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company, 
create  the  great  American  Mus- 
ical, or  revolutionize  theatrical 
design,  Revue-ers  never  forget 
the  planks  of  Jesup  where  they 
first  tasted  the  thrill  of  Williams 
theatre. 

The  memories  probably 
would  not  be  what  they  are  if  the 
show  was  not  a  challenge  to  pro- 
duce. In  addition  to  the  usual 


difficulties  such  as  producing  it 
in  only  four  weeks,  this  year's 
production,  And  Now  I  am  Two, 
is  an  ambitious  compilation  of 
scenes  by  Woody  Allen,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  other  great  Ameri- 
can playwrights,  and  by  Dean 
Grodzins  '83  treating  the  prob- 
lem of  relations  between  the 
sexes. 

In  typical  Revue  fashion,  the 
production  is  not  a  cohesive 
story,  but  a  collage  of  vignettes 
treating  the  problem  of  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes. 

Director  Ethan  Herman  "83, 
an  alumnus  of  the  1979  Revue, 
Zool  said  "I  was  spurred  todo  it 
because  I  felt  that  while  Willi 
ams  does  a  fine  job  of  educating 
us,  our  social  education  makes 
the  Law  of  the  Jungle  look  like  a 
Disney  flick." 

Herman  described  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  as  "putting 
together  a  show  from  scenes 
that  were  not  meant  to  be  put 
together,  and  producing  a  result 
that  was  honest  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  sensi- 
bilities of  parents." 

He  insisted  that  the  Revue 
was  not  going  to  be  a  serious 
drama,  but  would  concentrate 


on  illuminating  .some  of  the 
absurdities  of  life  by  bringing 
up  funny  situations  that  are  not 
far  from  the  truth. 

What  makes  the  Revue  spe- 
cial, and  will  come  into  promi- 
nence opening  night,  is  that  it  is 
the  unveiling  of  a  good  part  of 
the  new  talent  contained  within 
the  incoming  class.  Next  Thurs- 
day sixteen  freshmen,  just  one 
month  ago  complete  strangers 
to  each  other,  will  make  the 
opening  artistic  statement  of 
their  class. 

But  the  Revue  is  much  more 
than  that;  Cast  member 
Kimerer  LaMothe  '85  summar- 
ized what  it  means  to  be  in  the 
Revue  when  she  said,  "It  is 
much  more  of  a  fun  show  than 
serious  drama,  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  show  that  really  helped  me 
get  adjusted  to  the  school, 
become  involved,  mak(^ 
friends;  I  know  that  when  I  look 
back  it  will  be  great." 

The  Revue  will  be  performed 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day at  8: 00  p.m.  in  Jesup,  and  at 
2:00  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Tickets 
are  available  for  purchase  or 
pick  up  at  the  AMT  box  office 
from  noon  to  five  until  Friday. 


Cast  members  go  through  their  lines  in  a  rehearsal  for  this  year's  Freshman 
Revue,  which  opens  Friday  at  Jesup.  (Farley) 

Trio   opens   season 


Bromberg  pleases  audience 


by  Martha  Piatt 

Last  Saturday  night  Artie 
Traum  and  David  Bromberg 
entertained  a  warm  and  recep- 
tive Williams  audience  in 
Chapin  Hall. 

Traum  opened  the  evening 
with  some  speedy  guitar  licks 
before  proceeding  to  his  first 
number,  "Homerun  Kid,"  a 
song  celebrating  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  young  ballplayer  who 
wins  the  game  in  the  bottom  of 
the    ninth.    Most    of    Traum's 

songs  were  in  a  similar  vein, 
depicting  scenes  from  Ameri- 
cana laced  with  a  mythical 
quality.  The  young  homerun  hit- 
ter, for  example,  is  compared  to 
Babe  Ruth  and  the  homerun  ball 
to  a  UFO.  Traum's  voice  wea- 
kened occasionally  and  went 
sharp  at  the  end  of  phrases,  but 
instead  of  detracting  from  his 
performance,  this  added  a  rus- 
tic, bluesy  quality  quite  apropos 
to  the  idiom.  His  dexterity  on 
acoustic  guitar  provided  more 
than  enough  polish  for  his  act. 
After  a  brief  intermission, 
David  Bromberg  appeared  on 
stage  with  his  quartet.  As  was 
the  case  with  Traum,  no  electric 
instruments  were  used 
(although  there  was  a  tap  on 
Nancy  Bromberg's  bass  gui- 
tar), so  there  was  a  noticeable 
absence  of  equipment  and  mod- 
ern technology  on  stage.  This 
gave    the    concert    a    casual. 


homey  ambiance  and  allowed 
the  wood  panelling  and  carving 
around  the  hall  to  be  brought  out 
by  the  lighting. 

The  personnel  in  the  group 
included  Jeff  Wiser  on  fiddle 
and  doubling  on  mandolin,  Gene 
Johnson  on  mandolin,  David 
Bromberg  on  acoustic  guitar 
and  mandolin,  and  Bromberg's 
wife  Nancy  on  bass. 

From  the  opening  chord  to  the 
closing    bars    of    the    second 
encore    it    was    apparent    that 
these    were    real    musicians, 
genuine  masters  of  their  instru- 
ments and  their  craft.  Without 
any  musical  or  physical  props  to 
hide  behind,  the  band  was  on 
open  display.  It  was  both  excit- 
ing and  relaxing  to  watch  a  band 
with  so  much  control  over  their 
instruments    and    so    much 
energy    for    the    music    they 
played. 

Bromberg's  choice  of  songs 
ranged  from  uptempo  numbers 
ideal  for  picking  and  fiddling 
displays,  to  the  sweet,  melan- 
cholic ballads  and  blues  selec- 
tions. Bromberg  was  naturally 
featured  in  a  solo  capacity  quite 
often,  and  was  alone  on  stage  for 
his  hallmark  "Travelin'  Man." 
He  has  a  very  effective  style  of 
bending  notes  in  dramatic  situa- 
tions, and  picking  with  wild 
alacrity  at  other  times.  Mandol- 
ins were  in  abundance  and  all 
three    soloists    played    them 


together  several  times,  but  the 
accolades  go  to  Gene  Johnson 
for  his  very  intricate,  dazzling 
solos  on  that  instrument.  Wiser 
was  no  less  adapt  on  his  fiddle 
and  treated  the  audience  to  very 
fast  finger  and  bowing  work. 

Wearing    jeans    and    long- 
sleeved  Western-styled  shirts, 
the  three  gentlemen  dominated 
the  soloing  scene  while  Nancy 
Bromberg  backed  up  solidly  on 
vocal    and    very    steady    bass 
playing.  The  three-  and  four- 
part  harmony  parts  were  reson- 
ant     and     right     on     target 
intonation-wise,  and  gave  a  feel- 
ing of  power  that  amplification 
alone  could  not  provide.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  on 
the  final  song  of  the  evening,  a 
solemn  discussion  of  the  adage, 
"A  man  should  never  gamble 
more  than  he  can  stand  to  lose" 
with  Bromberg  singing  the  lead 
while  the  others  provided  the 
backing  harmonies. 


by  Greg  Capaldini 

It  was  an  unusually  light  pro- 
gram Friday  night  at  BR  Hall 
as  the  Williams  Trio  played  its 
first  recital  of  the  year.  Trio 
members  Julius  Hegyi  (violin), 
Douglas  Moore  (cello),  and 
Paula  Ennis-Dwyer  (piano), 
music  faculty  members  all, 
again  picked  works  that  are 
scarcely  overplayed,  but  this 
time  avoided  the  requisite 
academic-contemporary  selec- 
tion to  which  the  typical  reac- 
tion is  a  dazed  "That  was 
interesting." 

This  time,  in  fact,  they  made  a 
rare  excursion  into  the  Classi- 
cal Era,  with  Beethoven's 
"Kakadu"  Variations.Written 
at  a  time  when  variations  were 
more  of  an  analytical  than 
expressionistic  venture,  the 
work  uses  a  popular  opera  tune 
of  the  time.  The  Trio  made  more 
of  the  brooding  introduction 
than  they  did  of  the  sprightly 
variations.  Ennis-Dwyer  could 
have  seemed  more  secure  in 
some  of  her  fast-note  passages. 

Those    who    like    Slavic   folk 
music    would    best   appreciate 
Dvorak's  "Dumky"  Trio.  Using 
a   rather  free  form,  the  com- 
poser   quotes    many       native 
tunes,    set    in    comparatively 
rough    instrumental    textures. 
Musicians  are  generally  wary 
of  Dvorak's  tricky  string  writ- 
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Free  Plant! 


with  $5.00  purchase 
and  this  ad. 

At   The    Cottage. 

Your   decorating 
center  for 
bedspreads,  rugs, 
pillows  and 
baskets. 


^B*M|  HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


^ 


MBA  PROGRAM 


96  Water  St. 

Open  Sundays,  Too! 


An  Admissions  Representative  from 

Harvard  Graduate  Sehool 

of  Business  Administration 

will  be  on  eampus 

October  9 

to  meet  with  students  interested  in 
the  two-year  MBA  Program 

Contaet  the 

Career  Planning  and  Plaeement  Center 

for  more  details  and  to  sign  up  for 

an  information  session. 


Harvard  Business  SchtK»I  is  comniittcd  to 
the  principal  of  equal  eduLationai  opportunity. 


Ing,  and  for  Hegyi  and  Moore,  it 
seemed  taxing  to  keep  things 
moving.  It  is  easy  to  treat  this 
music  superficially  (typical 
gripe  about  Dvorak  conduc- 
tors), and  in  this  performance, 
a  certain  sameness  of  approach 
to  all  the  various  sections  was 
the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
audience  responded  quite 
enthusiastically,  and  there  is 
always  something  to  be  said  for 
that. 

But  the  evening's  most  suc- 
cessful reading  in  terms  of  real- 
ization of  the  composer's 
intentions,  was  that  of  the  Trio 
#2  by  Shostakovich.  The  texture 
here  is  rather  transparent, 
making  it  is  easy  to  hear  what 
each  individual  instrument  is 
playing.  The  Williams  Trio  was 
unfazed  by  such  difficulties  as 
the  cello  part  floating  in  an 
obnoxiously  high  range,  and  it 
responded  perfectly  to  all  the 
composer's  Vvurrvorous  devVces  - 

irony  without  vulgarity. 

If  you  missed  the  recital 
(most  of  you  did),  the  Trio  will 
present  part  of  their  program 
again  Saturday  afternoon,  this 
time  with  commentarv. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


UPS     Mailing, 
Mole  Hole. 


8  30-1:30     The 


BABYSITTERS  NEEDED  Any 
Student  who  is  interested  in  bab- 
ysitting for  the  children  of  Willi- 
ams College  employees  should 
telephone  Debbi  Wilson.  M-F 
from  1230  PM  to  4:30  PM  at 
2376. 

SURPLUS  JEEPS,  cars  and 
trucks  available  Many  sell 
under  $200  Call  312-742-1143, 
Ext  5924,  for  information  on 
how  to  purchase 

HELP  WANTED.  Work  in  your 
own  home  Send  work  history, 
name,  address,  and  phone 
number  to  Mike,  P  O  Box  68, 
Water  Vliet.  Michigan  49098 

George;  I  love  you  —  S  &  M 

Joan  I  know  you're  upset 
about  the  girl  in  the  towel,  but 
even  cousins  have  to  shower 
sometime  So  what  if  she's 
from  Smith?  Don't  leave  me 
like  this.  S.  F.  I 

WANTED  Qualified  folk  gui- 
tar teacher  Contact  Julia 
Geniesse  at  #2844,  Box  1182 

WANTED:  Life  models  for  life 
drawing  class  No  experience 
nece-^sary  $5  00  hr  Call 
Laurie  Bolton  8-3912  or  SU 
2124 

Senior  thinking  of  bicycling 
cross  country  summer  of  82  is 
looking  for  a  partner  Inter- 
ested'' Drop  a  note  in  SU  2354 
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illiams  ethos  endangered 


by  Jcffrtw  Lissatk 

Change.  It's  a  vital  part  of 
life  in  the  "real  world,"  and 
it's  become  an  increasingly 
familiar  fact  of  life  to  Williams 
students  during  the  past  year. 
Changes  ranging  from  obvious 
ones  in  physical  structure,  like 
the  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining,  to  more  subtle  changes 
in  attitude,  exemplified  by  the 
Deans'  banning  of  waterfights 
in  the  Freshman  Quad  this 
fall,  have  many  students,  par- 
ticularly upperclassmen.  con- 
cerned and  upset. 

That  concern  is  not  shared 
by  man\'  underclassmen,  who 
can't  remember  what  Willi- 
ams was  like  before  these 
changes;  nor  is  it  shared  by 
many  faculty  or  alumni,  who 
can  recall  much  wider  reach- 
ing (and  therefore  apparently 
more  significant)  changes. 
This  lack  of  concern  stems 
from  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  the  sum  of  decisions  made 
around  here  in  the  past  year 
represents  a  threat  to  the  Wil- 
liams "atmosphere"  — the 
small,  intimate,  informal, 
friendly  ethos  which  ideally 
both  affects  and  is  a  result  of 


ever\thing  that  goes  on  here. 

One  reason  why  it  may  be 
hard  to  consider  student  com- 
plaints about  these  changes 
(more  seriously)  is  the  quan- 
tit>  and  constancy  of  com- 
plaining on  this  campus.  "I've 
got  too  much  work  to  dol " 
"Why  does  it  always  seem  to 
rain  just  when  I've  got  free 
time?"  "I've  got  to  find  myself 
a  girlfriend!  "... 

"Bitching"  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  reliable  parts  of 
life  at  Williams,  along  with 
such  other  "b"  words  as  books 
and  beer.  Still,  the  steadiness 
of  student  complaints  should 
not  dull  one's  ear  to  their 
validitN'. 

What  kinds  of  complaints 
am  I  talking  about?  To  men- 
tion only  a  few:  the  elimina- 
tion of  Row  Hou.se  dining,  with 
its  as  yet  undetermined  effects 
on  Row  House  unity  and  its 
impact  on  Greylock  dining; 
the  initiation  of  the  computer- 
ized ID  system;  the  banning  of 
animals  from  campus.  All  of 
the  complaints  center  around 
a  fear  that  Williams  is  losing 
the  atmosphere  which  has  in 
the  past  made  it  special. 

One  could  object  that  Wil- 
liams has  gone  through  major 
changes  before,  such  as  clos- 
ing the  fraternities,  and  both 
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CHILD 
LEATHER 


THE 

JEWELERS 

SUN 

If  you  Love  the 

Smell  of  Leather  and   /^ 
the  Gleam  of   Fine  Jewelry 


A  Wide  Selection  of 

Brass  Earrings 

Belts  and  Wallets 

Sheepskin  Rugs 


I  I  3  Water  St.,  Williamstown.  Mass. 

Tue$    Sun      lOa.m    5p.m  4.58-3270 


STOWNjI 


CONCERNED  WITH  FASHION, 
FIT  AND  QUALITY 


the  school  and  its  atmosphere 
survived,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  improved.  In  a  sense, 
that's  just  the  point.  Kveryone 
realizes  the  potential  impact 
of  a  decision  of  that  magni- 
tude, and  so  it  isn't  imple- 
mented until  much  study  and 
input  by  all  has  taken  place. 

Each  decision,  such  as  the 
current  proposal  to  close  fire- 
places, looks  like  a  wise  move 
if  considered  by  itself.  There's 
not  much  doubt  that  money 
could  be  saved.  But  when 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  very  recent  past, 
its  potential  costs  become 
much  higher,  chipping  away 
further  at  Williams'  strengths. 
Isolated  decisions  made  to 
save  money  may  result  in  a 
much  larger,  unwanted 
outcome— the  threatening  of 
the  "Mark  Hopkins  and  the 
Log"  ideal,  which  a  year  long 
study  group,  the  Committee  on 
the  80's.  considered  to  be  the 
defining  characteristic  of 
Williams. 

The  very  existence  of  that 
committee  two  years  ago 
attests  to  Williams*  desire  to 
plan  big  changes,  rather  than 
simply  letting  them  happen. 
But  planning  once  a  decade 
isn't  enough.  Everyone  at  Wil- 
liams needs  to  remember  to 
step  back  from  the  particular 
decision  they're  involved  in  to 
see  how  it  fits  into  the  "big  pic- 
ture." Change  is  most  produc- 
tive when  it  is  determined  by 
considering  all  the  potential 
costs  and  benefits. 

Most  people  come  to  Willi- 
ams largely  because  of  its  aca 
demic  reputation;  yet  that  is  a 
strength  which  can  be  found  at 
several  other  schools.  Choos- 
ing Williams  is  ultimately  a 
matter  of  selecting  the  quali- 
ties which  make  it  unique— 
that  small  informal,  friendly 
atmosphere  which  forms  the 
basis  for  so  much  of  what  we 
learn  here. 

Taking  that  atmosphere  for 
granted  is  a  risk  that  none  of  us 
can  afford. 


EPHRAIM 


by  Banevicius 
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An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Henri  de  Toulouse  Lautrec  will  be  on  view 
through  November  1  at  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute. 
Seclected  from  the  Institute's  extensive  holdings  of  Lautrec's  grphic  works, 
it  will  include  this  color  lithograph.  FEMME  AU  LIT,  PROFIL  LAU  PETIT 
LEVER 


•AKTS-  AKTS-AKTS-AKTS 


B.S.r.  Film  Series 

Tonight  (Tuesday)  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Bronfman  Audito- 
rium, the  Williams  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  will  present  the  third 
film  in  its  five  part  series.  A 
Hero  .\in't  Nothin'  But  a  Sand- 
wich concerns  a  black  family's 
struggle  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  childhood  drug  addiction. 
There  will  be  a  discussion  after- 


wards,    moderated    by    Prof. 
Carol  Marks. 

Art  Film 

On  Friday.  Oct.  9.  the  Clark 
will  show  the  first  of  a  ten-film 
series  depicting  Romantic  and 
Classical  tendencies  in  19th  cen- 
tury art.  Friday's  film.  The 
Romantic  Rebellion,  will  be 
shown  at  1:  (M)  p.m.  at  the  Clark 
and  will  be  repeated  on  Sunday 


DUi  TO  THf  OVERWHILMINO  RiSK>NSI 
ANOTHER  SSaiON  OP 

"BASIC  35  MM  TECHNIQUES" 

WILL  BEGIN  WED..  OCT.  7th.  7-9:30  PM 
RM«rvatlon>  ond  o  deposit  will  b«  r*qulr*d 
••  ••oting  It  limit  Ad. 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 


Mon  -Sat   9  30- S  30 


4  \,'jA\v'   bliet'!    WillM' 


at  3:00.  A  50c  donation  will  be 
collected. 

Berkshire  Symphony 

The  Berkshire  Symphony 
opens  its  1981  season  on  Friday, 
October  9  at  8: 30  p.m.  in  Chapin 
Hall.  The  Program  will  include 
V^ariations  on  a  Theme  of  Pafa- 
nini  by  Boris  Blacher.  Andante 
&  Rondo  Ongarese  by  Weber 
with  Stephen  Walt,  basoon, 
Benevenuto  Cellini  Overture  by 
Berlioz,  and  Symphony  No.  8  in 
G  major  by  Dvorak.  Admission 
is  $2.50  at  the  door;  free  to  Willi- 
ams I.D.  holders. 

Williams  Trio 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  10,  the  Wil- 
liams Trio  will  perform  a  short 
concert  with  comments  on  the 
program.  The  concert,  which 
begins  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Brooks 
Rogers  Recital  Hall,  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 
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UNIQUE  GIFTS 

for  all 
family  members 
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118  Water  Street 


Open  9-6  Seven  Days 


Dorms  to 
get  warmer 

by  Lorraine  I)ris<oll 

College  dormitories  are 
becoming  cooler  in  the  daytime 
as  a  result  of  a  new  effort  by 
Buildings  and  Grounds  and  the 
Energy  Con.servation  Commit- 
tee (ECC)  to  heat  College  dorms 
when  students  are  most  likely  to 
be  using  them. 

Two  years  ago,  some  energy- 
minded  students  circulated  a 
questionnaire  which  asked  "If, 
for  some  reason,  the  College 
were  forced  to  restrict  heating 
to  12  hours  each  day,  during 


what  hours  would  you  prefer  the 
heat  be  turned  on?"  Respond 
onts  clearly  favored  the  follow- 
ing three  general  blocks  of 
time:  H-10  p.m..  10-2  a.m..  and 
B-10  a.m.  Now  Building  and 
Grounds  has  installed  timers  in 
each  dorm  to  regulate  the  week- 
day heat  (Saturday  and  Sunday 
will  be  excluded  from  daytime 
heat  set-back). 

This  is  the  first  year  the  sys- 
tem will  be  used  in  all  dorms.  On 
weekdays,  thermostats  will  be 
set  back  from  fi5  to  BO  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  the  tempera- 
tures will  not  be  lowered  at 
night  until  1  a.m.  Previously, 
the  temperature  settings  were 
6.y'  from  6  a.m.  to  midnight  and 
60'  from  midnight  to  H  a.m. 


Council  looks  at  budget  requests 


by  Laura  Seligsohn 

Discussion  of  club  budgets 
and  travel  reimbursements 
dominated  the  College  Council 
meeting  September  30  at  the 
Log. 

Treasurer  Steve  Spears  '83 
explained  the  Council's  new  pol 
icy  on  student  activities'  travel 
reimbursements.  The  change, 
established  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  requires  clubs 
requesting  reimbursement  for 
automobile  expenses  to  be  paid 
"at  the  rate  of  lie  per  mile, 
when  a  regular  funds  voucher  is 
submitted  with  a  Student  Activi 
ties    Tax    (SAT)    voucher   and 


Students  get  new  dinner  program 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Dating  faculty 

O'Connor  acknowledged  that 
the  old  concept  of  guest  meal 
allowed  students  a  free  oppor 
tunity  to  date  other  students. 

"The  cost  of  eating  dinner  out 
for  a  couple  is  prohibitively 
expensive,"  he  said.  "But  there 
was  a  conflict  between  student 
requests.  Students  wanted  to 
improve  faculty-student  rela- 
tions while  at  the  same  time 
having  the  option  to  ask  out  a 
date." 

Entertainment  options 

O'Connor  hopes  that  the  task 
of  improving  student-faculty 
relations  will  not  center  solely 
on  the  special  dinners. 

"I  hope  students  will  feel  free 
to  invite  the  faculty  to  dinner 
any  time.  We're  encouraging 
this.  Going  through  the  line 
doesn't  tie  up  seats  the  way  the 
longer  sit-down  special  dinners 


do.  We  only  ask  that  houses 
bringing  a  large  number  of 
faculty  through  the  line  alert  the 
food  service  as  to  which  dining 
hall  they  plan  to  visit." 

He  pointed  to  a  recent  infor- 
mal guest  meal  held  by  Fitch 
House  as  an  example  of  this  low- 
key  approach. 

O'Connor  also  cited  cook-outs 
as  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to 
entertain  faculty,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  houses. 

"Spencer- Brooks  had  a  very 
successful  cook-out  on  Sep- 
tember 2.5,"  said  Grous.  "We 
sent  out  special  invitations  to 
faculty,  and  about  40showed  up. 
It  was  great!  Everyone  felt 
more  comfortable  than  if  it  had 
been  a  guest  meal." 

House  unity? 

Keller  stated  that  the  change 
is  also  a  response  to  student 
requests  for  greater  house 
unity.    The   emphasis  of  each 


special  dinner  will  be  on  the 
entry  or  house  as  a  unit. 

"I  don't  see  how  the  adminis- 
tration expects  to  have  greater 
house  unity  with  fewer  guest 
meals,"  responded  Cirous.  "It's 
hard  enough  without  Row  House 
dining  to  get  our  house  together." ' 
There  isn't  enough  interaction. 

For  both  cook-outs  and  spe 
cial  dinners.  Food  Service 
expects  the  houses  which  sign 
up  in  advance  to  show  up.  For 
special  dinners,  90  percent  of 
the  participants  scheduled  by 
the  house  to  show  up  must  actu- 
ally do  so. 

"When  only  half  of  the  house 
shows  up,  the  other  house  eats  in 
a  regular  dining  hall,"  Keller 
explained.  "That  means  we're 
preparing  extra  dinners." 

This  new  emphasis  on  prepar- 
ing the  exact  number  of  meals 
needed  is  due  in  part  to  the 
higher  cost  of  this  year's  new- 
entree,  steak.  Also,  for  this  rea- 
son, no  seconds  will  be  served. 


Faculty  examines 
Gifford  report 


The  Gifford  Committee's  por- 
posal  for  house  advisory  coun- 
cils has  met  with  criticism 
from  some  Residential  House 
Senior  Associates. 

Senior  Associates  are  faculty 
members  who  are  connected 
with  each  residential  house  and 
who  have  jurisdiction  over 
house  cultural  funds. 

The  Gifford  Report  proposed 
grouping  houses  together  and 
forming  advisory  councils  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  and 
faculty  associates  of  the  houses 
in  the  group.  These  councils 
would  control  cultural  funds 
and  a  percentage  of  the  House 
Maintenance  Tax.  According  to 
the  Gifford  Report,  the  councils 
would  concentrate  on  student- 
faculty  interaction  and  minor- 
ity interests. 

Associate  Barbara  Jan- 
Wilson  of  A-Gar-Wood  re- 
marked. "I'm  not  sure  that  the 
advisory  council  is  the  best  way. 
It  seems  to  add  one  more 
governing  body  (to  the  house 
system).  Emphasis  needs  to  be 
on  strengthening  house  govern- 
ment within  each  house." 

Fitch-Currier's  Peter  Kra- 
mer supported  this  propos.il.  It 
allows  "experimenting  without 
affecting  the  existing  system." 
he  said.  "A  lot  of  things  could  be 
done  with  the  right  administra- 
tive guidance.  I'd  like  to  see 
what  develops  from  the  cluster- 
ing concept." 

Concerns  remain  in  the  area 
of  the  relationship  between 
house  governments  and  faculty 
associates.  Offered  Barbara 
Jan-Wilson,  "I  don't  think  house 


associates  have  worked  closely 
enough  with  house  govern- 
ments. Senior  House  Associates 
have  little  idea  as  to  what  their 
position  is.  I  think  I  speak  for 
quite  a  few  House  Associates 
when  I  say  that  clarification  is 
needed." 

The  selective  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gifford  Report  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUL). 
The  CUL  will  meet  with  both  the 
College  Council  and  the  Senior 
House  Associates  (who  were 
never  consulted  regarding  the 
Gifford  Report)  in  October. 


ABC  Saturday 


Saturday  Oct.  10 


Come  visit  the  ABC  displays  on 
Spring  Street  and  near  Baxter 
Hall.  But  a  "Treasures  Unlim- 
ited"  Coupon  Book  for  only  $5. 
That's  half  price  for  coupons 
good  at  38  local  merchants. 
Save  some  money  and  help  a 
worthy  cause. 


Coupon  books  may  also  be  pur- 
chased from  ABC  Board  Members 
Phil  Smith.  Carl  Johnson.  Bob 
Peck,  or  Barbara-Jan  Wilsop 
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(when  possible)  receipts  for  gas 
expen.ses,"  Spears  aid.  The  lie 
covers  8C  for  gas  and  3C  for 
"wear  on  the  vehicle,"  accord- 
ing to  Spears. 

He  explained  that  in  past 
years,  clubs  have  failed  or  neg- 
lected to  submit  gas  receipts. 
Under  the  new  rules,  a  voucher 
will  be  sufficient  to  secure  reim- 
bursement, although  the  receipt 
is  welcomed.  To  concerns  that 
groups  traveling  in  gas-guzzling 
station  wagons  will  suffer  losses 
at  the  lie  per  mile  rate.  Spears 
replied,  "This  seemed  the  easi- 
est and  most  uniform  way  to  go 
about  it.  Our  hope  is  that  it  will 
even  out,  and  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  people  to  u.se  gas- 
economizing  cars." 

Two  groups  are  excluded 
from  the  travel  expense  policy. 
Lectures    and    performers. 


whose  travel  expenses  are  not 
always  car  expen.ses,  rely  min- 
imally on  SAT  funds  for  travel. 
Users  of  College  vehicles  are 
also  excluded.  The  College 
charges  22C  per  mile,  so  users  of 
College  vehicles  will  be  encour- 
aged to  find  more  economical 
means  of  transport. 

Discussion  turned  to  SAT 
grant  recommendations 
approved  on  September  17.  The 
Gulielmensian  received  $.5700, 
the  Water  Polo  Club  was  allo- 
cated .$8.50  and  the  Williams 
Hunger  Action  Project  was 
granted  .$520.  These  allocations 
were  equal  to  the  groups' 
requests.  The  Purple  Key 
Society  had  its  request  for  .$400 
trimmed  to  .$.325. 

The  Council  will  discuss  the 
Gifford    Report    next    week. 
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TANNING  BOOTHS  ARE  DANGEROUS 


HAWAIIAN  TANNING  TABLETS 

Beautiful  tans  without  the  sun.  Keep  your  summer 
tan  without  the  use  of  dangerous  tanning  booths. 
Safe,  natural  food  colorings.  Millions  have  taken 
these  tablets  without  any  known  side  effects. 
Send  for  your  box  of  72  tablets  specially  priced 
at. .  .•29.96  plus  'a-OO  handling  (check  or  money  or- 
der) from . . . 

CREATIVE  MARKETING 

1810  E.  Michigan  Ave.  oept.  a-813 
Lansing,  Michigan  48912 


JUNIOR  NIGHT 

Discounts  for  all  card-carrying 
members  of  the  class  of  '83. 

WEDNESDAY 

Marc  Hummon  and  friends 
will  perform. 

THURSDAY 

The  Octet  will  entertain! 

8:00  p.m. 

$1.00  at  the  door. 
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Faculty 

receives 
new  blood 

Thirty-one  now  teachers 
joined  the  faculty  this  year.  The 
Record  continues  to  interview  a 
few  of  the  11  assistant  profes- 
sors, two  instructors,  two  lec- 
turers, and  17  visitors  each 
week. 

Sara  Suleri 

Sara  Suleri.  in  her  first  teach- 
ing position  this  fall,  will  lake  on 


a  role  she  will  •'definitely  have 
to  get  used  to."  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English.  She  earned 
her  B.A.  at  Kinnaird  College 
and  her  M.A.  at  Punjab  Univer- 
sity, both  of  which  are  in 
Lahore,  Pakistan,  as  well  as 
another  M.A.  at  Indiana  l^niver- 
sity.  She  is  presently  working 
toward  her  Ph.D.  from  Indiana 
and  hopes  to  complete  her  dis- 
sertation by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Suleri  is  pleased  to  find  the 
English  department  "very 
diverse  and  open"  and  is  look- 
ing forward  to  teaching  Modern 
Critical  Theory,  which  embra- 
ces her  specialty,  contempor- 
ary criticism,  in  relation  to  20th 
century  poetry.  Suleri  finds  Wil- 


Sorry,  but  we  have  started 

returning  some  text  books  because 

of  the  depredations  of  local  poachers. 
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Just  In! 

New  Selection  of  Eaton's 
and  Crane's  Stationery 

New  Shipment  of  Williams 
Imprinted  Stationery 


J[^cC[c[[und'± 


36  Spring  Street 


WillianistOHn 


Telephone  458-4920 


DISCOUNT  COUPON 

Worth  50c  ott  on  any  case  of  beer  OR 
worth  $1.00  off  a  1.75  liter  bottle 
of  liquor  OR 
worth  50c  off  on  any  4  liter 
jug  of  wine. 

Offer  ends  OCTOBER  21,  1981 
TRY  US.  YOULL  LIKE  US' 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 
BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


liams  very  different  from  the 
universities  in  Pakistan,  which 
are  "mueh  more  rigorous  and 
structured,  once  one  enters  a 
specific  discipline." 

"I  do  find  Williams  quite 
small,"  says  Suleri.  "but  it  is 
very  easy  to  live  in.  You  enter 
an  isolated,  academic  world 
that  is  extremely  pretty.  I'm 
delighted."       , 

James  E.  Hall 

.James  K.  Hall,  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  Madison  for  the  past  20 
years.  He  earned  his  B.S.  from 
Northern  Illinois  University  in 
la'SH.  his  A.M.  from  Harvard  in 
19.'i9.  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  196.'i. 

Acquaintances    within    the 

Williams  mathematics  de- 
partment brought  Hall  to  the 
Berkshires  for  his  first  expe- 
rience as  a  visiting  professor. 
His  major  field  of  research  is 
differential  equations.  When 
asked  if  he  has  noted  differen- 
ces between  classes  at  Wiscon- 
sin and  Williams,  Hall 
remarked.  "Students  taking 
similar  courses  are  about  the 
same."  After  enjoying  a 
WOOLF  trip  up  and  around  the 
Taconic  Ridge  last  weekend. 
Hall  hopes  to  join  more  WOOLF 
trips  or  organize  some  jaunts  of 

his  own. 

• 

William  Darrow 

William  Darrow  comes  to  the 
Williams  religion  department 
from  Harvard's  Center  for 
Study  of  World  Religion.  A  Cali- 
fornian,  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1970  and 
received  both  his  M.A.  (in  197.3) 
and  his  Ph.D.  (in  1981)  from 
Harvard.  Darrow  is  "absolutely 
delighted"  with  Williams  and 
finds  its  faculty  "uniquely  com- 
mitted" to  students.  He  special- 


izes in  Iranian  studies, 
concerning  himself  with  both 
pre-Islamic  and  Islamic  Iran. 
For  Darrow,  religion  is  'a  study 
of  human  beings,  human  pheno- 
mena in  totality,  approached 
through  thought,  literature, 
actions,  and  rituals." 

Married,  with  small  children. 
Darrow  says  his  family  and 
teaching  duties  take  up  most  of 
his  time.  When  asked  to  com 
pare  the  quality  of  education  at 
Harvard  with  that  of  Williams, 
Darrow  said  that  at  Harvard 
one  often  hears  lectures  given 
by  "Mr.  Big  Name"  but  other 
than  that,  sees  only  graduate 
students  or  teaching  fellows, 
who  "often  are  very  good  but 
are  simply  pulled  too  many 
ways."  Here,  Darrow  re- 
marked, "there  is  a  clearer 
commitment  to  liberal  arts." 
• 

John  J.  McMahon 

John  J.  McMahon  of  the 
chemistry  department  gradu- 
ated from  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University  in  1975, 
received  his  M.S.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  in  Bos- 
ton in  1978.  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Michigan  State  in 
1981.  He  specializes  in  surface 
Rayman  studies,  a  branch  of 
physical  chemistry  that  deals 
with  radiation.  He  intends  to 
continue  his  research  here. 

McMahon  is  interested  in 
German  history,  particularly 
the  war  tactics  of  the  Third 
Reich.  He  also  enjoys  back- 
packing, and  was  originally 
attracted  to  Williams  by  the 
beauty  of  the  area  while  hiking 

in  New  York  State. 

• 

Tom  Hodgson 

Tom  Hodgson  '74  has 
returned  to  the  Berkshires  as  a 
part-time  instructor  in  philo- 
sophy for  the  fall  term  of  1981. 
Since  receiving  his  M.A.  from 
Yale     in     1976,     Hodgson    has 


taught  at  Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover.  Mass..  and  will  return 
there  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
semester.  A  teacher  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  and 
religious  studies  at  Andover, 
Hodgson  also  found  time  to 
coach  basketball  and  baseball. 
He  enjoys  spending  time  with 
his  wife  and  2-year  old  son  and 
also  likes  basketball,  tennis, 
hiking,  cycling,  and  backpack- 
ing. 

Hodgson  double-majored  in 
philosophy  and  religion  at  Wil- 
liams. Hodgson  would  like  to 
spend  time  reading  and  study- 
ing philosophy  here,  something 
for  which  he  has  lately  had  little 
time. 

• 

James  White 

James  White,  a  newcomer  to 
the  economics  department, 
comes  to  Williams  from  Califor- 
nia via  New  York  City.  He  spent 
his  undergraduate  years  at  Ber- 
keley and  received  an  M.Phil, 
from  Columbia  in  1979.  He  is 
currently  completing  his  doc- 
toral dissertation  on  urban  area 
economics.  This  year  he  is  teach- 
ing Economics  101  and  Econom- 
ics 370,  Studies  in  the  Public 
Sector,  (Econ.  370)  a  course 
about  the  urban  economy. 
White  cites  as  his  two  major  rea- 
sons for  coming  to  Williams  the 
excellent  reputation  of  its  eco- 
nomics department  and  its  loca- 
tion in  the  heart  of  New 
England.  As  an  avid  skier  and 
outdoorsman,  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  experiencing  his  first 
winter  in  the  Berkshires.  He 
explained  that  when  he  was 
growing  up  in  California  "win- 
ter was  something  you  drove 
to."  Professor  White  is  excited 
about  teaching  at  Williams  this 
year,  but  his  career  goals 
extend  beyond  the  world  of 
academia.  He  would  someday 
like  to  work  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  applied  economics. 


Letters 


Keller  defends  dining  changes. 


Continued  from  Paget 

new  computer  system,  since 
unauthorized  students  and  vis- 
itors can  no  longer  steal  meals. 
Since  the  system  cost  $40,000.  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years  or 
less,  according  to  Keller. 

"I  am  sensitive  to  the  entire 
matter  of  computers."  Keller 
noted,  "but  last  year,  you  have 
to  admit,  we  had  a  no-system 
system."  The  chosen  system  is 


"SPLASH-LONG'\..d  two-level  cut  blended  to  create  a  difference 

FROM  THE  CLIP  SHOP 


The  CLIP  SHOP  h 

Walk  in  or  call  for 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA. 
458-9167 


Short  cuts  have  been  dominating  the  hair  scene 
for  the  past  few  years,  but  we  are  again  hearing 
serious  overtures  toward  longer  cuts  from  The  Clip 
Shop 

The  time  has  come  to  begin  designing  new  and 
interesting  long  hairstyles  styles  that  will  keep 
fullness  on  top  and  achieve  the  desired  length  The 
Clip  Shop  would  like  to  introduce  one  of  their  latest 
long  hairstyles  —  "Splash-Long!" 

It  is  a  two-level  haircut  artistically  blended  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  volume  toward  the  top,  and  still 
keep  the  sides  very  close  and  tapered 

The  exacting  techniques  involved  in  executing 
their  new  design  was  introduced  to  the  stylist  of  The 
Clip  Shop  on  video  tape  It  ispart  of  theircontinuing 
program  for  progressive,  professional  salons 

This  cut  will  satisfy  those  fashion  seekers  who 
have  been  reluctant  to  give  up  length  but  want  to 
march  to  the  beat  of  modern  dressing  Take  some 
well  designed  advice  jump  intothefashion  scene 
with  a  Splash-Long"  a  truly  soft  feminine  expe- 
rience that  awaits  you  at  The  Clip  Shop  Just  walk  in, 
or  if  you  prefer,  make  an  appointment  at  one  of  their 
three  locations 

as  three  convenient  locations: 

a  free  consultation  or  for  an  appointment. 

PITTSFIELD.  MA.  BENNINGTON.  VT 

447-9576  (802)  442-9823 


much  less  cumbersome  than 
other  possibilities  such  as  punch 
cards,  he  claimed.  "If  students 
hadn't  cheated  to  some  degree, 
this  system  wouldn't  be 
necessary." 

Keller  defended  a  $1  charge 
for  a  forgotten  ID  as  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  system 
from  being  deluged  with  blue 
chits  like  last  year's  "thousands 
per  month.  You've  got  to  have 
your  driver's  license  when 
you're  stopped  by  a  cop.  Now 
you've  got  to  have  your  meal 
ticket  at  Williams,"  he  said. 

Keller  explained  why  the  14- 
meal  plan  costs  only  $120  less 
per  year  than  full  board.  Food 
Service  cannot  reduce  the 
number  of  workers,  he  said,  and 
very  little  is  saved  on  food  since 
the  4(K)  students  on  the  14-meal 
plan  did  not  eat  breakfast  as  a 
rule  last  year  anyway. 

Such  options  as  a  10-meal  plan 
are  possibilities,  noted  Keller. 


However,  he  said  of  such  ideas 
as  snack  bar  credit  for  missed 
meals  and  carryover  of  credit  to 
the  following  week  that  "the 
money  has  to  come  from 
somewhere— anything  you  get 
you  have  to  pay  for.  Assuming 
that  students  won't  eat  all  meals 
keeps  costs  down.  There  has  to 
be  a  shutoff  point,  otherwise 
there's  a  concomitant  increase 
of  Row  House  dining  kept  this 
year's  board  costs  from  rising 
much  more  than  they  actually 
did. 

Nathan  issued  a  statement 
later  in  the  week  describing  his 
reactions:  "Well,  we  were 
pleased  to  get  those  three  con- 
cessions, yet  we  still  feel 
strongly  that  something  can  be 
done  to  reduce  the  long  lines  at 
brunch." 

The  Committee  will  be  meet- 
ing in  various  dining  halls  in  the 
future  to  investigate  their  food, 
and  may  even  make  some  fact- 
finding to  trips  to  other  colleges. 


Continued  from  Page  ? 

For  those  of  us,  like  so  many, 
who  need  a  little  recognition  in 
the  community  and  who  want  to 
know  what  other  women's 
teams  are  doing,  please 
acknowledge  our  athletic  com- 
petence and  allocate  equal 
attention  to  our  teams. 

Sue  Smith  '82 

Hil.  \olr:  h'nr  the  ^  22issuv  mvnti- 
itnvd,  .'if  invht's  of  men's  sports 
irrrr  priiilcd.  nut  nf  *>'2  inthvs  ihni 
urrr  suhntitlr^l.  \rlirlrs  on  nwn's 
f(oll.  crt'u  ami  rufihv  m-rv  lul  totn- 
plvtvly.  Fourtvvn  inches  of 
women's  sports  were  printed,  out 
of  IH  inches  of  copy  received.  This 
e(ptntcs  to  7H  percent  of  icomen's 
sports  printed,  to  onl\  t}4  percent 
ttf  men's.  If  e  would  appreciate  and 
are  acticely  encouraf(inf[  loufter 
articles  h\  women's  spttrts 
correspt>ndents. 

Book  Report 

To  the  editors: 

In  an  advertisement  in  last 
week's  Record,  Ralph  Renzi  of 
Renzi's  College  Bookstore 
posed  the  question,  "Is  'poach- 
ing' ethical?"  This  question  was 
in  reference  to  the  practice  of 
Williams  Bookstore's  Joseph 
Dewey.  Mr.  Dewey  has  begun 
ordering  books  for  courses  to 
which  only  Renzi's  was  given 
the  official  college  order. 
In  reply: 

Mr.  Renzi,  we  don't  think 
ethics  enters  into  the  picture. 
We  don't  care  if  Mr.  Dewey  is 
not  being  nice  to  you.  All  we 
understand  is  that  the  booksales 


system  here  at  Williams  stinks. 
Please  don't  misunderstand  us, 
Mr.  Renzi,  this  is  not  an  attack 
on  you;  it's  an  indictment  of  the 
system. 

We've  been  unable  to  buy  all 
the  books  we  need  for  Art  His- 
tory 101.  Thus,  we  go  to  that 
class  three  times  a  week  totally 
unprepared.  There  are  several 
hundred  other  students  enrolled 
in  that  course,  and  we  wonder 
how  many  other  people  are  fac- 
ing the  same  problem.  It's  not 
just  a  shame;  it's  a  tremendous 
waste    of    educational    oppor- 
tunity. 

It  should  be  mandatory  that  a 
college  insure  its  students  that 
required  texts  will  be  made 
available.  Books  are  a  primary 
element  in  a  college  education, 
and  it's  beyond  belief  that  a 
school  of  Williams'  caliber  and 
reputation  is  unable  to  reasona- 
bly guarantee  this  element. 

Mr.  Renzi,  our  gripe  is  not 
with  you,  or  with  Mr.  Dewey  for 
that  matter.  We're  sure  you 
both  have  been  doing  all  that 
you  possibly  can  to  supply  the 
students  with  the  books  they 
need.  We're  just  unhappy  with 
the  system,  and  we  hope  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  strengthen 
its  weaknesses. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Scott  Piieggi  '84 
Lee  Ordeman  '84 
P.S.  We  also  hope  our  art  his- 
tory professor  doesn't  read  this. 


Honor  and  trust 

To  the  editor. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  a 
passage  in  the  editorial  section 


of  the  September  15  Record  that 
was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention 

The  editorial  was  devoted  to 
the  changes  that  Williams  Col- 
lege and  Williams  students  are 
experiencing  at  present.  The 
paragraph  that  concerns  me  is 
the  one  dealing  with  the  Honor 
Code  and  its  general  "disre- 
gard" and  "abuse." 

To  set  the  facts  straight 
(which  I  thought  it  was  the 
reporter's  job  to  do),  there  are 
two  corrections  I  would  like  to 
make.  First,  in  regard  to  the  two 
"stolen"  major  final  exams: 
the  Econ  101  exam  which  was 
cancelled  and  rescheduled  was 
most  probably  never  even  stolen. 
In  hindsight  it  appears  that  a 
clerical  error  resulted  in  a  sin- 
gle copy  of  the  exam  turning  up 
in  the  wrong  place.  At  that  time 
the  circumstances  were 
unknown,  however,  and  a  deci- 
sion was  made  to  postpone  the 
exam  for  the  protection  of  the 
students.  The  second  problem 
with  final  exams  was  definitely 
more  serious,  and  is  being 
looked  into  to  decide  whether 
self-scheduled  and  take  home 
test  procedures  should  be 
modified. 

Another  misrepresented  fact 
is  the  "ever  larger  numbers  of 
students  brought  before  the 
Honor  .  .  .  Committee  for  cheat- 
ing." In  1979-80  fifteen  people 
were  brought  before  the  Honor 
Committee  for  alleged  Honor 
Code  violations.  In  1980-81  the 
number  of  students  accused 
dropped   to   ten.   Granted  one 
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Gift  finances  new  theater 


by  David  Battey 

Construction  of  a  small  exper- 
imental theater  next  to  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theater  may 
start  as  early  as  this  spring, 
according  to  Jean-Bernard 
Bucky,  chairman  of  the  Willi- 
ams theater  department. 

The  new  theater,  which  will 
seat  approximately  100  people, 
will  replace  the  present  studio 
theater  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  Adams  Theater. 

The  idea  of  building  the  small 
theater  began  last  spring  after 
the  theater  department 
received  an  anonymous  $.300,000 
donation  for  that  purpose.  Since 
then  further  money  has  been 
collected. 

"The  studio  theater  will  be 
used  for  smallish,  modest 
productions— most  of  which  are 
student-directed,"  said  Bucky. 
"Attention  will  be  focused  on 


the  performers  because  of  the 
thrust  stage,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  audience,  and 
the  lack  of  space  for  compli- 
cated set  designs  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  scenery." 

"The  most  grievous  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  Studio 
Theater  is  its  insufficient  sepa- 
ration from  the  other  working 
spaces  of  the  AMT."  he  noted 
"Thus,  in  practice,  there  can  be 
no  free  simultaneity  of  opera- 
tion. Activities  in  the  shops  of 
the  AMT.  and  on  its  main  stage, 
cannot  take  place  without  creat- 
ing substantial  noise  in  the 
studio." 

The  proposed  studio  theater 
could  accommodate  production 
classes  (primarily  in  acting  and 
directing),  theater  rehearsals, 
and  small-scale  theatrical  pro- 
ductions. The  latter  category 
would  include  faculty-directed 


productions,  senior  honors  pro- 
ductions, curricular  production 
projects,  and  appropriate  theat- 
rical lecture  demonstrations. 
"The  theatrical  lighting  and 
the  discreet  use  of  stage  proper- 
ties would  constitute  the  major 
scenic     emphasis     in    the 
theater."  said  Bucky.  "Oppor- 
tunities for  flexible  and  imagin- 
ative stage  lighting  will  be  an 
important    part   of   the  funda- 
mental  characteristics  of  the 
new  space." 

The  current  plans  for  the  new 
theater  call  for  access  from  the 
Adams  Theater  shops  to  the 
back  of  the  studio  theater  stage. 
Ramps  to  be  built  for  the  new 
theater  will  allow  access  for 
handicapped  persons  to  not  only 
the  new  theater  but  also  the 
AMT,  which  currently  does  not 
provide  ramps  for  the 
handicapped. 


SPECIAL  ON  CARNATIONS! 

1  (jozen  carnations  for 

$3.99 

(Regularly  $9.00) 


Vi^ti^f/  >i  Country 
3bwers 


EPH'S  ALLEY 

on  Spring  St.  Wllliamttown 

behind  First  Agricultural  Bank 


® 


458-5030 


cannot  discern  a  trend  by  look- 
ing atonly  two yearsof  data,  but 
the  claim  that  '  'ever 
Increasing"  numbers  of  people 
are  being  brought  in  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Honor  Cde  is 
misleading. 

The  final  and  most  serious 
issue  I  wouid  like  to  address  is 
the  "crippling  trend  ...  of  a  loss 
of  trust  between  students  and 
faculty."  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  this  trend  really  does  not 
exist,  and  if  it  does  I  would  like 
to  see  it  halted  and  reversed. 
Our  job  as  a  committee  Is  to 
make  sure  students  know  and 
respect  the  Honoi  Code  and  we 


are  trying  to  fulfill  that  goal.  I 
per.sonally  believe  that  students 
are    becoming    much    more 
aware  of  the  Honor  Code,  and 
as    a    member    of    the    Honor 
Committee  have  seen  surpris 
ingly   few   serious   and   inten 
tional   breaches  of   the  Honor 
Code  agreement.  We  as  a  com 
mittee  will  do  our  best  to  main 
*ain  the  ingegrity  of  the  Code 
and  try  to  restore  any  lost  trust 
between  members  of  the  Willi 
ams  community. 

Lee  Buttz  '82 
Chairman,  Honor  and 
Discipline  Committee 


^fr 


f' 


Sell 

rgEEDLEPOINTi 

'ImmdL 

At  the  Bend 
on  Spring  Street 


COME  SEE 

Flams  Stead  skirts, 
Book  Bags  and  Totes, 
Knitting  wools,  needle- 
point, 
cross  stitch  and  gifts. 


UPSTAIRS 

115  Water  Street 
458-8485 

OPEN  9:30-5:30 
SUN  12-5:00 

Does  your  room 
need  help? 

UPSTAIRS  has 
everyttiing  you 
need- 
comforters 
comforter  covers 
sheets 
rugs 
towels 
window  shelf 

& 
very  special 
accessories 

We  will  mall  to  all 
your  family  and  friends. 


Get  ready  for  cold  weather! 

Turtlenecks  by: 
Skyr 
Duofold 
Roffe 

Obermeyer-Medico 
Woolrlch 


A  great  selection  of 

prints,  stripes  and 

zippered  turtlenecks. 


MON.-SAT.  9-5:30 
MASTERCARD       VISA 

Spring  Street  458  3605  Williamstown 
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Booters  can't  kick  back 


by  I)uv<'  VVoodworth 

Bowing  to  Dartmouth  by  a  2-0 
score,  the  Williams  varsity 
soccer  side  lost  its  third  straight 
match  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Although  the  Ephs  entered 
the  match  definite  underdogs, 
they  dominated  play  for  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  the  game  and 
seemed  to  be  on  their  way  to  an 
upset  victory.  Several  missed 
scoring  opportunities,  however, 
swung  the  momentum  back  in 
Dartmouth's  favor,  and  the  Big 
Green  went  on  to  control  the  rest 
of  the  game. 

Williams    unveiled    a    new 

offensive  system  for  the  match. 

adding  a  forward  "to  put  a  little 

more    punch    in    the   attack." 

according  to  Coach  Mike  Russo. 

This  offense  gave  Dartmouth 

fits  at  the  outset.  Doug  McKen- 

ney   '85  and   Dave  Nasser   '83 

each  had  a  good  shot  on  goal,  but 

failed  to  tally.  The  turning  point 

of    the   game   came   moments 

later,  when  Rob  Kusel  '8.3  was 

awarded  a  penalty  kick  after  a 

Dartmouth  foul  in  the  penalty 

area.  Kusel's  shot  caromed  off 

the  post,  and  instead  of  being  up 

by  two  or  three  goals,  the  Ephs 

came  away  empty. 

From    this    point    on.    Dart- 


mouth was  in  the  driver's  seat. 
The  Cireen's  first  goal  came  at 
2!S:12  of  the  first  half,  as  Sean 
Rai  blasted  a  loose  ball  past 
(loalkeeper  Kenn>  Rhodes  '85. 
Williams  hung  tough  to  keep  the 
score  at  1-0  until  Chris  Morri- 
son, with  a  fine  assist  from  Rai, 
got  the  second  goal  at  29:45  of 
the  second  half. 

Williams  outshot  Dartmouth. 
18  to  14.  thanks  largely  to  the 
flurry  at  the  start  of  the  match. 
Rhodes  had  four  saves  for  Willi- 
ams while  Andy  Krahling 
recorded  six  in  shutting  out  the 
Ephs  for  Dartmouth. 

Russo  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  the  Ephs  were  a  bit  over- 
matched against  a  Division  I 
opponent,  and  also  noted  that 
the  Ivy  League  "is  as  strong  as 
any  in  the  country"  when  it 
comes  to  soccer.  However,  he 
also  pointed  out  that  Williams 
stood  a  good  chance  of  winning 
the  game  had  they  been  able  to 
score  early. 

The  next  match  for  Williams 
comes  today  against  UMass, 
another  tough  Division  I  team. 
Russo  feels  that,  with  the  new 
offense,  the  return  of  Co-captain 
Reg  Jones  '82  to  the  back  line, 
and  a  little  luck,  the  Ephs  may 
pull  an  upset. 


Trinity  has  already  beaten  Tufts  and  Hamilton  the  last  two  weeks,  and  was 
ranked  number  one  in  N.E.S.C.A.C.  last  season.  The  Ephs  could  greatly 
atone  for  their  poor  showing  this  week  by  garnering  a  victory  in  Hartford. 
The  game  starts  at  1:30.  and  discount  tickets  are  available  to  visiting  Eph 
rooters. 

Field  Hockey  edges  Holyoke 


by  Bea  Bast  and 
Emily  Sneath 

Retaining  its  undefeated 
record,  the  women's  field 
hockey  team  beat  Mt.  Holyoke. 
2-1  Saturday.  Williams  got  off  to 
a  slow  start,  and  the  first  half 
proved  unworthy  of  the  talented 
team.  Mt.  Holyoke  scored  with 
their  first  shot  on  goal,  when  the 
left  wing  tipped  the  ball  over  the 
goal  line  in  the  midst  of  the  two 
muddled  teams. 


Ephs  downed  by  Rochester,  7-3 


by  Steve  Epstein 

An  injury  to  senior  quarter- 
back and  offensive  leader  John 
Lawier  resulted  in  a  disoriented 
attack  as  the  Eph  footballers 
fell  to  Rochester.  7-3.  last  Satur 
day  on  the  Yellowjackets'  home 
field. 

The  game  saw  the  Ephs  pun- 
ter John  Hennigan  as  the  most 
overworked  competitor,  punt- 
ing 9  times  (33.7  avg.)  as  the 
offense  was  able  to  gain  only  97 
yards  total  and  10  first  downs 
throughout  the  game. 

The  defense  was  susceptible 
to  the  run.  giving  up  107  yards  on 
the  ground— mostly  to  Rochester 
fullback  Mike  Cunningham.  But 
inside  their  own  20 yard  line,  the 
defense  was  rock  solid,  giving 
up  only  one  touchdown  on  the 
day,  and  playing  the  final  34 
minutes  of  shutout  football. 

The  Ephs  got  on  the  score- 
board first  on  their  fourth  pos- 
session of  the  first  quarter. 
Runs  by  senior  backs  Tom 
Casey  and  Jay  Wheatley  put  the 
Ephs  on  the  Rochester  24  yard- 
line.  There  the  drive  stalled, 
and  kicker  Rich  Coomber 
booted  a  41-yard  field  goal  to  put 
Williams  into  a  3-0  lead. 

But  on  the  next  series  for  Wil- 
liams, Lawier  was  hit  on  a  boo- 
tleg play  and  injured  ligaments 
in  his  knee.  The  Eph  offense 
never  recovered  from  the  loss  of 
their  field  general,  who  had  led 
them  to  a  9-2-1  record  since  he 
became  a  starter  two  years  ago. 


"From  the  moment  John  left 
the  game,"  commented  wide 
receiver  Micah  Taylor,  "our 
offense  just  lost  its  continuity. 
Things  got  confused.  The  two 
backups  (quarterbacks)  are 
both  good,  but  we  weren't  used 
to  the  way  they  reacted  to  cer- 
tain situations." 

A  poorly  judged  punt  return, 
and  a  big  superturf  bounce  led 
to  the  Ephs  gaining  field  posi- 
tion on  their  own  one-yard  line 
with  about  8  minutes  left  in  the 
first  half.  The  Ephs  punted  after 
three  plays  and  gave  Rochester 
a  110  on  the  Williams  35  yard 
line.  Four  big  plays  brought  the 
Yellowjackets  to  the  Ephs'  1- 
yard  line,  where  QB  Gary  Espo- 
sito  scored  on  a  dive  play  to  give 
Rochester  its  7-3  margin  of 
victory. 

The  second  half  was  a  second- 
guesser's  paradise.  The  Ephs 
and  Rochester  played  to  a  sta- 
lemate. The  defense  continually 
held  Rochester  in  check,  but 
good  Rochester  field  position 
backed  the  Ephs  deep  into  their 
own  territory. 

Sophomore  quarterback  B.  J. 
Connolly  played  most  of  the 
game,  after  Junior  Scott 
Garabedian  came  in  for  a  spell 
and  was  intercepted.  Many  Eph 
fans  were  surprised  at  Coach 
Odell's  short  look  at  Garabe- 
dian and  his  limited  use  of 
senior  halfback  Tom  Casey, 
who  had  his  biggest  game  of  the 
vear    last     season    against 


Rochester. 

The  Ephs  were  disappointed 
and  upset,  blaming  their  inex- 
perience on  the  artificial  turf  at 
Rochester's  Fauver  Stadium 
for  part  of  their  woes,  and 
supreme  over-confidence  for 
the  rest.  As  one  player  articu- 
lated after  the  game,  "The 
coaches  told  us  not  to  take  the 
game  too  lightly,  but  none  of  us 
really  believed  we  could  lose  ' 

The  team  has  only  this  week 
to  prepare  for  undefeated  Trin- 
ity, who  they  meet  next  Satur- 
day in  Hartford.  As  senior 
halfback  Jay  Wheatley  com- 
mented. "We've  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  this  weekend  to  com- 
pensate for  losing  John,  but  we 
truly  feel  we  can  come  back  and 
beat  Trinity."  Lawier  is  likely 
to  be  out  of  action  for  at  least 
two  weeks. 


Golf  fourth  in 
New   England 

by  .lim  Clurlt 

Howling  winds  and  a  wet 
course  made  for  cold  golf  and 
high  .scores at  the  1981  New  Eng- 
lands  held  at  Taconic  (iolf 
Course  last  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

The  five  Ephmen  who  partici- 
pated, (ireg  Jacobson.  Randy 
Rogers.  .John  Hennigan.  Charlie 
Thompson  and  Chris  Harned. 
combined  for  a  two-day  total  of 
651.  capturing  fourth  place 
honors  out  of  the  field  of  forty 
teams. 

Beating  Williams  were  Bry- 
ant College,  with  H27.  Central 
College,  at  H28,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island,  which  tal- 
lied 630.  The  individual  winner 
was  Jim  Hallett.  a  junior  from 
Bryant  who  fired  69-71.  His  total 
of  140  bested  the  nearest  links- 
man  by  nine  strokes,  and  was 
made  even  more  remarkable  by 
the  inclimate  conditions. 

The  wind  and  cold  claimed 
many  victims  during  the  event, 
fought  hard,  allowing  Holyoke  one  of  whom  was  a  disappointed 
only  three  shots  on  goal.  A  new  Greg  Jacobson.  Williams'  top 
combination  of  players  on  the  golfer  shot  76  the  opening  day, 
field  provided  more  motion  and 
speed.  Sue  Harrington  scored 
the  winning  goal  for  the  Ephs. 
sealing  the  final  score  at  2-1. 
Coach  Chris  Larson  was 
pleased  with  the  game  and  com- 
mented that  despite  their  slow 
start.  Williams  came  on  to  dom 
inate  most  of  the  contest. 


Despite  their  discourage- 
ment. Williams'  determined 
team  came  back  with  a  goal  by 
freshman  Jane  Rech  within  the 
first  ten  minutes  of  the  second 
half.  The  attack  put  the  pres- 
sure on.  and  the  defense  also 


On  the  preceding  Tuesday  the 
varsity  team  caught  Springfield 
College  by  surprise,  tying  the 
nationally  ranked  team.  1-1. 
Springfield  has  traditionally 
been  a  tough  rival  of  Williams, 
and  this  match  was  the  best  of 
that  tradition. 

The  teams  fought  for  the  ball 
steadily  at  midfield  until 
Springfield  broke  through  to  fin- 
ish the  first  half  ahead  by  one 
goal.  The  second  half  saw  Willi- 
ams'   defense    again    protect 


but  then  fell  to  an  uncharacter- 
istic 84  on  Tuesday.  Jacobson, 
considered  by  some  to  be  the 
pretournament  favorite, 
admitted  the  weather  had  an 
effect  on  his  playing,  but 
blamed  the  final  results  on  "bad 
putting  and  a  lousy  round."  His 
finish  at  160  was  good  enough  for 
seventh  place. 

For  Hallett.  the  win  is  another 
feather  in  his  cap  which 
includes  several  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  amateur  vic- 
tories in  1981. 

Rudy  Goff,  head  coach  for 
Williams,  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  finish,  but  was  with  the 
scores. 

"Fourth  out  of  40  is  not  bad, 
but  being  21  strokes  out  of  third 
place  is  not  the  best  we  could've 
done." 

The  Ephmen  finished  up  the 


their  goal  exceptionally  well;  in     disappointing  week  with  a  loss 


the  entire  game  they  allowed 
Springfield  only  ten  shots  on 
goal.  Wendy  Brown,  with  the 
help  of  the  attacking  line, 
scored  the  goal  that  tied  the 
game. 


to  UMass  and  a  victory  over 
North  Adams  State  at  a  tri- 
match  at  Taconic  Golf  Club.  The 
season  record  now  stands  at  4-1, 
with  the  final  match  this  Wed- 
nesday at  Springfield. 


Ephman  touches  down  in  enemy  zone 


Women's  soccer  ties 


Playing  both  games  to  a  dead- 
lock, the  women's  soccer  team 
neither  improved  nor  worsened 
its  record  this  week. 

The  squad  encountered 
Mount  Holyoke  Saturday  and 
battled  to  a  scoreless  tie. 
Neither  team  had  an  advantage 
with  respect  to  personnel  or  tac- 
tics. There  was  an  evident 
rivalry  for  shots,  with  both 
offensive  lines  realizing  that  the 
first  goal  could  well  spell  the  dif 
ference  in  the  game. 

Although  Holyoke  outshot 
Williams.  28-23.  the  Ephs  had 
definitive  control  of  the  contest. 
There  were  eight  corner  kicks- 


five  for  Williams  and  three  for 
Holyoke— but  they  were  all  for 
nought. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  team 
travelled  to  Middlebur>  ,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  memory  of 
last  year's  substantial  victory 
over  the  Panthers.  Becky 
Baugh  '83  opened  the  scoring, 
but  it  was  apparent  that  the  con- 
test would  be  close.  Middlebury 
notched  two  goals  on  Ireshman 
Laura  Napolitano  who  played 
an  otherwise  flawless  game  des- 
pite hamptMing injuries.  Debbie 
Wickendon  '85  evened  the  game 
with  a  powerful  corner  shot.  The 
rest  of  the  m.atch  was  well- 
played  but  scoreless. 


by  Dan  Keating 

When  I  played  football  in  high 
school,  we  took  a  bus  across 
town  to  our  games.  Meanwhile. 
I  read  about  Ohio  State  flying  to 
theirs— even  the  home  games. 
So  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect 
at  Williams.  This  weekend  ans- 
wered my  questions,  but  as  far 
as  classifying  our  trip,  it  has  to 
go  under  "Twilight  Zone." 

I  was  singled  out.  along  with 
four  other  players,  for  the  dub- 
ious distinction  of  not  riding  in 
the  team  bus.  Rather,  we  took  a 
van.  with  two  reporters,  the 
head  trainer  and  one  of  his  stu- 
dent assistants.  Leaving  at  noon 
on  F'riday,  we  expected  to 
arrive  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  at  5 
p.m.,  so  we  could  practice  on 
their  astro-turf,  an  experience  I 
eagerly  anticipated. 

Little  did  I  know  that,  instead 
of  directions,  all  the  van  had 
was  the  student  trainer  who 
lived  in  Rochester  and  could 
supposedly  direct  us  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Since  she  couldn't 
locate  the  University  exactly, 
she  used  the  technique  of  bring- 
ing us  downtown  then  com- 
mencing concentric  circles 
outward  until  we  hit  paydirt.  We 
hit  mud  (construction  sites  with 
potholes  bigger  than  the  vani. 

At  apprxoimately  6:15  p.m. 
our  "clueless"  navigator  tear- 


fully confessed  that  she  had  no 
idea  where  we  were  or  how  to 
get  where  we  wanted  to  go.  By 
that  time,  we  had  surpassed 
irritation,  annoyance,  anger, 
fury,  and  rage  and  had  settled 
into  complacent  hopelessness. 


No  Keating 


Finally  stumbling  across  the 
inconspicuous  Route  15  which 
we  had  been  pursuing  all  along, 
we  arrived  at  the  field  as  the 
rest  of  the  team  was  boarding 
the  bus  for  dinner.  Our  total 
time  in  the  van  was  six-and-a- 
half  hours. 

Our  accommodations  for  the 
night  were  in  the  Mariott  House, 
a  lavish  hotel  on  the  outskirts  of 
Rochester.  With  two  large,  com- 
fortable beds  and  one  cot  per 
room,  trouble  was  inevitable. 
Being  gentlemen,  we  saw  no 
alternative  but  to  wrestle  for  the 
beds. 

A  hotel  error  turned  to  our 
benefit  in  one  room:  instead  of 
getting  room  379  as  assigned, 
three  players  got  room  479,  the 
Ambassador's  Suite.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  didn't  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  as  one  tackle 
slept  on  the  couch  in  the  spa- 


cious living  room  and  found  out 
in  the  morning  that  he  had  been 
sleeping  on  a  fold-out  bed. 

We  couldn't  visit  the  cocktail 
lounge  that  evening  because  we 
knew  the  coaches  would  be 
there.  My  roommates  and  I 
decided  that  calling  room  ser- 
vice would  be  fun.  Fun  isn't  the 
word  to  describe  it;  expensive 
is.  Three  sodas,  three  fries,  one 
sandwich  and  $16  later,  we 
decided  to  go  to  bed. 

After  the  game,  the  van  got 
lost  again  on  the  way  to  the  res- 
taurant. Eventually  we  got  to 
the  steak  house  with  high  expec- 
tations. These  fell  quickly.  The 
waitresses,  frightene^d  by  our 
four  skinheaded  players, 
sprinted  in  and  out  bringing 
soda  by  the  case  and  rolls  by  the 
armload.  The  navy  bean  soup 
added  an  "air"  to  the  final  ride 
which  few  will  forget. 

What  disturbed  our  waitress 
the  most  was  the  injured  quar- 
terback next  to  me  who  iced  his 
knee  throughout  the  meal.  Of 
course,  that  meant  that  his 
pants  spent  the  meal  around  his 
ankles.  Thank  goodness  we  had 
large  cloth  napkins. 

Our  van  limp€>d  back  to  real- 
ity, the  Purple  Valley,  at  11:15 
p.m..  over  .35  hours  after  depar- 
ture. And  Mom  wants  to  know 
why  I  play  football. 
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Town  wages 
Hill  battle 

by  Jon  Tigar 

Sixty  acres  of  land  abutting 
Stone  Hill  Road,  south  of  the 
Williams  campus,  have  become 
the  center  of  dispute  between 
Walter  S.  Hoover.  Jr..  who 
wishes  to  sell  the  land,  and  the 
recently  formed  Stone  Hill 
Preservation  Committee, 
which  hopes  to  preserve  the 
land  as  it  now  stands. 

Hoover,  who  is  selling  the 
land  on  behalf  of  his  father,  has 
petitioned  the  Williamstown 
Planning  Commission  to  open 
Stone  Hill  Road,  which  was 
closed  by  town  vote  in  1966. 
Although  anyone  can  buy  the 
land  as  it  now  stands,  the  road 
must  be  reopened  and  upgraded 
before  development  can  pro- 
ceed on  the  property. 

Two  controversies  have 
arisen  from  Hoover's  petition: 
whether  or  not  the  road  should 
be  opened,  and  who  would  be 
responsible  for  upgrading  the 
road  if  the  petition  is  granted. 
Although  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  discussed  the  proposal 
in  earlier  meetings,  it  is  waiting 
for  attorneys  from  both  sides  to 
formally  present  their  case 
before  making  any  decision. 
The  subject  is  not  on  the  agenda 
for  tonight's  meeting,  and  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission 

NvlW  not  toe  HoVti  untW  Novomtoor 

10. 

The  Preservation  Committee, 
which  is  headed  by  Claire-Anne 
Oakley,  has  issued  a  statement 
of  purpose  which  defines  the 
Stone  Hill  property  as  an 
"extraordinary  resource  ...  an 
area  whose  natural  beauty  has 
served  over  the  years  to  refresh 
the  spirits  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  living  for  any  and  every 
citizen  who  chose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it."  The  Preservation 
Committee  feels  that  opening 
the  road  would  expose  the  land 
to  "the  hazards  of  develop- 
ment" and  ruin  its  beauty. 

The  Committee  lists  as  one  of 
its  goals  "the  seeking  of  alterna- 
tive ways  of  keeping  the  Stone 
Hill  area  unspoiled  for  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  and  recrea- 


Dodd  hit  by  burglar 


Sixty  acres  of  Stone  Hill  may  well  soon  attract  developers.  The  Stone  Hill 
Preservation  Committee  plans  to  fight  the  petition  to  open  the  area  and  to 
oppose  developers  all  the  way.  (Milloy) 

the    people    of 


tion    for    all 
Williamstown." 

In  the  long  run.  this  would 
involve  more  than  blocking  the 
current  petition,  which  is  not  the 
first  attempt  to  open  the  road. 
Rumors  that  the  land  might  be 
purchased  by  the  College,  which 
already  owns  land  on  Stone  Hill, 
were  denied  by  Treasurer  Wil- 
liam Reed. 

r>avld  Westall.  Town  Building 

Inspector,  said  that  the  possibil- 
ity that  Williamstown  might 
buy  the  land  "was  mentioned  at 
the  last  meeting  before  the 
Committee  was  formallv  set 
up." 

Dagmar  Bubriski.  who  owns 
land  on  Stone  Hill,  pointed  out 
another  difficulty  with  road  and 
land  development.  "You've  got 
to  have  water  and  sewer  and 
lights  .  .  .  and  there's  an  awful 
lot  of  ecology  involved.  It's  a 
very  fragile  environment  up 
there."  Both  Bubriski  and  the 
Buxton  School,  which  also  owns 
land  on  the  Hill,  have  made 
presentations  to  the  Planning 
Commission  urging  that  the 
road  remains  closed. 

If  Hoover  is  successful  in  his 
petition,  the  Commission  must 


decide  who  will  upgrade  the 
newly  opened  road.  If  Hoover's 
property  extends  to  the  middle 
of  the  road,  then  he  will  be 
responsible  for  renovation.  If, 
as  his  lawyers  assert,  the  Town 
owns  the  road  and  Hoover  owns 
only  the  land  on  either  side,  then 
the  Town  will  be  required  to 
upgrade. 


by  Sara  Ferris  &  Ben  Bahn 

Over  $1000  in  cash  and 
jewelry  was  stolen  from  four 
unlocked  rooms  in  Dodd  and 
Sewall  Houses  last  Monday  by  a 
suspect  who  Security  Chief  Ran- 
som Jenks  says  may  be  linked  to 
burglaries  in  Bascom  House 
last  spring. 

The  suspect  entered  at  least 
six  student  rooms  between  12: 30 
p.m.  and  6:30  p.m.  Monday 
afternoon.  He  knocked  on  the 
door  of  a  room  before  entering; 
if  a  student  answered,  he  would 
ask  for  a  match,  according  to 
Lee  Ordeman  '84.  The  man  is 
black  and  in  his  mid-twenties. 
Ordeman  described  him  as 
"about  5'll",1601bs.,  with  short 
hair  and  a  scruffy  beard." 

Seniors  George  Ahl.  Tom 
Buckley.  Debbie  Faunce  and 
Margaret  Collins  reported 
missing  possessions,  mainly 
cash  and  small  items  of  jewelry. 
Other  Dodd  residents  had  small 
sums  of  money  taken,  accord- 
ing to  Collins.  She  added  that 
some  students  said  their  rooms 
were  entered  but  that  nothing 
was  missing. 

Jenks  said  he  believes  that 
"these  same  people  were  here 
last  spring."  He  added  that  two 
security  officers  reported  that 
they  may  have  seen  the  same 
man  about  three  weeks  ago  on 


campus.  He  noted.  "It's  pure 
speculation  that  he  was  here 
earlier  this  year." 

.Jenks  defended  his  decision 
not  to  inform  students  of  the 
man.  "At  that  point  he  hadn't 
stolen  a  thing.  He  was  only  a 
suspicious  person."  We  had  no 
evidence  that  he  had  been 
stealing," 

Jenks  added  that  he  had 
spoken  to  security  officials  from 
the  Five  College  area  who 
reported  similar  thefts  by  a 
man  matching  this  description. 
The  Williamstown  Police 
Department  is  investigating  the 
thefts  but  so  far  has  released  no 
information.  However,  Jenks 
said  that  witnesses  had  identi- 
fied the  suspect  as  a  "convicted 
felon." 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad  char- 
acterized both  this  and  last 
spring's  thefts  as  "hit  and  run 
jobs."  Jenks  added,  "I  don't 
think  he's  staying  here,"  noting 
that  Dodd  residents  sighted  him 
only  between  12  and  6  on 
Monday. 

Roosenraad  and  Jenks  cauti- 
oned students  to  lock  their  doors 
and  windows  and  to  report  all 
thefts  and  strangers  to  Security 
immediately.  "Nobody  in  Dodd 
was  too  suspicious."  said  Jenks. 
"Williams  College  students  are 
very  trusting." 


Tutors  wrestle  writinq 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

Amid  concerns  that  Williams 
students  do  not  write  as  well  as 
they  could,  the  College  has 
started  a  writing  Workshop  in 
which  students  can  discuss 
ways  of  improving  returncxl  or 
in-progress  papers  with  upper- 
class  tutors. 

Workshop  hours  are  from  1 
p.m.  to  ,5  p.m.  on  Sundays  and 
from  6:30  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  through  Thursday. 
There  are  six  student  tutors  a^.d 
five  sophomore  apprentices. 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  summed  up  the 
motives  behind  the  workshop, 
saying,  "Sure,  I'm  preaching 
about  the  imp)ortance  of  good 
writing.  But  my  message  is  not 
repent,  but,  revise.  All  Williams 
students  can  write  t)etter  than 
they  do.  What  they  need  is  prac- 
tice, lots  of  practice  .  .  .  and 
revision." 

According  to  Suzanne 
Graver,  lecturer  in  English  and 
coordinator   of  the   workshop. 


"The  workshop  is  not  thought  of 
as  a  substitute  for  assistance 
from  an  instructor,  but  rather 
as  a  supplement."  She  added 
that  the  workshop  is  for  stu- 
dents "who  want  to  improve 
their  writing,  but  do  not  have 
severe  problems."  Those  who 
have  a  hard  time  writing,  she 
said,  should  take  English  103. 

The  workshop,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement,  "is 
designed  not  for  students  who 
are  acutely  deficient  in  writing 
skills  but  rather  for  those  who 
need  help  with  more  advanced 
problems:  thinking  critically, 
expressing  ideas  clearly,  struc- 
turing them  logically,  writing 
coherent  paragraphs  and 
arguments." 

"Among  the  things  consi- 
dered in  the  choice  of  tutors," 
said  (iraver,  "was  a  wide  range 
of  majors.  Another  factor  was 
students  who  are  experienced  in 
many  different  kinds  of  courses. 
The  first  and  primary  criterion 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Freshman  parents  register  for  the  annual  Parents'  Weekend  Program  held  this  weeltend.  Relatives  of  275 
freshmen  from  29  states  and  several  foreign  countries  descended  on  campus  to  enjoy  special  concerts, 
lectures  and  the  Fall  foliage.  (Carpenter) 

Winter  Study  value  questioned 


complete  review  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  Winter  Study,  " 
said  Graver.  "That  means  we 
have  to  consult  with  all  consti- 
tuencies of  the  College  com- 
munity and  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  Winter  Study  in  its 
own  right  but  also  in  relation- 
ship to  the  whole  College 
curriculum." 

Graver  stressed  the  length 
and  complexity  of  the  preview 
process  and  the  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  student,  faculty,  and 
administration  input  through- 
out the  year  in  small  meetings, 
open  forums,  written  communi- 
cations. 

Members  "of  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  the  review  was 
deliberated  at  the  .April  F'acully  designed  to  strengthen  Winter 
Meeting.TheFaculty  must  vote  Study  rather  than  eliminate  it. 
on  any  changes  made  in  the  "There  is  a  misconception  that 
program.  the  process  will  be  a  struggle  to 

"We  ha. e  been  asked  to  do  a     'save'    or    'destrov'    Winter 


The  Winter  Study  Period 
Review  Committee  this  week 
will  begin  a  series  of  meetings 
with  faculty  members  to  dis- 
cuss the  educational  value  of 
Winter  Study  and  possible  mod- 
ifications and  alternatives  to 
the  program,  according  to  com- 
mittee co-chairman  Larry 
Graver. 

The  Committee  will  also  dis- 
tribute a  questionnaire  to 
upperclass  students  after  Fall 
Break  as  a  first  step  towards 
determining  student  attitudes 
and  suggestions  about  Winter 
Study. 

The  Committee  hopes  to 
make  its  recommendations  in  a 
report  to  be  released  sometime 
in  early  April,   in   time  to  be 


Study,  with  the  students  and 
faculty  forming  opposing  lines 
of  battle,"  said  student  member 
Rich  Henderson  '83. 

"People  should  devote  their 
energies  to  working  out  an  edu- 
cationally  viable  medium 
instead."  Graver  concurred, 
saying.  "It's  not  a  matter  of  vot- 
ing for  or  against  Winter  Study 
but  a  matter  of  evaluating  what 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses 
are." 

The  Committee  consists  of 
four  students  and  four  faculty 
members  from  the  Committees 
on  Educational  Polic\-  and  the 
Winter  Study  Committee,  plus 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor.  So  far  the  group  is 
"talking  about  the  format  and 
mechanism  of  the  review."  said 
(iraver.  "We  are  not  talking 
about  substantive  proposals  or 
modifications.  " 
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A  Rising  Phoenix 


Something  new  is  in  the  air  of  College  Council  meetings  these  days. 
Someone  in  charge  cares.  Through  the  determination  of  Council  presi- 
dent Freddy  Nathan,  the  often  criticized  Council  has  demonstrated 
competence  and  initiative  unknown  to  previous  administrations. 

In  the  past.  Council  drifted  through  academic  years  with  little  more 
than  long-winded  jawboning  or  attempts  at  political  power  plays.  Inef- 
fective leadership  mired  Council  activity  and  drew  the  disrespect  of 
most  students. 

Nathan  has  shown  he  means  business.  Running  well-organized 
meetings  and  following  specific  agendas,  Nathan  has  steered  student 
government  away  from  its  lethargic  tendencies  and  put  it  on  the  road 
toward  effective  leadership. 

Council's  newsletter  outlining  issues  and  concerns  represented  an 
innovative,  tangible  product  of  this  enlightened  administration.  The 
postcard  writing  campaign,  organized  to  protest  proposed  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral student  financial  aid  programs,  gave  students  the  opportunity  to 
voice  their  concerns.  Finally,  Nathan  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  stu- 
dent organizations  to  cooperate  with  the  Winter  Study  Review  Commit- 
tee in  the  latter's  study  of  the  January  program. 

By  no  means  is  Council  ready  to  bow  to  Nathan's  every  desire.  He 
still  needs  to  work  on  his  diplomac\'  and  smooth  out  the  rough  edges  in  his 
dealings  with  fellow  Council  members  and  officers.  Still,  he  realizes  the 
present  limitations  of  the  Council  and  recognizes  its  tarnished  reputa- 
tion among  students. 

Through  constructive  efforts.  Nathan  is  working  hard  to  improve 
that  image.  He  deserves  the  support  of  the  entire  Council  and  College 
community.  A  stronger  Council  means  greater  student  representation 
all  the  wav  around. 
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Final  Exams 


With  the  airline  traffic  controUers'  strike  and  the  tightening  of 
airplane  flights  and  reserxarions  during  the  winter  holidays,  it's 
increasingly  important  for  students  to  make  their  travel  plans  early. 
W'ith  this  in  mind.  Dean  O'Connor  has  pushed  the  faculty  and  has 
released  this  semester's  final  exam  schedule.  Posted  on  the  second  floor 
of  Hopkins,  next  to  the  Registrar's  Office,  the  early  final  exam  schedule 
may  help  students  take  advantage  of  special  discount  rates. 


Quote  of  the  Week 

">  ou  hare  a  reputation  for  bein^ straif^htforward  and  honest." 

—President  John  Chandler's  fortune 
cookie  on  Chinese  night  last  Thursday. 
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Inaccurate 

To  the  editor: 

An  editorial  in  your  October  6  issue 
cited  the  Women's  Rugby  Club  as  an 
example  of  an  organization  which  should 
cover  a  greater  percentage  of  its  operat- 
ing costs  through  funds  the  club  raises 
itself.  Since  the  editorial  was  misleading 
we  would  like  to  correct  and  clarify  the 
situation  to  the  College  Community. 
Presently  the  Women's  Rugby  Club 
spends  $2000  annually,  half  of  which  the 
club  raises  itself  and  half  of  which  the 
CoJJe^e  Council  allocates.  The  Record 
cited  that  approximately  80'V  of  the 
money  the  team  raises  is  used  for  "ban- 
quets." This  actually  includes  interac- 
tion with  opposing  teams  after  games 
and  both  fall  and  spring  team  dinners. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the 
Women's  Rugby  Club  is  not  just  a  club 
and  not  just  a  sport,  but  both.  Over  50 
women  are  involved,  enough  for  three 
full  squads.  Since  rugby  remains  a  club 
sport  each  member  is  required  to  pay  for 
the  bulk  of  their  equipment,  which  is 
over  $50  plus  $24  a  year  in  dues.  Council 
funding  helps  to  cut  these  costs  so  that  a 
student's  membership  is  based  solely  on 
her  desire  to  play  and  not  whether  she 
can  afford  it. 

The  issue  of  College  Council  funding  is 
an  important  one,  but  we  feel  the 
Women's  Rugby  Club  has  been  misre- 
presented by  the  quoting  of  inaccurate 
figures  and  a  very  one-sided  discussion 
of  how  the  financial  aspect  of  the  club 
operates.  In  the  future  we  hope  you  will 
refrain  from  using  one  club  or  sport  as  a 
generalized  example  in  an  editorial.  It 
tends  to  distort  the  club's  purpose  to 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it  and  ends 
up  an  attack  on  that  group  rather  than 
the  intended  discussion  of  a  controver- 
sial and  important  issue. 

Liz  Berry   '82  President 

Tina  Gimas  '83  Treasurer 

Barb  Good  '82  Captain 

Kirsten  Tolman  '82  Captain 

Women's  Rugby  Club 

Editor's  \ote:  The  figures  in  last  ueek's  edi- 
torial uere  based  on  the  If  omen's  Rufih\ 
(.luh  prelin\inar\  application  to  the  (.ouncil. 
Acci}rdtnfi  to  the  final  applicatiitn.  the  i.liih 
estimates  a  littal  hudfiet  of  S'J.'J.'yO.  It 
retpiested  $l.20r>  jritni  C.ituncil.  more  than 
half  ttf  their  ttttal  hmlfcet.  idditiimalls  ,  the 
tltth  Usts  $hOO  for  "Han<piets"  and  $200  for 
"h.nlertninment.  lutth  f«<  ntni,  from  its 
$1,000  dues  income. 


Outsider 


s 


To  the  editor: 

We'd  like  to  express  our  concern  over 
the  recent  robberies  in  Dodd  House,  and 
the    lack   of   communication    between 


Security  and  students,  as  well  as  among 
the  members  of  the  student  body  regard- 
ing disturbing  Incidents  on  campus. 
Although  we'd  like  to  believe  that  our 
Ivory  tower  soars  above  big  city  prob- 
lems such  as  vandalism,  theft,  and  rape, 
we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
unreallstlcally  optimistic. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  mature  and 
Intelligent  college  students  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  crime  by  locking  our 
doors  and  windows  and  by  travelling 
across  campus  after  dark  with  a  com- 
panion. ( J.A.'s  especially  should  encour- 
age their  freshmen  to  follow  In  this 
mode. )  Yet  It  Is  also  the  responsibility  of 
Security  and  the  Administration  to 
Inform  the  campus  of  any  suspicions  or 
actual  happenings  so  we  are  able  to  exer- 
cise extra  caution. 

Security  had  been  aware  of  the  "out- 
sider" that  struck  Dodd  House  for  at 
least  two  weeks  and  also  had  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  threat  to  our  per- 
sonal security,  yet  most  students  were 
unaware  of  the  situation.  The  reluctance 
of  S€H?urity  and  the  Administration  to 
admit  that  crime  exists  on  campus  indu- 
ces the  members  of  the  student  body  to 
behave  carelessly.  Had  we  been  warned, 
we  would  have  been  able  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  loss  that 
some  Dodd  House  members  incurred. 

We  as  victims  have  learned  through 
personal  experience  that  Williams  is  not 
a  perfectly  safe  campus.  This  is  not  to 
Imply  that  Wiiliamstown  Is  a  high  risk 
area  but  rather,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
caution  Is  expedient.  We  hope  that  other 
students  will  realize  that  carrying  a  key 
Isn't  too  much  of  a  hassle  before  they 
suffer  a  similar  loss. 

Pretending  that  crime  doesn't  exist  on 
campus  doesn't  prevent  It  from 
happening. 

Submitted  with  concern, 

Margaret  Collins  '82 

Deborah  Faunce  '82 

Ann  Murray  '83 

Laura  Travaglini  '82 

Asceticism 

To  the  editor: 

Week  after  week,  to  my  amazement, 
students  write  to  the  Record  out  of  fear  of 
being  told  that  they  can  no  longer  use 
their  fireplaces.  As  a  first-year  student 
who  has  spent  the  last  few  weeks  explor- 
ing, among  many  other  things,  the 
notions  of  asceticism  and  the  search  for  a 
higher  life  so  praised  by  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Henrv-  Thoreau,  I  am  shocked  by 
both  the  indulgence  and  lack  of  purpose  I 
find  everywhere,  including  In  myself. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  try  a 
little  asceticism  and  to  see  whether  self- 
discipline  does  or  does  not  improve  the 
quality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  Improving 
the  world  In  which  we  live. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  to  start, 
with  our  eating  or  drinking  or  clothes- 
buying  habits,  for  Instance,  but  I  propose 
Continued  on  Page  8 


After  Sadat: Diplomacy  is  more  importantthan  guns 


by  Raymond  Baker 

Egypt  Is  not  Iran  and  Sadat  was  not  the  Shah.  The 
proposition  heard  In  Washington  that  the  former  Iran- 
Ian  monarch  might  have  been  saved  by  a  show  of  Amer- 
ican military  power  Is  at  best  doubtful.  Applied  to  Cairo 
that  Interpretation  of  the  lessons  of  the  Teheran  debacle 
would  without  question  be  disastrous.  Sadat's  vision  of 
Middle  East  peace  demanded  more  of  the  United  States 
than  military  muscle.  Most  essential  to  his  successor 
Husny  Mubarak  will  be  American  political  and  diplo- 
matic support. 

The  first  official  reaction  to  Sadat's  assassination  by 
the  Reagan  administration  is  not  reassuring. 
Secretary  Halg's  Indirect  warning  issued  to  Colonel 
Qaddaffy  of  Libya  (and  perhaps  to  the  Russians)  that 
America  "would  view  with  great  concern"  any  attempt 


by  other  nations  to  take  advantage  of  Egypt's  current 
political  uncertainty  is  irrelevant.  Qaddaffy  is  himself 
perfectly  capable  of  exaggerating  Libya's  Importance. 
The  Russians  are  In  no  .sense  a  threat  In  Egypt. 

Mubarak's  vulnerabilities 

Parallels  with  Iran  are  not  helpful  in  clarifying  the 
precise  nature  of  the  vulnerabilities  Mubarak  will 
inherit.  Egyptians  and  Israelis  have  a  clear  interest  in 
carrying  Camp  David  forward.  By  the  spring  of  next 
year  Egypt  will  have  recovered  theSlnai  and  Israel  will 
have  strengthened  its  peace  with  the  most  populous  and 
Important  Arab  state.  Both  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
Mubarak  have  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  this 
achievement.  That  much  Is  secure. 

But  Camp  David  Initially  had  a  broader  reach.  It  was 
to  provide  a  general  framework  for  an  overall  settle- 
ment that  would  bring  peace  with  all  of  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  and  deal  with  the  central  Palestinian  ques- 
tion in  all  its  aspects.  It  is  here,  with  the  Palestinian 
autonomy  issue,  that  Camp  David  has  faltered.  Israel. 


"Egyptians  and  Israelis  have  a 
clear  interest  in  carrying  Camp 
David  forward." 


led  by  Menachem  Begin,  has  not  been  able  to  come 
forward  with  an  interpretation  of  autonomy  that  Is  even 
close  to  a  minimally  acceptable  approximation  of  self- 
determination.  At  the  same  time  the  Israeli  policy  of 
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establishing  settlements  on  the  West  Bank  has  gone 
forward. 

West  Bank 

The  basis  for  Camp  David  Is  ihe  formula  of  land  for 
peace  encapsulated  in  U.N.  Resolution  242.  It  will  be  • 
necessary  to  broaden  the  Camp  David  framework  or 
replace  It  by  another  that  allows  the  application  of  that 
fundamental  principle  to  the  West  Bank. 

The  impasse  on  the  Palestinian  issue  contributed  in  a 
central  way  to  the  climate  of  vulnerability  that  marked 


"The  sentiments  of  the  assassins 
should  not  be  confused  with  the 
will  of  the  Egyptian  people" 


Sadat's  last  year.  To  see  in  the  Egyptian  opposition  to 
Sadat's  policies  only  the  fanatical  face  of  militant  Islam 
is  to  succumb  to  an  imape  built  more  of  American  dis- 
may over  Iran  that  Egyptian  realities.  A  reasoned  cri- 
tique of  the  Camp  David  peace  process  had  developed 
across  the  political  spectrum  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  peace 
that  is  opposed  but  the  meagerness  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  on  the  Palestinian  issue.  Articulate  Egyptian 
public  opinion  was  concluding  that  Sadat  had  been  led 
by  confidence  In  the  United  States  to  compromise  too 
much.  It  did  not  require  the  perspective  of  the  mosques 
for  Egyptians  to  understand  the  settlements  as  an 
Israeli  colonization  of  the  West  Bank.  Moreover,  to 
informed  Egyptian  opinion  the  United  States  appeared 
to  be  tacitly  supporting  annexation.  Sadat— and  Egypt 
itself— was  being  humiliated. 

Sadat's  Dream 

Sadat's  dream  was  larger  than  Peacock  thrones  and 
empire.  He  invited  America  to  be  full  partner  in  realiz- 
ing a  dream  of  security  for  Israel  built  on  justice  for  the 
Palestinians.  Perhaps  he  was  right  to  compromise  so 
generously  to  win  Israeli  trust  and  confidence.  Sadat 
knew  the  risks.  He  took  those  risks  on  faith  that  the 
Israeli   people  were  as   war-weary   as  his  own.  He 
believed  that  secure  in  their  peace  with  Egypt  and  their 
military  power,  Israelis  would  one  day  soon  face  the 
challenges  of  a  peace  with  justice  for  the  Palestinians 
as  courageously  as  they  have  faced  the  challenges  of 
war.  He  took  those  risks  with  the  confidence  that  his 
American  partner  would  act  with  the  necessary  diplo- 
matic imagmation  andpoiitlcaJ  wlJJ  to  share  in  the  most 
courageous  dream  of  our  generation. 

• 

Raymitnd     Haker.     associate     professor     itj    political 
science,  recently  spent  tut*  years  at  the  American  I  niversity 
in  Cairo.  He  is  the  author  of  h'.fcypt  s  I  ncertain  Revolution 
I  nder  \a.sser  &  Sadat. 


Resolution  of  Middle-East  conflict  peace  by  piece 


by  Miriam  Sapiro 

The  bullets  which  killed  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  must  not  also  destroy  the  peace 
process  between  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the 
Arab  nations.  The  death  of  Sadat  does 
not  signify  a  repudiation  by  the  Egyptian 
people  of  the  Camp  David  agreements. 
Neither  negotiations  with  Israel  nor 
greater  reliance  upon  U.S.  support 
caused  Sadat's  untimely  death. 

President  Sadat's  vulnerability  was 
more  the  result  of  his  domestic  politics 
than  his  Isolation  In  the  Arab  world. 
Sadat's  journey  to  Jerusalem  showed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  vision  In  the  Interna- 
tional arena.  On  the  domestic  scene, 
however,  he  made  several  mistakes.  His 
dictatorial  powers  allowed  him  to  deal 
with  Internal  criticisms  and  dissension 


"Sadat's  journey  to 
Jerusalem  showed  him  to 
be  a  man  of  vision  in  the 
international  arena. " 


in  ways  not  tolerated  by  democratic 
governments.  The  arrest  of  1500  Coptic 
and  Moslem  Fundamentalist  leaders 
last  month  was  bound  to  have  repercus- 
sions on  Sadat's  position  at  home.  The 
Increase  of  Sadat's  vulnerability  as  a 
result  of  this  action  should  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  behavior  of  outside  actors. 

Egyptian  national  interest 

Sadat  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  in  pur 
suit  of  Egyptian  self  Interest.  The  leader 
correctly  perceived  that  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties with  Israel  would  secure  greater 


U.S.  aid  and  also  ease  the  military's 
drain  on  the  economy.  By  playing  the 
role  of  peace-seeker  Sadat  could  regain 
the  Sinai,  become  a  strong  U.S.  ally  and 
also  deepen  the  divide  which  had 
emerged  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  after  the  October  War. 

Sadat's  redefinition  of  Egyptian 
national  interest  meant  the  subordina- 
tion of  Palestinian  Interests.  As  long  as 
the  two  Interests  were  on  the  same  level, 
Sadat  was  manipulated  by  the  PLO's  ref- 
usal to  recognize  the  reality  of  Israel.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  another  stalemated 
Geneva  conference  that  gave  him  the 
final  impetus  to  risk  Arab  wrath  and 
travel  to  Jerusalem.  The  PLO's  rejec- 
tion of  U.N.  Resolution  242  and  the  Soviet 
penchant  for  encouraging  Instability  In 
the  region  were  contrary  to  his  percep- 
tion of  Egyptian  interests. 

Roie  of  Israel 

Sadat  recognized  the  reality  of  Israel's 
existence  and  expected  to  receive  wha- 
tever It  desired  In  return.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  highly  positive 
international  reaction  to  this  move  built 
up  Sadat's  ego  and  the  Egyptian's  expec- 
tations to  such  an  extent.  Political  lead- 
ers and  the  press  simultaneously 
overlooked  the  major  concessions  made 
by  the  Begin  government.  The  fact  that 
Prime  Minister  Be^ln  Is  the  only  Israeli 
leader  who  could  have  handed  back  the 
Slnal  and  still  managed  to  retain  politi- 
cal legitimacy  has  been  downplayed. 
Trading  a  tangible  asset  such  as  land  for 
the  Intangible  concept  of  normal  rela- 
tions Is  a  rather  large  risk  for  a  leader  to 
Incur. 

It  Is  not  the  Camp  David  accords  which 
made  Sadat  vulnerable  and  cost  him  his 


life.  For  nationalistic,  financial  and  mil- 
itary reasons,  Sadat  negotiated  both  a 
bilateral  and  a  comprehensive  docu- 
ment. It  was  not  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  Palestinian  Issue.  The  peace  treaty 
provides  for  the  participation  of  Jordan- 
ian and  Palestinian  leaders  in  determin- 
ing the  tuture  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip.  Sadat  wished  to  deal  with  the 
uncertain  Issue  separately,  so  as  not  to 


It  Is  crucial  that  the  successor  to  Sadat 
pursue  Egypt's  national  interests  and 
continue  the  Camp  David  process.  The 
sentiments  of  the  assassins,  whatever 
their  identity,  should  not  be  confused 
with,  nor  Interpreted  as,  the  will  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  Mubarak  can  best  con- 
vince his  domestic  opposition  of  where 
Egypt's  interests  lie  by  persuasive  argu- 
ments and  not  by  arbitrary  Imprlson- 


Sadat  took  those  risks  on  faith  that  the  Israeli 
people  were  as  war-weary  as  his  own." 


obstruct  the  establishment  of  Egvptlan- 
Israell  ties. 

Camp  David 

It  Is  wrong  to  view  the  Camp  David 
agreements  as  the  final  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  There  is  no 
magic  formula  to  the  resolution  of  a  con- 
flict that  has  raged  for  more  than  30 
years.  A  conference  similar  to  the  one 
which  had  been  planned  for  Decemt)er 

1977,  involving  the  US  USSR,  PLO  and 
other  Arab  nations.  Is  simply  not  feasible 
at  this  point.  It  Is  still  In  the  best  Interests 
of  both  Egypt  and  Israel  to  conclude  the 
negotiations  started  at  Camp  David  in 

1978.  The  Israeli  government  announced 
last  month  plans  to  Implement  civil  auto- 
nomy on  the  West  Bank.  A  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  conflict  Is  the  only  solu- 
tion until  the  other  Arab  actors  come  to 
the  same  realization  that  Sadat  did: 
Israel  Is  a  living  entity. 


ment.  It  is  hoped  that  Prime  Minister 
Begin  will  live  up  to  his  pledge  to  return 
the  rest  of  the  Slnal  by  April  1982.  With 
respect  to  the  future  role  of  the  United 
States  In  the  negotiations,  perhaps  the 
best  action  is  no  action. 

U.S.  role 

The  United  States  should  let  events 
stabilize  by  themselves.  President  Rea- 
gan might  be  wise  to  use  this  saved  time 
and  energy  to  reconsider  his  intent  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  sophisticated  weapons. 

With  patience  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  Camp 
David  documents  will  eventually  trans- 
form Sadat's  vision  of  peace  from  the 
realm  of  hypothesis  to  that  of  reality. 

• 

Miriam  Saptro  '82,  a  political  science  major, 
spent  her  iunioryear  at  the  Hehreu  I  niver- 
sity of  Jerusalem.  During  the  year,  she  tra- 
velled to  t'.fcypt. 
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by  Eric  Sihniitt 

Ross  Keller  leans  back  in  his 
chair,  combs  his  fingers 
through  a  thick,  white  beard 
and  ticks  off  a  few  of  the 
Improvements  he  has  made  as 
director  of  Food  Service: 
expanded  menu  offerings,  an 
elaborate  salad  bar.  home- 
grown alfalfa  sprouts,  the  Dog 
House  and  the  all-College  picnic 
in  the  spring. 

Since  Keller  made  his  Willi- 
ams debut  in  1976.  his  name  has 
become  synonomous  with 
change— good  and  bad— in  the 
world  of  College  dining. 

The  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining,  the  advent  of  the  compu- 
terized ID  system  and  expanded 
meal  plans  brought  these 
changes  to  the  forefront.  During 
the  past  year,  the  .58-year-old 
dining  czar's  name  has  been  on 
more  student  tongues  than  the 
finest  delectables  Baxter  has  to 
offer. 

As  the  College-appointed 
David  Stockman  of  Food  Ser- 
vice. Keller  has  taken  a  lot  of  the 
heat  for  the  problems  and  incon 
veniences  the  financial  deci 
sions  have  imposed.  His  deep, 
husky  voice  and  somewhat 
gruff  demeanor  have  led  many 
people  to  believe  he  relishes  the 
budget-slashing  role. 

However,  behind  the  face  that 
reminds  one  of  Burl  Ives,  lies  a 
man  who  is  sympathetic  to  stu- 
dent concerns  and  sensitive  to 


Keller  serves  up 
dining  changes 


the  problems  the  new  Food  Sor 
vice  policies  are  causing. 

"Change  has  been  through  the 
impetus  of  the  College."  Keller 
says.  "Food  Service  can  oper- 
ate any  number  of  dining  halls 
the  College  wants.  We  were 
operating  (the  Row  Houses) 
and  we  were  operating  them 
successfully  with  no  particular 
problems  or  difficulties.  The 
decision  made  was  not  to  oper 
ate  them.  This  impetus  was 
strictly  financial." 

Keller  feels  he  has  been  stuck 
unfairly  with  the  Bad  Guy 
image  in  regards  to  the 
changes. 

"I  didn't  make  the  changes; 
I'm  just  trying  to  make  them 
work."  he  says. 

Pointing  to  the  innovations 
Food  Service  has  implemented 
in  his  six  years,  Keller  glows 
with  pride: 

"Five  years  ago  at  Williams, 
there  was  almost  no  choice  in 
food.  Williams  was  very  late  in 
making  changes  that  several 
colleges  had  already  under- 
gone. Every  Thursday  night,  it 
was  roast  beef  and  baked  pota- 
toes. You  could  count  on  it.  Stu- 
dents   were    asking    for    the 


of  business 
number  of 


change." 

Keller's  first  act 
was  to  triple  the 
entree  offerings. 

"It  was  obvious  that  the  Col- 
lege needed  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  student  cafeteria 
offerings  and  expand  them," 
Keller  says.  "At  that  time  we 
also  started  this  very  elaborate 
salad  bar.  Now.  its  offerings  are 


Hotels.  Keller  managed  reslau 
rants  and  directed  food  and  bev- 
erage services. 

Working  in  large  cities  failed 
to  pique  Keller's  palate,  and  he 
moved  his  culinary  and  man- 
agement skills  to  St.  Lawrence 
University  in  Canton,  N.Y.. 
where  for  20  years  he  directed 
that  college's  food  operations. 

The  outdoors  has  long  been 
one  of  Keller's  loves— he  owns  a 
sailboat  on  Lake  George  in 
upstate  New  York— so  the  move 
to  Williams  in  1976  fit  well  into 

both  professional  and  personal 
plans. 


"I  didn't  make  the 
changes:  I'm  just 
trying  to  make 
them  work 


Now  responsible  for  a  $2  7 
million  annual  budget  and  102 
full-time  employees,  Keller 
envisions  his  greatest  challenge 
as  trying  to  integrate  the  new 
system,  with  the  changes  it  has 
imposed  on  students,  while 
maintaining  a  high  dining 
standard. 

The  satisfaction  of  such  a  task 
is  not  easy  for  Keller  to  define- 

"The  attraction  (of  my  job)  is 
the  happy  combination  of  being 
up  and  away  from  a  desk,  and  at 
a  desk.  I'm  not  locked  into 
either.  There's  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  at  both.  " 

Keller's  frustration  with  the 
job  reveals  the  complemen- 
tary side  to  his  cost- 
consciousness:  his  deep 
commitment  to  run- 

Continued  on  Page 
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MICHEL'S  OF  WILUAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  tor  more  intormation. 

458-3306  458-5441 


unequaled  in  most 
restaurants." 

Pushing  through  new  ideas  in 
the  food  business  is 
nothing  new  for    Keller. 
Raised   in    Ridge- 
wood,  N.J.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the 
University    of 
Missouri. Keller  jumped 
into  the  restaurant 
business  right  after  a  state- 
side stint  in  the  army  during 
World  War  II. 

First  for  the  Stouffer 
restaurants  and  later 
for  the  Sheraton 


In  other  Ivory  Towers 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS: 

After  Fall  Break  the  Winter  Study 
Review  Committee  will  be  conducting 
a  student  questionnaire  on  the  topic  of 
the  educational  value  of  Winter  Study. 

We  urge  you  to  take  it  seriously! 

Paid  lor  and  sponsored  by  the  College  Council 


coun 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film  &  info  -  7:00  p.m.,  Oct.  27, 
Interviews  -  9:00  -  4:30,  Oct,  27  &  28, 
OFFICE  OF  CAREER  COUNSELING. 


Middlebury  College  The  Mid- 
dlebury  School  of  Arabic,  the 
eighth  such  school  of  language 
at  Middlebury  College,  has  been 
formally  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  will  open  during 
the  summer  of  1982.  According 
to  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Feasibility  of 
Arabic  Studies,  the  new  school 
would  help  to  "define  and  main- 
tain high  academic  standards" 
among  the  extremely  variable 
curricula  in  Arabic  currently 
offered  in  the  U.S.  The  School  of 
Arabic  is  the  first  addition  to  the 
Middlebury  Language  Schools 
since  the  Japanese  School  was 
added  in  1970. 

Also  at  Middlebury,  the  new 
phenomenon  of  "snarfing"  — 
inhaling  one's  dessert  through 
one's  nose— has  been  gaining 
currency  as  a  favorite  after- 
meal  diversion.  Steve  Benton 


'82.  a  snarfer  who  specializes  in 
cling  peaches,  explains  that 
"snarfing  peaches  is  an  art  just 
as  playing  the  banjo  is  an  art." 
Another  notable  Middlebury 
snarfer,  senior  John  Buerger,  is 
a  jello  specialist.  Asked  about 
his  technique,  Buerger  replied 
that  it  is  beyond  description; 
said  Buerger  emphatically,  "a 
snarf  is  a  snarf!" 


Amherst  College  After  an 
absence  of  three  years,  the  acti- 
vist group,  the  Amherst  Action 
Coalition  (AAC)  has  been 
revived.  The  Coalition,  which  is 
not  officially  organized  as  yet,  is 
comprised  of  various  campus 
groups  interested  in  issues 
ranging  from  El  Salvador,  to 
disarmament,  to  South  Africa. 
Coalition  members  this  year 
have  already  participated  in  an 
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Albany  rally  protesting  the  tour 
of  a  South  African  rugby  team, 
and  in  the  Solidarity  Day  March 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Scott 
Busby  '82,  a  member  of  the 
AAC,  explained  that  "the  major 
point  of  the  organization  is  to 
forge  an  alliance  of  the  various 
progressive  and  radical  student 
organizations  of  the  Amherst 
campus." 


Bates  College  Mating  moose 
have  become  a  public  nuisance 
in  the  Lewiston-Auburn  area  as 
the  large  mammals  invade 
inhabited  neighborhoods.  Over 
one  weekend  this  month,  two 
cars  (in  separate  accidents) 
collided  with  moose,  resulting 
in  some  $1200  combined  damage 
to  the  vehicles,  and  one  moose 
fatality.  In  other  news  from 
Bates,  one  of  the  college's  most 
illustrious  alumni,  Edmund 
Muskie,  Class  of  1936,  plans  to 
allow  his  alma  mater  to  house 
his  papers  in  the  near  future. 
According  to  the  Bates  Student, 
Bates  president  T.  Hedley  Rey- 
nolds, who  has  been  negotiating 
with  Muskie  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  is  "optimistic"  that 
the  Muskie  papers  will  be 
housed  on  campus  "within  four 
or  five  months."  A  small 
museum  is  projected  to  contain 
ihe  papers,  which  will  be  availa- 
ble for  scholarly  research  by 
students  and  others. 


Muskie,  who  has  served  as  a 
senator  and  the  governor  of 
Maine,  as  well  as  a  presidential 
candidate,  had  most  of  the  pap- 
ers transferred  to  Bates  after 
his  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Carter.  These  papers,  cur- 
rently stored  in  the  basement  of 
the  Ladd  Library,  will  join  the 
rest  when  final  arrangements 
for  the  transfer  are  made. 


CONCERTS 

Tues.,  Oct.  13  Robin  William- 

Don McClean,  Usdan  Stu- 

son, Passim's,  Boston 

dent    Ctr.,    Brandeis 

Wed.,  Oct.  14  Son  Seals,  Jon- 

University, Waltham. 

athan  Swifts;  Boston 

Mass. 

Alex    DeGrassi,    Passim's, 

Joe  Val  &  His  N.E.  Blue- 

Boston 

grass  Boys.  Town  Hall, 

Widespread    Depression, 

Orange,  Mass. 

J.B.  Scott's.  Albany 

Sun.  Oct.  18  De  Dannan.  Iron 

Thurs.,  oct.  15  Roy  Harris. 

Horse.  Northampton 

South  St.,  Northampton 

Jimmy  Cliff.  Fine  Arts  Ctr. 

Chieftains,  Bushnell  Me- 

U.Mass.. Amherst 

morial  Hall,  Hartford 

Foreigner  &  Billy  Squire, 

Fri..    Oct.    16    John    Hall 

Hartford  Civic  Ctr 

Band.  JB  Scott's 

Mon.  Oct.  19  Dan  Fogelt)erg, 

Al  Jarreau,  Berklee  Per- 

Providence Civic  Ctr. 

formance  Ctr.,  Boston 

Tues.,    Oct.    20    English 

Sat.,  Oct.   17  Garland  Jef- 

Beat, Channel,  Boston 

fries,  JB  Scotts 

Oct.    21    Earth,    Wind    & 

David  Bromberg,  Sonny 

Fire.  Civic  Ctr.,  Provi- 

Terry   &    Brownie   Mc- 

dence 

Ghee,  Page  Hall.  SUNY 

Bob  Dylan,  Orpheum,  Bos- 

at Albany 

ton 

hy  Ric  Johnson 

Many  past  P'reshman  Revues 
have  centered  on  themes  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  Williams 
experience.  This  year's  Revue 
followed  in  that  tradition. 

"And  Now  I  Am  Two"  por- 
trays through  a  series  of  skits, 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  male- 
female  relationships.  Accord- 
ing to  the  program,  the  show 
hails  "from  the  mind  of  B^than 
Berman,  via  the  pen  of  Dean 
(irodzins,  and  the  songs  of  Greg 
Pliska"— with  choreography  by 
Ned  Stiker  "84. 

The  Revue  opened  with  a 
solemn  prologue  representing  a 
passage  from  Aristophanes' 
speech  in  Plato's  symposium— 
a  heavy  beginning.  Dramatiz- 
ing a  tale  of  the  separation  of  the 
hermaphrodites  by  Zeus,  it 
operates  as  a  framework  for  the 
show,  implying  that  the  rest  of 
the  Revue  will  explore  human 
attempts  to  rediscover  that 
original  union  with  a  member  of 


Symphony  plays  varied  program 


by  Greg  Capaldini 

At  last  Friday's  Berkshire  Symphony 
Concert— the  first  of  the  season— conductor 
Julius  Hegyl  whipped  up  an  ambitious  and  varied 
program  with  a  Romantic  leaning.  The  results 
were  mixed.  Improving  as  the  evening  pro- 
gressed, but  respectable  on  the  whole. 

Blacher's  Paganini  Variations,  based  on  that 
ubiquitous  theme  by  the  19th-century  violinist, 
attempts  to  be  an  enlightened  modern  approach 
to  the  variations  genre.  But  Its  jazzy  effects  and 
clever   orchestratlonal    devices   are    not    well- 


placed  In  time  and  In  this  performance,  the  play- 
ers were  also  a  bit  stingy  on  Inflection. 

Principal  bassoonist  Stephen  Walt  was  the  solo- 
ist in  the  Andante  e  rondo  Ongarese  by  Weber. 
This  composer's  style  Is  light  and  somewhat 
whimsical,  and  It  tends  to  require  playing  a  lot  of 
notes.  Mr.  Walt  handles  these  with  facility,  and 
his  sound  Is  uniformly  strong  In  all  registers; 
essentially,  his  technique  brings  out  the  unique 
qualities  of  the  Instrument.  There  were  some  per- 
ceptible tempo  problems  In  this  rendition,  mainly 
In  the  beginning. 

With  Berlioz'  Benvenuto  Cellini  Overture,  the 
musical  voltage  went  up  for  good .  Berlioz  Is  really 
the  first  symphonic  composer  whose  music  could 
be  listened  to  merely  for  Its  orchestration.  Some 
of  his  writings  on  the  subject  are  still  germane 
over  a  century  later,  and  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  sound  remain  striking.  The  present  work 
demands  a  lively,  active  approach,  which  it  got. 
The  most  exciting  moment  of  the  concert  was  on  a 
sudde,n  crescendo  near  the  end  of  this  work. 

The  music  of  Dvorak  would  probably  appeal  to 
a  lot  of  people  that  have  never  tried  It.  Such  a 
consistently  pleasing  stream  of  tunes,  free  from 
sentimentality  as  one  finds  in  the  Symphony  #8  is 
not  toocommon.  The  Berkshire  Symphony's  tech- 
nical execution  had  Imperfections,  but  their  sense 
of  spirit  was  right  on  target,  making  for  a  fine 
close. 


ACTS-  AKTS-ACTS-AldrS 


W.B.S.U.  Film  Series 

Tonight  (Tuesday)  the  Black 
Student  Union  will  present  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  five  films 
depleting  the  black  experience 
here  and  abroad.  Tonight's 
film,  entitled  Black  Like  Me, 
concerns  the  experiences  of  a 
white  writer  who  chemically 
darkens  the  color  of  his  skin  ajid 
travels  through  the  South.  The 
movie  win  be  shown  In  Bronf- 
man Auditorium  at  7:30  p.m. 
and  Is  free  and  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Discussion  afterwards  will 
be  moderated  by  history  profes- 
sor Thomas  Spear. 

Dance  Residency 

The  Williams  College  Dance 
Society  will  sponsor  a  dance 
residency  with  Alice  Helpern  on 
October  14-15.  Ms.  Helpern  will 
lead  two  Master  classes  on  the 
Martha  (Graham  technique  at 
4:(X)  p.m.  In  the  Upper  gym  of 
Lasell  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  Oct.  14  and  15.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  she  will 
also  lecture  on  the  Martha  Gra 
ham  technique  and  discuss  the 
Graham  film,  "A  Dancer's 
World"  at  8  p.m.  in  Brooks 
Rogers. 

Readings 

Tess  Gallagher  and  Raymond 
Carver,  professors  at  Syracuse 
University,  will  read  from 
their  poems  and  stories  on 
Wednesday.  Oct.  14  at  8: 00  P.M. 
in  Room  3,  of  (iriffln  Hall. 


Opera 

The  English  version  of  Doni- 
zetti's three-act  opera  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor  will  be  per- 
formed with  orchestra  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  15 at  8: 30 P.M.  In 
Chapln  Hall.  Tickets  which  are 
available  are  $4  for  general 
admission  and  free  to  those  with 
a  Williams  I.D. 


Clark  Film  Series 

The  second  of  six  films  on 
Romantic  and  Classic  Art  will 
be  shown  on  Friday.  Oct.  16  at 
the  Clark  Art  Institute,  begin- 
ning at  1: 00  P.M.  Entitled  Fran- 
cisco Goya  and  Jacques-Louis 
David,  the  film  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public,  and  will  be 
repeated  Sunday  at  3:00;  50e 
donation. 


Do  you  know  what  day  it  is? 

Select  from  more  than  100  calendars  to 
make  sure  you'll  know  where  you  are. 
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Halloween  Parties 
Are  Fun... 

and  Hallmark  papijr  paityware  makes  them 
easy,  too  Our  perky  pumpkin  design  is  festive 
and  makes  clean  up  a  snap 
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36  Spring  Str«'«"t     -     -     Willianislown 
Telephone  438-4920 


Revue 
explores 
sex  roles 


the  opposite  sex.  The  interpre- 
tation of  such  a  philosophical 
Idea  through  song  and  dance 
showed  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
directors;  unfortunately,  some 
excessive  steps  and  awkward- 
ness marred  Stlker's  otherwise 
competent  choreography. 

As  the  program  continued, 
the  tone  became  lighter  and 
more  energetic,  allowing  a 
more  comfortable  atmosphere 
for  the  players  to  work  in.  Skits 
representing  generalized  col- 
lege male-female  situations 
such  as  mixers  and  dating  were 
amusing  and  effective.  One 
such  skit,  representing  the  sep- 
aration of  a  girl  from  her 
college-bound  boyfriend  was 
highlighted  by  a  particularly 
touching  song,  "Sometimes 
You're  Not  There",  was  deli- 
vered simply  and  melodlcally 
by  Joilyn  Stlnson,  who  was  a 
continuously  appealing  stage 
presence  throughout  the  Revue. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  parts 
of  the  Revue  was  the  original 
music  by  sophomore  Greg 
Pliska.  The  highlight  was  "In  a 
Maze  of  People"  which  featured 


freshmen  Pete  Polcrant  and 
Kate  Prendergast  as  two  lovers 
torn  between  Independence  and 
commitment.  The  opening 
theme  "Now  I  am  One",  a 
haunting  theme  which  reap- 
peared throughout  the  scene, 
was  also  very  well  done. 

The  players  In  "And  Now  I  am 
Two,"  exhibited  real  talent. 
However,  many  of  the  roles  they 
enacted  were  archetypes, 
rather  than  real  characters— a 
problem  which  was  intensified 
by  the  use  of  scenes  from  such 

works  as  Our   Toirn  and  /'/ov  It 

\finin  Snm.  Unfortunately,  some 
life  situations  are  too  complex 
and  ambiguous  to  be  effectively 
presented  in  short  skits  and  airy 
musical  numbers. 

Overall,  the  performance  was 
uneven  but  not  unworthwhlle. 
Great  energy  was  evident 
throughout,  and  one  must  laud 
the  directors  for  having  the 
courage  to  attempt  a  more  pro- 
found statement  than  Is  usually 
found  In  the  Freshman  Revue. 
Although  sex  and  the  represen- 
tative twin  beds  which  domi- 
nated the  stage,  are  not  the  only 
Irreducible  factors  In  relations 
between  men  and  women,  they 
are  significant.  While  one  might 
wish  that  other  aspects  of 
human  relations  had  been 
explored  to  broaden  the  pano- 
rama offered  by  the  Revue. 
However,  in  the  area  of  human 
experience  that  It  does  des- 
cribe, "And  Now  I  Am  Two" 
was  lively  and  entertaining. 


Let  the  Music  speak 


Currently,  WCFM  is  broad- 
casting a  series  of  musical  spe- 
cials entitled,  "Let  the  Music 
Speak."  Heard  every  Thursday 
from  8: 30  p.m.  to  10:  30 p.m.,  the 
shows  explore  the  various  styles 
of  music  that  have  been  popular 
during  the  20th  century. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  last 
year's  successful  Black  Music 
Series,  "Let  the  Music  Speak" 
attempts  to  fulfill  a  similar 
function— exposing  listeners  to 
musical  styles  that  they  might 
not  otherwise  hear  on  WCFM. 

Described  as  a  "cooperative 
venture"  by  Carl  Johnson,  one 
of  the  coordinators  of  the  series, 
the  programs  draw  upon  the 
musical  knowledge  of  students, 
professors  Jeff  Parker  and 
David  Smith,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 
Each  participant  selects  t>oth 


the  music  that  he  or  she  will 
play  and  the  background  mate- 
rial on  the  artists  or  genre. 

Having  begun  the  series  with 
shows  on  Folk  vocals,  Blues, 

and  Rhythm  and  Blues,  the  ser- 
ies wiJJ  continue  this  Thursday 
with   a    program    on    "Rocka- 
billy" hosted  by  Catherine  Har- 
tley '82.  The  schedule  for  the 
rest    of    the    semester    is    as 
follows: 
Oct.    22    - 

Parker 
Oct.   29   - 

Johnson 
Nov.    5    - 

Shapiro 
Nov.  12  -  Jazz  Instrumentals  - 

Will  Layman 
Nov.  19  -  Early  Rock  &  Roll  - 

Tom  Malarkey 
Dec.    3    -     Protest     Music    - 

David  Smith 


Blue   Grass   -   Jeff 


Jazz   Vocals   -  Carl 


Big    Bands    -    Matt 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film  &  info  -  7:00  p.m.,  Oct.  27, 
Interviews  -  9:00  -  4:30,  Oct.  27  &  28, 
OFFICE  OF  CAREER  COUNSELING. 
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Customs  &  camels — Williams  abroad 


by  Cathy  James 
In  \hv  Record  two  weeks  ago. 
Eric  Schmitt  noted  that,  while 
his  year  abroad  "was  not  my 
most  academically  challenging 
year    the  time  off  from  Willi- 
ams in  a  different  living  and 
learning  environment  was  my 
most    productive    educational 
experience  ever."   And  if  you 
ever   read  any  of  the  reports 
filed  b>  Study  Abroad  students 
(available  in  the  Dean's  Office ) . 
you  will  find  Schmitt's  senti- 
ment   echoed    fervently.    The 
questions  "Was  your  trip  worth 
while?"  and  "Would  you  recom- 
mend it  to  others?"  are  usually 
followed  by  a  barrage  of  yes's 
across  the  page. 

Last  year  students  attended 
school  in  such  places  as  India. 
Greece.  Kenya  and  Yugoslavia, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  fre- 
quented countries  of  England. 
France.  (Germany  and  Spain. 
The  uniqueness  of  an  expe 
rience  abroad  appears  to  come 
from  the  country  as  much  as 
from  the  specific  school. 


"There  is  a  feeling  of 
being  a  foreigner. " 

"Exposure  to  a  foreign  cul- 
ture is  exciting  in  itself,  a 
chance  to  get  the  education  that 
doesn't  come  out  of  bool<s  ( but ) 
that  is  very,  very  real." 
reflected  Fred  Freundlich.  who 
spent  a  semester  in  London. 
' '  ( There  is )  a  feeling  of  being  a 
foreigner  and  being  an  Ameri- 
can; you  are  viewed  in  a  special 
light.  Issues  outside  of  personal 


ones  become  more  important 
because  they  seem  more  impor- 
tant to  foreigners.  (You  become 
a  war.  of)  how  large  a  role  the 
U.S.  plays  in  the  world." 
Study     abroad     students 

"In  Israel,  people 
really  put  a  value  on 
living. " 

t^ncountei  people  with  conv 
pletely  different  back{;rounds 
and  heritages. 

"Over  there,  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  students,  attitudes 
and  lifestyles  ...  so  much  more 
of  everything,"  noted  Lee  Ali- 
son (London  School  of 
Economics). 

Miriam  Sapiro  commented  on 
encountering  a  different  .sense 
of  time:  "In  Israel  people  really 
put  a  value  on  living;  most  peo- 
ple there  have  suffered  some 
kind  of  loss  .  . .  there  is  more  of  a 
sense  of  living  day  to  day." 

Katherine  Downey  found 
much  the  same  true  of  Greece, 
explaining.  "People  there  live 
more  for  the  day  .  .  .  they  are 
really  poor,  but  they  open  up 
their  hearts." 

Patricia  Chambers  found  that 
students  in  Germany  were 
much  more  politically  aware 
than  in  the  U.S.:  "They  knew 
more  about  the  American 
government  than  1  did." 
Chambers  also  discovered  a  dif- 
ference in  the  campus  atmos- 
phere in  that  there  was  no  notion 
of  organized  social  activity. 
"People  tend  to  do  things  in 
small  groups,  independently  of 
each  other." 


But  despite  the  generally 
favorable  impression  the  for- 
eign experience  left  on  most  stu- 
dents, study  abroad  can  also 
entail  sobering,  unhappy,  and 
even  frightening  moments.  The 
people  of  the  country  you  visit 
may  not  always  be  as  happy  to 
see  you  as  you  are  them,  either 
becau.se  you  are  a  foreigner  tak- 
ing up  classroom  space,  or 
simply  because  you  are  an 
American. 

One   student    (who  asked  to 
remain    anonymous)     told    of 
being  cursed  and  yelled  at  by  a 
man  in  a  bar  when  he  found  out 
that  she  was  an  American  stu- 
dent. Communication  may  al.so 
pose  problems— for  example,  a 
Dartmouth  student  was  offering 
to  fix  his  host  family's  bicycle 
but  as  a  result  of  his  sign  lan- 
guage wound  up  being  accused 
of  wrecking  it  in  the  first  place. 
In  an  Eastern  Bloc  country, 
chances  are  you  may  be  res- 
tricted as  to  the  places  you  can 
go  and  the  things  you  can  do. 
Even   the  foreign   universities 
themselves  are  often  intimidat- 
ing   and    impersonal;     Tomaz 
Remec  remarked  that  "it  made 
me  realize  how  privileged  peo- 
ple are  to  be  able  to  go  to  a 
school    like    Williams,    where 
there    is    so    much    individual 
attention." 


DISCOUNT  COUPON 

Worth  50c  off  on  any  case  of  beer  OR 
worttiSI.OOoff  a  1.75  liter  bottle 
of  liquor  OR 
worth  50c  off  on  any  4  liter 
jug  of  wine. 

Offer  ends  OCTOBER  21,  1981 
TRY  US,  YOU'LL  LIKE  US! 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 
BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


"Ttiey  knew  more 
about  the  American 
government  than  I 
did. " 

A  student  may  take  either  a 
semester  or  a  year  at  a  foreign 
university,  applying  through  a 
Williams-approved  program  at 
another  .school  (Sweet  Briar. 
Hamilton  and  Ithaca  CoiJeges 
have  some  of  the  more  popular 
ones),  through  a  foreign 
exchange  program  like  the 
International  Exchange  Ser- 
vice, or  directly  to  the  univer- 
sity itself.  Each  choice  for 
studying  abroad  has  its  peculiar 
problems  and  peculiar  benefits. 
For  example,  a  program  usual- 
ly has  a  set  academic  struc- 
ture and  sometimes  supplies 
housing;  however,  these  pro- 
grams may  conduct  clas.ses  in 
English  specifically  for  the 
exchange  student,  thus  reduc- 
ing his  contact  with  the  regular 
students  at  the  university. 


All  curly  perms  are  not  the  same. 

THE  CLIP  SHOP 
will  make  the  difference! 


Curls  are  easy  to  style  and  easy  to 
manage  And  they  continue  to  be  in 
style  Soft,  uniform  curls  that  are 
luxurious  and  shiny  definitely  make 
a  difference 

The  stylist  of  the  Clip  Shop  believes 
in  continued  education  Weekly 
they  learn  from  the  leaders  of  the 
field  via  video  Thus  they  areableto 
keep  up  with  the  latest  and  best 
techniques  for  perming,  styling  and 
coloring  for  all  types  of  hair. 
And  once  more  the  stylist  of  the 
Clip  Shop  wants  you  to  get  the 
results  you  want  Stop  in  for  a  free 
consultation. 


The  Clip  Shop  at  49  Spring  St. 

or  if  you  prefer,  make  an  appointment  by  calling  458-9167. 

The  Clip  Shop  is  also  located  in  Pittsfield  and  Bennington. 
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Not  all  Williams  students  see  scenes  like  this  during  their  year  abroad,  but 
Miriam  Sapiro  was  able  to  take  this  picture  in  Israel. 


In  contrast,  a  student  who 
applies  directly  to  a  university 
will  find  himself  treated  no  dif- 
ferently than  regular  students, 
and  thus  will  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  immerse  himself  in  the 
culture  of  that  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  student  must  also 
arrange  everything  — from 
housing  to  transfer  of  academic 
credit— himself.  The  Dean's 
Office  and  Weston  Language 
Center  have  information  helpful 
in  overcoming  these  problems. 
In  most  cases  study  abroad 
will    not    be   as    academically 


challenging  as  Williams.  The 
student  is  often  expected  to 
work  independently,  without 
much  sup)ervision,  so  what  he 
learns  may  be  due  to  his  own 
initiative  and  willingness  to 
work.  The  challenge  lies  in 
adapting  to  a  new  country  and 
different  way  of  life,  sur- 
rounded by  strangers.  Miriam 
Sapiro  caught  one  element  that 
can  make  study  abroad  worth- 
while, saying,  "The  truth  is  that 
going  away  gives  you  a  chance 
to  think,  and  you  often  develop 
different  goals." 


Writing  workshop 


Continued  from  Page  1 

was  how  well  the  students  them- 
selves wrote." 

The  majors  of  the  six  tutors 
include  (German,  History  of 
Ideas,  Economics,  Russian  and 
English.  Prospective  tutors 
were  recommended  by  faculty 
members,  after  which  they 
were  invited  to  submit  applica- 
tions, including  writing  sam- 
ples. About  30  applications  were 
received. 

One  of  the  tutors.  Meredith 
McGill  '83,  says,  "I  think  a  need 
for  something  like  this  has  been 
there  for  a  long  time.  Everyone 
has  trouble  writing."  Another 
tutor,  Dave  Lipscomb  '83, 
remarked,  "I  think  it's  a  fantas- 
tic idea." 

The  other  tutors  are  seniors 
Cheryl  Martin  and  Louise  Pratt 
and  juniors  Jonathan  Hay  and 
Debora  Phipps.  The  sophomore 
apprentice  tutors  are  Susan 
Oppenheimer,  Erin  Sahr,  Aru- 
nas  Gudaitis,  Deborah  Clay- 
poole  and  Dianne  Valle. 


A  freshman  who  prefers  to 
remain  unnamed  .said,  "It's  a 
good  idea,  but  I  probably  won't 
ever  use  it.  The  thing  is,  if  you 
use  it,  you  have  to  put  on  the 
paper  that  you  used  it." 

Part  of  the  impetus  for  the 
workshop  comes  from  a  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Policy 
(CEP)  report  on  student  writing 
released  last  spring. 

This  report  found  that  "the 
faculty  seems  reasonably  well- 
assured  that  few  students 
admitted  to  Williams  are 
acutely  deficient  in  fundamen- 
tal writing  skills.  But  a  persist- 
ent impression  remains  that 
many  students  fail  to  display  or 
achieve  a  really  satisfactory 
degree  of  competency  in 
writing." 

English  professor  Lawrence 
Raab,  the  primary  author  of  the 
CEP  report,  said,  "Thecreation 
of  the  writing  workshop  is  in 
some  way  a  response  to  the 
report  itself.  It  kept  the  issue  of 
student  writing  visible.  I  hope  it 
will  continue  to  be  visible." 
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by  Paul  Sabbah 

I  was  dead  tired.  Who 
wouldn't  be  after  reading  three 
hundred  pages  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  version  of  War  and 
Peace  and  then  realizing  that 
you're  still  in  chapter  2.  I 
needed  a  break  from  .serfdom 
and  wheat,  so  I  headed  down  to 
the  tube.  Figured  I'd  do  up  a  lit 
tie  daytime  T.V.,  or,  as  the  net- 
works advertise  it,  "sex  in  the 
afternoon." 

I  planted  myself  down  in  an 
easy  chair,  propped  my  feet  up, 
and  soaked  in  the  murder, 
blackmail,  adultery,  and  any- 
thing else  they  could  dream  up. 
Well,  after  a  few  minutes,  it 
looked  like  my  horizontal  hold 
was  on  the  fritz  .  .  .  wavy  lines, 
heavy  eyelids,  and,  finally, 
lights  out.  I  assumed  the  fetal 
position  and  drifted  off  to  soap 
opera  land. 

What  took  place  next  can  only 
be  described  as  a  nightmare.  A 
van  drives  through  the  gates 
and  on  toward  a  brick  building  . 
.  .  the  credits  come  on  .  .  .  wel- 
come to  General  Infirmary  .  .  . 
we'll  be  right  back  after  a  words 
from  our  sponsor,  L.  L.  Bean. 
The  plot  to  this  program  is 
beyond  belief! 

It's  a  soap  opera  set  at  a 
small,  rural  New  England  col- 
lege that  is  beseiged  with  inter- 
nal conflicts,  scandals,  and  the 
threats  of  a  Greek  megaloma- 
niac. His  name  is  Mikkos  Con- 
stantine,  and  he  runs  the  local 
pizza  parlor.  He  is,  however, 
holding  the  college  in  a  grip  of 
terror  and  indigestion  because 
he  is  the  only  pizza  maker  in  the 
civilized  world  who  knows  the 


Life  in  a 

Daytime 

Soap 

Opera 

"ice  za"  formula.  Mikkos  even 
tually  wants  to  force  all  .schools 
into  submitting  to  his  formula, 
thereby  creating  a  "brave  new 
world"  in  which  all  college  stu- 
dents will  use  those  small 
numbers  claim  checks  to  order 
frozen  pizza  for  every  meal. 

That's  where  Luke  and  Laura 
come  in.  They  met  at  an  alumni 
mixer  in  Winnetka.  Later  on, 
while  both  are  studying  for 
exams,  Luke  rapes  Laura  in  the 
reserve  room,  by  the  govern- 
ment documents  office,  thereby 
winning  her  everlasting  love. 
Together    they   plot   to   defeat 

Panorama 

Mikkos  with  the  help  of  Scorpio, 
a  spy  posing  as  a  college  trus- 
tee. Scorpio  uses  vast  interests 
in  South  African  mining  stocks 
as  a  front  for  his  clandestine 
activities,  which  include  acquir- 
ing the  Amherst  play  book  every 
year  before  Homecoming,  and 
reporting  Honor  Code  violators. 
Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Infir- 
mary, the  college  physician.  Dr. 
Noah  Drake,  has  taken  a  few 
days  off  to  begin  recording  his 
new  album  of  college  drinking 
songs.  He's  a  big  hit  with  the 


nurses  down  there,  simply 
becau.se  they  all  want  to  sing 
back-ups  on  "The  Mountains." 
Well,  back  on  Spring  Street, 
Mikkos  has  offered  an  ultima- 
tum to  the  college:  either  sign  a 
food  service  contract  with 
Colonial  or  suffer  severe  indi- 
gestion   every    night    around 

11: 30.  The  deans  respond  in  des- 
peration: "Give  us  time,  give  us 
time,  in  all  human  decency!" 
Mikkos  sends  back  his  answer: 
"You  have  .  .  .  feefteen 
meenites." 

On  that  note,  Luke,  Laura 
and  Scorpio  cook  up  a  plan.  With 
the  help  of  the  W.C.O.T.  (Willi- 
ams Committee  to  Oppose  Ter- 
rorism) they  plot  to  blow  up  the 
freezer  in  Colonial.  After  dis- 
guising as  preps,  they  infiltrate 
the  Constantino  Stronghold, 
order  a  tuna  grinder  as  a  diver- 
sion, and  plant  the  bomb.  Mean- 
while, the  college  administra- 
tors have  no  idea  that  our 
heroes  are  on  the  verge  of 
defeating  the  menace,  so  they 
begin  wholesale  firings  in  the 
food  service  department.  The 
first  to  go  is  the  Row  House  din- 
ing system. 

Next,  special  dinners  are  done 
away  with.  To  top  it  all  off.  they 
agree  to  give  in  to  Mikko's  final 
demand,  so  they  write  the  Con- 
stantine  name  next  to  those  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  on  the 
Stetson  facade. 

How  long  can  this  go  on,  you 
ask?  Well,  consider  the  fact  that 
the  trustees  have  not  adopted  a 
policy  of  no-negotiations  with 
terrorists  yet.  Are  they  just  ask- 
ing for  trouble?  Have  they 
burned  up  the  "ice  za"  formula 
yet?  I,  for  one,  sure  hope  so. 


Williams,  Botswana 
cement  relations 


Representative  of  Williams 
College  and  the  African  nation 
of  Botswana,  represented  by  its 
FMnance  Minister,  Peter  S. 
Mmusi,  signed  an  agreement  on 
Monday.  October  5,  formalizing 
a  relationship  in  which  Williams 
will  commission  specialists 
from  throughout  the  world  to 
serve  as  consultants  to  Botswa 
na's  government  ministries. 

"Harvard  has  contacts  of  this 
sort  through  Its  Institute  of 
International  Development." 
remarked  President  John 
Chandler  earlier.  "But  I'm  not 
aware  of  any  other  small  liberal 
arts  college  that  does  anything 
like  this." 

Economics  Professor  Ste- 
phen Lewis  Jr.  will  coordinate 
the   recruitment  program,  an 


"open  international  search  with 
no  restrictions  on  nationality." 

Lewis  has  served  as  an 
adviser  in  Botswana  for  two  of 
the  last  three  years.  Next 
summer  he  will  return  to  Willi- 
ams, where  the  project  will 
have  its  permanent  headquar- 
ters. 

The  "Special  relationship" 
between  Williams  and  Bots- 
wana developed  out  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Development  Economics 
graduate  program,  which  sev- 
eral Botswanan  civil  servants 
have  attended.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral specialists  from  Great  Bri- 
tain who  served  as  advisers  to 
the  Botswanan  government 
have  subsequently  come  here  to 
teach. 
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Keller  cooks  up  changes 


Continued  from  Page  4 
ning  a  quality  food  operation. 

"The  only  frustration  that 
occurs  is  when  a  student  says 
'That  was  a  good  dinner;  how 
come?'  It's  not  surprising,  but 
it's  frustrating,"  Keller  says 
with  a  sigh.  "I  wish  students 
here  realized  more  what  a  good 
Food  Service  we  have." 

Despite  such  earnest  convic- 
tions, Keller  recognizes  the 
flaws  inherent  to  a  college  din- 
ing system. 

"Monotony  is  a  problem  in  a 
college  food  service,"  he  says. 
"Students  are  coming  three 
times  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
for  nine  months.  It  gets  monoto- 
nous; I  know  that.  We  work  all 
the  time  to  relieve  that  by  pre- 
paring interesting  menus,  and 
putting  on  ethnic  dinners  like 
the  Chinese  dinner  we  had 
(Thursday)." 


When  the  last  table  is  wip)ed 
off,  and  the  office  is  closed  for 
the  day,  the  pressures  of  the  job 
still  plague  Keller.  It  is  a  job 
that  follows  him  home. 

"I  think  about  it  all  the  time," 
he  says.  "I  wish  I  didn't  but 
there  are  always  problems  con- 
cerning students,  menus,  staf- 
fing and  finances." 

The  effect  on  Keller's  family 
life,  however,  is  not  detrimen- 
tal. His  wife,  Carolyn,  is  tuned 
into  College  problems  as  secre- 
tary in  the  chaplains'  office. 

"She  does  souls,  I  do  bodies," 
Keller  says  wryly. 

Keller  plans  to  retire  after  his 
tenure  at  Williams  is  over,  but 
his  eyes  sparkle,  and  he  talks 
like  a  little  kid  the  day  before 
Christmas  when  the  dream  of 
all  food  service  operators  is 
broached:  owning  your  own 
restaurant. 


Keller's  dream  would  be 
modeled  after  his  personal 
favorite.  Mill  on  the  Floss  in 
New  Ashford. 

"Mine  would  be  small,  inti- 
mate and  on  the  coast  of 
Maine."  he  says,  his  mind  float- 
ing off  to  the  sound  of  waves 
crashing  against  a  rocky 
shoreline. 

Quickly  though,  Keller  snaps 
back  to  the  present;  "However, 
there's  the  feeling  in  the  busi- 
ness: Those  of  us  who  work  for 
others  wish  we  had  our  own; 
those  who  have  their  own  wish 
they  worked  for  someone  else. 
You  see  your  own  problems  as 
being  the  worst." 


Bermuda 

College 

Weeks 

1982 

March  7th-Aprll  17th 


Information  on  this  exciting  program 
just  came  in.  Stop  by  for  details. 
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Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


ALMOST  FOREVER, 


THE 


iloiigf  of  WaM) 
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HAS  STOOD  FOR 
FINE  CLOTHING  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
.  .  .AND  THE  LEGEND  CONTINUES 

Spring  St.        Williamstown  Mass.    01267        (413)  45H-5010 


Monday 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Watch  Record  for 
specials. 

NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
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Letters 


Continued  from  Page  2 

that  we  start  with  fireplaces. 
The  senselessness  of  burning 
wood  so  that  all  our  nice  warm 
air  is  sucked  up  the  chimney, 
necessitating  more  oil-burning 
as  well,  is  evident.  Burning 
wood  wastes  energ>'  and  mone>' 
and  fouls  up  our  air.  A  few  can- 
dles and  a  warm  radiator  can  be 
just  as  magical. 

For  those  of  us  without  fire- 
places .  or  who  have  already  had 
them  closed,  there  are  as  many 
other  kinds  of  self-discipline  as 
there  are  indulgences.  We  could 
stop  eating  meat  or  salting  our 
food,  or  we  could  go  to  the  Log 
and  drink  water.  We  should  do 
something,  though. 

The  classical  Greeks  lauded 
Temperance.  Thoreau  sang  of 
simplicity.  Wh>  is  it  that  we  do 
not  aim  as  high  as  they  did  and 
do,  the  great  ones  whom  we 
study?  It  might  make  us  happ- 
ier. And  it  can  all  begin  with  our 
fireplaces,  with  our  decision  not 
to  use  them. 

Steve  Petersen  '85 


Driven  Away 

To  the  editor: 

Tonight   I  was  treated  to  a 
spectacular    film  — "Taxi 
Driver."  It  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing film,  to  say  the  least.  1  was 
intrigued  by  the  wonderful  soci- 
ological interactions  depicted  in 
the  film.   The  delightful  mon- 
tages of  New  York  City  nightlife 
tickled  me  to  my  toes.  It  was  so 
exquisite  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
leave,  my  senses  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  wonders  on  the 
screen. 

The  Film  Society  should  con- 
sider reviewing  policy  — 
perhaps  it  would  be  wise  if  it 
attached  warnings  onto  posters 
informing  students  of  possible 
stomach  upset  (due  to  the  vio- 
lence). Watching  people  being 
torn  apart  by  bullets  at  length, 
close  up,  and  in  very  graphic 
detail  holds  absolutely  no 
appeal  for  me.  If  I  were  inter- 
ested in  blood  and  guts,  I  could 
easily  go  home  to  N.Y.C.  and  get 
on  a  subway,  where  I  could 
watch  the  action  in  truly  living 
color. 
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Fine  ytntage  Clothing 


Fine  antique  clothing?,  jeweln  and  accessories 
for  ladles  and  gentlemen.  A  full  line  of  Victorian 
whites,  vlnta«e  sUks  and  cottons,  gaberdine  Jackets, 
pleated  pants,  vests,  animated  wool  sweaters,  silk 
scar\es  and  kimonos,  laces,  velvets,  furs,  hats, 
lingerie  as  well  as  antique  wicker.  Fashions  may 
change    but    beautifully    made    clothes  are   never  out 

of  date.  TKLKPHONK  (413)  442-9291 

436  NOR  FH  STRKET 
FMTTSI  IKLD,  MA.SSACHUSHTTS 


I 
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Special  Costumes  for  Halloween        3 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Here's  to  the  Administration. 
I  don't  see  why  everybody's  on 
its  tail.  People  on  this  campus 
are  so  darn  selfish.  They  look  at 
things  like  the  abolition  of  Row 
House  dining  and  the  threats  to 
ban  fireplaces  and  they  get 
mad.  I  try  to  look  at  the  bright 
side. 

How  about  all  the  added 
things  this  year.  Well  there's . . . 
well,  then  also  .  .  .  er,  uh  .  .  .  oh 
yes,  we've  all  forgotten  the  best 
move  of  all.  DIAL-a-MENU. 
How  can  anyone  say  this  cam- 
pus is  dep)ersonalized,  when  one 
can  call  any  time  day  or  night, 
and  get  a  personally  recorded 
message,  telling  him  what  the 
wonderful  bill  of  fare  will  be  at 
Baxter  tonight. 

Yes,  it's  true.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  countered  all  the  bad 


stuff  with  this  one  stroke  of 
genius,  and  its  spin  offs.  Here's 
how  it  works.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
dial  597-MENU  to  get  the  scoop. 

The  recording  is  totally  true 
to  life.  You'll  think  you're  at 
Baxter  .  . .  even  while  sitting  in 
the  privacy  of  your  room.  A 
squeaky  voice  comes  over  the 
line  and  impatiently  asks  you 
for  your  l.D.  The  recording 
reads  the  menu,  and  also  tells 
you  that  the  computer  fouled  up 
or  you've  already  used  up  your 
eight  meals  for  the  week. 

But  the  administration  is 
still  getting  negative  feed-back 
about  all  sorts  of  'little'  Issues 
like  summer  thievery,  so  more 
such  wonderful  recordings  are 
in  the  works. 

597-JOHN  gives  one  a  two- 
minute  inspirational  message 
from  President  Chandler.  First, 


There  were  people  who 
obviously  were  enjoying  the 
film— that's  fine  with  me,  1 
couldn't  care  less.  I  simply 
object  to  not  being  forewarned. 

Lucy  V.  Shen  "82 


Intolerant 


To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  very 
disturbing  situation  in  our  so- 
called  mature,  tolerant,  intel- 
lectual environment.  The 
Coalition  Against  Militarism 
(formerly  WCOD)  bulletin 
board  in  Baxter  Hall  has  been 
vandalized  (i.e.  torn  down) 
twice  this  year,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  last 
year.  The  most  recent  incident 
followed  an  appeal  by  Dean 
O'Connor  on  behalf  of  the  CAM 
and  general  decency. 

What  can  be  done?  Well,  aside 
from  spending  a  great  deal  on  a 
glass  enclosure  for  the  board 
(an  expenditure  that  has  been 
graciously  half-funded  by  the 
Deans'  Office),  very  little.  It  is 
just  important  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  childish  intolerance 
of  some  sector  of  the  Williams 
community. 

David  Yaskulka  '84  for 

The  Coalition 

Against  Militarism 


Falstaff 

6.99/case 
1.80/six 

Paul  Masson 

1.5  liter  chablis 

4.89 

save  $1.16 


Blessing 


To  the  editor: 

In  our  liturgy  for  Yom  Kippur 
we  say  Kaddish  to  keep  in  mind 
the  F>eople  of  the  time  now  gone. 
We  cannot  bring  them  back,  but 
as  long  as  we  remember  them, 
the  power  of  their  lives  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  us  blessing.  The 
life  of  the  dead  is  found  in  the 
memory  of  the  living. 

Even  in  the  face  of  death,  the 
Jewish  tradition  has  character- 
istically sanctified  life.  Upon 
the  death  of  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  of  Egypt,  we  of  the  Jewish 
Political  Action  Committee 
affirm  the  urgency  of  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  peace  process 
begun  at  Camp  David.  This  pro- 
cess was  not  between  individu- 
als, but  between  peoples. 

Rich  Cohen  '82  and 

Seth  Rogovoy  '83  for 

The  Jewish  Political 

Action  Committee 

Locked  out 

To  the  editor: 

I  find  it  very  interesting  that 
Dean  O'Connor  calls  students  a 
"soft  touch"  when  it  comes  to 
locking  their  rooms.  I,  for  one, 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  their 
reluctance.  After  all,  if  a  stu- 
dent should  lock  himself  out  of 
his  room  more  than  once,  he 
must  pay  $25  fine  to  the  security 
officer  whose  necessary  duties 
he  has  disturbed  (this,  at  least 
was  the  reason  given  for  insti- 
tuting the  fine— to  free  security 
so  that  they  could  carry  on  with 
more  pressing  business).  Per- 
haps these  duties  should  include 
guarding  against  stereo  theft? 
David  E.  Woodworth  '83 


he  repeats  over  and  over  again, 
"You're  one  of  the  few,  the 
select,  the  chosen,"  to  make  a 
student  feel  important  during 
those  times  of  pre-exam  ten- 
sion. Then,  he  promises  to  keep 
your  fireplace  intact  and  fin- 
ishes with  the  fading  cry,  *  'That 
reminds  me  of  a  joke  I  just 
heard  .  .  ." 

597-MTRN  puts  one  in  touch 
with  the  recorded  voice  of  a 
matron,  in  case  a  student  hasn't 
seen  one  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
It's  a  true  to  life  recording.  She 
begins  with,  "My  boss  says  I'm 
not  supposed  to  vacuum  except 

Off  the  Record 

between  6-8  AM,"  and  then  fol- 
lows with,  "So  Gertie,  let's  take 
off  early  and  hit  PriceChopper." 
597-PREP  is  a  goodie  too.  One 
can  call  this  number  and  hear  a 
licensed  campus  representative 
from  L.L.  Bean.  He  talks  about 
three  subjects— the  joy  of  Top- 
siders,  fashion  hints  in  pink  and 
green,  and  how  to  wear  an  alli- 
gator on  anything.  Finishes 
with,  "Taa-taa,  see  you  on  the 
links  at  two." 

597- JOCK  gives  one  a  threat- 
ening message  from  the  football 
team.  It's  a  must  for  anyone 
who  hasn't  fulfilled  the  phys.  ed. 
requirement  and  wants  to  feel 
inferior.  It  ends  with  sophomore 
Sean  Crotty  reading  an  Irish 
limerick,  dancing  a  jig,  and 
insulting  your  ancestry. 

597-DEAN  gives  you  two  min- 
utes of  inspiration  from  (get  this 
innovation)  the  dean  of  your 
choice.  Feeling  guilty?  Dean 
Roosenraad  will  convince  you  to 
visit  his  office  and  admit  setting 
off  that  fire  extinguisher.  Keep- 
ing your  flue  open  nightly? 
Dean  Dan  will  lecture  you  on 
energy  waste.  Even  Wendy 
Hopkins  will  give  a  two  minute 
talk  on  the  advantages  of  a  3'  by 
5'  room.  "At  least  you've  got  a 
single,  and  don't  have  to  live 
like  a  savage  12  to  a  room  like 
they  do  in  Asia,"  is  one  of  the 
most  moving  quotations  in  her 
proposed  speech  tentatively 
entitled,  "Williams  Housing: 
Plumbing  isn't  everything." 

Surely  these  ideas  will 
add  so  much  to  the  quality  of  life 
at  Williams.  After  all,  we'll 
never  realize  we've  lost 
everything— if  little  remnants 
remain.  Thanks  Administra- 
tion, for  working  so  hard  to  keep 
us  happy.  But  until  the  new 
tapes  come  out,  at  least  we'll 
always  have  MENU  to  tell  what 
to  eat,  and  more  importantly, 
where  to  go. 


Welcome  to  Williams! 


Free  Plant! 


with  $5.00  purchase 
and  this  ad. 

At   The   Cottage. 

Your   decorating 
center  for 
bedspreads,  rugs, 
pillows  and 
basicets. 


96  Water  St. 

Open  Sundays,  Too! 
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Ruggers  shine  in  battle 


Once  again  the  Women's 
Rugby  Club  showed  its  out- 
standing talent  and  ability.  On 
Saturday  the  Aside  dominated 
the  Colby  A's  and  handily  won, 
8-0,  with  one  try  scored  by 
Kathy  Kraft  '82  and  the  other  by 
a  pack-supported  Tina  (iimas 
'a'i. 

Colby  stood  no  chance  against 
a  solid  scrum  and  the  awesome 
power  of  Barb  Good  '82  and  her 
line.  The  B-side  was  downed  by 
one  try,  five  minutes  into  the 
game,  and  although  they  con- 
trolled the  game  in  the  second 
half,  they  were  unable  to  even 
the  score. 

Saturday's  strong  play  was 
the  third  consecutive  win  for  the 
women's  club.  On  September  26 
the  B-side  beat  Sienna  4-0  with  a 
scrum-half  score  by  freshman 
Leslie  (Janyard.  On  October  3 
the  Aside  defeated  Yale,  12-0, 
with  two  weak  side  tries  by  Barb 
Good  and  one  75  meter  dribbling 
run  by  Jane  Parker  '8.3. 

On  the  men's  side,  ruggers 
from   Colby  visited   Williams. 


"A"  side  played  a  bestial  game 
worthy  of  the  rivalry  which  has 
developed  betwec^n  these  two 
teams. 

The  game  was  a  brutal  battle. 
Punishing  defense  resulted  in 
four  concussions  and  two  hospi- 
tal trips  for  Colby.  An  early  field 
goal  and  a  latter  try  were  the 
only  .scores  for  Colby,  but  they 
proved  to  be  enough.  The  only 
points  for  Williams  came  from  a 
fine  run  by  Hugh  "Huge" 
Huizenga  '84  and  Jim  Steggall 
•83. 

The  "B"  side  was  a  23-0  romp. 
Sophomore  sensation,  Eric  Rus- 
sell, provided  nine  points. 
Bobby  Robinowitz  '83,  Jeff  Des- 
mond '82  and  Dave  Lipscomb 
'83  added  more  icing  to  the  cake. 


Women  ruggers  ferociously  surround  and  subdue  alumnae  foe  in  Sunday's 
match.  (Farley) 


WUFO  flies  at  Ultimate  Affair 


by  C.  Williams 

WUFO  frolicked  in  fine  form 
at  Zoo  Mass  last  weekend  at  the 
Ultimate  Affair,  the  largest  ulti- 
mate frisbee  tournament  ever. 


Women's  soccer  stalls 


Coming  off  two  consecutive 
scoreless  ties,  the  women's 
soccer  team  was  very  hungry  to 
get  on  the  scoreboard  against 
Springfield  College  this  Satur- 
day. Unfortunately,  the  team 
ran  into  one  of  the  strongest 
squads  they  will  encounter  this 
season  and  lost,  9-L 

Springfield's  defense  was 
impenetrable,  keeping  the 
Ephwomen  at  bay  for  the 
entire  first  half.  During  that 
time,  the  Springfield  offense 
pumped  in  three  goals. 

Williams  came  out  in  the 
spcond  half  looking  to  narrow 
the  margin.  Becky  Baugh  '83 
averted  a  shutout,  scoring  on  an 
unassisted  32-yard  shot  near  the 
end  of  the  second  half.  Spring- 
field continued  to  pour  on  the 
offense  with  six  second-half  tal- 


lies. The  game  ended  with  the 
score  9-1. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the 
women  battled  Dartmouth  to  a 
scoreless  deadlock.  Knowing 
that  the  offense  was  what 
needed  improvement,  the  team 
had  worked  on  a  series  of  drills 
in  preparation  for  the  Dart- 
mouth game. 

A  combination  of  cold  and 
rainy  weather  and  unexpect- 
edly aggressive  play  by  the  Big 
Green  upset  the  Williams  plans; 
Both  teams  threatened  many 
times  but  failed  to  punch 
through  the  tough  defenses  to 
score.  The  teams  were  very 
evenly  matched  in  almost  all 
aspects  of  the  game.  The  game 
went  through  two  overtimes 
without  either  team  breaking 
the  deadlock. 


Thirty  teams,  coming  trom  as 
far  as  Michigan  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  competed  from  dawn 
till  dusk  for  two  days  in  this 
double-elimination  tourna- 
ment. 

WUFO  woke  up  after  a  cold 
slap  in  the  face  by  Dartmouth,  a 
13-11  disappointment,  and  then 
cranked  out  three  successive 
victories  on  Saturday. 

With  this  inspiration,  WUFO 
systematically  annihilated  the 
Rapscallions,  a  sand-lot  club 
from  the  'burbs  of  New  Haven, 
by  the  score  of  19-9.  Albany 
State  was  next  on  the  hit-list, 
falling  to  a  psyched  WUF^O 
squadron  15-7.  Albany  was  a  spi- 
rited opponent,  but  got  caught 
off  guard  when  our  adrenaline 
flow  peaked  in  the  second  half. 

The  highlight  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  match  with  Harvard. 
With  stellar  performances  by 
Irv  Dell,  Dan  Goldman,  and 
Captain  Eric  Cochran.  WUFO 
cruised  to  a  four  point  half-time 
lead.  As  the  second  half  pro- 
gressed  with   mounting   inten 


Williams  football  woes 


Continued  from  Page  10 

attitude  seems  to  be  spreading 
like  a  disease. 

Signs  of  discontent  were  slow 
to  surface  during  the  Trinity 
game,  but  they  broke  water 
soon  after  it  was  over.  But  still, 
this  reporter  saw  little  things 
even  before  the  game  began.  In 
what  had  to  be  their  biggest 
game  of  the  season  after  a  dem- 
oralizing defeat  at  Rochester, 
the  team  seemed  emotionally 
flat.  Was  it  my  imagination,  or 
didn't  the  team  jump  up  and 
down  in  pre-game  huddle  like  a 
team  psyched  for  a  win? 

I  can't  make  any  charges, 
because  only  the  players  them- 
selves know  what  went  on  inside 
their  minds,  but  after  two  tough 
defeats,  I  wonder. 

No  one  says  the  team  didn't 
try.  Mike  Hawkins  and  Joe  Ross 
both  played  a  fine  game  on 
defense.  Micah  Taylor  gave  1(X) 
percent  to  the  end,  catching  a 
great  touchdown  pass.  Steve 
Doherty  and  Mike  Chambon 
played  hurt  the  whole  game, 
and  did  the  job.  At  Williams, 
with  no  big  pro  contracts  on  the 
line,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  players  to  play  and  not  try. 
Every  Williams  player  thought 
he  gave  his  best  effort  on  Satur- 
day, but  was  that  best  effort 


clouded   by   a   predetermined 
cognition  of  defeat? 

The  Ephs  must  develop  a  win- 
ning attitude,  or  embarrass 
themselves  this  week  against 
Bowdoin  at  home.  This  attitude 
can  only  come  from  the  players 
themselves.  The  offense  needs  a 
leader  in  the  absence  of  Lawler. 
A  good  suggestion  might  be  the 
election  of  a  senior  captain  on 
offense  in  the  wake  of  Lawler's 
injury. 

But  both  sides,  offense  and 
defense,  musl  re-examine  their 


priorities,  and  realize  the  Ephs 
can  win  without  Lawler.  The 
key  is  attitude.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  a  season  for  13  senior 
starters  who  won't  have  another 
chance  at  college  football,  to 
end  the  season  after  week  3. 

To  ignore  the  problem  at  this 
stage  would  surely  be  a  mis- 
take. Let's  get  your  heads 
together  Ephs,  and  put  a  mis- 
guided section  of  the  season 
back  on  track  with  a  surprise 
victory  over  Bowdoin.  It  only 
begins  with  the  first  small  step, 
"I  think  I  can,  I  think  lean " 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

To  my  silly  goose,  my  Suzuki 
babe— You  are  my  blue  sky,  you 
are  my  sunny  day— withi  love  from 
silly  duck,  Bannani,  I  love  you 

Bicycle  repairs  done  on  campus 
Dial  2796  for  appt 
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sity,  darkness  descended  and 
the  game  was  finished  by  moon- 
light. Since  the  rules  of  this  tour- 
nament required  that  games 
end  by  a  score,  even  when  the 
clock  has  run  out,  WUFO  was 
forced  to  grope  in  the  dark  for 
several  minutes  with  a  one  point 
lead,  before  Cochran  termi- 
nated the  struggle  with  an  end- 
zone  dive,  giving  WUFO  a  21-19 
victory. 

The  team  returned  Sunday  for 
a  chance  to  upset  the  defending 
national  champions  from  Glass- 
boro  State,  which  resulted  in 
defeat  by  a  mere  point.  Overall, 
it  was  a  colorful  display  of 
psych,  ability  and  stamina  for 
WUFO  and  all  ultimate  players 
present. 


Williams 
wins  wild 
water  wars 

Three  victories  at  Muir  pool 
rai.sed  the  water  polo  team 
record  to  10-2  this  past  weekend. 

Friday  night  the  Ephs 
defeated  a  determined  Trinity 
team,  13-9,  fighting  from  behind 
after  a  3-1  first  quarter  deficit. 
Goalie  Brendan  Kiernan  was 
sensational  in  the  nets,  stopping 
15  shots,  7  in  the  last  quarter. 
Senior  Co-captain  Jerry  Trei- 
man  and  junior  .Jeff  Mook  led 
the  Williams  attack  with  six  and 
four  goals  respectively,  mark- 
ing the  Ephs"  fourth  consecutive 
victory  over  Trinity  since  the 
Bantams  won  the  New  England 
Championship  two  years  ago. 

Williams  stopped  a  bigger 
and  stronger  UNH  team  Satur- 
day afternoon,  relying  on  a 
pressure  defense  and  fast  break 
offense.  Freshman  Greg  Mas- 
ters, playing  the  finest  game  of 
his  young  college  career,  scored 
four  times  and  Kenny  Irvine 
added  two  more  to  pace  the 
Ephs. 

Williams  next  faced  a  Deer- 
field  team  it  had  never  beaten. 
Once  again  falling  behind  3-1  in 
the  first  quarter,  Williams  ral- 
lied back  to  a  9-5  victory.  Willi- 
ams was  forced  to  play  a  very 
physical  game  against  the  quick 
Deerfield  squad,  and  relied  on 
"holesetter"  Bill  Hymes  to  pro- 
vide the  offensive  firepower. 
Co-captain  Hymes  scored  twice 
and  shut  down  the  Deerfield 
inside  game  until  Williams' 
superior  depth  wore  Deerfield 
down 


LEARN  THE  LONG  ARM  FIRST  HAND 


The  Public  Defender  Service  of  Washington,  DC,  offers  a 
unique  internship  for  students  wishing  first-hand  legal  expe- 
rience before  making  a  career  commitment  Interns  serve  as 
investigators  for  attorneys  representing  criminal  defendants.  In 
addition  to  their  investigative  duties,  interns  testify  in  court  and 
attend  plea-bargaining  conferences. 

If  you  are  interested  in  spending  a  semester  with  us,  contact: 


Ray  Dennison 

451  Indiana  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 


(202)  393-1539 


Call  Collect 
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TONIGHT 

Beat  the  Clock  Night  at  the  Log 
Come  early  to  beat  the  prices 

Play-off  and  World  Series 

games  on  the  big  screen 

all  week. 

Saturday,  October  17 

The  Log  will  be  open 

before,  during  and  after 

the  football  game. 
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Volleyball 
spikes  to 
four  wins 


Winning  all  four  matches,  the 
women's  volleyball  team  upped 
its  record  to  nine  wins  and  six 
losses  this  week. 

Kathleen  Gilmore  '83  led  the 
victory  over  Skidmore  on  Satur- 
day, as  the  opponents  proved 
futile  in  trying  to  stop  her  pow- 
erful spiking.  Williams  won  15- 
4,  13-15,  15-10  in  what  proved  to 
be  its  third  win  of  the  week. 

The  Purple  then  handily 
defeated  R.P.I.,  15-2.  15-13  in  a 
match  which  gave  Coach  Sue 
Hudson-Hamblin  an  opportun- 
ity to  let  her  substitutes  gain 
some  exp)erience. 

In  their  first  home  matches  of 
the  season,  the  team  swept 
Union  College  and  North  Adams 
State  last  Thursday  night  in  the 
friendly  confines  of  the  Lasell 
Gymnasium.  The  Ephs  lost  the 
first  game  to  North  Adams,  13- 
15,  but  then  rebounded  impres- 
sively to  win  the  next  two.  15-7 
and  i5-8. 

The  Union  match  was  even 
less  challenging  for  the  volley- 
bailers,  as  they  swept  Union 
allowing  their  opponents  only  12 
total  points  for  the  evening.  The 
scores  were  15-4  and  15-8. 

Three  seniors  and  one  sopho- 
more excelled  in  the  two  Thurs- 
day matches  for  the  Ephs. 
Senior  Anne  Dancewitz  bol- 
stered the  scoring  effort  with 
her  combination  of  hard  and  off- 
opped  spikes;  Gibson  Rymar '82 
kept  the  team  ahead  with  strong 
serves;  Kenwin  Fuller  '82 
played  superbly  at  the  net;  and 
sophomore  Carol  Dorfman  also 
contributed  strongly  to  the  win- 
ning effort. 

Coach  Hudson-Hamblin  feels 
the  team  is  starting  to  round 
into  top  form,  but  has  yet  to 
reach  its  potential.  Williams 
travels  to  Springfield  on  Thurs- 
day to  play  Div.  I  U.N.H.  and 
Springfield  College. 


Booters  take  Trinity, 
topple  Bantams,  2-1 


by  David  Woudworth 

Freshman  standout  FJoug 
McKenney  scored  one  goal  and 
assisted  on  the  other  in  leading 
the  men's  varsity  team  to  a  2-1 
victory  over  Trinity  last  Satur- 
dav.  The  win  was  the  first  in  five 


coming  at  only  1:02  of  the 
match. "^Taking  a  good  chip  from 
Rob  Kusel  '83.  McKenney  beat 
his  man  to  the  ball  and  rifled  it 
past  the  Trinity  goalkeeper, 
who  probably  did  not  even  see 
the  shot.  A  short  time  later,  at 


Senior  Anne  Dancewitz  spikes  past  Union  as  teammates  Carol  Dorfman, 
Terry  Dancewitz,  Kenwin  Fuller  and  Gibson  Rymer  watch  attentively. 

(Doherty) 


finally  able  to  put  together 
offense  and  defense  in  the  same 
game. 

The  offense,  which  had  had 
particular  problems  in  getting 
on  track  this  season,  started 
quickly,  with  McKenney's  goal 


Eph  gridders  lack  confidence 


by  Steve  Epstein 

There's  something  really 
wrong  after  three  weeks  with 
the  Williams  football  squad,  but 
it's  hard  exactly  to  pinpoint. 

It  has  little  to  do  with  the  27-14 
loss  last  Saturday  at  Trinity. 
The  Ephs  were  beaten  by  a 
bigger  and  better  ballclub. 
Even  with  an  offense,  the  Ephs 
would  have  had  trouble.  A  14- 
play.  80-yard  Trinity  drive  in 
the  first  quarter  against  the  usu- 
ally rock-solid  Eph  defense 
proved  that  Trinity  was  a  jug- 
gernaut. Few  teams  would  have 
beaten  them  last  Saturday.  But 
still,  something's  just  a  little  bit 
rotten  in  Billsville. 

Since  quarterback  John 
Lawler  went  down  two  weeks 
ago  with  a  leg  injury,  the  Ephs 
have  gradually  lost  more  than 
their  entire  offensive  punch. 
They've  lost  a  share  of  confi- 
dence that  comes  from  the  lead- 
ership Lawler  had  instilled  over 
the  last  two  seasons.  His 
absence  and  the  team's  subse- 
quent decline  shows  through 
perfect  hindsight  the  mistake 
the  Williams  squad  made  in  not 
naming  Lawler  offensive  cap- 
tain for  this  season. 

But  Lawler  is  down  and  tem- 
porarily out,  and  Bowdoin 
awaits  this  week-end.  Yes,  Bow- 


-JOCK  SCRAPS 


Field  Hoclcey 

Junior  Bea  Fuller  gunned  in 
the  winning  goal  with  under  five 
minutes  left  to  give  Williams  a 
1-8  victory  over  previously 
undefeated  Trinity  in  field 
hockey  this  Saturday.  The  win 
moved  the  Ephs  record  up  to  4-1- 
1. 

The  game  was  a  hotly  con- 
tested battle  between  two 
strong  defensive  teams.  Senior 
Laura  Soper  played  superbly  in 
goal  for  the  Purple,  making  ten 
saves. 

The  difference  in  the  game 
was  Fuller's  tally,  which  came 
off  an  assist  from  Co-captain 
Beth  Connolly.  The  defense  con- 
tinued to  hold  Trinity  scoreless 
to  end  their  undefeated  season. 

Middlebury  handed  Williams 
its  first  loss  of  the  year  earlier  in 
the  week  by  a  f)-2  margin  at  Mid- 
dlebury. Adverse  weather  and 
four  missing  starters  hampered 
the  Eph  squad.  Connolly  and 
Alison  Earle  '84  garnered  the 
goals  for  Williams. 

Men  .«*  X-country 

Eph  runners  had  a  run-in  with 
some  of  "the  Big  Boys"  at  Dart- 
mouth Saturday,  and  came 
away  a  bit  humbler,  a  bit  more 
tired  than  usual,  and  hopefully  a 
bit  wiser. 

The  team  which  had  not  been 
beaten  in  four  years  (34  straight 
meets)  fell  to  three  tough  Div- 
ision   I    goes:     Dartmouth, 


UMass,  and  UConn.  Clearly  out- 
classed but  not  intimidated,  the 
Ephs  turned  in  some  good 
races:  John  Nelson  '84  was  first 
for  the  Ephs  in  20th  place,  and 
Lyman  Casey  '83  was  second 
taking  29th..Chuck  Stewart  '82, 
Brian  Engle  '84,  and  Bennett 
Yort  '84  rounded  out  the  scoring 
for  the  team. 

The  team  is  anxious  to  get 
their  next  streak  started  on  Sat- 
urday at  NESCAC  Champion- 
ships. 

In  JV  action  Saturday,  Dan 
Sullivan  '82  led  the  harriers  to  a 
strong  win  over  Berkshire 
Christian  and  Berkshire  Com- 
munity College.  Also  r.unning 
strong  for  the  JV  were  Nick 
Osborne  '84  and  Eric  Schmitt 
•82. 


doin,  beaten  by  the  Ephs  last 
season  in  a  game  that  went 
down  to  the  wire  and  victors 
over  behemoth  Tufts  last  week. 

EPHUSIONS 

The  Ephs  will  need  110  percent 
this  week  to  score  points,  beat 
Bowdoin.  and  turn  their  season 
around  before  it  collapses  com- 
pletely. But  do  the  Ephs  care 
enough  at  this  stage  to  turn 
things  around? 

This  isn't  a  charge  that  any- 
body played  less  than  l(X)'r 
against  Trinity  on  Saturday. 
Nobody  threw  a  game,  or  even 
let  up.  At  least  physically,  that 
is.  Mentally,  I  for  one  have  some 
questions  after  talking  to  many 
players  after  the  game. 

Maybe  it  was  just  a  release  of 
post-game  frustration,  but  talk 
Saturday  and  Sunday  revolved 
around  escaping  with  a  2-6  sea- 
son, and  how  to  explain  a  senior 
season  that  failed.  Players  were 
extremely  pessimistic  about 
making  football  fun  again  in 
1981. 

Defensive  players,  the  rock  of 
the  squad  last  season,  griped 
bitterly  about  the  offense. 
"We'll  have  to  shut  out  Bowdoin 
to  beat  them"  was  a  common 
response— something  these  def- 
ensive stars  just  didn't  see  as  a 
realitv. 


starts  for  the  Ephs,  who  were  14:42,  Jim  Peck  '82  took  a  per- 
fect pass  from  McKenney  and 
booted  it  past  the  keeper.  Trini- 
ty's goal  came  at  30:  i8,  as  .some 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Eph 
defen.se  allowed  Peter  Miller  to 
put  a  loose  ball  into  the  net.  The 
defense  tightened  up  on  both 
sides  in  the  .second  half,  and 
there  was  no  further  scoring. 

Once  again  Williams  outshot 
its  opponent,  this  time  by  a  20-13 
margin,  and  was  finally  able  to 
find  the  net  with  them.  Kenny 
Rhodes  '85  and  Vince  Brand- 
stein  '84  shared  the  duties  in 
goal  for  the  Ephs.  combining  for 
six  saves. 

Coach  Mike  Russo  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  just  about 
everyone  on  the  squad,  calling  it 
"a  great  team  effort.  We  knew 
that  we  had  to  win,  and  took  it  to 
them  in  the  opening  moments." 


The  offense  seems  confused 
and  frustrated,  never  sure  of  its 
role  without  a  leader.  "This 
team  needs  to  see  a  good 
shrink,"  said  one  member  of  the 
offense,  "All  through  the  second 
half  we  kept  saying  we'd  come 
back  and  generate  some 
offense,  but  deep  down  we  all 
knew  we  weren't  going  to."  This 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Football  fails  27-14 


Displaying  a  precise  and  pow- 
erful offense  and  an  equally 
impressive  defense,  the  Trinity 
Bantams  handed  Williams  its 
second  loss,  27-14.  The  game 
was  ruled  throughout  by  the 
Bantams  who  were  playing  in 
front  of  a  large  crowd  on  their 
Parents'  Weekend. 

Rolling  smoothly  on  their  first 
possession,  Trinity  opened  the 
scoring  when  star  fullback  Bill 
Holden  snuck  behind  the  Eph 
defense  for  a  26-yard  touchdown 
reception. 

Three  plays  and  punt  was  the 
pattern  all  day  for  the  Williams 
offense.  The  ground  game  com- 
piled only  ten  yards  and  the  Pur- 
ple and  (iold  completed  only  one 
pass  in  the  first  three  quarters. 

With    Holden    piling   up   153 


the  game.  The  Eph  defense 
often  held  the  Bantams  in  check 
until  third  down,  but  the 
scrappy  Bantams  had  great 
success  in  converting  third 
down  plays  to  keep  their  drives 
alive. 

Williams  ahso  made  a  consid- 
erable number  of  mistakes 
which  contributed  to  the  lop- 
sided score. 

Sophomore  quarterback  B.  J. 

Connolly,  playing  the  fourth 
quarter,  put  two  tallies  on  the 
board  for  the  Ephs  to  help  main- 
tain  respectability.  He  hit 
sophomore  wide  receiver  Mark 
Hummon  for  the  first  touch- 
down and  Micah  Taylor  on  a  70- 
yard  catch  and  run  for  the 
second. 

Bowdoin  will  travel  to  Willi- 
amstown  this  week  to  take  on 


yards  in  35  carries,  the  Bantam  the  1-2  Ephs  who  are  playing 
offense  was  able  to  keep  ball  home  for  the  first  time  in  three 
control  and  dictate  the  pace  of     weeks. 


Former  Olympic  gold  medalist 

Rowing  great  coaches  oarswomen 


by  Ted  Leon 

Allen  Rosenberg,  perhaps  the 
finest  rowing  coach  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  spent  some  long 
hours  on  Lake  Onota  Saturday 
and  Sunday  working  with  the 
Williams  College  women's  crew 
team.  A  close  friend  of  Eph 
Head  Coach  George  Marcus,  he 
came  up  to  counsel  and  direct 
yet  another  intensive  clinic  for 
the  team,  a  tradition  which 
began  a  few  years  back. 

Although  he  no  longer 
actively  coaches,  Rosenberg's 
past  coaching  history  includes 
several  world  championships 
and  an  Olympic  gold  in  1964  at 
Tokyo.  He  finds  himself  visiting 
with  the  specific  purpose  of 
offering  some  wisdom  to  Mar- 
cus and  some  inspiration  to  the 
girls.  As  Co-captain  Sue  Smith 
'82  said:  "Allen  is  just  about  the 
best  there  is.  He  is  very 
insightful." 

Yet  this  is  more  than  a  guest 
appearance    or    celebrity    lee 
ture.  for  he  brings  with  him  a 
whole  philosophy  of  sport  and 
its  role  in  ones  life. 

Women  sports  concept 


of  the  role  of  sport  for  women: 
By  the  nature  of  our  society,  the 
role  of  sport  for  women  is  bound 
to  l)e  a  tenuous  one.  Men  are 
encouraged  to  play  sports,  play 
a  lot,  and  play  intensely,  for  in 
sports  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  alx)ut  courage,  dedica- 
tion, power  and  the  like.  But 
women  are  introduced  to  the 


through  disproportionately  long 
hours  of  practice.  There  is  both 
a  fall  and  spring  season  and 
each  girl  will  put  in  some  600 
hours  of  practice  during  the 
year  to  prepare  for  about  one 
hour  of  racing. 

One  of  the  girls  who  was  not 
scared  was  Sue  Smith.  A  former 
field    hockey    and    basketball 


same  games  with  some  under-     player,  she  has  chosen  crew  for 


standing  that  they  are  not  to 
carry  their  interest  too  far.  As  a 
result,  the  "ladies"  miss  out  on 
most  of  the  beauty  of  sport  and 
must  play  down  their  interest 
and  ability  or  face  the  social 
consequences. 

This  effect  becomes  most  pro- 
nounced with  a  physically 
demanding  sport  like  crew. 

"Many  of  the  girls  feel  the 
taboo  as  to  socially  acceptable 
or  unacceptable  sports,"  said 
Rosenberg.  Marcus  added, 
"Many  are  intimidated  by  the 
intensity  and  seriousness  that 
has  become  the  reputation  of 
the  crew  team." 

Serious  sport 

Indeed,  many  are  scared 
away.  The  sport  demands  pre- 


Allen  Rosenberg 


(Cirone) 


Speaking  with  Rosenberg  and  else  execution  and  the  ability  to 
Marcus  provides  many  insights  adapt  to  subtle  changes  in 
concerning  the  interesting  issue     rhytjim,  and   this  comes  only 


its  "seriousness  and  total  obli- 
gation to  seven  other  people." 
She  added,  "You  can  sense 
exactly  what  every  one  of  your 
teammates  is  doing." 

From  the  nature  of  the  sport, 
and  the  nature  of  the  training,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  the 
team  is  tightly  knit,  intense,  and 
extremely  dedicated. 

Crew  goals 

And  these  qualities,  accord- 
ing to  Marcus  and  Rosenberg 
and  thousands  of  others,  are 
exactly  the  qualities  that  sport 
aims  to  develop.  "We^ re  trying 
to  teach  them  that  they  have  a 
limited  amount  of  time;  every 
stroke  must  be  perfect,  and 
every  stroke  must  mesh  with 
the  other  seven."  said  Rosen- 
berg, adding,  "There's  no  next 
time,  and  no  substitutions  once 
the  race  has  started." 
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Peer  health  plans 
contraceptive  clinic 


by  Jon  Tigar 

A  student-run  contraceptive 
counseling  clinic  will  open  soon 
on  campus,  according  to  organ- 
izer Kevin  Hirsch  '82.  The 
clinic,  which  will  be  run  by  Peer 
Health  Counseling,  will  also  sell 
non-prescription  contracep- 
tives at  wholesale  prices. 

Hirsch  predicts  that  the  clinic 
will  open  "around  Thanksgiv- 
ing" in  either  Room  6  in  Mears 
House  or  Weston  Language 
Center. 

"I  envision  this  thing  running 
from  1  to  5  on  Friday  after- 
noons," Hirsch  said.  "1  figure 
we'll  have  three  or  perhaps  four 
counselors. 

"We  have  two  people  who  are 
certified  Family  Planning 
Counselors;  they  were  certified 
by  Emory  University.  One  of 
them  is  an  underclassman,  so 
there'll  be  some  continuity,"  he 
added. 

The  clinic  hopes  to  receive  a 
$250  start-up  fund  from  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Tax.  Initial  pri- 
ces will  be  "a  few  cents  higher," 
in  order  to  pay  back  that 
money;  then  prices  will  drop, 
Hirsch  said. 

Students  should  realize  that 
the  clinic's  "primary  function  is 

counseling.  The  sale  of  contra- 
ceptives   Is    secondary,"    said 

Hirsch.  "The  reason  that  our 


primary  function  Is  counseling 
Is  that  the  most  popular 
methods  among  this  age  group 
are  the  prescription  methods 
such  as  the  diaphragm  or  the 
Pill . . .  Nonprescription  contra- 
ceptives such  as  condoms  or 
foam  are  not  the  popular  forms 
of  contraception  on  this  cam- 
pus, although  I  think  sexually 
active  persons  should  use  them 
as  a  back-up." 

The  administration  has  been 
"cautionary,"  according  to 
Dean  Nancy  Mclntlre,  who  said 
she  tried  to  make  sure  the  stu- 
dents "knew  what  they  were 
getting  Into." 

"When  the  question  first 
came  up,  they  were  not  told  not 
to  do  It  .  .  .  It  just  seemed  to  me 
that  they  should  know  what  they 
were  selling,  what  the  costs  are, 
what  the  liabilities  are,  etc.", 
she  said. 

"The  liability  lies  with  the 
manufacturer  as  long  as  the 
Peer  Health  counselors  have  told 
the  students  how  long  the  con- 
traceptives can  be  stored,  have 
read  the  labels . . .  and  presuma- 
bly It's  the  user's  responsibility 
to  know  the  risks." 

Mclntlre  also  felt   that   the 

clinic  might  shock  some  parents 

"who  saw  the  clinic  as  a  way  in 

which  the  College  was  encou- 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Last  November,  the  Williams  community  rallied  in  prayer  at  the  site  of  the  cross-burning.  As  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  event  approaches,  racial  tensions  remain. 


November  1 


Cross  burning:  tensions  persist 


by  Susan  Kandel 

As  the  first  anniversary  of 
last  year's  cross  burning  Inci- 
dent approaches,  feelings  of 
racial  tension  persist  at 
Williams. 

"Things  aren't  hunky  dory 
around  here,  that's  for  sure," 
said  Kathy  Flnnell  '84,  secre- 
tary of  the  Black  Student  Union, 
"and,  personally,  I  don't  think 
anything  has  changed  since  last 
year." 


Computers  multiply  on  campus 


by  Katya  Hokanson 

Campus  computers  are  see- 
ing Increased  use  by  students, 
faculty  and  administration  fol- 
lowing the  recent  expansion  of 
computer  facilities. 

By  the  time  they  graduate, 
almost  half  of  all  Williams  stu- 
dents will  have  taken  at  least 
the  introductory  course  In  com- 
puter science,  If  the  present 
enrollment  level  of  250  Is  main- 
tained, according  to  Computer 
Center  Director  Lawrence 
Wright. 

A  major  In  Computer  Science 
was  offered  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  said  Wright,  and  this 
year  seven  students  plan  to 
become  the  first  Williams  grad- 
uates to  have  earned  a  B.A.  in 
Computer  Science. 

In  addition  to  Food  Service 
and  library  computers,  Willi- 
ams College  now  owns  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  computer  equipment, 
housed  for  the  most  part  In 
Bronfman.  This  compares  with 
the  College's  Initial  purchase  in 
1966  of  a  $75,000  IBM  1130  com- 
puter, which  had  a  capability 
equal  to  a  "quite  Inexpensive 
microcomputer"  of  today, 
according  to  Wright. 

The  equipment  Includes  a 
central  Unlvac  1100/60  unit 
(Installed  in  1970).  29  academic 
terminals,  two  graphics  termi- 
nals, seven  staff  terminals,  and 
six  administrative  office  termi- 
nals. Two  word  processors  and 
10  brand  new  microcomputers 
have  been  installed  in  the  new 
Weston  computer  laboratory. 
Three  people  were  employed  to 
work  with  the  computer  In  1966; 
the  staff  now  numt)ers  13. 
"About  30  to  40  professors  are 


fairly  routine  users  of  the  com- 
puters." remarked  Wright. 
"The  (Introductory  Comp.  Scl.) 
231  course  takes  a  lot  of  compu- 
ter time.  There  are  also  another 
seven  or  eight  computer 
courses,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  non-computer 
courses  that  make  a  lot  of  use  of 
the  machines,  especially  Politi- 
cal Science  206  (statistics) .  The 
Economics  department,  sur- 
prisingly, uses  the  computers  a 
lot.  Williams  Is  unusual  in  that 
respect.  Also,  some  science 
courses  utilize  our  equipment. 
Computers  are  becoming  a 
common  tool  for  more  and  more 
fields." 

The  computer  expansion  has 
included  lowering  the  costs  and 
speeding  the  varied  jobs  of 
administrative  offices.  Admis- 
sions was  the  first  office  to 


receive  a  terminal.  Alumni. 
Development.  Business.  Finan- 
cial Aid  and  the  Registrar  have 
since  had  terminals  Installed. 

"Now  that  they  don't  have  to 
ship  data  over  by  hand.  It  solves 
some  problems.  Things  were 
always  being  lost  in  transla- 
tion." Wright  said.  "Our  goal  Is 
to  centralize  all  the  student 
information  Into  a  student  data 
base,  so  that  registration, 
names,  addresses,  housing 
Information,  major,  grades— 
every  piece  of  information 
needed  would  be  In  one  spot. 
There  will  be  one  list.  Right  now 
every  office  has  Its  own  particu- 
lar list." 

Patty  RelUy  of  Financial  Aid 

concurred.   "Financial   Aid  is 

the  first  office  to  be  on  a  student 

data  base.  We  have  a  computer 

Continued  on  Page  6 


In  an  innovative  move,  trustees  and  administrators  mingle  over  sherry  and 
dinner  with  about  fifty  student  leaders  during  the  trustee's  weekend 
visit  last  weeli. 


Last  November  1st.  two 
shrouded  figures  burned  a  cross 
on  the  lawn  of  Perry  House  In 
view  of  students  attending 
Homecoming  parties  at  Perry 
and  Wood  Houses.  The  Incident 
was  followed  by  a  series  of 
threatening  notes  and  phone 
calls  to  members  of  the  Col- 
lege's black  community. 

"The  cross  burning  and  what 
came  after,"  said  Flnnell, 
"were  an  insult  not  just  to 
blacks,  but  to  anyone  who  Isn't 
Caucasian.  They  shouldn't  be 
celebrated  or  forgotten." 

In  order  to  continue  the  dia- 
logue initiated  last  year  follow- 
ing the  cross  burning,  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  Is  sponsoring  a  speech  by 
Reverend  Muhammad  Kenyat- 
ta  '81  entitled,  "Race,  Ethics 
and  Educaton  at  Williams." 
The  speech,  to  be  held  Sunday 
night  In  Chapln  Hall,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  small  group  discus- 
sions among  students  and 
faculty  members. 

The  B.S.U.  will  also  hold  a 
worship  service  in  Chapln  Hall 
Sunday,  and  hopes  to  Invite  at 
least  two  speakers. 

Dean  Crls  Roosenraad  emph- 
sizes  that  the  events  planned  for 
Sunday  are  not  intended  to  com- 
memorate what  happened  here 
a  year  ago. 

"There  were  positive  ener- 
gies that  followed  the  crisis 
when  the  campus  pulled  Itself 
together.  It's  those  energies  we 
want  to  rekindle,  using 
November  1  as  a  date  to  think 
about."  he  said. 

Roosenraad  acknowledges, 
however,  that  despite  the  sup- 
portive response  of  the  College 
last  year,  racial  tension  has  not 
significantly  ea.sed. 

"I  don't  think  we  found  the 
right  mechanism  last  year  to 
resolve  the  crisis.  With  work 
pressures,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  clo.se  to  the  end  of  the 
semester,  the  issue  was  pushed 
to  the  background.  The  tensions 
are  just  lying  underneath  the 
surface,"  he  said. 

Assistant  Dean  Mary 
Kenyatta  says  she  has  not  seen 
a  dissipation  of  the  tension  that 
makes  it  "difficult  for  white  and 
black  students  to  interact,"  but 
does  not  view  this  tension  as  uni 
que  to  Williams. 


"The  problem  isn't  Wil- 
liams it's  society.  Students 
come  here  and  bring  the  bag- 
gage of  their  upbringing  and 
culture  with  them,  and  It's  hard, 
even  at  an  Ivory  tower  like  Willi- 
ams, to  forget  that."  she  said. 
Black  students  agree  that 
racism  at  Williams  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem conceived  at  Williams. 

"Those  feelings  of  superiority 
weren't  created  here,  and  they 
can't  be  stopped  here.  All  we 
can  do  Is  deal  with  what  we  are 
able."  said  Flnnell. 

"We're  pleased  with  the 
efforts  of  the  College. ' '  she  said, 
"but  those  people  who  only  want 
to  hang  around  with  whites  will, 
and  those  who  only  want  to  hang 
around  with  blacks  will.  It's 
become  more  habit." 

"We're  under  extra  pres- 
sure," Flnnell  added,  "and  you 
have  to  have  someone  to  Iden- 
tify with.  In  an  environment  like 
Williams,  It's  Impossible  to 
avoid  .  .  .  cliques." 

Kenyatta  maintains  that 
some  of  the  resp)onslblllty  for 
the  elimination  of  the  racial 
polarization  on  this  campus  lies 
with  the  administration. 

"The  College  must  set  a  tone 
that  goes  from  administration 
to  faculty  to  students  that 
racism  Is  not  tolerated  here. 
There  are  definitely  people 
here  working  for  that,"  she 
said. 

"The  real  solution,  however," 
said  Kenyatta,  "would  be  for 
white  students  on  this  campus  to 
deal  seriously  with  their  own 
racism." 

Applications  to  Williams  from 
Afro-Americans  declined  pre- 
cipitously last  year  as  a  result  of 
the  cross  burning.  There  were 
96  black  applicants  to  the  Class 
of  1985,  as  opposed  to  165  each 
for  the  Classes  of  1984  and  1983. 

"Obviously  the  cross  burning 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Cross  still  burns 

A  year  ago  this  week  a  cross  was  burned  on  the  Williams  campus. 
Classes  were  cancelled  as  students  and  faculty  met  to  discuss  race 
relations  and  ways  of  promoting  greater  black  white  interaction.  We 
pledged  to  reach  out  to  each  other,  to  touch,  not  just  co-exist.  And  yet 
now,  a  year  later,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  those  terrifying  days  which 
so  briefly  brought  us  closer  together. 

The  fiery  cross  which  burned  outside  Perry  House  Homecoming 
night  was  most  certainly  a  malevolent  attack  by  outsiders  who  sought  to 
terrorize  a  portion  of  the  student  body.  Yet  it  wasn't  the  burning  cross 
which  scared  us  so  much;  rather  it  was  the  realization  that  Williams 
students  shared  in  a  less  violent  manner  the  racial  suspicion  and  hostil- 
ity which  the  act  represented.  Black  students  were  segregating  them- 
selves from  their  white  classmates  in  Baxter  and  at  private  parties. 
White  students  in  turn  made  no  effort  to  understand  and  destroy  the 
barriers  which  a  white-dominated  society  had  erected  against  the  con- 
tributions of  black  citizens.  We  were  separate  but  equal,  and  we  were  all 
poorer  for  it. 

Now,  as  we  examine  ourselves  a  year  later,  we  find  we  have  made 
little  progress  in  addressing  the  racial  problems  revealed  by  the  inci- 
dent. Black  students  continue  to  cluster  in  two  residential  houses  and  to 
eat  as  a  group  in  Baxter.  At  Homecoming  this  year,  there  will  be  a 
private  B.S.U.  party.  White  students  continue  to  avoid  contact  with 
Afro-American  culture  in  curricular  choices  and  in  informal  conversa- 
tion. Whites  and  blacks  try  to  ignore  their  differences,  rather  than 
benefiting  from  their  mutual  diversity. 

As  November  1st  approaches,  students  will  undoubtedly  hold  the 
usual  rallies  and  make  the  usual  statements.  What  we  need,  however, 
are  continuing  solutions,  not  band-aid  platitudes.  With  the  memory  of 
the  cross  burning  clearly  in  our  minds,  we  should  recommit  ourselves 
to  a  continued  awareness  of  racial  issues  at  Williams  and  to  an  honest 
willingness  to  discuss  them  openly. 


TANGENTS 


by  Grodzins 


Faulty  justice 


The  Honor  Code  at  Williams  is  relatively  consistent  on  paper,  but  in 
practice  it  takes  on  a  different  look. 

Two  disciplinary  cases  in  the  last  six  months  highlight  the  inconsis- 
tencies that  can  occur.  One  group  of  students  received  a  harsh  penalty 
for  a  misunderstanding  they  freely  admitted  to.  Another  group  stole  an 
exam,  yet  they  remain  unpunished,  despite  tips  that  could  have  led  to 
their  discovery.  Results  like  these  confuse  the  honest  mistakes  with 
blatant  cheating.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  honesty  is  not  always  the  best 
policy? 

The  responsibility  for  strengthening  the  Honor  and  Discipline  sys- 
tem rests  with  three  segments  of  the  College:  students,  faculty,  and  the 
Honor  and  Discipline  Committee. 

Foremost,  the  students  must  be  responsible  for  reading  and  under- 
standing the  Honor  Code.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  a  possi- 
ble violation. 

Nevertheless,  misunderstandings  of  the  Code  are  inevitable.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  H  &  D  Committee  should  exercise  particular  care  in 
deciding  punishment  which  will  affect  a  student's  academic  career.  The 
Committee  and  the  professor  involved  should  determine  why  students 
break  the  Code. 

Often  the  facts  of  a  case  are  unclear.  Sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
professor's  word  against  the  student's,  but  when  the  issue  involves 
whether  or  not  a  professor  clearly  explained  his  interpretation  of  the 
Honor  Code,  other  students  in  the  class  should  be  consulted  to  confirm 
what  was  said. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  the  Honor  and  Discipline  system  must 
act  to  reinforce  this  belief.  When  students  admit  to  an  accidental  viola- 
tion of  the  Code,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  willful  intent  to  break  rules  or 
disguise  the  infraction,  then  the  Committee  and  professor  should  use 
moderation  when  choosing  the  appropriate  punishment.  Permanent 
grade  penalties  in  these  cases  are  inappropriate  and  only  damage  the 
student's  view  of  college  justice. 

As  for  the  guilty  walking  away  scot  free,  it  is  up  to  the  non-violators 
to  protect  their  own  honor  by  notifying  the  proper  officials.  This  mutual 
cooperation  will  help  avoid  a  police  state  mentality  both  inside  and 
outside  of  Hopkins  Hall. 

We  know  that  the  Honor  Code  is  right ,  but  we  must  all  join  to  make  it 
work. 
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No  swing 


To  the  editor: 

On  behalf  of  everyone  who  helped  to 
plan  and  stage  the  swing  party  at  Grey- 
lock  last  Friday  night,  we  would  like  to 
express  our  regret  that  so  few  faculty 
members  chose  to  attend.  The  sizable 
crowd  of  students,  parents  and  alumni 
who  enjoyed  themselves  as  much  or 
more  than  at  any  party  in  recent  years.  If 
there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  offer  a 
clearer  invitation  to  professors  when  the 
Stork  Club  returns  to  Greylock  next  fall, 
we  would  like  to  know  what  it  might  be. 
To  all  the  faculty  members  who  decided 
not  to  come,  we  missed  you  there  and 
hope  you'll  reconsider  next  year. 


Jennifer  Weeks  '83 

Jonathan  Light  '83 

Katie  Kelly  '83 

Oliver  Johnson  '84 

Sue  Ressel  '83 

Peter  Worcester  '83 

Peter  Graffagnino  '83 


Vassar  reply 


To  the  editor: 

I  was  amused  to  read  Ron  Issen's  arti- 
cle in  the  October  6  issue  of  the  Williams 
Record.  Although  Mr.  Issen's  treatment 
of  Vassar  was  enlightening,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  clarifications  in  light  of 
my  own  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
oppressed  minority. 

My  first  objection  to  Mr.  Issen's  piece 
concern  his  statement  that  "despite  the 
efforts  of  each  school's  admission 
departments,  men  are  still  In  the  minor- 
ity." Whereas  the  number  of  applicants 
for  the  Class  of  1985  registered  a  moder- 
ate gain  of  9  percent  over  the  previous 
class,  male  applications  rose  by  the 
astronomical  rate  of  22  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  despite  our  lack  of  a  foot- 
ball team.  We  at  Vassar  regard  this  sta- 
tistic with  pride. 

Back  In  1979,  many  Vassar  students 
claimed  that  their  biggest  gripe  with 
Vassar  was  the  Inadequate  athletic  facil- 
ities. Athletics  are  still  inadequate  at 
Vassar,  despite  construction  of  a  new 
multl-mllllon  dollar  sports  facility.  How- 
ever, If  Mr.  Issen's  standard  for  success- 
ful co-education  can  be  most  adequately 
measured  In  terms  of  the  sports  teams,  I 
beg  him  to  digest  this:  Our  male  varsity 
soccer  team  has  posted  a  7-0-1  record  In 
Division  III  play  this  fall. 

I  am  proud  of  our  traditions  and  our 
colors.  If  you  walk  Into  our  library,  you 
will  Immediately  stand  face  to  face  with 
a  large  stained  glass  window.  The  win- 
dow portrays  the  first  woman  to  receive 
a  doctoral  degree.  Our  pink  and  grey 
colors  originated  in  the  same  spirit. 
Should  we  not  exult  the  achievements  of 
women  academics?  Our  colors  symbol- 


ize to  me  a  testimony  to  the  advent  of 
women  as  co-equals  In  our  society. 

My  last  source  of  contention  arises 
from  Mr.  Issen's  assertion  that  Vassar 
women  are  "still  heavily  into  'roadtrip- 
ping.'  "  This  is  a  blatant  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  truth.  I  have  shown  his  article 
to  many  women;  they  unanimously 
rejected  Issen's  notion.  Black  women,  as 
the  New  York  Times  correctly  asserted, 
are  outnumbered  by  over  a  four-to-one 
ratio  at  Vassar.  Many  of  them  do  fre- 
quent West  Point  during  the  week-ends. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  Vassar 
women  either  cling  to  Vassar  men,  or  to 
their  books. 

Respectfully, 

Josh  Hinerfeld  '83 

Vassar  College 


Sexist 


To  the  editor, 

The  Freshman  Revue  displayed  a  dis- 
tressing lack  of  taste  and  perception  in 
the  jokes  and  characters  depicted.  Men's 
and  women's  roles  were  portrayed  very 
stereotyplcally  and  frequently  insultingly 
to  both  sexes.  We  believe  that  the  stu- 
dents at  this  school  engage  in  more 
meaningful  and  mutual  relationships 
than  the  play  suggests.  Although  it  was  a 
satire,  the  Freshman  Revue  reinforced 
the  type  of  stereotypes  that  mutually 
respecting  men  and  women  see  as 
demeaning  to  their  relationships.  We 
regret  that  the  parents  and  freshmen 
who  saw  the  show  were  given  this 
Impression  of  male/female  Interaction 
at  this  campus. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elena  Bertozzi  '83 

Jane  Fischberg  '82 

The  Williams  Feminist  Alliance 


Up  in  smoke 

To  the  editor: 

I  read  with  Interest  the  article  on  the 
first  page  of  the  September  29, 1981  Issue 
of  the  Record  entitled  "Heat  Loss  May 
Cool  Fireplaces." 

I  think  that  someone  had  better 
explain  to  you  people  up  north  the  differ- 
ence between  a  flue  and  a  damper.  A 
fireplace  without  a  flue  does  not  work  at 
all.  Closing  the  damper  on  a  fireplace 
without  a  fire  tends  to  reduce  heat  loss. 

Lighting  a  fire  in  a  fire  place  with  the 
damper  closed  can  lead  to  problems,  as  I 
discovered  after  installing  a  smoke 
alarm.  My  face  was  red  and  the  faces  of 
the  volunteer  firemen  may  have  been 
purple,  but  fortunately  it  was  too  dark  to 
see. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Hooker  '35 

Dagget,  Colby  &  Hooker 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Chandler  discu 


Thv  jolUuvinn  is  an  edited  transcript  of  the 
press  conference  ffiven  /)>  President  John 
Chandler  on  Thursday.  Oct.  22.  Chandler 
opened  the  conference  with  a  few  fieneral 
remarks  concerninn  the  Oclitber  Trustees' 
meeting  and  then  proceeded  to  answer 
questions  from  the  HFA.OHl)  editors  Hend- 
erson. Spears  and  If  illard. 
RECORD:  We've  heard  much  of  the  neg- 
ative reaction  to  the  new  dining  changes. 
What  would  you  say  are  some  of  the  posi- 
tive results  of  the  new  dining  system,  and 
CHANDLER:  To  look  at  the  positive  re- 
sults, I  think  one  has  to  look  beyond  the 
dining  Itself.  That  particular  move  was 
merely  one  action  recommended  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  '80s.  I 
think  one  has  to  ask  "what  Is  the 
College  gaining  In  other  areas?"  We  can 
look  at  computers,  for  example. 
We've  spent  well  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  hardware  over  the 
past  two  years.  We've  expanded  the 
offerings  of  the  Math  Department 
related  to  computers.  That's  a  gain  that 
can't  occur  unless  there  Is  a  savings  at 
some  point.  The  general  improvement  of 
faculty  salaries  is  another  gain. 

So,  the  College  is  definitely  gaining 
educational  strength,  but  unfortunately, 
that  gain  in  strength  can  only  occur  with 
the  diminishing  of  amenities.  If  one  looks 
at  the  dining  situation  simply  in  Itself, 
one  has  to  conclude  that  the  current 
arrangement  is  not  as  attractive  as  It 
was  before.  But  If  one  looks  at  the  total 
Institution,  one  would  have  to  say  that 
the  College  Is  becoming  educationally 
stronger. 

RECORD:  Because  of  the  projects  to 
expand  the  art  museum  and  Adams 
Memorial  Theater,  some  of  the  empha- 
sis has  been  taken  from  plans  to  renovate 
and  expand  Lasell  gymnasium.  What  is 
the  status  of  renovation  plans  for  the 
gym,  and  will  there  be  an  effort  to  get 
money  for  the  protect? 


issues 


CHANDLER:  I  think  the  irony  of  last 
year  was  that  the  publicity  was  damag- 
ing to  the  College,  particularly  in  admis- 
sions, but  I  thought  relationships 
between  blacks  and  whites  improved 
because  of  the  conversations  and  discus- 
sions provoked  by  the  cross  burning.  I 
thought  there  was  a  level  of  honesty ,  can- 
dor and  understanding  that  was 
achieved  that  hadn't  been  there  before.  I 
think  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
College  to  sustain  that.  So  I  think  that 
relations  did  improve,  and  I  hope  that 
those  gains  can  be  sustained. 

RECORD:  Student  enrollment  seems  to 
increase  by  ten  .students  each  year.  Is 
this  any  sort  of  plan  or  has  it  just  hapha- 
zardly occurred? 

CHANDLER:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
year  was  a  blip.  Because  of  a  lower  than 
usual  attrition  rate  and  ten  more 
transfers  and  eight  more  freshmen  than 
we  anticipated,  enrollment  was  higher 
than  usual.  Of  course  once  you  get  a 
bulge  in  there  it  has  to  work  its  way 
through.  We  may  have  to  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  exchange  students,  but  we  are 
least  likely  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of 
students  in  the  entering  freshmen  class. 
We  want  to  keep  that  at  about  500.  But  we 
are  determined  to  get  our  total  enrol- 
lment back  down.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Trustees,  and  we  just 
decided  to  curb  back  the  exchange 
program. 


RECORD:  How  Is  the  selection  of  new 
faculty  going  to  progress  over  the  next 
few  years? 

CHANDLER:  The  College  is  going  to  go 
rather  slowly  on  that.  It's  going  to  be  the 
middle  of  the  '80s  before  anybody  really 
knows  what  the  Impact  of  the  enrollment 


''One  has  to  conclude  that  the  current 

dining  arrangement  is  not  as  attractive 
as  it  was  before." 


CHANDLER:  There's  no  effort  right 
now,  but  the  College  is  simply  going  to 
have  to  respond  to  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  gymnasium.  In  fact,  it's  high  on  my 
list  of  things  to  begin  to  explore.  It 
involves  looking  at  what  can  be  done,  and 
done  well,  with  Lasell,  and  It  also 
involves  looking  at  the  field  house.  I 
think  there's  no  question  that  something 
is  going  to  have  to  be  done.  I  see  that  in 
the  not  so  distant  future. 


drop  is  going  to  be.  It's  conceivable  with 
the  worst  forecast  being  made  that  even 
highly  selective  institutions  like  Willi- 
ams will  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
retaining  quality  and  retaining  size.  In 
ten  years,  the  decision  could  be  made  to 
shrink  the  size  of  the  College.  If  the 
faculty  was  way  beyond  the  size  neces- 
sary for  a  smaller  student  body,  that 
decision  to  shrink  would  be  much  harder 
to  implement.  So,  I  think  the  College  will 


go  rather  slowly  on  this  until  about  the 
mid-1980s. 

RECORD:  There  has  been  some  concern 
about  who  will  purchase  Stone  Hill  and 
what  that  land  will  be  used  for.  H  some- 
one considered  "inappropriate"  in  the 
eyes  of  the  College  were  to  make  an  offer 
for  the  land,  do  you  think  the  College 
would  enter  the  market  and  make  an 
offer  for  the  Stone  Hill  property? 

CHANDLER:  The  College  would  cer- 
tainly explore  the  possibility.  I  would 
doubt  that  the  College  would  actually 
step  in.  I  think  it  would  be  a  questionable 
public  relations  move  for  the  College  to 
be  doing  something  that  might  be  adver- 
sely affecting  the  tax  revenues  of  the 
town. 

RECORD:  With  the  first  "anniversary" 
of  the  cross  burning  coming  up,  what  are 
your  reactions  to  any  changes  that  have 
occurred  on  campus?  Do  you  think  the 
racial  relations  have  improved  any?  .And 
do  you  see  anything  in  the  future  that 
might  better  the  situation? 


Faculty  rejects  tenure  related  motion 


?■ 
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by  Brett  McDonnell 

The  faculty  Wednesday  rejected  by  a 
63-34  margin  a  controversial  proposal  to 
allow  junior  faculty  to  see  staffing 
reports  used  to  determine  their  futures 
at  Williams. 

At  its  meeting,  the  faculty  also  voted  to 
change  the  American  Civilization  pro- 
gram's name  to  American  Studies. 

Williams  Instructors  are  originally 
hired  for  three  years.  In  the  third  year  of 
a  professor's  contract  the  respective 
department  chairman  decides  whether 
or  not  to  recommend  to  rehire  the  profes- 
sor for  another  four  years.  In  the  sixth 
year,  another  decision  is  made  as  to 
whether  the  profesa^r  should  be  pro- 
moted and  given  tenure. 

Recommendations  on  third  and  sixth 
year  faculty  and  annual  progress  reports 
on  junior  professors  are  included  in 
yearly  October  staffing  reports  from 
department  chairman  to  the  Committee 
on  Appointments  and  Promotions 
(CAP).  According  to  John  Reichert. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  "these  recommen 
datlons  .  .  .  are  going  to  be  detailed  and 
contain  careful  assessments  of  a  per- 
son's teaching,  scholarship  and  general 
service  to  the  College." 

Junior  faculty  members  currently  are 
not  allowed  to  see  these  reports.  They  do 


receive  an  oral  summary  of  the  pertinent 
comments  from  their  department  chair 
men.  Classics  professor  Charles  Fuqua 
tried  to  change  that  with  a  motion  that 
would  allow  faculty  to  see  sections  of  the 
reports  containing  personal  evaluations 
upon  request. 

Fuqua  said  the  basic  Idea  behind  this 
motion  is  simple.  "Just  as  individuals 
are  entitled  to  know,  and  departments 
are  required  to  provide,  the  standards  by 
which  they  are  judged,"  he  remarked, 
"so  also  should  they  have  access  to  the 
reports  in  which  they  are  evaluated." 

Sherron  Knopp,  who  became  an  asso- 
ciate professor  last  year,  did  not  feel 
Fiiqua's  proposal  was  necessary.  "I'm 
absolutely  In  favor  of  junior  people 
knowing  everything  important  in  the 
decision."  she  remarked,  "but  I  also 
think  it  is  important  to  the  discussion 
process,  especially  in  large  depart- 
ments, to  keep  certain  information 
confidential." 

"Other  pt^ople,"  Reichert  explained, 
"feel  that  some  of  the  information  in  the 
staffing  report  ought  to  remain  confiden- 
tial." Such  information  includes  student 
evaluations,  comments  from  outside 
experts  and  comparisons  of  professors. 

"There  is  a  feeling."  added  Reichert. 
"that  inevitably  the  nature  of  a  written 


document  is  altered  according  to  the 
audience  it  is  written  for  and  that  it 
makes  sense  that  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  departments  and  the 
CAP  should  be  different  from  the  mode 
of  communication  between  chairmen 
and  assistant  professors." 

The  faculty  unanimously  approved  a 
motion  directing  that  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  Dean  of  the  F'aculty  work  on 
ways  to  improve  communication 
between  department  chairmen  and 
assistant  professors.  The  Steering  Com- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  report  back  to  the 
faculty  in  March. 

One  alternative  was  propKDsed  by  Vin- 
cent Barnett  of  the  political  science 
department.  Barnett  suggested  that 
department  chairmen  give  written  sum- 
maries of  the  report  to  the  junior  faculty, 
to  assure  that  they  are  fulfilling  their 
duties  properly.  This  could  be  done  in 
three  ways,  Barnett  said. 

"It  could  be  done  by  a  letter  of  memo- 
randum to  the  individual  member."  he 
commented.  Alternately,  department 
chairmen  could  'have  a  conversation 
with  the  junior  faculty  member  as  they 
now  do,  but  then  summarize  the  conver- 
sation in  a  memorandum  and  give  it  to 
the  junior  faculty  member."  Finally,  "if 
the  chairman  wanted,  and  the  junior 


member  agreed,  they  could  give  the 
report  itself  to  the  junior  member  as 
Fuqua's  motion  made  mandatory." 

Fuqua  rejects  Barnett 's  proposal  as 
"another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  That 
amounts  to  doing  no  more  than  we  do 
already." 

An  assistant  professor,  unidentified  by 
request,  voted  for  Fuqua's  motion,  "but 
only  as  a  strategic  move."  This  profes- 
sor "got  the  feeling  that  pt^ople  were  pay- 
ing lip  service  to  the  problem." 

The  unidentified  teacher  hopes  the 
Steering  Committee  will  devise  a  satis- 
factory solution,  but  remains  skeptical. 
"The  lopsided  vote  against  the  Fuqua 
motion."  he  noted,  "indicates  that  there 
may  not  be  a  mandate  for  them  to  go  out 
and  reform  the  system."  The  professor 
and  Knopp  both  support  Barnett's  idea. 

The  American  Studies  name  change 
brings  Williams  in  line  with  other 
schools.  The  program  chairman.  Rot)ert 
Dalzell.  explained  that  "programs  like 
ours  at  other  institutions  are  generally 
called  American  Studies,  rather  than 
American  Civilization.  American  Stu- 
dies really  more  accurately  describes 
what  is  in  the  program,  what  we  do  now, 
in  that  it  is  a  broader  program." 
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Janson:  Portrait  of  an  author 


by  Karin  Keitel 

When  Professor  H.  W.  Janson 
began  to  study  art  history  in  the 
19v30s.  it  was  still  "something  for 
the  ladies."  "When  I  was  a 
graduate  student  at  Harvard." 
he  recounts. '  a  story  was  circu 
lated  about  a  fine  arts  major 
from  the  Midwest,  who.  when  he 
went  home,  would  pronounce 
the  phrase  "fine  arts"  in  such  a 
way  that  the  listener  thought  he 
was  saying  'finance.'  " 

Today,  art  history  is  enjoying 
enormous  popularity.  Janson's 
tome.  History  of  Art.  has  sold 
three  million  copies  in  thirteen 
languages  since  its  1962 
publication. 

"I    became  somewhat  of  a 
monk  for  the  three  years  it  took 
to  write  it,"  says  Janson.   "I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  it  over 
again.  Once  is  enough."  Janson 
finds  that  the  tome's  strength 
and  weakness  is  that  it  was  writ 
ten  entirely  by  one  man.  "It  has 
my  personal  bias  but  it  also  has 
a  coherent  approach."  he  says. 
If  he  had  to  do  it  over  again, 
Janson    would    change    his 
approach  to  art  history.  "I  am 
now  skeptical  of  stylistic  div- 
isions," he  says. 

Janson  was  invited  to  teach  at 
Williams  by  the  History  of  Art 
Graduate    Program.     "I     had 
visited  VVilliamstown,"  he  says, 
"and    liked    it.    A    fellow 
classmate  of  mine  is  here. ' '  Jan- 
son and  Whitney  Stoddard.  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Art.   were 
both  graduate  students  at  Har- 
vard,  receiving  doctorates  in 
1942  and  1941,  respectively. 
Janson    teaches    Art    301,    a 


required  course  for  art  history 
majors,  entitled  "Form  Follows 
P'unction." 

"We  look  at  art  from  the  point 
of   view   of    its   function."    he 
explains.    "Art  has  a  specific 
function.  In  older  art  it  was  usu 
ally  religious  or  political.  Mod 
ern  art  is  more  complicated." 

Janson  is  also  teaching  a 
graduate  course  on  19th  century 
sculpture.  He  will  give  a  guest 
lecture  in  Art  101  on  Donatello. 
whom  Janson  characterizes  as 
the  "greatest  sculptor  of  the 
early  Renaissance." 

Horst  Woldemar  Janson, 
called  Peter  by  friends,  was 
born  in  St.  Petersburg.  Russia 
to  Swedish-German  parents.  He 
first  became  interested  in  art 
historv'  in  high  school. 

"I  had  a  history  teacher  who 
would  smuggle  bits  of  art  his- 
tory into  his  lectures."  he 
remembers.  He  first  studied  art 
history  at  the  University  of 
Hamburg,  but  left  when  Hitler 
began  his  rise  to  power.  "Hitler 
was  a  catastrophe  in  every 
field,"  remarks  Janson. 

Janson  found  transition  to  the 
U.S.  relatively  easy.  "I  was  not 
yet  established  in  a  field  so  it 
was  easy  to  leave  Germany. ' '  he 
explains.  "Harvard  also  had 
graduate  fellowships  for  stu- 
dents with  previous  academic 
work  In  Germany." 

Art  has  always  been  limited  to 
a  minority  of  the  population. 
Janson  asserts.  "Michelangelo 
had  a  limited  number  of 
patrons.    Artists    and    patrons 
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agreed    that    art    wasn't    for 
everyone." 

Today.  Janson  identifies 
three  groups  in  the  art  world: 
critics,  museums,  and  promi- 
nent collectors  and  dealers. 
"The  artist  must  persuade  the 
dealer  to  feature  his  works."  he 
says.  "The  dealer  is  the  first  to 
take  a  chance." 

Some  art  is  for  everyone, 
according  to  Janson.  "Post 
cards  and  advertisements 
appeal  to  a  lowest  common 
denominator."  he  states.  "But 
they  can  generate  high  art.  Jan- 
son cites  Pop  Art  which  ws 
inspired  by  comic  strips.  "Art 
can  have  a  popular  and  a  sophis- 
ticated level."  he  adds. 

Janson  sees  changes  in  the  art 
market.  "Prices  have  risen  tre- 
mendously because  of  increas- 
ing demand."  he  states.  "It  has 
become  a  mark  of  a  civilized 
man  to  own  art."  Prices  rose 
first  in  paintings,  then  in  draw- 
ings and  finally  in  prints.  "A 
Picasso  lithograph  which  may 
have  cost  $50  in  1950.  will  now 
cost  $2..5(K)."  he  remarks.  Some 
art  is  overvalued,  according  to 
Janson.  He  cited  Impressionist 
art.   "When   people  get   bored 
with  the  Impressionists  prices 
will    come    down."    Likewise, 
Janson  sees  a  "sifting  out"  of 
Picasso  works. 

Janson  himself  has  what  he 
terms  a  small  collection  of  art- 
work. He  tells  the  story  of  find- 
ing a  small  brass  pot  in  the 
window  of  a  Parisian  store.  "It 
happened  to  be  the  original  of  a 
pot  depicted  in  a  15th  century 
Flemish  painting  hanging  in  the 
Cloisters  in  New  York,"  he 
recounts.  He  uses  the  pot  as  a 
teaching  device  to  demonstrate 


Distinguished  art  historian,  H.  W.  Janson,  author  of  the  landmark  text 
HISTORY  OF  ART,  is  a  Robert  Sterling  Clark  visiting  professor  at  Williams. 


techniques    of    the    Flemish 
artists. 

His  favorite  museum  building 
is  the  Mellon  Gallery  in  New 
Haven.  "The  art  is  shown  by 
daylight,"  he  explains  "so  that 
the  works  change  as  the  lighting 
changes."  He  criticizes  the  new 
East  Wing  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.  for 
its  lack  of  natural  lighting.  "The 
offices  are  flooded  with  light, 
but  the  galleries  get  none."  he 
says. 

A  book  of  tribute  to  Janson, 
entitled     Art,  Ape  of  Nature, 

was  recently  published.  It  con- 
tains essays  by  45  art  historians. 

Samuel  Edgerton,  director  of 
the  Graduate  Program  in  the 
History  of  Art,  adds  his  own 
tribute  to  Janson.  "Every 
undergraduate  art  history 
major  is  weaned  on  Peter's 
book."  He  adds,  "Williams  stu- 
dents are  in  the  presence  of  a 
world  class  scholar." 


Recently,  Janson  collabo- 
rated on  a  catalog  for  an  exhibit 
of  19th  century  sculpture 
entitled  "From  Romantics  to 
Rodin."  The  process  of  comply- 
ing a  major  exhibit  from  North 
American  collections  is  an 
arduous  one. 

"We  first  surveyed  holdings 
and  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  to 
every  museum,  institution  or 
individual  whom  we  thought 
would  have  sculpture  to  loan," 
Janson  says.  "Then  we  asked 
for  loans.  Some  collectors  were 
unwilling  to  take  the  risk 
involved  in  loaning  a  piece  of 
sculpture  for  the  two  year 
show."  Much  of  the  work  also 
went  into  the  writing  and  com- 
piling of  scholarly  entries  for 
the  catalog.  Janson  is  currently 
collaborating  on  a  history  of 
19th  century  art ,  to  be  published 
in  1982.  That  Janson  is  a  man 
happy  in  his  field  is  obvious. 
"Art  is  my  profession  and  my 
pleasure,"  he  concludes. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Amherst  College 

Professor  Dennis  Brutus, 
South  African  anti-apartheid 
activist  and  poet,  and  currently 
a  visiting  professor  at  Amherst, 
faces  deportation  from  this 
country  following  the  refusal 
last  January  of  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice to  grant  him  a  visa. 
According  to  the  Dennis  Brutus 
Defense  Committee  and  Con- 


gressman Dennis  Savage  (D. 
Mich.),  Prof.  Brutus  may  find 
himself  the  target  of  assassina- 
tion attempts  by  South  Africa's 
secret  police  should  he  return  to 
his  native  country. 

Brutus  had  travelled  in  the 
U.S.  on  a  British  passport  until 
May  1980,  when  the  British 
government  revoked  it.  Brutus 
then  applied  for  a  Zimbabwean 
passport,   which   was   delayed 
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because  of  the  unsettled  nature 
of  the  new  regime  in  Zimbabwe. 

This  January  Brutus's 
request  for  a  visa  was  refused. 

Cautioning  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  ref- 
usal was  prompted  by  political 
bias  and  that  "this  may  be 
merely  a  bureaucratic  mix- 
up,"  Brutus  told  the  Amherst 
Student  that  he  "recognize(s) 
that  there  is  a  climate  of 
increasing  political  repression 
in  this  country  .  ,  ." 

Representative  Savage,  in  an 
interview  with  the  Amherst  Stu- 
dent, communicated  his  fears 
for  Brutus's  life  should  the  poet 
be  forced  to  return  to  South 
Africa.  Also  in  an  interview  with 
the  Student,  South  African 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.A. 
Donald  Sole  called  Savage's 
fears  "ridiculous,"  stating,  "we 
don't  react  to  silly  statements  of 
that  kind." 

Brutus  will  appear  before  an 
immigration  judge  in  Chicago 
on  November  10,  when  a  deci- 
sion will  be  rendered. 

In  other  news  from  Amherst, 
four  alumni  are  drawing  up  a 
proposal  aiming  to  use 
Amherst's  investment  policies 
as  a  means  to  put  pressure  on 
companies  with  interests  in 
South  Africa.  The  alumni 
group— Ken  Propp,  Glenn  Kes- 
selhaut,  Arne  Abrahmson,  and 
led  by  Eric  Fornell— advocates 
a  retention  of  Amherst's  influ- 
ence in  such  companies  and  the 
use  of  proxy  votes  as  a  medium 
for  pressure.  The  group  views 
divestiture  as  a  last  resort. 
According  to  Fornell.  "we  want 
to  deal  with  the  issue  (of  apar- 
theid), not  wash  our  hands  of 
it." 
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Aging  Octets  still  sentimental 


The  Willlamt  Octet  alumni  entertained  a  large  crowd  last  Saturday  night  in  Chapin  Hall. 


by  Steve  Epstein 

"It's  an  Octet  concert!" 
exclaimed  one  young  teenie 
bopper  from  Mission  Park. 
"Let's  go!"  quickly  responded 
another.  A  third  jumped  into 
beat  without  hesitation. 
"Ooooohl  I  love  that  Leeman 
Clancy."  And  a  fourth  retorted, 
"It's  Lyman  Casey  and  he's  all 
mine.  You  can  have  that  A.J. 
guy." 

All  four  sweet  young  things 
retired  to  Chapin  Hall  to  see  a 
concert  far  different  than  they 
had  imagined.  The  Octet  was 
there,  but  it  was  24  members  of 
past  Octets  who  stole  the  show 
from  their  younger  compa- 
triots. 

The  Octet  alumni  gathered 
from  all  over  the  U.S.  to  sing  the 
old  songs  for  two  hours  of  non- 
stop energy  and  entertainment. 
Members  ranging  from  the 
original  Octet  in  1941  to  last 
year's  graduating  seniors  per- 


Art  Ensemble  creates  visual  images  in  African  sound 


by  Stephanie  Brown 

The  Art  Ensemble  of  Chica- 
go's performance  on  October 
23rd  truly  expressed  "the arts," 
presenting  not  only  (brilliant) 
musical  virtuosity,  but  also  a 
visual  display  of  African 
culture. 

An  extraordinary  collection 
of  musical  gadgetry  including 
bongos,  African  tom  toms,  wind 
chimes,  conch  shells,  temple 
blocks,  cabassas,  cow  bells, 
gongs,  chimes,  and  an  array  of 
cymbals  filled  Chapin  stage  to 
its  capacity.  Members  of  the  Art 
Ensemble  wore  traditional  Afri- 
can dress  and  painted  their 
faces,  thus  adding  visual 
authenticity  to  their  music. 

After  a  prayer,  the  band 
began  its  first  act  which  con- 
tinued non-stop  until  intermis- 
sion. A  series  of  sustained  notes 
played  by  the  trumpeter,  the 
flutist,  and  the  saxophonists 
accompanied  by  random  jin- 
gles, crashes,  clinks,  and  booms 
from  the  percussion  instru- 
ments began  the  piece.  The 
group  then  used  its  variety  of 
percussion  instruments  to  stim- 
ulate visual  images  in  the  mind 


of   the    listener.    In    sequence, 
which  sounded  like  the  sound- 
track for  an  auto  accident  or  a 
fire,  the  trumpet  and  the  saxo- 
phones   produced    siren-like 
noises  and  screams,  while  the 
percussionists,  using  gongs  and 
whistles,    created     "frenzied 
crescendoes"  typifying  calami- 
ties, fear,  and  life  in  a  big  city. 
Later    in    the    number,    the 
musicians  combined  their  abil- 
ity  to  produce  animal  noises 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  bon- 
gos and  cowbells  to  produce  a 
"jungle"  sound.  In  the  following 
sequence,    one    percussionist 
breathing  heavily  into  a  mega- 
phone began  a  gradual  fading 
back   into   the   three-part  har- 
mony   which    introduced    the 
piece. 

The  second  half  of  the  show 
allowed  the  musicians  to  dem- 
onstrate their  virtuosity.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  trumpeter  put  too 
much  of  an  emphasis  of  short, 
loud  blasts  and  "rips,"  and  only 
rarely  displayed  his  talent  for 
creating  soft,  clear  tones.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  saxophonists 
displayed  remarkable  agility 
and    versatility    during    their 


solos.  One  saxophonist  man- 
aged to  play  two  saxophones 
simultaneously. 

A  lengthy  drum  solo  highligh- 
ted the  second  piece,  a  celebra- 
tion of  rhythm  and  drums.  After 
the  solo,  all  five  musicians 
played  only  rhythmic  instru- 
ments, producing  a  wonderful 
series  of  syncopations.  This 
piece  was.  the  highlight  of  the 
concert  for  all  neophyte  listen- 


ers as  it  appealed  to  the  "baser" 
instincts. 

The  Art  Ensemble  of  Chicago 
presented  a  new  glorificatio  of 
untamed  sounds.  Whether  the 
group  created  bucolic  music,  or 
whether  it  offered  an  auditory 
scenario  of  city  life,  it  certainly 
exposed  the  audience  to  a  uni- 
que interpretation  and  style  of 
music  which  was  interesting 
and  extremely  well-conceived. 


Concert  Listing 


ACTS-AKTS-ACTS 


H.  W.  Janson  to  Speak 

H.  W.  Janson,  Robert  Sterling 
Clark  Visiting  Professor  of  Art 
and  author  of  the  well  known 
History  of  Art,  will  lecture  on 
"The  Image  of  the  Human  Soul" 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  29  at  8: 00  p.m. 
in  the  Clark  Art  Institute. 
Admission  is  free. 

Art  Lecture 

Professor  J.  Kirk  T.  Varne- 
doe.  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
York  University  will  talk  on 
"Early  Modern  Painting  in  the 
Development  of  'Photographic 
Vision.'  "  at  5: 00  p.m.  on  Friday 
Oct.  30  at  the  Clark  Art  Insti- 
tute. An  opening  reception  for 
the  exhibition  "Cubism  and 
American  Photography  1910- 
1930"  follows. 

Music  in  the  Round 

The  next  Music  in  the  Round 
concert  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
Oct.  30  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Brooks 
Rogers  Recital  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  Hindemith's 
Quintet  for  clarinet  in  B  flat  and 
E  flat  for  two  violins  viola  and 
cello;  Beethoven's  Serenade, 
Opus  8  for  violin  viola  and  cello; 
and  Faure's  Quartet  Opus  15  for 
piano,  violin,  viola  and  cello. 
Admission  is  $2. .50  general 
admission  and  free  to  Williams 
I.D.  holders. 


Art  Film 

The  Romantic  Versus  Classic 
Art  Film  Series  at  the  Clark  con- 
tinues this  Friday.  October  30 
with  a  film  on  "Joseph  Mallard 
William  Turner".  Admission  to 
the  movie,  which  begins  at  1: 00 
p.m.,  is  free. 


Tues.,  Oct.  27  Foreigner  & 
Billy  Squier,  Civic  Ctr., 
Glenns  Falls 

Jorma    Kaukonen.    Para- 
dise. Boston 

Herb  Ellis  Trio.  Van  Dyck, 
Schenectady 

Wed.,  Oct.  28  Siouxie  &  Ban- 
shees, Paradise,  Foreig- 
ner &  Billy  Squier,  Boston 
Garden 

Lonnie  Brooks  Blues  Band, 
Jonathan  Swift's,  Albany 

Thurs..  Oct.  29  King  Crim- 
son, The  Metro.  Boston 
Jorma  Kaukonen.  Fine 
Arts  Ctr.  Concert  Hall, 
U.  Mass,  Amherst. 
Henry  Paul  Band.  JB 
Scott's,  Albany 

Friday,  Oct.  30  Capitol  Jazz, 
La  Cocina,  Pittsfield 
Penetrators.    Beacon   St., 
North  Adams 

Sat.,    Oct.    31    Blotto,    JB 
Scott's.  Albany 
Ken  Perlman.  8th  Step  Cof- 
feehouse, Albanv 


Tubes,  Orpheum,  Boston 
Gladys  Knight  &  The  Pips, 
Berklee  Performance  Cen- 
ter, Boston 

Doc  ScanJon's  Rhythm 
Boys,  Dewitt-Clinton  Ho- 
tel, Albany 

Shaboo  All-Stars,  Hul- 
labaloo,   Rensselaer 

Sun.,  Nov.  1  Trapexoid,  Iron 
Horse,  Northampton 

Tues.,  Nov.  3  Moody  Blues, 
Boston  Garden 

Nov.  4  Nazareth,  Civic  Ctr., 
Springfield 

Jerry  Garcia,  Palace,  Al- 
bany 

Nov.  5  Devo,  Orpheum,  Bos- 
ton 

prepared  by 
Toonerville  Trolley 


formed  everything  from  a 
memorial  Schubert  piece  in 
honor  of  dead  Octet  members  to 
whimsical  Octet  favorites  like 
"I  Love  the  Ladies."  Their  final 
big  number,  however,  might 
have  been  the  most  powerfully 
staged.  It  was  selected  sections 
from  the  musical  "Brigadoon," 
complete  with  a  surprise  bag- 
pipe interlude. 

Kevin  Wiest  and  Vern  Macall 
returned  from  an  all-too- 
lengthy  summer  absence  with 
the  rest  of  the  1977  'renaissance' 
Octet  which  was  well  repres- 
ented, except  for  Chuck  Hirsch 
who  was  away  getting  married 
and  buying  a  small  Third  World 
nation. 

Of  course  Weist  had  the  crowd 
in  stitches  with  his  humor,  des- 
pite his  admission  that  "We  just 
haven't  heard  too  many  good 
jokes  lately."  He  therefore 
created  some  jokes  with  the 
helpof  theaudience,  and  to  their 
rapt  approval. 

The  present  Octet  was  also 
superb,  proving  that  a  group 
with  A.  J.  Moor  can  still  have 
some  redeeming  social  quali- 
ties. Bill  Menard  has  taken  over 
the  group's  comedic  duties  with 
considerable  personal  charm. 
Lyman  Casey  continues  to  woo 
the  women,  despite  lowered 
hormone  levels  necessary  to  hit 
those  key  high  notes.  Mike 
Winther  is  just  plain  crazy,  giv- 
ing the  group  a  lack  of  direction 
it  needs  in  Weist's  absence. 
George  Liddle  and  Mickey 
Longo  have  great  voices  as  do 
Rick  Gagliano  and  Tom  Hulle- 
berg  who  deserve  mention,  as 
they  are  former  entrymates  and 
I  still  owe  them  money.  Gregg 
Walker  is  a  freshman. 

Members  of  the  pre-war  Octet 
however.  reaJJy  stole  the  show. 
On  one  day's  rehearsal,  the 
cohesion  was  magnificent. 

Even  for  those  of  us  unac- 
quainted with  much  of  the  old 
music,  the  energy  and  enjoy- 
ment levels  of  the  performers 
was  great  entertainment. 

After  the  show.  I  happened  to 
spy  the  four  teenie  boppers. 
They  got  into  the  car  and  drove 
away  with  one  of  the  guys  from 
the  octet.  Those  Octet  guys  have 
all  the  luck  .  .  .  but  what's  a  guy 
from  the  Class  of  '44  going  to  do 
with  four  teenie  boppers?  Sorry, 
Lyman,  better  luck  next  time. 

John  Setear.  we  love  vou. 
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Frye®  started  benchcrafting  boots 
over  100  years  ago,  using  only  the 
finest  leather  available.  Today,  we 
.still  make  them  the  same  way, 
paying  attention  to  details  and 
handcrafting  them  in  the  old 
fashioned  tradition.  You'll  love 
the  durability  and  fashionability 
of  Frye's  new  styles.  The  times 
change,  and  styles  change,  but  our 
quality  and  craftsmanship  remain 
the  same. 

The  best. 
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MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN    Mead  offers  unique  opportunity 


Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-3306  458-5441 


College  Grads 


-Agriculture 
-Business 
-Engineering 
-Fisheries  Forestry 
-Home  Economics 


—Mathematics 

—Natural  Resources 

—Nursing  Health 

—  Science 

—Vocational  Ed 


Your  degree  experience  could  qualify  you  for  PEACE  CORPS  positions  in 
Africa,  Asia.  Latin  America  trie  Caribbean.  So  Pacific  Learn  a  new  language 
Experience  a  new  culture  Must  be  US  citizen  single  married  no  dependents  No 
UPPER  AGE  LIMIT  Generous  living  allowance  paid  travel,  health  benefits  Con- 
tact Reps 

MATH  DEGREE    Emerging  nations  need  people  with  strong  math  back- 
grounds   Interested  m  international  development  PEACE  CORPS  pays  travel, 
generous  living  allowance,  health  benefits  for  positions  in  Latin  America.  Asia 
Africa 

SCIENCE  DEGREE  Your  degree  could  qualify  you  for  teaching  positions  or 
work  with  fisheries  m  the  PEACE  CORPS 

FORESTRY  FISHERIES  Your  science  degree  could  give  you  a  start  on  a 
career  in  resource  management 

FORM  BACKGROUND  Put  your  experience  in  gram  dairy,  poultry  Ige  sm 
animals  to  good  use  overseas  with  the  PEACE  CORPS 

Skilled  Trades  Auto  diesel  mechanics  Cabinet  Makers  Carpenters.  Electri- 
cians Industrial  Arts  Masons  Experience  degree  in  one  of  these  fields  would 
qualify  you  for  PEACE  CORPS  programs  m  Latin  America.  Asia   Africa 

BUSINESS  ECON  GRADS  Work  with  small  farmers  and  business  people 
seeking  to  obtain  credits  Set  up  cooperatives  Implement  savings  programs  Set 
up  accounting  systems  for  small  businesses  or  co-ops  Get  your  career  off  to  an 
unusual  start  with  PEACE  CORPS 

FOR  INFO  &FILM,  7  00pm  Oct  27,  FOR  INTERVIEWS.  9-4:30 

p.m..  Oct.  27  &  28,  OCC 


J 


by  Trish  McHiiRh 

The  Mead  Internship  Pro- 
gram helps  Williams  juniors 
and  exceptional  sophomores 
finance  summer  government 
internships. 

Mead  Interns  may  receive 
either  a  grant  or  an  interest-free 
loanof  upto$l(KK)  depending  on 
financial  aid  status,  and  a  letter 
of  introduction,  but  are  respon- 
sible for  finding  their  own 
summer  position,  according  to 


program  coordinator  Dan  Coho 
Ian  of  the  Office  of  Career  Coun 
seling  (OCC). 

In  past  years,  interns  have 
held  jobs  in  all  areas  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  government 
in  addition  to  posts  with  public 
interest  groups.  Most  intern- 
ships, however,  take  place  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Doug  Jebb  '82  spent  last 
summer  on  the  Global  Issues 
Staff  of  the  State  Department 
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Computers  added. 


Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research.  He  described  his 
experience  as  "very  valuable — 
it  allowed  me  to  pursue  my 
interest  in  public  policy,  which 
is  a  direct  application  of  politi- 
cal science,  which  I'm  m^'orlng 
in." 

The  program  is  fairly  compet- 
itive, with  approximately  50 
percent  of  all  applicants  chosen 
as  Mead  interns.  The  Mead  is 
open  to  students  of  any  major 
with  an  interest  in  government. 
The  selection  committee  bases 
its  decisions  most  heavily  upon 
a  personal  essay  describing 
why  an  applicant  wishes  to 
become  an  intern.  The  commit- 
tee also  considers  an  appli- 
cant's academic  record  and  the 
recommendations  of  two  pro- 
fessors. The  application  dead- 
line for  the  program  is 
November  13.  Interns  are 
selected  by  November  19  and  all 
applicants  are  notified  by  the 
24th. 

The  OCC  will  assist  students 
in  applying  for  the  program  or 
finding  an  internship.  Jebb 
noted  that  the  OCC  has  "a 
resource  pool  of  experience  in 
summer  internships.  We  can 
come  back  and  help  other  peo- 
ple out." 


Continued  from  Page  1 

file  for  every  student  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  Until  now  we 
had  hand  lists  and  spent  the  end 
of  the  year  just  adding  up  all 
these  lists  of  numbers  by  hand. 
This  year  we  didn't  even  have  to 
hire  anyone  to  print  out  the  let- 
ters for  Financial  Aid  awards— 
the  computer  did  it.  It  doesn't 
yet  compute  how  much  aid 
should  be  given  to  each 
student— that's  very  compli- 
cated and  anyway,  we  like  to 
look  at  those  things  individual- 
ly" 

"I  can  say  with  pride  that  Wil- 
liams has  a  very  good  comput- 
ing capability  relative  to  other 
small  liberal  arts  colleges," 
Wright  said.  "It's  a  game  of 
leapfrog.  The  real  problem  is 
getting  enough  faculty 
members,  because  competition 
is  stiff,  especially  from  indus- 
try. We're  in  the  process  of 
retraining  faculty  members  to 
teach  computer  science.  We 
have  to  keep  up,  because  stu- 
dents recognize  that  they  need 
to  know  about  computers.  Many 
freshmen  coming  in  have 
already  had  a  year  or  two  of 
computer  science.  In  '74-'75,  26 
students  were  enrolled  in  com- 
puter courses.  This  year  358  are 
enrolled.     It's    quite    an 


"Naturally  curly  hair  can  be  controlled"  says 
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You  don't  have  to  give  up  good 
condition  for  less  curl  The  80's 
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Stop  in  one  of  the  Clip  Shop's 
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explosion." 

Aside  from  academic  con- 
cerns, the  Computer  Center's 
largest  undertaking  at  present 
is  the  writing  "from  scratch"  of 
a  student  data  base  system  for 
the  Registrar,  a  project  that  is 
taking  "three  to  four  man-years 
of  labor."  according  to  Wright. 

"I  could  find  any  student's 
name  listed  in  at  least  50  loca- 
tions in  this  office,"  said  Regis- 
trar George  Howard.  "Student 
names  are  in  one  part,  data  on 
students  in  another  part,  class 
lists  and  grades  somewhere 
else.  To  change  any  piece  of 
information,  we  have  to  go  to 
each  separate  list  and  change  it. 
Amazingly,  we  make  very  few 
mistakes.  But  under  the  data 
base,  we'll  be  able  to  have  ever- 
ything together.  Changing 
information  will  be  a  one-step 
process.  For  any  student,  we'll 
be  able  to  call  up  a  schedule,  list 
of  courses  taken,  grades,  and  so 
on.  We  have  to  generate  class 
lists,  produce  the  information 
for  the  telephone  book,  and 
accommodate  changes  on  regis- 
tration day.  This  will  all  be 
much  easier  in  the  future. 


"Our  stickiest  problem  is  fig- 
uring out  what  a  student  has 
taken  towards  his  or  her  major 
and  what  still  must  be  taken. 
I'm  hoping  that  perhaps  by 
spring  registration  of  1984  we'll 
have  the  date  base  program 
ready.  Then  anybody  who  needs 
access  to  the  information  will 
have  a  terminal,  although  most 
information  will  be  changeable 
only  by  the  Registrar." 

Along  with  expansion  of  the 
administration's  computeriza- 
tion, enrollments  in  computer 
courses  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  rise,  according  to  Law- 
rence Wright.  "We  need  more 
main-frame  hardware,  we  need 
to  increase  the  number  of 
microcomputers  and  make 
what  we  have  bigger,  and  add 
more  student  terminals.  We 
need  more  space  than  the  com- 
puter center  in  Bronfman. 

"The  administration  is  sup- 
portive of  increasing  computer 
expansion,"  said  Wright. 
"Within  five  to  ten  years  we  will 
want  a  new  computer  center, 
although  we  have  the  choice  of 
whether  to  distribute  or 
centralize." 


Contraceptives 
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raging  or  promoting  contracep- 
tive use." 

Hirsch  anticipates  "a  very 
enthusiastic  turnout"  for  the 
clinic.  "We  have  done  surveys 
over  the  past  three  years,"  he 
said.  For  example,  Hirsch  cited 
a  written  survey  taken  last 
year,  answered  by  about  700 
people,  to  which  ninety  percent 
of  the  respondents  replied  that 
they  agreed  in  principle  with  a 
student-run  clinic  and  would  use 
the  clinic  if  the  need  arose. 


"The  point  is  that  the  need  is 
obviously  out  there.  I've  gotten 
calls  from  people  asking  when 
the  clinic  was  going  to  open, 
even  before  we  knew  if  it  was 
going  to  open,"  Hirsch 
commented. 

He  sees  the  clinic  as  a  "power- 
ful supplement  to  some  of  the 
other  programs  we  (Peer 
Health  Counseling)  offer,  such 
as  free  pregnancy  testing." 

"Above  all,"  Hirsch  con- 
cluded, "this  is  another  means 
of  getting  someone  to  take  care 
of  his  own  health." 


Cross-burning  anniversary- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
had  a  major  impact  on  the 
numbers,"  said  Director  of 
Admissions  Phil  Smith,  "but  we 
were  saved  because  we  worked 
like  crazy." 

"We've  gotten  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions about  it  from  applicants 
this  year,  but  if  this  anniversary 
do(>sn't  get  picked  up  by  the 
national  press,"  said  Smith, 
"we're  thinking  we'll  do  as  well 


or  better  than  last  year." 

Mike  Reed,  assistant  director 
of  admissions,  who  is  in  charge 
of  minority  admissions,  says 
that  during  his  recruiting  and 
interviews  this  year,  no  one  has 
mentioned  the  cross  burning. 

"Racism  doesn't  seem  to  be 
associated  with  Williams  in  peo- 
ple's minds,  but  at  least  for  this 
year,  it's  too  early  to  tell,"  he 
said. 


Field  hockey 
beats  NASC 

by  Bea  Bast 

This  past  Saturday,  Women's 
Field  Hockey  shut  out  North 
Adams  State  College,  4-0,  and 
thereby  finished  its  season  with 
a  winning  recordof  7-2-1.  Attack 
and  defense  worked  very  well 
together  to  dominate  the  half 
and  score  the  four  goals  of  the 
game.  Freshman  Emily  Sneath 
started  the  scoring  with  two 
goals,  the  second  one  pushed 
past  the  goalie  after  a  corner 
shot  from  Beth  Connelly  '82. 
Wendy  Brown  '82  scored  the 
third  goal  for  Williams  on  a  cen- 
tering pass  from  Emily  Sneath. 
Williams'  final  goal  was  scored 
on  a  penalty  stroke  by  Alison 
Earle  '84.  Though  the  second  half 
remained  scoreless,  Williams 
continued  to  control  the  play 
and  secure  the  victory. 

The  varsity  lost  by  one  goal 
last  Wednesday  to  Dartmouth's 
aggressive  Division  I  team.  The 
fatal  goal  was  scored  within  the 
last  three  minutes  of  the  tied  1-1 
game.  Williams  dominated  the 
first  half  of  the  game,  taking  the 
initial  lead  after  Bea  Fuller  '83 
scored    the    first    goal. 

Saturday,  Oct.  17,  both  var- 
sity and  JV  defeated  Amherst 
by  respective  scores  of  2-0  and 
3-0.  The  varsity's  attack  passed 
the  ball  well  during  the  game 
enabling  Brown  and  Jane  Rech 
'85  to  score  the  two  goals  for  Wil- 
liams. During  the  JV  game  left 
wing  Peggy  Southard  '84  scored 
all  three  goals.  This  victory 
made  girls'  field  hockey  the  Lit- 
tle   Three    Champions. 

This  new  honor  was  celebrated 
immediately  with  champagne 
and  cake  on  the  field. 


A  North  Adams  defensewoman  challenges  a  Williams  onslaught  in 
last  Saturday's  action.  Williams  shut  out  their  North  Adams  foes,  4-0. 
bringing  their  final  season  record  to  7-2-1. 

Gridders  bow  to  Tufts — 
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field  goal  attempt  was  blocked. 
One  final  attempt  came  when 
a  Tufts  quick  kick  gave  the  Ephs 
the  ball  on  the  Jumbos'  36  yard 
line.  A  10-yard  Connolly  to  Tay- 
lor hook  up  brought  the  ball  to 
the  26.  Six  yards  and  three  plays 
later.  Coomber  tried  yet 
another  field  goal  in  hopes  of 
tying  the  game.  The  47  yarder 
went  just  wide  to  the  right— as 
did  the  Ephs'  hopes  of  victory. 

Beat  Bowdoin 

The  previous  week,  the  Ephs 
turned  around  a  potentially  dis- 
astrous season  by  showcasing  a 
new  offense  and  crushing  Bow- 
doin. 15-0.  All  the  scoring  came 
in  the  first  half  thanks  to  a  new 
I-formation  option-oriented 
offense  led  by  Connolly,  Whea- 
tley,  and  Thomas. 

The  defense,  led  by  junior 
lineman  Gary  Pfaff,  had  12 
sacks  against  All-America  can- 


didate John  Theberge,  the  Bow- 
doin quarterback.  They  shut 
down  the  potentially  awesome 
Bowdoin  offense,  just  one  week 
after  Bowdoin  toppled  Tufts. 

The  .scoring  came  on  a  safety 
by  Thomas  Alejandro,  who 
blocked  a  Bowdoin  punt  out  of 
the  end  zone  for  the  Ephs'  first 
two  points.  The  Ephs  took  the 
ensuing  free  kick  to  the  Polar 
Bears'  41  yard  line.  Strong  run- 
ning by  Connolly  and  Wheatley 
(18  carries,  105  yards.  ITD)  set 
up  a  22  yard  touchdown  pass 
from  Connolly  to  senior  tight 
end  Craig  Overlander. 
Coomber's  kick  made  it  9-0. 

A  second  quarter  Connolly  16 
yard  pass  to  Wheatley  capped  a 
50  yard  drive  to  give  the  Ephs  an 
insurmountable  15-0  lead.  Next 
week  the  Ephs  travel  to  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.  to  take  on  Union 
in  hopes  of  improving  their  2-3 
seasonal  record. 


Cross  -  enrollment  criticized 


by  Julia  Geniesse 

Mix-ups,  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation, and  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion have  led  to  a  vaguely 
defined  and  unpublished  policy 
on  cross-enrollment  between 
Williams  and  North  Adams 
State  College.  Several  Williams 
students  are  now  enrolled  in 
Italian  or  Accounting  courses  at 
NASC. 

The  exchange  program  began 
in  1972  as  an  agreement 
between  the  Deans  of  both  col- 
leges to  allow  up  to  ten  students 
from  each  institution  to  cross- 
enroll  free  of  charge.  If  the 
numbej  of  students  from  either 
school  were  to  exceed  ten,  then 
tuition  would  be  paid  by  the 
extra  students. 

Problems  have  arisen, 
according  to  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor,  because  the  tendency 
each  year  is  for  more  than  ten 
Williams  students  to  want  to 
enroll  at  NASC,  while  only  one 
or  so  from  North  Adams  comes 
here.  "From  their  point  of  view. 


it  looks  like  freeloadlng,"  said 
O'Connor.  The  issue  has  been 
confused  further  by  the  fact  that 
the  option  of  paying  tuition  had 
been  lost  or  forgotten  over  the 
years. 

Because  the  conditions  of  the 
cross-enrollment  program  have 
never  been  printed  in  the  Bul- 
letin, several  students  were 
unaware  that  cross-enrollment 
for  a  fifth  course  is  not  allowed, 
except  to  make  up  a  failure. 
Jenny  McPhee  '84,  who  had 
registered  for  Introductory  Ital- 
ian as  a  fifth  course,  pass  fail, 
said,  "I  never  would  have 
known  I  was  in  violation  of  the 
rule  unless  I  had  gone  to  Dean 
O'Connor." 

Several  possibilities  have 
been  suggested.  One  is  to  allow 
students  who  wish  to  enroll  after 


the  10-student  limit  has  been 
filled  to  pay  tuition.  When  asked 
why  that  option  had  not  been 
proffered,  when  it  was  part  of 
the  original  plan,  O'Connor  ans- 
wered, "You're  right,  that's  an 
inconsistency." 

Another  possibility  that 
O'Connor  has  considered  is 
reinstituting  Italian  classes  at 
Williams,  which  have  not  been 
offered  since  1976.  According  to 
Anne  Marie  Camerota  '84.  also 
enrolled  at  NASC  in  Italian,  her 
professor  there  would  "be  more 
than  willing  to  have  more  Willi- 
ams students  come  to  his 
classes." 

O'Connor  also  agreed  to  con- 
sider permitting  Williams  stu- 
dents to  audit  courses  at  NASC, 
which  is  forbidden  as  the  policy 
now  stands. 


NOTICE 

Any  student  interested  in  tak- 
ing Italian  102thisSpring  at  Wil- 
liams should  contact  Dean 
O'Connor  immediately. 
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NOTICE 

Tuesday  night's  Housing  Com- 
mittee meeting  will  address  the 
possibility  of  converting  West 
College  into  a  permanent  member 
of  Spencer-Brooks  house.  Inter- 
ested students  should  attend  the 
meeting  at  7  p.m.  in  Spencer 
House  living  room.  


Budweiser 

KING  OF  BEKRS. 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEK 


CLASSIFIEDS 

SURPLUS  JEEPS,  cars  and  trucks 
available.  Many  sell  under  $200. 
Ca"  312-742-1143.  Ext.  5924.  for 
information  on  how  to  purchase. 

♦      ♦       ♦ 
UPS  Mailing,  8:30-1:30.  The  Mole 
Hole. 
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Loan  authority  contemplated 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Because  sources  of  govern- 
ment financial  aid  may  soon  dry 
up,  the  Massachusetts  state 
legislature  is  expected  to 
approve  the  formation  of  a 
bonding  authority  which  will 
provide  funds  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  supplement  stu- 
dent loan  programs. 

This  measure  was  proposed 
by  the  Association  of  Indepen- 
dent Colleges  and  Universities 
of  Massachusetts'  (AICUM)  ex- 
ecutive committee,  which  is 
chaired  by  College  President 
John  Chandler. 

The  authority  will  be  called 
the  Massachusetts  Higher  Edu- 
cation Student  Loan  Authority. 
It  will  sell  bonds,  lending  the 
resulting  money  to  Massachu- 
setts colleges,  thus  partially 
offsetting  next  spring's  pro- 
jected cuts  in  the  Federal  Gua- 
ranteed Student  Loan  (GSL) 
program. 

"The  main  purposes  of  the 
authority  will  be  to  sell  the 
bonds  and  to  determine  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  borrow- 
ing institution,"  explained 
Chandler.  "The  colleges  will 
then  be  free  to  lend  the  funds  as 
they  see  fit,  but  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  authority  for  payment 
of  the  loans." 

Colleges  will  be  required  to 
put  up  a  college  building  or  a 
fraction  of  its  endowment  as  col- 
lateral. Chandler  expects  that 
Williams  will  use  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

The  loans  will  probably  carry 


13  percent  interest.  Part  of  the 
interest  will  be  used  to  cover  the 
administrative  costs  of  the 
bonding  authority,  leaving  a 
slightly  lower  return  for  the 
investors. 

"It  makes  more  financial 
sense  to  be  using  the  authority's 
money  at  13  percent  interest  for 
student  loans  than  todipintothe 
college's  endowment  funds, 
which  currently  earn  between 
16  and  17  percent."  Chandler 
said. 

The  plan  calls  for  interest 
earned  by  investors  to  be  tax- 
free,  thus  requiring  its  approval 
by  the  state  legislature. 

"There  may  be  a  lot  of 
dependence  on  this  program." 
responded  Chandler  when 
asked  how  much  Williams  will 
rely  on  the  authority  for  assist- 
ance. "For  the  '81-'82  school 
year  about  1200  students  bor- 
rowed $2.8  million  under  the 
GSL  program.  The  college  lent 
about  $641,000  to  financial  aid 
students.  It  is  we  hope  that  the 
authority  will  help  us  take  up 
the  slack  caused  by  the 
expected  cut  in  the  GSL  pro- 
gram. It  depends  on  how  large 
the  cut  is." 

AICUM  is  a  lobbying  organi- 
zation which  in  the  past  has 
fought  against  bills  allowing 
local  governments  to  impose 
per  student  head  taxes  on  col- 
leges and  classify  dormitories 
as  hotels,  permitting  a  similar 
tax.  The  executive  committee, 
chaired  by  Chandler,  is  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  policy. 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film  &  info  -  7:00  p.m.,  Oct.  27, 
Interviews  -  9:00  -  4:30,  Oct.  27  &  28, 
OFFICE  OF  CAREER  COUNSELTNC. 
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Soccer  team  tops  Tufts 


by  Dave  Woodworth 

Running  its  unbeaten  string  to 
four  straight  victories,  the 
men's  varsity  soccer  team 
knotched  a  1-0  win  over  Tufts  on 
Saturday,  and  improved  its 
record  to  3-4-1. 

The  lone  goal  of  the  game  was 
posted  by  John  Campbell  '84  at 
76:48,  as  he  took  a  cross  from 
Jim  Leonard  '82  and  hit  a  twist- 
ing drive  that  just  cleared  the 
post.  The  Williams  defense 
made  the  score  stand  up.  as 
goalkeeper  Vince  Brandstein 
'84  registered  13  saves  in  shut- 
ting out  the  Jumbos. 

The  unbeaten  streak  began 
two  weeks  ago  with  the  Ephs'  2-1 
win    over    Trinity,    and    was 


extended  to  three  straight  as 
Williams  beat  Bates  and  tied 
Bowdoin  over  Fall  Reading 
Period.  Both  games  were 
played  in  very  windy  condi 
tions.  and  forced  the  Ephs  to 
resort  to  a  short  passing  game 
that  proved  to  be  quite  effective. 
The  Bates  game  featured  a 
rare  goal  on  a  corner  kick.  With 
12: 22  gone  in  the  first  half,  Doug 
McKenney  '85  hit  a  cross  that 
was  deflected  over  the  endline 
by  a  Bates  fullback,  giving  Wil- 
liams the  corner.  Rob  Kusel  '83 
hit  the  ball  on  net,  and  Bates 
goalkeeper  Tom  McQuillan  hes- 
itated, undecided  on  whether  to 
catch  the  ball  or  punch  it  over 
the  crossbar.  McQuillan  wound 


Offense  falters  as 
Gridders  fall,  9-6 


by  Steve  Epstein 

The  revitalized  Williams 
offense  played  a  solid  first  half 
for  the  second  consecutive 
week,  but  failed  to  score  on  two 
key  opportunities,  and  the  Ephs 
fell  to  Tufts,  9-6,  last  Saturday  at 
Weston  Field. 

Two  missed  Rich  Coomber 
field  goals  in  the  second  half 
spelled  defeat.  The  Ephs  had 
hoped  to  fare  better  against  an 
uncharacteristically  vulnera- 
ble Jumbos  squad  that  has 
beaten  them  in  their  last  six 
straight  meetings. 

The  football  gods  seemed  to 
smile  on  the  Ephs  in  the  first 
half,  but  still  they  could  manage 
only  two  field  goals  by 
Coomber,  who  looked  good  all 
day  despite  his  two  misses. 

Halfback  Jay  Wheatley  ran 
the  first  offensive  play  for  a  10- 
yard  gain  to  give  the  Ephs  a  1- 
goal  situation,  but  an 
incomplete  pass  and  a  sack  left 
Williams  with  a  4-goal  on  the 
Jumbos'  19  yard  line.  A  36-yard 
Coomber  field  goal  was  auto- 
matic to  propell  the  Ephs  into  a 
3-0  lead— just  two  minutes  into 
the  game. 

On  their  next  possession,  the 
Ephs  had  another  three.  A  B.J. 
Connolly  to  Micah  Taylor  pass 
completion  set  up  a  first  down 
and  goal  inside  the  10— but  for 
the  second  time  the  Ephs 
couldn't  get  the  ball  into  the  end- 
zone.  Coomber's  22  yarder 
made  it  6-0. 

For  the  next  20  minutes,  both 
teams  played  scoreless  football, 
with  the  Ephs  defense  led  by 
Steve  Doherty,  Gary  Pfaff .  and 
Tom  Bouchard. 

Possibly  the  best  Eph  scoring 
drive  of  the  season  occurred  in 
the  final  minutes  of  the  first 
half,  but  the  drive  would  be 
emblematic  of  the  frustration 
the  Ephs  would  suffer  all  day 
long.  They  traveled  70  yards  on 
7  plays  thanks  largely  to  a  31 
yard  run  by  freshman  fullback 
Ted  Thomas,  and  a  questiona- 
ble pass  interference  call, 
which  set  up  a  1-10  on  the  Trinity 
34  yard  line.  From  there  the 
drive  stalled  again,  and 
Comber's  49  yard  field  goal 
attempt  had  the  distance,  but 
was  wide  right. 

The  first  play  of  the  second 
half  was  indicative  of  a  swing  in 
momentum.  Williams  took  the 
opening  kickoff  to  their  own  5. 
and  on  the  first  play  from  scrim- 
mage, Connolly  was  dropped  in 
the  end  zone  for  a  safety,  to 
make  the  score  6-2. 

The  ensuing  free  kick  by 
Coomber  was  a  masterpiece, 
giving  Tufts  the  ball  on  their 
own  10  yard  line.  From  there. 
Tufts  began  a  19  play.  90-yard 
drive  that  resulted  in  the  only 
touchdown  of  the  day. 


The  conversion  made  it  9-6 
Tufts,  with  22  minutes  still  to 
play  in  the  game. 

A  third  period  drive  by  the 
Ephs  began  when  defensive 
back  Darrell  White  intercepted 
a  pass  on  the  Williams  34  yard 
line.  Connolly's  passing  and 
running  on  the  option  brought 
the  Ephs  to  a  first  down  inside 
the  Tufts  5-yard  line.  For  the 
third  time  of  the  day,  the  Ephs 
couldn't  hit  paydirt  from  inside 
the  5.  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse  when  Coomber's  27  yard 
Continued  on  Page  7 


up  punching  the  ball  into  the  net. 
giving  the  Ephs  a  1-0  lead.  What 
made  the  goal  even  more 
remarkable  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  hit  Into  the  wind.  Kusel's 
tally  was  the  only  one  needed  by 
Williams,  as  goalkeeper  Ken 
Rhodes  '85  made  six  saves  and 
showed  a  strong  kicking  game. 

The  Bowdoin  game  marked 
the  first  time  this  year  that  Wil- 
liams has  come  from  behind  to 
win  or  salvage  a  tie.  The  first 
half  was  scoreless,  as  the  Eph 
defense,  led  by  Aytac  Apaydin 
'83  and  Co-captains  Reg  Jones 
'82  and  Brian  Daniell  '82  keyed 
on  the  Polar  Bears  outstanding 
forward  Kwami  Poku  and  held 
him  in  check.  At  58: 28,  however, 
some  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  Ephs  led  to  a  loose  ball 
which  the  ubiquitous  Poku 
deflected  into  the  net.  Williams, 
however,  would  not  be  denied, 
and  pressed  the  attack.  Finally, 
at  85: 18,  Austin  Lehr  '83  pene- 
trated the  Bowdoin  back  line 
and  made  a  perfect  pass  to  Dave 
Nasser  '83,  who  chipped  the  ball 
into  the  goal.  Although  Williams 
had  the  better  of  the  play  in 
overtime,  it  could  not  tally,  and 
was  forced  to  settle  for  the  1-all 
tie. 

Coach  Mike  Russo  said  that 
the  team  "is  playing  with  confi- 
dence and  composure.  Without 
the  first  third  of  the  season,  we 
are  3-0-1;  the  final  third,  which 
starts  today  against  Babson, 
will  decide  our  season." 


*  '       -* 

Ted  Chase  here  outdrlbbles  a  stocky  Tufts  opponent.  Williams  soccer 
went  on  to  victory,  beating  the  Jumbos  1-0  In  the  game  last  Saturday. 

(Govan) 

Women's  crew  cruises 


by  Martha  Piatt 

The  weekend  of  fall  reading 
period  once  again  included  that 
classic  of  crew  regattas,  the 
Head  of  the  Charles  on  the  Cha- 
rles River  in  Boston.  Boats  from 
over  one  hundred  colleges  and 
rowing  clubs  gathered  for  the 
event.  Williams  copped  honors 
for  the  women's  varsity  eight, 
which  came  in  16th  out  of  forty 
entries,  and  the  youth  eight, 
which  placed  fifth. 

Senior  Janet  Harmon  said  of 
the  three-mile  race,  "This  is 
what  we  worked  for  all  fall,  and 
it  was  over  so  fast  I  'd  just  love  to 
do  it  again." 


The  novice  squad's  enthusi- 
asm is  of  a  similar  nature  as 
they  anticipate  learning  more 
about  the  sport  they  are  so  new 
to.  All  are  first  yearoarswomen 
at  the  college  level,  and  only 
Janeth  Keally  '85  rowed  in  high 
school. 

Sophomore  Hope  Bigelow 
expressed  the  general  feelings 
of  the  team,  saying  that  as  peo- 
ple lerned  to  work  together  and 
improve,  they  became  addicted 
to  the  sport.  "Because  most  peo- 
ple had  a  good  time,"  she  said, 
"they're  psyched  to  keep  going 
and  learning." 


Crew  flounders  in  Charles 


Despite  this  fine  run  by  Jay  Wheatley,  and  two  field  goals  by  Rich  Coomber, 
Williams  fell  to  Tufts,  9-6,  in  last  Saturday's  football  game.  The  loss  brings 
the  Ephs'  record  to  2-3.  (Farley) 


by  Lee  Farbman 

The  men's  crew  closed  out  a 
good  fall  season  with  a  trip  to 
the  Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta 
in  Boston  last  week.  Williams 
entered  the  Championship 
Eight  and  Championship  Four 
events,  as  well  as  two  alumni 
boats  in  the  club  and  mixed 
eights. 

The  Championship  eight  t>oat 
started  out  a  bit  on  the  shaky 
side,  but  after  being  passed  by 
Trinity,  quickly  settled  down. 
Unfortunately,  the  eight  never 
got  to  prove  itself.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania's  crew  hit 
the  Williams  crew  as  the  boats 
were  passing  under  the  Weeks 


Field  hockey:  confusing  but  fun 


by  Steve  Epstein  the  North  Adams  defense,  Beth 

Saturday  was  a  perfect  day  Connolly   hustled  continually 

for  football.  It  wasn't  as  nice  <^'Jth  the  wind  chill,  stopping 

two  hours  earlier  on  Cole  Field  might  have  killed  her)  and  the 

when    the    Eph    field    hockey  whole  team  was  doing  great.  I 
squad  took  on  North  Adams. 


The  day  brightened  immeasur- 
ably, however,  when  the  first 
few  goals  were  scored  and  it 
was  apparent  the  women  would 
coast  to  victory. 

I've  gotten  a  small  amount  of 
grief  from  Coach  Christine  Lar- 
son and  various  field  hockey 
stars  who  happen  to  live  near 
me.  so  I  decided  to  take  to  Cole 
Field  on  Saturday,  and  see  just 
what  the  game  was  all  about. 

The  first  thing  that  seemed 
outrageous  was  the  team's 
dress,  inlieuof  the  gale  that  was 
blowing  in  from  the  mountains 
and  almost  lifted  Coach  Larson 
off  the  t)ench  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions. The  short  skirts  blew  in 
the  wind,  and  the  whole  thing 
looked  like  a  rather  horrible 
ordeal,  on  a  frigid  windy  day. 

But  despite  frozen  legs,  the 
women  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  thoroughly.  Bea 
Fuller   continually   penetrated 


think. 

There  wasn't  much  I  under- 
stood, except  that  each  team 
was  trying  to  score  by  hitting  a 
little  ball  into  the  other  team's 
net.  But  every  couple  of  min- 
utes, half  the  defending  team 
would  get  out  of  the  way.  while 
the  other  half  stood  toe-to-toe  in 

EPHUSIONS 


the  net  trying  to  stop  the  oppos- 
ing team  from  scoring.  It  was 
incomprehensible,  but  it  proba- 
bly was  good  strategy  in  that 
huddling  together  made  it  both 
harder  for  the  opponents  to 
score,  and  also  helped  conserve 
body  heat. 

The  key  realization  is  that 
field  hockey  could  never  be 
played  by  men.  First,  there's  no 
contact.  Nobody  was  getting 
hurt.  No  blood,  no  screaming, 
no  arguments  with  the  referees. 


How  sportsmanlike,  how  gen- 
tile, how  un-AmericanI  Also, 
one  can't  really  get  one's 
aggressions  out  on  a  field 
hockey  ball.  Nobody  just  winds 
up  and  wacks  the  sucker.  It's  a 
game  of  finesse,  passing,  team- 
work. And  these  girls  were 
doing  it  fantastically.  Yuckl 

Another  fun  realization  was 
how  low  key  the  whole  game 
was.  Christine  Larson  shouted 
instructions  from  the  sidelines 
like,  "Please  pass  more."  or 
"Try  to  do  better."  rather  than 
the  regular  footballesque  cries, 
I'm  used  to  hearing  from  defen- 
sive coordinators  like  "Hit  that 

Despite  a  serious  head  cold,  I 
think  I'm  the  t)etter  for  check- 
ing out  field  hockey.  I'm  sure 
it's  fun  for  those  who  play— and 
it's  probably  fun  to  watch  if 
someone  explains  the  rules. 

One  thing  though,  it  seems 
like  a  good  idea,  if  the  team  is 
going  to  play  in  a  windstorm, 
that  they  put  out  a  few  bucks  for 
skipants.  Compared  to  football, 
think  of  all  the  bucks  they  save 
on  padding. 


Footbridge.  The  Penn  stroke.  In 
a  rare  display  of  poor  sports- 
manship used  his  oar  as  a  blud- 
geon, poking  a  hole  in  the 
Williams  boat,  and  narrowly 
missing  four-man  Dave  Steyert. 
Williams  completed  the 
remaining  mile  and  a  half  with 
the  boat  rapidly  filling  with 
water.  Williams  finished  33rd  in 
the  event;  with  Navy  the  even- 
tual winner. 

The  Williams  Four  overcame 
some  minor  difficulties  to  row  a 
good  race.  Number  three  seat 
Kevin  Rochford  broke  a  finger 
the  night  before  the  race,  and 
Raf  Francis  was  stroking  a  boat 
for  the  first  time.  Freshman 
coxswain  Molly  Tennis  handled 
the  tricky  Charles  course  like  a 
seasoned  pro.  Co-captains  John 
Lodise  and  Mark  Kindig  com- 
pleted the  boat,  which  finished 
35th. 

The  previous  week,  the  crew 
journeyed  to  Middletown  to  take 
on  the  grueling  3^2  rnile  Head  of 
the  Connecticut  race.  The  Willi- 
ams eight,  stroked  by  Senior 
Greg  Narver,  started  slowly, 
but  quickly  passed  a  tx)at  any- 
how. Andrew  Grimes,  Chuck 
Willing,  and  Rick  Goldstein 
helped  to  provide  the  power  that 
Coxswain  Lee  Farbman  persist- 
ently called  for.  Williams  fin- 
ished in  15th  place,  only  a 
minute  behind  the  eventual 
winner,  W.P.I.  The  Williams 
pair.  George  Baumgarten  and 
Scott  Schweighauser.  rowed  a 
powerful  race  to  finish  fifth. 
Coach  John  Peinert  also  rowed 
his  single  in  a  morning  race. 

The  final  event  of  the  season 
was  a  40-mile  team  row  down 
the  Hudson  River  last  Saturday. 
The  fall  season  ends  with  the 
captains  and  coach  pleased  with 
the  crew's  talent,  and  with  the 
oarsmen  psyched  for  winter 
training.  The  crew  will  be  bol- 
stered in  the  spring  by  the 
return  of  several  fine  oarsmen 
who  sat  out  the  fall  season. 
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Former  officers  implicated 

Council  abused  SAT  funds 


by  Philip  Busch 

A  Record  investigation  has 
revealed  that  last  year's  Col- 
lege Council  officers  spent  over 
$550  of  Student  Activities  Tax 
money  in  direct  violation  of 
Council  funding  guidelines. 

In  addition,  over  $90  was 
spent  for  questionable  although 
technically  legal  purposes.  The 
total  amount  spent  improperly 
was  over  one  quarter  of  the 
Council's  anticipated  budget  of 
$2000. 

The  Council  Budget  Guide- 
lines state  that  SAT  funds  may 
be  used  only  for  entertainment 
open  to  the  entire  student  body. 
Any  such  entertainment  must 
be  advertised  campus-wide. 

Despite  this  provision,  then 
Council  President  Darrell 
McWhorter  '81,  Treasurer  Rus- 
sell Piatt  '82,  Secretary  Rachel 
Varley  '83,  and,  in  one  case 
Vice-President  John  McCam- 
mond  '81  used  SAT  money  for 
two  costly  dinners  at  Mill  on 
the  Floss.  In  addition,  McWhor- 
ter used  funds  for  several  pri- 
vate parties. 

SA'T  money  also  was  used  to 
pay  for  champagne,  beer,  and 
snacks  at  several  Council 
meetings. 

McWhorter  and  Piatt  both 
admitted  that  the  expenses  may 
have    been    excessive,    but 

defended    their    basic    validity. 

Varley  and  McCammond  are  in 
Europe,  and  were  unavailable 


for  comment. 

McWhorter,  Piatt,  and  Varley 
spent  $110  at  the  fall  officers' > 
dinner  at  the  Floss  on 
November  11,  1980.  The  same 
three,  plus  McCammond,  spent 
$177.45  at  the  same  restaurant 
for  the  spring  officers'  dinner  on 
March  11,  1981. 

"At  the  time,  the  officers 
deemed  the  dinners  a  proper 
use  of  SAT  funds,"  commented 
Piatt.  "The  rationale  was  that 
we  had  discretionary  funds,  and 
that  the  dinners  were 
traditional." 

McWhorter,  reached  at  his 
home  in  Cincinnati,  also 
emphasized  the  traditional 
nature  of  the  dinners.  "Maybe 
they  were  a  little  excessive,"  he 
said,  "but  the  Council  presid- 
ency is  a  totally  thankless  job.  I 
had  a  lot  of  support  from  the 
officers;  they  were  a  big  help.  I 
thought  it  was  fine  to  take  them 
out  to  dinner.  I  don't  think  that's 
greatly  excessive." 

Eugenia  Smith,  in  charge  of 
student  accounts  for  the  Comp- 
troller's Office,  could  find  no 
records  of  any  restaurant  bills 
having  been  paid  with  SAT 
funds  In  1979-80,  the  year  before 
McWhorter  took  office,  nor  any 
large  cash  payments  to  individ- 
uals thi  t  could  have  been  used 
for  dinners. 

"They  didn't  go  out  that 
year,"  said  Smith,  "Or  If  they 
did,  they  paid  out  of  their  own 


Overcome  by  a  Kafkaetque  change,  some  students  were  seen  climbing  the 
walls  over  Monday's  Art  101  exam.  (Doherty) 


pockets." 

Allocations  for  every  organi- 
zation except  the  Council  must 
be  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  SAT  money  Is 
almost  never  allocated  for  food 
and  drink,  and  any  payment 
vouchers  are  (or  should  be) 
monitored  by  the  Council  Treas- 
urer. The  Council  allocation, 
however,  Is  not  subject  to  Fin- 
Com  approval,  and  its  treasurer 
approves  his  own  spending.  The 
Comptroller's  office  does  not 
thoroughly  check  vouchers.  "If 
the  treasurer  has  okayed  It,  it 
usually  goes  through,"  said 
Smith. 

A  $225.44  check  was  paid  on 
January  31,  1981,  to  Thomas 
Black  '81,  a  resident  of  Lambert 
House,  also  McWhorter's  resi- 
dence. It  covered  costs  of  a 
dinner  and  reception  for  Dizzy 
Gillespie  held  at  Lambert 
House  before  his  concert.  The 
voucher  was  supported  by  a 
receipt  from  King's  Liquor 
Store  for  $91.44  and  from  a 
supermarket  for  $82.05.  No 
receipt  was  submitted  for  the 
additional  $51.95.  Although 
technically  no  money  should  be 
disbursed  without  a  supporting 
receipt.  It  commonly  Is. 

The  reception  was  not  open  to 
the  student  body.  Rather. 
McWhorter  Invited  "everyone 
involved  in  bringing  Gillespie  to 
the  campus  .  .  .  There  were 
about  80  people  there,  including 
quite  a  few  faculty."  Unfortu- 
nately, Gillespie  was  not  among 
them.  "He  got  In  late," 
explained  McWhorter.  "and  he 
was  doing  sound  tests." 

When  asked  why  the  dinner 
was  paid  for  by  the  College 
Council  rather  than  by  the  Con- 
cert Commission,  McWhorter 
responded.  "It  was  my  Idea,  and 
the  Concert  Commission  was  on 
a  tight  budget." 

The  Concert  Commission  was 
not  the  only  organization  on  a 
tight  budget  last  year.  In  the 
Record  of  February  17, 
McWhorter  declared  "we  are 
under  economic  constraints." 
Last  year's  Finance  Committee 
trimmed  $25,000  from  campus 
organization's  budget  requests, 
and  later  in  the  year  Pique  and 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Muhammed  Kenyatta  '81  speaks  out  against  racism  in  Chapin  Hall(Farley) 

Kenyatta  raps  racism's  roots 


by  Susan  Kandel 

Reverend  Muhammed  Ken- 
yatta '81  attributed  the  cause  of 
racism  at  Williams  to  the  com- 
petition for  limited  resources  in 
an  address  held  last  Sunday,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  last 
year's  cross  burning. 

Speaking  to  a  capacity  crowd 
in  Chapin  Hall,  Kenyatta 
focused  on  the  issues  of  racism 
and  responsibility  In  a  speech 
entitled.  "Race.  Ethics  and 
Education  at  Williams." 

The  speech  was  followed  by 
small  group  discussions  led  by 
various  faculty  members  and 
student  leaders. 

Kenyatta  maintained  that  the 
roots  of  racism  at  Williams  are 
largely  institutional,  rather 
than  attitudlnal. 

"Eighteen  years  ago.  1150 
spots  for  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional bargains  in  this  country 
were  offered  to  white  American 
males  here."  said  Kenyatta, 
"But  today,  there  are  only  975 
spots  for  those  same  males." 

"Racism  is  thus  not  a  ques- 
tion of  attitude,  but  has  to  do 
with  the  objective  reality  of  how 
scarce  goods  will  be  allocated," 
he  said. 

Kenyatta  pointed  to  the 
faculty  as  being  equally  guilty 
of  this  competition,  specifically 
for  tenure  spots,  to  tne  detri- 
ment of  minority  faculty 
recruitment. 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  blame 
the  administration,  but  every- 
one at  Williams  knows  that 
the  last  word  on  faculty  recruit- 
ment Isn't  made  in  Hopkins  Hall 
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West  to  join  Spencer,  Woodbridge 


by  Lynn  Vendinello 

The  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Life  (CUD  last  week 
approved  a  Housing  Committee 
proposal  to  affiliate  West  Col- 
lege with  Spencer  and  Wood- 
bridge  Houses  and  to  combine 
Brooks  House,  currently  linked 
to  Spencer,  with  Perry.  Chad- 
bourne  and  Bascom  Houses. 

The  Housing  Committee 
decided  at  an  open  meeting  last 
Tuesday  against  making  West  a 
separate  house  because  It  would 
receive  insufficient  college 
funds  and  would  have  inade- 
quate facilities  for  parties  and 
other  functions. 

The  proposed  new  housing 
combinations  would  each  have 
about  10()  students.  West  is  cur- 
rently overflow  housing  for 
Spencer-Brooks  and  Perry- 
Bascom. 


"Changing  West  is  a  great 
idea,"  said  Sherry  Blum  '83,  a 
West  representative  to  the 
Housing  Committee.  "West  Is 
too  segregated,  no  one  feels  any 
house  spirit.  Floors  gather  but 
the  house  doesn't  as  a  whole." 

The  Housing  Committee  sug- 
gested that  several  bedrooms  in 
West  be  converted  into  a  com- 
mon meeting  room  to  encour- 
age unity. 

Changing  West's  affiliation 
may  affect  the  students  living  in 
the  other  Row  Houses.  William 
(irous  '82.  Spencer  House  presi- 
dent, remarked.  "No  matter 
what  combination  of  houses  we 
decide  on.  whoever  doesn't  have 
Spencer  is  going  to  bo 
unhappy." 

Dean  CJrodzins  '8.'^  said.  "\'n\ 
In  Woodbridge  for  this  year,  but 


what  about  next  year?  Can  I  still 
go  to  Brooks?" 

Members  of  the  committee 
also  noted  that  affiliating  West 
with  another  house  would  not 
necessarily  mean  the  two 
houses  would  unite.  Tim  Caf- 
frey  '82.  Perry  House  president, 
said.  "Look  at  Agard  and 
Wood— the  people  there  don't 
really  know  each  other." 

The  plan  received  unanimous 
approval  from  the  CUL  and  will 
be  implemented  next  fall.  Dean 
Cris  Roosenraad.  chairman  of 
the  CUL.  remarked  after  the 
vote,  "This  is  an  excellent,  crea- 
tive proposal." 

He  noted  that  the  elimination 
of  Row  House  dining  had  made 
this  realignment  possible,  since 
"Brooks  had  the  dining  for 
Spencer." 


unless  the  departments  happen 
to  be  holding  their  meetings 
there,"  he  added. 

Kenyatta  sharply  criticized 
the  student  body  for  not  doing 
enough  to  convey  to  the  College 
the  notion  that  education  at  Wil- 
liams would  be  enhanced  by  an 
interracial  faculty. 

"In  our  heart  of  hearts,  we 
know  that  the  institution  and  the 
students  haven't  quite  con- 
cluded that  just  as  people  of 
color  are  fit  consumers  of  an 
education  at  Williams,  so  people 
of  color  have  something  of 
invaluable  worth  to  add  to  the 
production  of  that  education," 
said  Kenyatta. 

Must  as  we  wouldn't  attempt 
to  run  a  college  without  a  chem- 
istry department  in  this  day 
and  age,  neither  can  we  call  our- 
selves an  institution  achieving 
our  best  when  there  is  de  facto 
segregation  of  our  faculty 
because  of  that  competition," 
he  said. 

Kenyatta  further  noted  that  a 
potential  source  of  racist  atti- 
tudes might  be  found  within  the 
College's  curriculum. 

"Does  our  curriculum  even 
bother  to  address  the  world  out- 
side the  North  Atlantic?  And  if 
so,  is  It  with  eyes  that  are  Wes- 
ternized, patronizing  and  even 
at  their  well-meaning  best,  pat- 
ernalizing?"  asked  Kenyatta. 

Kenyatta  also  urged  the 
administration  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  its  investments  in  South 
Africa  and  the  implications  they 
might  hold  for  racial  attitudes. 

"We  can  take  what  I  call  the 
'Ronald  Reagan  attitude"  of 
openly  embracing  the  apartheid 
regime  as  a  partner."  said 
Kenyatta.  "or  we  can  take  a 
position  of  total  ostracism  of 
that  regime,  which  is  a  position 
I  have  advocated  for  a  long 
time." 

Kenyatta  claimed  that  solu- 
tions can  be  found  to  the  prob- 
lem of  racism,  due  to  "that 
self-proclaimed  responsibility 
of  this  Institution." 

"The  administration  should 
be  praised  when  it  is  doing  well, 
but  it  al.so  has  to  be  nudged  when 
it  isn't."  said  Kenyatta.  "and  a 
vital  part  of  our  education  is 
taking  the  responsibility  to  do 
that." 

"If  there  is  a  responsibility 
here,  it  is  tied  upwith  theideaof 
leadership."  he  concluded. 
"These  are  not  issues  we  can 
start  answering  when  we  walk 
across  this  stage  to  get  our 
degrees.  They  will  be  answered 
here  and  now  by  the  leadership 
we  show  now." 
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Cure  the  Winter  Study  Blues   I      winter  study:  Promise  and  Performance 


Winter  Study's  long-running  performance  is  up  for  its  most  critical 
review  in  years.  While  such  an  evaluation  casts  a  shadow  over  future 
encore  performances,  it  also  represents  an  opportunity  to  address  dissa- 
tisfaction with  the  format,  propose  constructive  changes,  and  recharge 
enthusiasm  for  the  January  term. 

Winter  Study's  current  malaise  stems  from  perceptions  held  by 
faculty  and  students  that  the  program  has  become  a  designated  play- 
time: a  reward  for  first  semester's  efforts  and  a  promissory  note  for  a 
productive  second  semester.  Both  faculty  and  students  deserve  partial 
blame  for  this  attitude.  Faculty  feel  guilty  demanding  too  much  of 
students  during  the  non-graded  period.  This  often  leads  to  watered  down 
courses,  presented  out  of  fear  no  one  will  enroll  in  a  rigorous  study  or 
project.  Students  sense  this  reluctance  and  exploit  it,  often  bragging 
about  choosing  the  least  demanding  and  least  time-consuming  course. 
The  vicious  circle  is  completed  when  faculty  rightfully  wonder  why  they 
should  devote  valuable  time  to  prepare  an  additional  course  when  stu- 
dents are  unwilling  to  reciprocate  the  time  and  work  commitment. 

The  essence  behind  Winter  Study  has  been  muddled.  Clearly,  the 
workload  should  not  mirror  the  academic  pressure  cooker  of  the  regular 
semester.  However,  Winter  Study  should  be  a  time  to  redirect  the 
semester's  creative  energies  from  pure  academics  to  alternative  forms 
of  education. 

Unique  academic  and  experiential  opportunities  provided  by  Win- 
ter Study  courses  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  the  January 
term  offers.  Winter  Study  is  a  valuable  time  for  students  to  pursue 
honors  theses,  off-campus  99's,  and  to  participate  in  organized  study- 
travel  trips.  For  the  faculty,  who  are  currently  required  to  offer  a  Winter 
Study  course  every  other  year,  January  is  a  prime  opportunity  to  work 
on  personal  research  and  publishing. 

On  campus,  theater  performances,  concerts,  lectures  and  outdoor 
sports  are  all  at  a  premium  during  the  month.  For  upperclassmen, 
Winter  Study  is  a  good  chance  to  visit  Career  Counseling  and  investigate 

Bill  on  the  Floss 

Last  year  was  supposedly  a  time  of  austerity.  Publications  were 
forcibly  merged  and  campus  groups  had  their  budgets  slashed.  College 
Council  officers  told  us  that  money  was  tight ,  hat  everyone  had  to  make 
do  with  less.  Everyone,  it  seems,  except  the  Council  itself. 

The  Record  investigaWon,  which  appears  on  page  1  this  week,  disco- 
\'ered  the  flagrant  misuse  of  $550  in  Student  Activities  Tax  money  by 
College  Council  officers  to  whom  the  SAT  was  entrusted.  Despite  rigid 
budget  guidelines  which  require  SAT  monies  to  be  used  for  college- 
wide  activities,  the  Council  officers  spent  more  than  $280  for  two  private, 
officers-only  banquets  at  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  last  year.  Additional 
money  was  used  for  private  parties  with  visiting  performers  and  for 
beer  and  champagne  at  the  Log.  All  this  in  a  year  of  "economic 
constraints." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  abuses  did  not  occur  in  previous  years  under 
previous  administrations.  It  is  only  since  last  year  that  the  Council 
officers  have  been  prevented  from  taking  money  directly  from  the 
SAT  fund.  That  such  spending  was  allegedly  "traditional,"  however, 
does  not  excuse  the  misuse  of  funds  which  occurred  this  past  year. 

These  financial  excesses  revealed  this  week  should  spur  the  Council 
to  action.  Council  officers  and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
should  regulate  College  Council  funds  just  as  carefully  as  they  do  those 
of  every  other  group  on  campus.  Rather  than  creating  a  discretionary 
fund  with  unlimited  access,  the  Finance  Committee  should  review  Coun- 
cil officer  spending  and  create  firm  categories  of  funding  from  which 
money  can  be  spent.  Money  for  private  parties  and  food  and  drink  should 
be  minimized,  if  not  eliminated. 

There  should  also  be  a  periodic  review  of  the  College  Council  budget 
in  order  to  catch  spending  extravagances  as  they  occur.  Once  a  new 
group  of  officers  takes  over,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  budget  excesses 
of  the  previous  administration.  The  College  Council  treasurer  should 
present  a  monthly  report  to  the  Council  of  all  Council  expenditures  and  a 
complete  report  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  Only  by  demanding 
greater  accountability  for  Council  money  will  we  be  able  to  curtail  its 
waste. 
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summer  internships,  graduate  schools,  and  post-graduate  employment 
opportunities. 

Perhaps  Winter  Study's  greatest  asset  is  its  relaxed  social  atmos- 
phere. Without  external  academic  pressures,  students  can  enjoy  and 
strengthen  friendships.  At  the  same  time.  Winter  Study  can  be  a  period 
for  personal  reflection.  Students  can  catch  their  breath  after  a  harried 
semester  and  have  the  chance  to  evaluate  the  educational  value  of  being 
at  Williams. 

Despite  its  advantages  and  positive  attributes,  Winter  Study  needs  a 
renewed  commitment  from  both  students  and  faculty.  Grading  course 
offerings  is  not  the  solution.  While  it  would  improve  the  commitment  to 
Winter  Study,  grading  would  serve  only  to  discourage  students  from 
experimenting  in  unfamiliar  academic  and  experiential  realms.  Aca- 
demic pressures  of  the  regular  semester  would  hang  over  students' 
heads  and  take  much  of  the  luster  off  January's  extracurricular 
activities. 

Replacing  Winter  Study  with  extended  semesters  would  force  stu- 
dents to  take  first  semester  final  exams  after  Christmas  vacation.  Jun- 
ior faculty,  under  pressure  to  publish  or  perish,  would  be  at  an  even 
greater  disadvantage  without  the  January  research  time. 

The  solution  rests  in  correcting  the  disparity  between  present  course 
requirements.  Wide-ranging  differences  in  courses'  time  and  work 
demands  have  drawn  many  students  to  the  lower  end  of  the  commitment 
spectrum.  Equalizing  time  commitments  among  courses  may  in  itself 
serve  to  amend  most  existing  flaws. 

Winter  Study  is  a  valuable  and  unique  educational  opportunity  that 
should  be  retained.  While  the  Winter  Study  Review  Committee  should 
advocate  greater  student  and  faculty  commitments,  the  committee 
should  leave  the  program's  basic  structure  intact. 

Especially  for  students,  the  time  to  pledge  renewed  faith  in  the 
January  term  begins  now.  As  with  Row  House  dining,  one  truly  appre- 
ciates the  finer  points  of  Williams  only  when  they  are  gone. 
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All  offended 


To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was  quite 
offended  at  the  quote  in  last  week's 
Record's  article  on  the  Cross  burning 
that  read  "The  cross  burning  and  what 
came  after  were  an  insult  not  just  to 
blacks,  but  to  anyone  who  isn't  Cauca- 
sian." Excuse  me,  Kathy  Finnell,  but  I 
beg  to  differ.  The  cross  burning  was  an 
insult  to  everyone,  regardless  of  their 
race.  I  am  white,  and  I  was  profoundly 
disgusted  and  insulted  by  this  expression 
of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  I  do  not  ignore 
the  sad  fact  that  there  are  many  whites— 
and  for  that  matter  many  others— who 
are  prejudiced.  But  to  therefore  assume 
that  all  whites  are  racists  is  to  condemn 
the  whole  because  of  the  actions  of  the 
few.  This  is  prejudice,  as  bad  as  any 
other  form  of  prejudice.  Kathy  Finnell's 
statement  personifies  the  attitudes  that 
are  hindering  our  progress  towards  a 
prejudice-free  future  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  an  attitude  that  excludes 
whites  as  the  enemy  in  attempts  to  abol- 
ish prejudice  forever. 


In  the  editorial  on  racial  problems  at 
Williams  was  a  line  that  read,  "Whites 
and  blacks  try  to  Ignore  their  differences 
..."  I  would  contend  that  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  differences  are  announced 
loudly  and  frequently,  so  that  little 
opportunity  is  given  to  students  to  realize 
their  similarities,  and  to  become  friends. 
Many  people— believe  it  or  not— do  not 
see  the  world's  population  in  terms  of 
racial,  religious,  economic  or  ethnic  div- 
isions. I  am  one  of  those  people.  But  the 
way  in  which  racism  is  dealt  with  on  the 
Williams  campus— on  an  adversary 
basis— frustrates  my  every  attempt  to 
go  beyond  the  barriers.  I  don't  ignore  the 
fact  that  someone  is  black  but  I  really 
don't  consider  this  fact  in  any  way  to  be 
of  primary  importance  in  terms  of  that 
person.  The  essential  quality  of  a  person 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  color  So 
what  if  you  are  black?  I'm  white.  So 
what?  Now  why  don't  we  stop  worrying 
about  it  and  start  thinking  about  each 
other  as  people,  not  colors. 

I  am  not  a  racist  or  a  bigot.  I  don't  care 
what  your  skin  color  Is,  what  your  reli- 
gion is,  what  your  income  level  is.  And  I 
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82  Review  Citmmittee 
is  due. 


There  is  confusion 
on  the  Williams  cam- 
pus regarding  the  pur- 
poses and  potentials 
of  Winter  Study. 

Some  people  see  it  as  a  time  to  enjoy  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  natural  plea- 
sures of  Williamstown  at  their  own  pace 
rather  than  one  imposed  by  the  pres- 
sures of  tests  and  grades.  A  few  use  it  as 
an  excuse  to  spend  a  month  at  a  ski 
resort.  Others  look  forward  to  it  as  a 
chance  to  do  some  intense  research  or  to 
explore  something  not  offered  in  the  nor- 
mal curriculum.  And  there  are  those  who 
see  it  as  a  pain  in  the  neck,  a  month  that 
adds  problems  far  out  of  proportion  to 
any  benefits  received. 

Without  a  clear  perception  of  what 
Winter  Study  is  intended  to  be,  each  of 
these  viewpoints  becomes  valid.  After  13 
WSPs  the  meaning  of  the  program 
seems  to  \>e  up  in  the  air:  Winter  Study 
can  become  whatever  the  College  com- 
munity wants  it  to  be.  The  time  has 
indeed  come  for  a  recommitment,  either 
to  Winter  Study's  original  principles  or 
to  a  new  doctrine.  If  Williams  cannot 
make  such  a  commitment,  some  say  the 
noble  experiment  ought  to  be  abandoned 

altogether. 

Original  Proposals 

The  Winter  Study  Period  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  major  curricular  change 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Policy  in  the  spring  of  1966.  The 
changes,  designed  to  relieve  the  "regu- 
larity, fragmentation,  and  overload" 
present  in  the  two-semester,  five-course 
curriculum,  featured  a  reduction  of  the 
student's  semester  load  from  five 
courses  to  four  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Winter  Study  period  in  the  month 
vacated  by  newly  shortened  semesters. 

The  Winter  Study  Program  was 
intended  to  relieve  the  "insistent  pat- 
tern" of  twelve  straight  semesters,  by 
giving  "the  student  a  change  of  pace  and 
opening  new  horizons  for  him."  Accord- 
ing to  the  C.E.P.  proposal,  the  courses 
"should  encourage  students  to  partici- 
pate in  an  educational  experience  which, 
with  Its  concentration  In  one  area  and  its 
emphasis  on  individual  Initiative,  should 
be  significantly  different  from  that  of  a 
four  course  semester." 

Academics  Stressed 

For  the  C.E.P.,  Winter  Study's  value 
was  as  a  serious  educational  endeavor. 
The  expected  effects  of  the  program 
upon  students  were  seen  in  academic 
terms:  "a  chance  to  concentrate  on  a 
single  subject  or  single  problem," 
encouragement  of  independent  study, 
and  an  opportunity  to  expand  intellectual 
horizons  by  taking  courses  in  new  fields. 

Values  now  frequently  associated  with 
Winter  Study— experiential  programs 
like  traveling.  Internships,  and  skill- 
oriented  courses;  more  free  time;  better 
social  fife;  more  opportunity  for  cultural 
activity— were  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  proposal.  "It  was  assumed  that 
January  would  be  a  less  intense  period 
than  the  frenzied  regular  semesters," 
Chandler  recalls.  However,  the  empha- 
sis was  on  academics  of  a  relatively  con- 
ventional sort.  "There  was  a  lot  of  stress 
on  the  experimental  character  of  the  pro- 
gram," Chandler  .says  of  the  mid-sixties 
debate  on  the  proposal.  "Faculty 
members  could  experiment  with  subject 
matter  and  techniques,"  but  the  basic 


structure  was  that  ot  an  intensive  aca- 
demic mini-course. 

The  first  Winter  Study  period  in  1968 
was  dominated  by  these  academic  mini- 
courses;  only  10  percent  of  the  catalog 
offerings  were  classified  as  experiential 
or  skill  courses.  But  the  next  year  saw  a 
new  trend,  when  "experiential  education 
became  popular  throughout  the  coun- 
try," Chandler  says.  As  the  easiest  place 
in  the  Williams  curriculum  to  fit  in  expe- 
riential courses,  "Winter  Study  became 
the  vehicle  for  this  new  curricular 
mood,"  says  Chandler.  "I  suspect  that 
the  regular  curriculum  was  not  buffeted 
by  these  currents  because  Winter  Study 
was  a  kind  of  safety  valve." 

Changing  Mood 

This  changing  mood  is  reflected  in  the 
course  offerings  presented  in  the  1968-77 
Winter  Study  catalogs.  Through  the 
decade,  the  percentage  of  academic 
courses  declined  steadily,  dropping 
below  50  percent  by  1976.  Experiential, 
skill,  and  independent  thesis  courses 
became  more  frequent,  while  the 
number  of  students  taking  independent 
99's  grew  quickly  in  the  first  five  years. 

Also  changing  over  the  years  were  atti- 
tudes towards  Winter  Study  among 
faculty  and  students.  While  in  1971,  the 
faculty  voted  unanimously  to  support  the 
program,  Chandler  recalls,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  decade  many  faculty  members 
were  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  it. 

The  Annual  Report  to  the  Faculty  from 
the  1975  Winter  Study  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  current  criticism  had 
"been  voiced,  and  considered,  during  the 
five  years  in  which  the  Faculty  debated 
the  Winter  Study  plan  before  they  finally 
adopted  it"  in  1966.  "Many  who  have 
joined  the  Faculty  recently  ...  do  not 
really  understand  what  it  was  designed 
to  accomplish." 

Recommitment 

The  Committee  called  for  a  recommit- 
ment to  the  original  principles  of  Winter 
Study  by  "explaining  to  newer  faculty 
members  .  .  .  which  of  the  things  nor- 
mally required  by  the  academic  courses 
in  the  two  semesters  the  study  in  the  Jan- 
uary term  deliberately  undertakes  not  to 
do,  and  demands  to  the  initiative  of  every 
student." 

A  surprising  premise  from  1966  rest- 
ated by  the  report  was  "that  if  one-third 
of  the  students  did  superior  work  during 
the  Winter  Study  Period,  another  third 
satisfactory  work,  and  a  remaining  third 
work  that  was  only  indifferent,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  considered  a  success." 
The  committee  expressed  its  conviction 
that '  'though  a  student  can  flub  off  easily 
in  his  WSP  for  one  or  two  years  .  .  .  we 
doubt  that  any  number  of  them  will  be 
content  to  do  so  through  all  of  their  four 
Winter  Studies." 

The  report  also  contains  a  now- 
common  admission  that  Winter  Study's 
greatest  value  to  the  students  was  not 
•necessarily  gained  from  academic 
courses:  "much  of  the  educational  value 
to  them  of  the  January  term  comes  from 
using  their  free  time  on  campus  ...  in 
individual  ways  which  our  mere  pass- 
fall  grade  In  a  single  course  does  not 
measure." 

While  affirming  Winter  Study's  value 
and  appeal  for  students,  the  committee 
recognized  the  problems  the  program 
caused  for  faculty  members.  The  extra 
course  was  difficult  to  prepare,  involv- 
ing a  lot  of  extra  work  and  pressure  for 
faculty,  and  if  students  did  not  take  it 
seriously  it  felt  to  many  like  a  waste  of 
valuable  time  and  energy.  Despite  the 
demoralization  some  faculty  expe- 
rienced during  Winter  Study,  the  com- 
mittee still  saw  great  opportunities  for 
faculty  in  the  program:  "By  asking  each 
member  of  the  Faculty  .  .  .  to  consult  his 
own  intellectual  interests,  and  not  just 


the  academic  needs  of  his  department, 
we  hoped  to  bump  us  all  a  bit  out  of  our 
ruts  in  the  teaching  of  our  semester 
courses." 

The  report  reiterated  the  1966  hope 
that  the  program  would  act  as  "a  mecha- 
nism for  loosening  up  and  vivifying  the 
entire  yearly  curriculum."  The  commit- 
tee was  convinced  that  this  had  indeed 
happened,  when  new  subjects  or 
methods  developed  in  the  January 
period  spilled  over  into  the  regular 
semesters  to  form  successful,  imagina- 
tive courses. 

Continued  Dissatisfaction 

Despite  this  1975  attempt  to  reunite  the 
Faculty  behind  Winter  Study's  perfor- 
mance, many  faculty  members  con- 
tinued to  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  Program.  A  1977  re-evaluation 
report  admitted  that  "a  number  of 
faculty  have  criticized  the  trend" 
towards  more  experiential  and  skill 
courses  "and  urge  a  'tightening  up.'  " 
Yet  the  report  concluded  "that  the  pres- 
ent diversity  of  WSP  offerings  is  no  cause 
for  alarm  and  is,  in  fact,  more  in  keeping 
with  the  original  philosophy  of  Winter 
Study  than  was  the  earlier  overwhelm- 
ing emphasis  on  academic  mini- 
courses." 

A  special  reviewing  committee  work- 
ing in  1978-79  based  its  considerations 
upon  a  1978  faculty  survey  on  Winter 
Study  that  revealed  considerable  con- 
cern among  faculty  over  a  deterioration 
of  standards  within  the  program.  One- 


of-two  plan  criticized  it  as  a  further  with- 
drawal of  the  faculty  from  the  program 
and  a  further  devaluation  of  Winter 
Study's  stature  in  the  curriculum. 

Guidelines 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  students  to  do 
more  than  just  the  bare  minimum  of 
work  to  pass  their  courses  the  committee 
proposed  to  institute  a  "perfunctory 
pass"  grade  for  those  students  who  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  a  course  without  put- 
ting any  serious  effort  into  it. 

A  third  proposal  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  was  a  set  of  guidelines  regard- 
ing the  amount  and  quality  of  work  that 
students  were  expected  to  do  in  their 
courses  and  99's.  "The  guidelines  were  a 
significant  step  away  from  the  attitudes 
still  expressed  in  1975.  No  longer  were 
students  supposed  to  work  or  not  work  as 
they  saw  fit;  they  were  now  expected  to 
produce  "a  minimum  effort  of  20  hours 
per  week"  in  their  projects,  which  were 
to  be  graded  not  "exclusively  on  exper- 
tise or  command  of  subject  matter  per 
se.  but  also  on  the  effort  and  seriousness 
of  purpose  which  students  have  devoted 
to  their  projects." 

These  recommendations  were  a  far 
cry  from  the  "individual  initiative"  and 
freedom  to  "flub  off"  and  do  "indiffer- 
ent" work  accepted  in  earlier  years  as 
basic  premises  of  the  program.  Appar- 
ently students'  initiative  was  insuffi- 
cient; many  did  not  take  their  courses 
seriously.  Guidelines  and  a  new  grade 


fourth  expressed  a  desire  for  more  con- 
sistent standards;  one-fourth  preferred 
more  stringent  academic  standards; 
one-fourth  wanted  to  see  the  entire  pro- 
gram substituted  or  abolished;  one-fifth 
said  they  would  like  a  reduced  teaching 
load.  One-third  of  those  surveyed  felt 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  rigor  and  serious- 
ness displayed  by  students,  while  one- 
fourth  felt  the  same  was  true  of  the 
faculty. 

Modifications 

The  committee's  five  proposals, 
adopted  by  the  faculty  in  April  1979,  were 
directed  at  alleviating  these  concerns  by 
setting  up  a  structure  that  would  ensure 
a  certain  level  of  standards  by  which 
faculty  offerings  and  student  work  could 
be  judged,  and  by  reducing  the  faculty 
time  commitment  to  the  Program. 

The  most  controversial  proposal  was 
that  "faculty  teaching  loads  be  reduced 
to  offering  a  project  one  of  every  two 
WSP's  instead  of  two  of  every  three." 
Proponents  argued  that  the  move  would 
respond  to  the  common  complaint, 
mostly  from  younger  faculty,  that  the 
extra  work  Winter  Study  requires  did 
not  allow  them  enough  time  to  do  their 
research  or  to  prepare  their  second 
semester  courses.  Opponents  of  the  one- 


were  needed  to  enforce  some  minimum 
work  level. 

Let's  Be  Serious 

The  students  were  not  the  only  people 
at  fault  in  not  taking  Winter  Study 
seriously.  Some  courses  required  practi- 
cally nothing  of  students.  The  committee 
proposed  to  have  Winter  Study  courses 
reviewed  more  stringently  by  appointing 
a  Coordinator  of  Winter  Studies  who 
would  screen  course  offerings.  Propo- 
nents hoped  that  this  broader  view  would 
produce  more  consistent  workloads. 

The  1979  modifications  seemed  to  have 
failed.  The  usual  student  reaction  to  the 
1979  guidelines  is  an  incredulous  "What, 
20  hours  of  work?  Who  are  they  kid- 
ding?", while  faculty  continue  to  shake 
their  heads,  mourn  the  failure  of  learn- 
ing for  learning's  sake,  and  give  up  on 
even  trying  to  teach  seriously  in  Janu- 
ary. If  the  present  reviewing  committee, 
called  for  in  the  1979  proposals,  is  to  pro- 
duce a  viable  educational  program  for 
Winter  Study,  it  must  overcome  these 
attitudes;  whatever  form  Winter  Study 
may  assume  over  the  next  ye-^.^  or  two,  it 
must  have  the  serious  commitment  of 
both  P'aculty  and  students.  Otherwise, 
we'll  have  yet  another  painful  review 
process  a  couple  of  years  down  the  road. 
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by  Ron  Issen 

Jon  (not  his  real  name)  sits  in 
a  darkened  room.  The  shades 
are  drawn.  A  lone  lamp  is  on. 
pouring  light  over  a  small  pile  of 
books.  Papers  are  scattered  all 
over  the  floor.  Jon's  shaking,  a 
broken    and    shattered    man. 
Every  five  minutes  or  so.  Jon 
lifts   his   head,   glances   about 
himself    wildly,    and    shrieks. 
"Bismarck  ate  avocados! " 
Jon  is  not  a  happy  man. 
Jon's  lonely.  Jon's  studying 
for  midterms.  And  . .  .Jon 'shad 
too  little  sleep. 

Muffy    (also   not   Jon's   real 
name)  is  studying  in  the  lounge. 
A  syllabus  rests  on  her  knee, 
twenty  books  are  in  her  lap  and 
a  hi-liter  is  in  her  mouth.  With  a 
cigarette  in  one  hand  and  coffee 
in  the  other.  Muffy  px'ers  wooz- 
ily  at  the  clock.  Her  green  hair 
ribbon  clashes  with  her  skirt, 
her  cardigan  sweater  doesn't 
match  her  bobby  socks,  and  her 
pony  tail  is  off  center.  Her  mono- 
grams are  misspelled  and  she's 
wearing     socks    with     her 
Topsiders. 

Muffy  is  a  confused  and  dis- 
traught young  woman. 

Muffy  is  also  studying  for 
midterms  and  .  .  .  she's  had  too 
little  sleep. 

The  stories  of  students  not 

getting  enough  sleep  are  legion. 

One  junior  related  to  me  how,  in 

his  opinion,  food  and  sleep  were 

the  big  "yins"  and  "yangs"  of 

life,  and  that  a  deficiency  in  one 

could  be  made  up  by  simply 

adjusting  one's   intake  of  the 

other  accordingly.  This  logical 

conclusion  led  one  follower  of 

this  philosophy  to  ingest  16  eggs 

for  breakfast  at  one  sitting,  a 

feat  almost  as  impressive  as  the 

98  straight  hours  he  had  stayed 


up  working  on  his  paper  prior  to 
his    gastronomic    accomplish 
ment. 

Others  attempt  to  stay  awake 
by  trying  to  work  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  position  possi- 
ble: writing  while  standing  up, 
with  one  leg  resting  on  a  chair 
behind  them,  with  alarm  clocks 
going  off  every  fifteen  minutes  . 
.  .  well,  you  get  the  picture.  Not 
getting  enough  sleep  is  like  the 
Deja  Vu  Lounge:  we  all  know 
we've  been  there  before. 

It's  4  a.m.  'vVCFM  just  went 
off.  Your  stereo  is  broken,  your 
coffee  pot  is  empty,  your  palms 
are  sweaty  and  your  arms  are 
shaking.  You  consider  calling 
President  Chandler,  just  for 
kicks,  to  find  out  what  he  really 
thinks  about  eating  garlic  in  a 
pink  taffeta  dress. 

You  are  confused.  You  are 
beginning  to  lose  it. 

Your  mind  begins  to  wander 
while  your  bed  opens  her  allur- 
ing arms  and  beckons  you  to 
come  join  her.  Frustrated,  in  a 
mad,  crazed  animal  passion, 
you  try  calling  Colonial  Pizza. 
You  are  a  deeply  disturbed 
individual. 

Desperate,  you  run  out  of  your 
room,  and  empty  your  room- 
mate's pipe  on  your  head.  But 
it  is  of  no  use.  You  too  are  study- 
ing for  midterms.  You  too  are 
lonely.  And  ...  you  too  have  had 
too  little  sleep. 

Welcome  to  .  .  .  The  Twilight 
Zone,  and  the  world  of  the  never 
turned  off  lamp. 

For  some  of  us,  the  problem  is 
not  only  chronic,  it  is  almost  a 
way  of  life.  And  yet,  it  wasn't 
always  this  way.  Chris  O'Neill 
came  to  Williams  a  mere  14 
months  ago  with  a  song  in  his 
heart,   and   a   check   for   Phil 


V\/ou\d  you  hire  a  Liberal  Arts  graduate? 


by  Donna  Inibe.«ij 

A  disturbing  amount  of  nega- 
tive publicity  about  the  practi- 
cal value  of  a  Liberal  Arts 
education  in  the  job  market  has 
surfaced  recently .  The  majority 
of  this  publicity  has  focused  on 
the  increasing  demand  for  col- 
lege graduates  with  degrees  in 
areas  such  as  engineering,  com- 
puter science,  and  business,  and 
the  consequent  decreasing 
demand  for  graduates  with 
degrees  in  arts  and  letters. 

The  New  York  Times   pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  over 
the  last  year  on  this  subject.  A 
major    source    of    statistical 
information   in    these   articles 
used  to  be  the  College  Place 
ment  Council,  an  organization 
that  conducts  surveys  and  stu- 
dies of  beginning  salary  offers 
for    college    graduates.    The 
Times  states  that  "63  percent  of 
the  job  offers  reported  by  184 
placement   offices   at   161  col- 
leges and  universities  around 
the  nation  had  gone  to  engineer- 
ing graduates,  even  though  they 
made  up  only  7  percent  of  the 
graduating    class."    This    has 
been  coupled  with  the  statement 
that  the  job  market  for  liberal 
arts  graduates  has  been  rela- 
tively flat,  and  the  prediction 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 

A  College  Placement  Council 
report  indicates  that  the  most 
offers  were  made  to  graduates 
with  degrees  in  electrical, 
mechanical  and  chemical  engi 
neering.  computer  science,  and 
business— accounting,  business 
administration  and  marketing. 

In  fact.  Williams  has  been 
doing  better  than  ever  in  recent 
years  in  terms  of  interviews  on 
campus,  job  offers,  and  starting 
salary  offers.  Both  Barbara- 
Jan  Wilson,  the  director  of  the 


Office  for  Career  Counseling, 
and  Fatma  Kassamali,  the 
assistant  director,  believe  that 
this  has  been  due  to  the  caliber 
of  the  Williams  education  and 
the  quality  of  students  that 
graduate.  Wilson  strongly 
believes  that  "it  is  not  the  major 
that  is  so  important,  but  the  type 
of  student." 

Williams    presently    has    95 
companies,   banks,   and  firms 
scheduled  to  interview  on  cam- 
pus this  academic  year,  up  from 
54   in   1979.   Among   these   are 
accounting  firms,  such  as  Ernst 
&  Whinney;  companies,  such  as 
IBM.  Mobil  Oil,  and  Procter  & 
Gamble;   financial  institutions 
such  as  Bankers  Trust,  Merrill, 
Lynch,  White,  &  Weld,  and  Mor- 
gan  Guarantee  Trust  Co.,   as 
well  as  insurance  companies, 
government  organizations,  and 
schools.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
alone,    nine    companies    have 
been  added  to  the  list,  including 
Westinghouse    and    Owens- 
Corning. 

The  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
number  of  companies  coming  to 
Williams  to  interview  in  the  past 
few  years  indicates  that  interest 
in  Williams  grads  Is  strong. 
Kassamali  points  out  that  many 
of  these  companies  have  found 
that,  in  the  long  run,  students 
from  good  liberal  arts  schools 
such  as  Williams  are  valuable 
employees. 

While  graduates  from  busi- 
ness and  technical  schools  may 
be  more  productive  in  the  short 
run  because  of  their  specialized 
training,  Williams  graduates 
prove  to  be  superior  in  the  long 
run  because  of  organizational, 
analytical,  writing,  and  inter- 
personal skills.  In  order  to 
accommodate  strong  liberal 
arts    graduates,    companies, 


firms  and  banks  are  providing 
management  business  training 
programs  as  part  of  the  first 
year  or  two  of  employment. 

President    Chandler,    in   his 


convocation  address  this  fall, 
indicated  what  he  felt  were 
strengths  of  a  Williams  liberal 
arts  education:  "Learning  as  an 
end  in  itself  is  the  central  pur- 
pose of  a  liberal  arts  college. 


Smith  in  his  pocket.  A  small, 
scrappy  fighter,  he  came  to  this 
city  of  big  lights,  this  city  of 
broad  shoulders,  this  hub,  this 
Williamstown,  a  different  man. 
He  was  young.  He  was  impres- 
sionable. He  was  free  from 
acne.  Now,  he  studies  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.  "But  I  can't! 
I  have  to  read  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  tomorrow,"  Chris  tells  the 
scantily  clad  freshman  in  his 
room. 

Chris  is  a  sick  young  man. 
And  .  .  .  he's  been  getting  too 
little  sleep. 

Concerned  for  Chris's  health, 
as  well  as  my  continued  access 
to  his  coffee  pot,  I  went  to  Prof. 
R.  G.  L.  Waite,  historian,  to  get 
a  perspective  on  the  problem. 
"The  problem  is  chronic.  The 
problem  is  historic— for  years 
undergraduates  have  been  suf- 
fering,"  responded  the 
professor. 

What  a  crazy  college  life.  All 
around,  the  "bleary  eyed"  look 
seems  to  be  in.  Studying  til'  6 
a.m.,  that's  the  life,  eh  baby? 
Dr.  Talbot,  college  psychiatrist, 
thinks  not. 

Talbot  maintains  that  with  a 
chronic  lack  of  sleep  people 
"can  feel  desperate,  truly  quite 
desperate. "  All  of  us  ha  ve  cycli- 
cal sleep  patterns— times  of  the 
day  when  we  are  more  awake 
than  at  others.  Yet  academics, 
preoccupations,  worries  about 
other  affairs,  and  problems 
"with  one's  social  life  or  lack 
thereof"  can  all  contribute  to 
the  making  of  what  is  a  chronic 
sleep  problem.  Especially 
around  what  Talbot  refers  to  as 
"crunch"  time,  the  number  of 
people  seeing  him  increases.  As 
the  doctor  notes,  this  feeling  of 
getting  inadequate  amounts  of 
sleep  can  compound  other  prob- 
lems to  the  point  that  insomnia 
becomes  only  a  root  of  what  Is 
now  a  much  larger  and  more 
serious  set  of  problems. 

Although  not  getting  enough 
sleep  can  thus  be  a  vicious  cir- 
cle, we  often  overestimate  the 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Perry    stages     stu(dent    drama 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Princeton  University 

The    Princeton    University 
marching    band    was    banned 
from  performing  its  halftime 
show  during  the  Princeton-West 
Point  football  game  on  October 
10,    Associated   Press   reports. 
Officials  at   the  U.S.  Military 
Academy    at     West     Point 
objected  to  the  sexual  innuen- 
does of  the  Tiger  band's  half- 
time  skits,  especially  after  the 
furor  raised  by  the  band's  skit  at 
the  Princeton-University  of  Del- 
aware game  on  September  26. 
That    performance,    which 
included    word-plays    such   as 
"organic"    for    "orgasm," 
reportedly    offended    some 
elderly  Princeton  alumni  and, 
according   to    Princeton    band 
president    Michael   Sanford, 
brought    to    bear    "the    very 
strong  suggestion— lots  of  ver- 
bal heat— that  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  change  our  ways." 

The  scripts  for  Princeton 
band's  halftime  skits— read 
over  the  stadium  public  address 
system  as  the  band  marches 
onto  the  field— are  reviewed  by 
a  three-meml)er  panel  of  Prin- 
ceton administrators  before 
they  take  the  air.  One  member 
of  the  panel,  assistant  dean  of 
student  affairs  Karen  Tilbor. 
said  that  in  the  future  she  would 
be  more  cautious  about  approv- 
ing such  scripts. 

The  band's  absence  from  the 
Army  game  was  the  first  such 
absence  from  a  Princeton  game 


in  49  years. 
Wesleyan  University 

About  200  people  rallied 
October  12  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  in  response  to  demonstra- 
tions by  that  group  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  event  was  marked  by  a 
rather  small  turnout,  according 
to  the  Wesleyan  Argus.  If  pros- 
pective students  and  their  par- 
ents had  not  supplemented  their 
ranks,  the  demonstrators  were 
in  danger  of  being  outnumbered 
by  the  local  press.  Eight  speak- 
ers addressed  the  crowd  on  top- 
ics ranging  from  a  brief  history 
of  K.K.K.  activities  in  Connecti- 
cut to  racism  and  atrocities  in 
South  Africa. 

One  recurring  theme  in  many 
of  the  speeches,  however,  was 
the  connection  between  the 
spirit  of  the  Klan  and  the  activ- 
ity of  the  government  under  the 
Reagan  administration.  "The 
Klan  applauds  when  affirma- 
tive action  programs  are  dil- 
uted," pointed  out  one  speaker. 
Another  common  idea  in  the 
presentations  was  the  discount- 
ing of  the  Klan  as  much  of  a 
threat  in  Itself.  The  true  danger, 
they  said,  lies  in  the  spirit  the 
group  represents. 

Rensselaer    Polytechnic 
Institute 

The  students  eat,  sleep,  and 
work  in  the  "hockey  line." 

Living  out  in  the  cold  24  hours 
a  day  for  over  a  month,  they 
devote  their  lives  to  the  acquisi- 


tion of  prime  seats  for  hockey 
games.  Life  for  these  R.P.I,  stu- 
dents is  in  the  line  .  .  .  appar- 
ently consists  largely  of 
huddling  in  their  sleeping  bags 
in  an  effort  to  stay  warm;  no 
permanent  structures  and  no 
heating  and  cooking  devices  are 
allowed.  A  pizza  man  makes 
regular  visits  to  feed  the  stu- 
dents and  a  "student  senator" 
constantly  checks  to  make  sure 
the  proper  number  of  people  are 
in  line.  While  there  are  rela- 
tively few  students  who  stay  in 
line  for  as  long  as  a  month,  in  the 
last  week  before  tickets  are 
available  the  whole  student 
union  building  is  surrounded  by 
students  and  sleeping   bags. 

After  ten  years  of  existence, 
the  line  has  finally  achieved 
national  recognition.  A  CBS 
film  crew  went  to  R.P.I,  in  early 
October  to  do  a  feature  on  the 
line  for  the  show  "Morning  with 
Charles  Kuralt".  The  film  crew 
interviewed  the  students  in  line, 
the  hockey  players  and  coaches, 
and  others  on  campus  in  their 
attempt  to  document  this  ulti- 
mate manifestation  of  sports 
fanaticism. 

The  importance  of  good  seat 
selection  is  apparently  due  to 
many  poles  which  block  the 
views  of  fans  in  the  Field  House 
where  the  home  hockey  games 
take  place.  The  games,  unsur- 
prisingly, are  well  attended, 
with  about  3,900  people  usually 
turning  out  for  each  match. 


by  Lori  Miller 

Students  walking  through 
Perry  House  this  week  may  be 
surprised  by  the  bright  lights  and 
unusual  dialogue  emanating 
from  the  living  room.  What 
these  unsuspecting  people  will 
have  encountered  is  a  perfor- 
mance of  Margaret,  Are  You 
Grieving,  a  play  by  Williams 
senior  Cheryl  Martin,  which 
will  be  shown  In  Perry  House 
the  evenings  of  November  5,  6 
and  7. 

Margaret,  Are  You  Grieving? 

focuses  on  a  young  career 
woman  who  returns  home  for 
her  father's  funeral.  The  father, 
we  learn,  was  a  drunk  who  fre- 
quently neglected  his  family, 
and  the  funeral,  consequently, 
evokes  more  in  his  daughter 
than  mere  grief. 

Although  Martin  denies  that 
the  play  is  autobiographical  "in 
the  real  sense,"  she  admits  that 
her  personal  involvement  in  the 
piece  runs  deep.  "The  main 
character  is  in  some  ways 
really  me,"  she  says.  "She 
expresses  a  facet  of  my  person- 


ality which  many  people  would 
never  believe  is  there,  but  which 
exists  nonetheless." 

Margaret,  Are  You  Grieving? 

represents  Martin's  first  effort 
at  playwriting.  She  accomp- 
lished much  of  the  actual  writ- 
ing of  the  piece  in  a  workshop 
held  by  theatre  professor  Jill 
Nassivera  last  spring.  Addi- 
tional revisions  occurred  when 
the  play  went  on  stage  this  fall. 

"At  that  point  I  discovered 
that  a  lot  of  the  dialogue  I  had 
written  was  impossible  to 
speak,"  Martin  says.  "In  the 
first  version,  I  had  made  the 
language  extremely  direct  and 
expressive  of  what  the  charac- 
ters were  feeling.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  result  was  very 
melodramatic.  As  I  revised,  I 
placed  less  and  less  stress  on  the 
dialogue,  so  that  the  final  ver- 
sion has  its  greatest  emphasis 
on  the  characters  implied 
rather  than  stated  communica- 
tion." 

Bringing  Martin's  characters 
to  life  is  a  small  and  surpris- 
ingly young  cast.  With  a  single 


A  KTS- ACTS-ACTS 


Slide  Lecture 

John  Brearly,  Chief  Conser- 
vator at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  will  speak  on 
the  treatment  of  paintings  on 
Wednesday,  November  4  at  1 
p.m.  at  the  Clark.  Admission  is 
free  and  the  public  is  invited. 

Ives  Films 

Two  films  which  profile  the 
composer  Charles  Ives  will  be 
shown  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 4  at  4:15  p.m.  in  Brooks- 
Rogers  Recital  Hall.  The  two 
movies,  "A  Good  Dissonance 
Like  a  Man"  and  "Are  my  Ears 
on  Wrong?"  will  be  shown  in 
conjunction  with  Music  114F 
and  are  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 

Goldberg  to  Read 

Gerald  Jay  Goldberg,  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  English  and 
author  of  the  award  winning 
"The  Lynching  of  Orin  New- 
field,"  will  read  from  his  forth- 
coming novel.  Heart  Payments 
on  Wednesday  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
room  3  Griffin  Hall. 

Art  Film 

Jean-Francois  Millet  and 
John  Constable  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  next  film  in  the  ongo- 


ing series  on  Classic  and 
Romantic  art.  The  film  will  be 
shown  Friday  at  1: 00  p.m.  in  the 
Clark  auditorium,  and  will  be 
repeated  on  Sunday  at  3: 00p.m. 

Favorite  French  Film 

"Mr.  Hulot's  Holiday,"  the 
first  in  a  series  of  six  favorite 
French  films  will  be  shown  this 
Friday  evening  at  the  Clark  Art 
Institute  Auditorium.  Admis- 
sion is  $1.00. 

Young  Artist's  Series 

Robert  Mayerovitch,  award 
winning  pianist  will  give  a  per- 
formance on  Friday,  November 
6  at  8: 30  p.m.  in  Brooks  Rogers 
Recital  Hall.  His  program  will 
include  Czerny's,  Variations  on 
a  Theme  by  Rode,  Bartok's 
Dance  Suite  and  Sonata,  and 
Musorgski's  Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition. Admission  is  free. 

Ragtime  Concert 

The  Peabody  Ragtime 
Ensemble  will  present  a  concert 
of  popular  ragtime  numbers  on 
Sat.,  November  7  at  8:30p.m.  in 
the  Clark  Art  Institute  Audito- 
rium. Admission  is  $3.50  for  the 
general  public,  $3.00  for 
members  and  $2.50  for  students 
and  seniors. 


exception,  all  of  the  actors  are 
freshmen,  and  hence  new  to  the 
Williams  stage.  The  cast,  in 
order  of  appearance,  is  Leslie 
Williams  as  Maggie,  Dom  Ferro 
as  Maggie's  boyfriend  Brian, 
Beckie  Kravetz,  as  Maggie's 
mother.  Amy  Chapman  Smith 
as  Maggie's  younger  sister 
Carla,  and  Sam  Bentley  as  an  old 
friend  of  the  family. 

The  staging  of  a  production  in 
a  residential  house  represents  a 
breakthrough  in  the  use  of 
theatrical  space,  according  to 
director  Diego  Arciniegas  '82. 
Most  other  smaller  productions 
have  gone  up  on  the  stage  of 
either  the  AMT's  studio  theatre 
or  Jesup  Hall— both  of  which 
leave  something  to  be  desired  in 
terms  of  atmosphere  and  physi- 
cal space.  The  interior  of  a  Row 
House,  however,  with  its 
smaller  dimensions  and  wood- 
panelled  floors  and  walls 
creates  an  intimate  environ- 
ment for  both  actors  and 
audiences,  as  well  as  providing 
a  ready-made  set  for  indoor 
scenes.  Arciniegas  calls  the  liv- 
ing room  in  Perry  "the  greatest 
space  in  the  world.  It's  small, 
intense  and  intimate— just  the 
thing  we  need  for  a  play  such  as 
this  one  in  which  all  elements 
must  fit  together." 

Arciniegas  is  quick  to  credit 
the  members  of  Perry  House  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  venture. 
In  addition  to  encouraging  the 
use  of  their  living  room  as  a 
mini-theatre,  house  members 
have  offered  the  production 
extra  funds,  to  supplement 
those  given  by  Cap  'n  Bells  and 
have  also  offered  their  assist- 
ance in  serving  refreshments 
after  Thursday's  opening  night 
performance. 

Curtain  time  for  the  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  Saturday  perfor- 
mances is  9: 00  p.m.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  door  of  Perry 
House  at  8:00  p.m.  each  night 
and  a  50<r  donation  is  requested. 


Daniel  Phillips,  violinist,  will  perform  with  the  Marlboro  musicians  at  the 
Clark  Art  Institute  this  Wednesday,  November  4,  at  8:30  p.m.  The  program 
will  include  works  by  Mozart,  Schoenberg  and  Dvorak.  Admission  is  $4.50 
for  the  general  public,  $4.00  for  Clark  members  and  $1.00  for  students. 

Recital  spotlights 
Faure  and  Beethoven 


by  Greg  Capaldini 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  con- 
noisseur of  music  to  appreciate 
the    works   of    Gabriel    Faure 
(1845-1924).  Anyone  who  likes 
Hellenic  art  would  recognize  a 
parallel    in    Faure's    elegant, 
refined,    and    supremely    bal- 
anced  style.   Someone  with   a 
sense  of  history  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  way  Faure's  admi- 
nistrative moves  as  head  of  the 
Paris    Conservatoire    threw 


Concert  Listing 


Tues.,  Nov.  3  Moody  Blues, 
Boston  Garden 

Wed.,  Nov.  4  Jerry  Garcia, 
Palace,  Albany 
Nazareth,  Springfield  Civ- 
ic Center 

Thurs.,    Nov.    5   Devo,    Or- 
pheum.  Boston 
Garland   Jeffries,    Para- 
dise, Boston 

Karla  Devito,  JB  Scott's, 
Albany 

Fri.,  Nov.  6  Albert  Collins, 
RPI,  Troy 


Iron  City  House  Rockers, 
Channel,  Boston 
Sat.,  Nov.  7  Frank  Zappa- 
Changed  from  Cape  Cod 
Coliseum  to  Case  Ctr.  Bos- 
ton U. 

Nazareth,  Orpheum,  Bos- 
ton 

Tubes,    Stage    W.    Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Nov.  11  Jerry  Garcia,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Springfield 

prepared  by 
Toonerville    Trolley 


Vegetarians  sprout  roots  on  campus 


by  Lynn  Vendinello 

Vegetarians  are  appearing  on 
the  Williams  campus  with 
greater  frequency.  There  are 
basically  three  types  of  vegetar- 
ians: those  who  omit  all  types  of 
animal  protein  from  their  diets, 
those  who  avoid  red  meat  but 
consume  fish  and  fowl,  and 
those  who  eat  milk  and  eggs  but 
not  poultry  or  fish. 

Reasons  for  becoming  vege- 
tarian vary.  Many  students  did 
it  upon  arriving  at  Williams. 
One  student  commented,  "I  just 
thought  I'd  give  it  a  try . "  Others 
were  converted  by  taste. 
"Given  the  choice  between 
mushroom  and  spinach  quiche 
or  meatloaf,  I  choose  the 
quiche,"  said  another.  Many 
simply  prefer  to  eat  more  natu- 
ral, more  healthful  foods. 

Some  students  stress  the 
nutritional  value  of  vegetarian 


meals  as  compared  to  meat 
dishes.  Mara  Bun  '84  remarked, 
"We  waste  so  much  energy 
feeding  cows  to  suit  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  the  meat  and 
potatoes  dinner.  We'd  be  much 
better  off  learning  to  consume 
other,  more  efficient  protein 
sources." 

Kevin  Rocap  '82,  of  the  Willi- 
ams Hunger  Action  Project, 
suggested  that  people  read  A 
Diet  For  A  Small  Planet  by 
Frances  Moore  Lappe  to  learn 
the  inefficiency  of  using  meat  as 
a  primary  protein  source. 

The  vegetarians  on  campus 
have  some  complaints  about  the 
variety  and  taste  of  the  vegetar- 
ian dishes  served.  "I  don't  know 
why  they  have  to  make  it  taste 
so  bad,"  noted  Andree  Corroon 
'84.  Rocap  realizes  that  cooking 
for  large  numt)ers  of  students  is 
difficult,  yet  he  comments, 
"Vegetarian  meals  need  more 


seasoning;  without  seasoning 
nothing  is  going  to  taste  good." 

Besides  taste,  many  vegetar- 
ians complained  of  the  limited 
variety  of  low-fat  protein  sour- 
ces. Some  complained  of  finding 
too  many  fillers  and  not  enough 
natural  foods.  Susan  Bragdon 
'83  questioned  the  serving  of 
good  fish  and  vegetable  dishes 
on  a  particular  evening,  follow- 
ing the  next  night  by  a  selection 
of  Salisbury  steak  and  stewed 
lentils  that  forced  her  to  dine  on 
peanut  butter  and  ice  cream. 

Williams'  dietetic  nutrition- 
ist, Virginia  Skorupski,  selects 
the  vegetarian  dishes.  Occa- 
sionally she  experiments  with 
new  recipes,  later  questioning 
the  servers  about  students' 
responses. 

"I  don't  know  if  a  dish  like  kid- 
ney bean  and  rice  pie  is  going  to 
go  over,"  said  Skorupski,  "so  I 
ask  the  servers.  But  it's  mainly 


the  non-vegetarians  who  com- 
plain. I  may  find  a  dish  that  is 
nutritionally  great,  but  flops 
because  there  are  more  non- 
vegetarians  eating  the  dish  than 
there  are  vegetarians. 

"If  we  served  a  choice  of  only 
two  dishes,  omitting  the  vege- 
tarian option,  it  would  be  easier 
for  the  cooks  and  the  budget  but 
we'd  have  a  lot  of  unhappy  stu- 
dents to  deal  with,"  she  added. 
Skorupski's  office,  located  in 
Baxter,  welcomes  students' 
comments  and  suggestions. 

Vegetarians  may  find  the  food 
here  bland  and  taring.  Yet  over- 
all, most  said  they  thought  the 
vegetarian  food  options  are  bet- 
ter at  Williams  than  at  other 
schools.  Also,  many  vegetar- 
ians choose  the  option  of  living 
off-campus,  which  gives  them 
absolute  freedom  over  their 
diets. 


France  to  the  forefront  of  mod- 
ern music. 

The  songs  from  this  master's 
huge  catalogue  would  strllce 
connoisseurs  of  poetry  as 
incredibly  astute  settings,  as 
many  manage  to  endow  the  text 
with  greater  meaning. 

This  year's  second  Music  in 
the  Round  recital  Friday  night 
at  BR  HaJl  afforded  such  a  lis- 
tening   opportunity,    offering 
Faure's  Piano  Quartet  #1  in  its 
first  half.  This  early  opus  (only 
his    second    chamber    work) 
exhibits    all    the    hallmarks- 
melody,    fluidity,    slimness   of 
texture— for  which  its  creator  is 
famous.    The    MITR    players 
seemed    to    understand    the 
potentially  evasive   style,   but 
technical    considerations    pre- 
cluded a  total  success.  Rhyth- 
mic impetus  was  lacking  until 
the  finale,  and  the  string  timbre 
could  have  been  better  blended 
at  times. 

Selections  of  a  less  genteel 
nature  made  up  the  second  part 
of  the  program.  Hindimith's 
Clarinet  Quintet  dates  from 
what  could  be  called  that  com- 
poser's "vulgar"  period,  In 
which  elements  of  jazz,  parody, 
and  Dadaism  were  not  uncom- 
mon devices.  There  are  some 
truly  interesting  moments  in 
this  score,  particular  in  the  fast 
central  movement,  in  which  the 
clarinetist  is  required  to  switch 
from  a  normal-range  B-flat 
instrument  to  the  squally, 
higher-pitched  E-flat  one.  Here 
MITR's  ensemble  work  was 
tight  as  a  drum,  resulting  in  the 
best  performance  of  the 
evening. 

The  recital  ended  with  Beet- 
hoven's Serenade  in  D  for 
string  trio.  This  piece  always 
surprises  those  who  imagine 
Beethoven  a  humorless,  grim 
fellow  (as  portrayed  in  the  bust 
of  him  in  the  Music  Center 
lobby).  There  is  plenty  of 
whimsy  in  its  seven  brief  move- 
ments, and  the  playful  feeling  of 
the  whole  piece  remained  intact 
in  this  performance,  despite 
rather  broody  interpretations  of 
the  slow  movements. 
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All  offended 

Continued  from  Page  2 

am  tired  of  being  told  that  it 
must  make  a  difference  to  me. 
As  long  as  that  Idea  persists,  so 
will  the  problem.  We  must  get 
together  as  friends,  we  must 
stop  barricading  ourselves 
behind  our  defenses,  because  it 
is  only  together  that  we  shall 
overcome. 

(  aroline  Kettlewel)   '84 


TIEKS-ILCTTECS-ILIET 


nsulting 


To  the  editor: 

We.  as  well  as  many  others, 
were  greatly  offended  by  the 
comments  of  Kathy  Finnell  in 
the  October  27  Record  article, 
"Cross  Burning:  Tensions  Per- 
sist."   Quoting    Finnell.    "The 
cross  burning  and  what  came 
after  .  .  .  were  an  insult  not  just 
to  blacks,  but   to  anyone  who 
isn't  Caucasian."  This  unfortu- 
nate   statement    displays    the 
type  of  reverse  racism  which 
has  been  partly  responsible  for 
the  very  tensions  that  Ms.  Fin- 
nell decries.  If  she  is  indeed  con- 
cerned   that    "(nothing)    has 
changed  since  last  year,"  per- 
haps she  might  do  her  part  by 
reconsidering    her    harmful 
we  they  attitude. 

The  comments  of  Finnell 
were  distressing  for  two 
reasons.  First,  by  unsubtly  in- 
sinuating that  only  "non- 
Caycasians"  were  insulted  by 
last  November's  occurrences, 
Finnell  shows  a  great  deal  of 
insensitivity  to  the  struggles  of 
many  minority  groups  who 
have  been  persecuted  through- 
out history.  The  burning  cross  is 
not  only  a  symbol  of  hatred 
towards  non-Caucasians.  It  has 
also  been  used  by  groups  like 
the  KKK  as  a  terror-tactic 
against  Jews,  Catholics,  and 
other  "Caucasian"  minorities. 

Secondly.  Finnell  chooses  to 
forget  that  the  outcr>-  against 
the  cross-burning  came  from 
many  others  as  well  as 
members  of  the  BSD.  Out  of  the 
1600  people  who  attended  the 
anti-cross  burning  rally  and  the 
anti-racism  forum.  Finnell  may 
have  noticed  more  than  a  few 
Caucasians  present,  who  were 
obviously  concerned  and  upset 
as  well.  By  ignoring  these  peo- 
ple in  her  comments,  Finnell  is 
being  both  unfair  and 
inaccurate. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that 
Finnell's    comments    in    last 
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week's  Record  were  an  insult, 
not  just  to  "Caucasian"  minori- 
ties, not  just  to  the  many  Cauca 
sians  on  campus  who  were 
indeed  distressed  and  by  the 
cross  burning  and  its  after- 
math, but  to  everyone,  regard- 
less of  race,  who  condemns 
hatred  and  persecution. 

Sincerely. 

Scott  Corngold  'H4 
Beth  (iroKsman  'H4 


Try  us 


To  the  editor: 

In  the  Record  article  on  the 
new  Writing  Workshop,  a  stu- 
dent was  quoted  as  saying:  "It's 
a  good  idea,  but  I  probably 
won't  ever  use  it.  The  thing  is,  if 
you  use  it,  you  have  to  put  on  the 
paper  that  you  used  it."  This 
student's  concern  seems  also  to 
be  shared  by  others.  Use  of  the 
Writing  Workshop,  some  stu- 
dents think,  can  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  their  grades, 
if  only  because  to  seek  help  may 
look  like  an  admission  of  incom- 
petence. I  hope  I  can  help  to  cor- 
rect this  unfortunate  miscon- 
ception . 

The  faculty  is  fully  aware  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Writing  work- 
shop is  to  give  students  help 
with  composition  not  subject 
matter,  expression  not  ideas. 
Since  most  faculty  feel  that  a 
great  many  students  need  to 
improve  their  writing,  and  that 
greater  efforts  need  to  be  made 
in  this  direction,  use  of  the  work- 
shop is  far  more  likely  to  be 
viewed  positively  than  nega- 
tively. If  you  are  still  concerned 
that  going  to  the  workshop 
might  lower  your  grade,  ask 
your  instructors  to  tell  you  how 
it  will  affect  their  resp>onse  to 
your  papers. 

Let  me  mention,  too,  that  we 
have  simplified  the  procedure 
for  acknowledging  use  of  the 
workshop.  For  work  you  have 
discussed  with  a  tutor  and  will 
be  submitting  to  class,  we  will 
give  you  the  following  note  to 
attach  to  your  paper:  "I  have 
used  the  Writing  Workshop  as  a 
resource  for  this  paper  and  saw 
(name  of  tutor) . 

Sincerely, 

Suzanne  Graver 

Dept.  of  English 

&  Coordinator  of  Student 

Writing  Tutorials 

Stereotype 

To  the  editor: 

Last  week's  editorial  com- 
ment entitled  "Cross  Still 
Burns"  voiced  certain  stereo- 
typical misconceptions  that 
continue  to  exist  with  regards  to 
the  black  student  body  on  this 
campus. 

It  is  very  easy  to  place  the 
burden  of  racial  segregation  on 
a  mere  six  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  with  the  statement 
"Black  students  continue  to 
cluster  in  two  residential  houses 
.  .  ."  Indeed,  it  implies  that  all 
black  students  on  this  campus 
are  involved  in  building  racial 


barriers  through  self-exile,  and 
failing  to  extend  to,  or  interact 
with  the  rest  of  the  student  body. 
Of  course,  the  remaining  94  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  is 
involved  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  racial  isolation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
significant  number  of  black  stu- 
dents request  to  be  housed 
together.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
location  just  happens  to  be  the 
Berkshire  Quad.  However,  how 
do  you  explain  the  number  of 
black  students  who  find  them 
selves  in  the  Berkshire  Quad, 
despite  all  efforts  to  be  housed 
elsewhere? 

The  observation  that  "Black 
students  continue  to  eat 
together  as  a  group  in  Baxter" 
creates  the  illusion  that  the 
black  student  body  racially 
segregate  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  student  body.  I  sup- 
pose that  when  the  football  play- 
ers, or  the  theatre  majors,  or 
the  runners,  or  the  poll  sci 
majors  etc.  .  .  .  are  racially 
segregating  themselves  when 
they  eat  as  a  group?  It  has 
become  obvious  that  the  idea  of 
the  'Black  Table'  as  a  form  of 
racial  segregation  needs  to  be 
changed.  Could  a  new  explana- 
tion involve  social  and  not  racial 
segregation:  That  those  who 
live  with  each  other  might  want 
to  eat  with  each  other,  or  that 
those  who  share  a  common 
background  or  activity  might 
feel  more  at  ease  with  each 
other?  Furthermore,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  all  one-hundred 
and  some  odd  blacks  eat  at  the 
same  table,  at  the  same  time,  in 
any  one  of  the  college  dining 
halls. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  two  misconcep- 
tions were  addressed,  and 
explained  by  the  black  student 
body  in  the  discussions  that  fol- 
lowed the  cross  burning. 
Obviously,  very  few  of  the  stu- 
dent body  were  listening  ...  as 
usual,  right? 

Herve  Jean-Baptiste  '84 

Refunds 

To  the  editors: 

Regarding  the  recent  criti- 
cism concerning  the  Film  Socie- 
ty's failure  to  advertise  the 
"disturbing  nature"  of  the  film 
Taxi  Driver,  it  has  never  been 
our  policy  to  provide  any  more 
information  about  a  film  than 
its  rating  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America.  It  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  an 
individual's  reaction  to  a  film 
will  be:  what  some  find  "dis- 
turbing" others  may  find 
thought-provoking.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  a  film's  rating 
does  not  say  much  about  the 
nature  of  the  film,  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  feasible  or  reasonable  to 
preview  every  film  and  specify 
scenes  or  aspects  of  the  subject 
matter  we  consider  might  be 
offensive  to  viewers. 

Every  viewer  runs  the  risk  of 
disappointment  in  a  film,  and 
the  Film  Society  does  not  gua- 
rantee that  all  its  films  will 
satisfy  the  tastes  of  all  viewers. 


Johnny's  Rent-a-Lemon 

$10  a  day 
10C  a  mile 

Will  deliver  and  pick  up  the 
cars  in  the  Williamstown  area. 


JOSEPH  E  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat.   ^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


4' 


In  future,  if  anyone  feels  the 
need  to  leave  a  film  because  he 
or  she  finds  it  disturbing,  the 
Film  Society  will  be  glad  to 
refund  his  or  her  money. 

Barb  Gulino  '82 

Pete  Struzzi  '82 

Coordinators,  Williams 

Film  Society 


reassuring  notions  of  our  own 
self-worth.  Only  then  can  we 
begin  to  rebuild  a  world  view 
which  reflects  the  multiplicity 
and  lack  of  absolutism  per- 
ceived by  those  who  wish  to  face 
their  fellow  human  beings  not  as 
members  of  rival  clans  but  as 
members  of  the  same  imperfect 
community  and  the  same 
flawed  species. 

Jeffrey  Perry  '82 
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Bob  Gaudino  lives  on  in  those  who  loved  him 


Fixed  ideas        Women  object 


To  the  editor: 

Commemorations  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  cross  burn- 
ing to  further  dialogue  concern- 
ing racism  and  racial  tension 
are,  I  am  afraid,  doomed  to  a 
very  limited  success  unless  we 
all  take  time  to  consider  some 
essential  facts  about  Williams 
life. 

First,  to  be  at  Williams  Col- 
lege is  to  have  certain  preten- 
sions. By  matriculating  here, 
one  is  implicity  subscribing  to 
the  self-created  Williams  myth, 
according  to  which  a  Williams 
education  makes  one  a  member 
of  the  intellectual  elite  (have 
you  ever  noticed  how  irVipossi- 
ble  it  is  to  discuss  Williams  with- 
out the  word  "elite"  cropping 
up?)  The  beliefs  and  behaviors 
of  a  Williams  man  or  woman  are 
presumably  justified  by  the  four 
years  of  intense  soul-searching 
and  socratic  dialectic  which  is 
the  essence  of  a  Williams  educa- 
tion. Much  of  our  behavior  is 
subconsciously  determined  by 
the  fact  that  someday  President 
Chandler  will  be  handing  each 
of  us  a  desiccated  animal  skin 
which  affirms,  in  effect,  that  the 
bearer  can  do  no  intellectual 
wrong. 

Secondly,  at  this  college  most 
people  seem  inclined  to  identify 
themselves  with  one  or  more  of 
the  stereotyped  sub-cultures 
which  make  up  the  Williams 
community.  Diversity  at  Willi- 
ams must  be  working,  because 
while  in  years  past  our  older 
siblings  apparently  had  a  single 
monolithic  model  of  the  Willi- 
ams Man  to  live  up  to  today  one 
is  free  to  adopt  the  outer  trap- 
pings of  any  of  a  number  of  sub- 
group characters:  corporate, 
preppie,  pre-med,  social  acti- 
vist, artistf  sensitive  intellec- 
tual, athlete,  and  so  on. 

Despite  our  conscious  opposi- 
tion to  racism  and  segregation, 
it  always  seems  to  turn  out  that 
a  de  facto  apartheid  system  pre- 
vails not  only  with  regard  to 
various  ethnic  groups  whose 
existence  is  acknowledged  by 
the  world  at  large,  but  also  with 
regard  to  almost  any  sub-group 
on  campus  except  one's  own. 

What  must  be  done?  Demon- 
strations of  anger  and  concern 
such  as  those  of  November  1st 
have  value,  certainly,  but  I 
can't  help  but  worry  that  the 
strange  alchemy  which  seems 
to  act  on  everything  on  this  cam- 
pus will  convert  the  sincere 
desire  to  improve  matters  into 
more  of  the  complacency  and 
self-satisfaction  which  is  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  what  is 
most  urgently  needed  is  an 
alteration  of  our  ideas  about 
what  a  Williams  education 
should  be.  Instead  of  affirming 
our  previously  conceived  sys- 
tems of  value  and  thought,  our 
education  should  challenge, 
even  insult,  these  systems. 
Instead  of  knitting  our  brows 
and  reaching  for  our  highligh- 
ters, we  need  to  l)e  shocked  into 
seeing  the  degree  to  which  we 
sleep  walk  complacently 
through  our  four  years  here. 
Our  professors  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  us  destroy 


To  the  editor: 

In  the  article  on  the  alumni 
Octet  concert  in  the  October 
27th  issue,  Steve  Epstein  man- 
aged to  insult  nearly  half  the 
student  population  and  at  the 
same  time  reveal  just  how  well 
he  knows  the  females  on  cam- 
pus. What's  even  better,  he 
accomplished  this  in  just  five 
words,  "teenie  bopper  from 
Mission  Park."  What  a  guy. 

Grow  up.  Steve.  There  are  no 
teenie  boppers  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, only  intelligent  women 
who  resent  being  called  "sweet 
young  things,"  because  this 
implies  that  we  are  sex  objects 
without  brains.  Without  offend- 
ing Lyman  Casey,  I  would  point 
out  that  his  looks  are  not  why  we 
attend  Octet  concerts;  we  attend 
for  the  same  reasons  that  men 
do— in  expectation  of  good 
music  and  good  (sic)  jokes. 

Sincerely, 
Marcia  Voorhis  '84 

.  .  .  and  object 

To  the  editor: 

I  have  tried  to  ignore  Steve 
Epstein  this  year  and  his  super- 
fluous, conceited,  insipid 
"sports  articles,  "but  I  cannot 
let  it  go  anymore.  Up  to  now  I 
have  ignored  his  trivialization 
of  women's  sports,  his  delegat- 
ing women's  articles  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  and  to  Jock 
Scraps.  I  have  ignored  the  lack 
of  equal  coverage,  legitimized 
by  the  famous  excuse  "no  arti- 
cles were  submitted."  I  had 
even  hoped  that  after  Sue 
Smith's  letter  of  the  October  6 
issue,  he  might  have  reformed; 
but  he  is  getting  worse. 

His  most  recent  articles, 
"Field  Hockey:  Confusing  But 
Fun"  and  "Aging  Octets  Still 
Sentimental"  are  outrageous.  I 
am  not  interested  in  Epstein's 
stock  characterizations  of 
"coeds".  Frankly,  I  am  too 
tired  and  pressed  for  time  to  sift 
through  his  "narrative  style." 
Epstein  refuses  to  treat  women 
as  capable  and  intelligent. 
Instead  he  writes  about  his 
preoccupation  with  the  team's 
legs,  skirts,  and  appearances. 

Epstein  made  a  charming 
observation  that  field  hockey  is 
not  like  football.  Football  is  not 
the  norm  for  all  things;  nor  is 
field  hockey  the  epitome  of  fem- 
inine sports  as  he  implied  by 
characterizing  it  as  "a  game  of 
finesse,  passing,  and  team- 
work." What  team  sport  isn't  a 
game  of  finesse,  passing,  and 
teamwork?  Does  skill  and  agil- 
ity pertain  only  to  female 
sports?  And  what  about  the 
men's  field  hockey  teams  in 
Europe? 

Women  athletes  are  as 
serious  and  as  dedicated  to  their 
sports  as  men,  and  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  such.  If  Epstein  feels 
unable  to  treat  the  women's 
sports  articles  fairly,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  contact  the  team 
captains.  It  would  be  a  refresh- 
ing change  to  read,  enjoy,  and 
understand  the  sports  section  of 
the  Record. 

Sincerely, 
Elizabeth  Jex  '83 
Continued  on  Page  8 


by  Michael  Govan 

When  most  Williams  students  think  of 
great  college  professors,  they  think  of 
someone  like  Mark  Hopkins  or  Charles 
Keller.  People  who  knew  them  are  never 
able  to  forget  the  impact  that  these  pro- 
fessors made  In  their  lives.  One  such  pro- 
fessor was  Bob  Gaudino,  who  taught 
Political  Theory  at  Williams  from  195.5  to 
1974. 

Gaudino  died  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1974,  but  his  spirit  lives  on  through  col- 


New  York  City,  October  3  and  4.  Attend 
ing  the  conference  were  six  alumni  from 
the  Advisory  Committee,  13  faculty,  four 
students,  and  one  trustee. 

In  his  opening  remarks  at  the  confer- 
ence, Herzog  stated  that  the  first  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  "to  renew  and 
enhance  our  understanding  of  Mr.  Gau- 
dino's  insights,  aims,  and  methods."  In 
doing  so  the  Committee  began  to  "deter- 
mine how  Mr.  Gaudino's  insights  might 
be  given  expression  at  Williams  today." 

Herzog  noted,  however,  that  the  "new 


''We've  never  had  anyone  like  him 
and  I  don't  think  we  ever  will/' 


lege  officials  and  alumni  who  are  incor- 
porating Gaudino's  ideas  in  many 
proposed  programs  on  and  off  campus. 
Some  may  begin  as  early  as  this  spring. 
The  alumni  effort  to  perpetuate  Gaudi- 
no's influence  began  with  a  drive  to  raise 
money  for  the  Gaudino  Memorial  Fund. 
The  drive  was  surprisingly  successful 
and  the  Fund  now  contains  over  $60,000, 
consisting  of  both  alumni  donations  and 
the  gift  of  his  estate.  Although  the  Gau- 
dino Fund  has  existed  since  1975.  few  stu- 
dents are  aware  of  it.  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor  stressed  the  "need  to  publicize 
the  Fund."  To  this  date  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  interest  accumulated  on  the 
money  has  been  used. 

I  welve  alumni,  all  former  students  of 
Gaudino,  formed  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  oversee  and  initiate  the  use  of  the 
Fund.  Their  "collective  feeling  about 
Bob"  inspired  their  interest.  Richard 
Herzog  '60,  a  Washington  lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  wrote  a 
memorandum  last  spring  on  possible 
uses  of  the  $60,000.  "The  memo  was  so 
Impressive  that  we  felt  we  had  to  make  a 
strong  response."  said  O'Connor. 

The  response  was  a  "Gaudino  Fund 
Retreat"  held  at  the  Williams  Club  in 


Ideas  needn't  cost  money."  "We  are 
eager  to  put  It  to  good  use,  but  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  also  sees  Its  role  as 
encouraging  activities  that  do  not 
require  Its  Funds,"  said  Herzog.  Most 
topics  and  activities  discussed  were 
curriculum-related. 

One  way  In  which  the  Fund  has  been 
used  so  far  was  for  a  "Williams  Urban 
Studies  Program  In  New  York  City"  In 
1976.  During  the  first  semester  of  the 
year-long  program  participants  studied 
the  social  structure  of  life  In  the  city. 
During  the  second  semester  each  stu- 
dent spent  the  second  semester  living  In 
a  selected  neighborhood  of  the  city,  par- 
ticipating "actively  In  the  life, 
society,  and  organizations  of  the 
community." 

The    students    took    two 
additional  seminars  while  In 
the  city   and  each  selected 
some  aspect  of  the  community 
for  discussion  in  a  paper.  Students  were 
encouraged  to  live  within  an  existing 
household  in  the  neighborhood. 

Gaudino's  ideas  Inspired  this  type  of 
structured  exp)erlential  education.  "This 
Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  would  like  to  see 
more  of,"  said  O'Connor, 


Programs  recalling  Ciaudlno's  philos- 
ophies and  Ideas  are  likely  to  take  two 
forms  as  discussed  at  the  conference. 
The  first  would  be  experiential  education 
programs  such  as  the  New  York  City  pro- 
gram and  programs  for  study  abroad. 

These  programs  would  be  highly  struc- 
tured, with  preparatory  study  and  post- 
experience  discussion.  Charles  Baer, 
former  member  of  the  Political  Science 
department  and  director  of  the  New 
York  City  program,  said  that  the  pro- 
grams must  have  a  "pre-imposed  frame- 
work merging  educational  structure 
with  the  experience."  Baer  also  said  that 
the  experience  "must  be  one  which 
'knocks  your  socks  off,'  "  emphasizing 
the  direct  confrontation  so  Important  to 
Gaudino. 

Gaudino's  Influence  will  also  be  felt  on 
campus  through  lectures,  panel  discus- 
sions, and  seminars.  O'Connor 
said  that  these  programs  could 
be  started  as  early  as  this 
spring. 

Such  programs,  said 
O'Connor,  should  Include 
interdisciplinary  panel 
discussions  which  would 
contrast  the  "personal 
claims  of  Individual  depart 
ments"  In  the  spirit  of 
Gaudino.  Gaudino  was 
greatly  concerned  with  the 
different  lev  els  on  which 
education  takes  place,  espe- 


cially the  distinction  between  the  liberal 
arts  and  the  sciences. 

Through  confrontation,  the  panel  dis- 
cussions are  expected  to  reveal  to  stu- 
dents the  different  ways  In  which  various 
departments  appraoch  education.  Also 
Included  might  be  discussions  or  semin- 
ars given  by  alumni  from  different  fields 
relating  their  education  at  Williams  with 
their  personal  experience  In  the  outside 
world. 

lYIany  of  the  Gaudino  programs,  espe- 
cially Interdisciplinary  panel  discus- 
sions, will  be  aimed  toward  the 
sophomore  year.  "These  programs  will 
help  sophomores  to  think  more  critically 
about  the  pieces  they  are  putting 
together."  said  O'Connor. 

The  details  of  specific  uses  of  the  Fund 
will  be  worked  out  in  a  follow-up  confer- 
ence In  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  The   way  the  College 
will  respond  to  separate 
requests  for  use  of  the 
Fund  will  be  "put  on  pa- 
per." according  to  Dean 
O'Connor.  Members   of 
the  committee   will  also 
^eclde  upon  several 
examples  of 
uses  of 
le  Fund. 
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Bob  Gaudino 


Friends  remember  Gaudino's  magic 


Richard  Herzog  '60  is  a  former  student  of  Gau- 
dino and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
The  memo  he  wrote  last  spring  on  possible  uses 
of  the  Gaudino  Fund  prompted  the  current  dis- 
cussions. 


by  Michael  Govan 

T  he  current  interest  on  the  part  of 
both  alumni  and  faculty  In  perpe- 
tuating Bob  Gaudino's  Ideas  Is  an 
example  of  the  great  Impact  Gau- 
dino had  on  individuals  In  the  Willi- 
ams community. 

"I  was  a  student  of  his  for  12 
years."  said  Associate  Provost 
David  Booth,  one  of  Gaudino's  col- 
leagues and  closest  friends.  "He  was 
unique,"  said  Booth,  "We've  never 
had  anyone  like  him  and  I  don't  think 
we  ever  will."  Gaudino  made  his 
Impact  on  a  very  personal  level. 

Gaudino  was  descrlt)ed  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  Socratic  Method.  "His 
greatness  was  in  the  power  to  pro- 
voke," said  English  Professor  Larry 
Graver.  "His  genius  was  to  sense  the 
'heart'  of  a  debate." 

Gaudino  confronted  his  students 
directly.  "He  was  not  a  mass  popu- 
lar teacher  because  he  wanted  to 
encourage  a  genuine  opening  up  of 
yourself."  said  Political  Science 
Chairman  Kurt  Tauber.  "Gaudino 
remembered  what  you  said  last 
time,"  recalled  alumnus  Bill  Ben- 
nett '66. 

In  the  classroom  Gaudino  was  a 
teacher  with  "extraordinary  skill 
and  extraordinary  energy."  said 
David  Booth.  He  forced  conclusions 
from  hisstudents.  "Gaudino created 
a  situation  In  which  you  felt  obliged 
for  self-reflection,"  explained  Math 
Professor  Nell  Grabols.  "He  made 
me  feel  uncomfortable  ...  He  was 
teasing  you  to  examine  yourself." 

Gaudino  felt  that  It  is  through  this 
unsettling  experience— through 
direct  confrontation  and  tests  of  per- 


sonal opinion  In  discussion— that 
each  opinion  can  be  clarified  and 
refined.  "The  discussion."  wrote 
Gaudino.  "necessarily  forces  con- 
tradictions, distinctions,  and  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  abuse." 

He  believed  in  "a  sense  of  startling 
juxtaposition  of  illumination  by  con- 
trast, bringing  seemingly  unrelated 
learning  into  contact.  "  said  Richard 
Herzog  '60.  a  former  student  of  Gau- 


"What  would Mao-Tse- 
Tung  think  if  he  saw  a 
Williams-Amherst 
game?" 


dlno.  Gaudino  would  pose  questions 
such  as:  "What  would  Mao-Tse- 
Tung  think  If  he  saw  a  Williams- 
Amherst  game?" 

He  advocated  close  reading  of  the 
classics,  urging  students  to  under- 
stand not  only  the  content  of  Aristo- 
tle's work,  but  also  the  outlook  and 
feeling  with  which  he  wrote  it. 

Gaudino  believed  that  study  of  the 
liberal  arts— philosophy,  literature, 
history,  and  art— provides  a  "cultu- 
rally Induced  wholeness." 

But  Gaudino  also  advocated  the 
addition  of  experiential  education, 
with  unsettling  confrontations. 
Although  liberal  arts  Is  "universal 
In  Its  Intention."  he  saw  a  danger 
that  this  education  alone  might  culti- 
vate "contempt  for  other  cultures 
and  for  other  classes  of  people." 
This  exp)erlence  would  threaten  a 
student's  basic  lifestyle. 

The  last  of  many  of  Gaudino's 


"direct  experience"  experiments  in 
education  was  a  program  which  he 
developed  and  called  "Willlams-at- 
Home."  In  his  memo  on  possible 
uses  of  the  Gaudino  Fund.  Herzog 
explained  the  program: 

As  the  program  was  run  in  the 
1971-72  academic  year,  students 
took  courses  at  the  College  from  Sep- 
tember to  December,  and  lived  with 
families  in  different  parts  of  Amer- 
ica from  January  to  June. 

The  required  course  was  in  pub- 
lic authority  and  was  oriented 
around  schools,  hospitals,  churches, 
and  police.  Students  visited  and  did 
papers  In  those  Institutions  in  and 
around  Williamstown.  Course  mate- 
rials included  documentary  films. 

In  the  spring  semester,  each  stu- 
dent lived  in  a  home  in  Appalacha.  in 
Iowa,  Detroit"  or  three  southern 
states.  They  were  poor  families, 
some  were  farmers  and  some  were 
unionized  auto  workers.  Many  were 
on  some  kind  of  public  assistance. 

"Generally,  the  students  worked 
with  the  people  with  whom  they 
were  living,"  the  memo  continued. 
"In  between  each  home  stay,  the 
students  met  for  about  a  week  of 
conversation  and  reflection.  During 
these  Intervals,  they  were  to  pro- 
duce a  paper  on  their  experiences." 

The  WUllams-at-Home  program 
had  inherent  problems  and  was  not 
100  percent  successful.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  completely 
changed  the  lives  of  some  student 
participants.  "Our  purpose."  Gau- 
dino wrote  "Is  not  just  to  have  expe- 
rience. It  Is  to  use  It.  It  Is  to  reflect 
upon  It.  to  let  It  enhance  or  inhibit 
our  sense  of  self."  ■ 
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CC  funding  questioned — 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Backtalk  magazines  were  forci- 
bly merged  for  financial 
reasons. 

Nevertheless,  on  March  13. 
McWhorter  spent  $50.22  on 
Popov.  Kahlua,  Johnny  Walker 
Red.  Bailey's,  and  Barcardi  at 
King's.  Piatt  was  unsure  of  the 
purpose,  although  he  approved 
the  transaction.  "I  had  a  good 
working  relationship  with  Dar- 
rell,"  he  noted,  "the  officers 
trusted  each  other." 

McWhorter  explained  that  the 
liquor  was  served  at  a  reception 
for  Sonia  Sanchez,  a  black  poet 
from  Haverford  College. 
McWhorter.  who  had  arranged 
Sanchez's  visit,  invited 
members  of  groups  that  had 
heljjed  pay  for  the  visit.  "It  was 
a  discretionary  thing  on  my 
part,"  he  said.  ".  .  .  The  guests 
were  mostly  BSU  and  Feminist 
Alliance  people,  who  had  a  spe- 
cific interest  in  her  (work)." 

About  $90  was  spent  for 
refreshments  at  Council  meet- 
ings. The  meetings  are  open  to 
any  student,  but  non-member 
attendance  is  usually  small. 

A  payment  of  $25.15  went  to 
the  Log  for  pitchers  of  beer  and 
snacks  on  several  dates  in  Janu- 
ary. "In  January,  people  wer- 
en't inclined  to  come  to 
meetings."  noted  McWhorter. 
"My  idea  was  to  intice  people  to 
come  down  for  the  meetings,  to 
have  them  view  them  more  as  a 
break  than  as  a  chore. 

"It  comes  down  to  a  differ- 
ence in  style."  McWhorter 
added.  "It's  how  to  get  people 
interested.  It  worked  — 
attendance  was  high.  I  don't 
know  if  it  was  me,  or  us  always 
f--ing  something  up,  or  the 
beer." 

A  $65.65  payment  went  to  the 
Spirit  Shop  for  champagne  and 


beer  ser\'ed  at  the  final  Council 
meeting.  "The  last  meeting  is 
always  an  occasion  for  cham 
pagne  and  beer,"  McWhorter 
asserted,  "and  it  was  flowing." 
Eugenia  Smith  had  no  records 
of  any  Council  money  spent  at 
any  liquor  store  in  1979-80. 

McWhorter  admitted  "techni- 
cal violations"  of  the  budget 
guidelines.  "I  took  the  responsi- 
bility last  year  .  .  .  yes,  perhaps 
the  expenses  are  excessive,  but 
they're  basically  valid  .  .  .  I'm 
not  willing  to  let  you  point  the 
finger  at  the  Council  or  at  bad 
bookkeeping,  you  can  point  it  at 
me.  I  did  everything  openly,  and 
it's  documented." 

Piatt  also  emphasized  that  all 
spending  records  are  public. 
"We  were  more  open  than  past 
administrations."  he  com- 
mented. 

However,    there   are  discre- 
pancies in  the  record  Voucher 
numbers  for  several  of  the  tran- 
sactions    are    duplicated. 
Voucher  number  523,  $177.45  to 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  paid  on  March 
23.  is  not  entered  in  the  official 
Council    spending    records. 
Instead,     number    523    is 
listed  as  a  $30  payment  from  the 
Lehman    Service    Council    of 
April  2.  In  addition,  numbers  530 
and  531.  to  King's  and  the  Spirit 
Shop,    are    listed    in    Council 
records  as  payments  for  Purple 
Key  and  Williams  Coffeehouse 
expenses. 

Copies  of  both  sets  of 
vouchers  exist  only  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office,  where  the  dupli- 
cate numbers  were  not  noticed. 
The  result  was  that  current 
Council  Treasurer,  Steve 
Spears  '83,  did  not  know  about 
over  $.300  in  expenses  charged  to 
the  Council.  He  did  not  learn  of 
the  expenses  until  he  noticed 
them  on  tally  sheets  received 


from  Kugenia  Smith  in  October 
of  this  year,  six  months  after  he 
took  office  in  April.  As  a  result. 
Spears  was  not  well  informed  of 
the  Council  budget  situation  last 
year. 

Piatt  described  the  discre- 
pancies as  mistakes  due  to  his 
neglecting  to  record  the 
voucher  numbers  and  expenses 
in  his  logbook.  "I  would  imagine 
I  filled  out  the  vouchers  imme- 
diately before  or  immediately 
after  spring  break,"  he  said. 
"I'm  to  blame  for  the  whole  pro- 
cess, which  I  admit  was  done 
perfunctorily 


Fresh  elect  Council, 
Committee  reps. 

by  Laura  Seligsohn  Freshmen    voters    elected 

The  Class  of  '85  elected  its     John  Hull  and  Laura  Volpe  to 
first  contingent  of  representa-     the  Honor  and  Discipline  Com- 


tives  to  major  Colelge  commit 
tees  on  October  28.  29  and  30. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
freshmen  voted  Thursday  and 
Friday,  resulting  in— except  in 
the  case  of  the  Honor  and  Disci- 
pline   Committee— runoffs   on 


mittee.  Michael  Govan  as 
representative  to  the  Cbmmlt- 
tee  on  Educational  Policy,  and 
Omar  Wohabe  to  the  Committee 
on  Undergraduate  Life. 

Newly  elected  freshmen  gen- 
erally were  enthusiastic  about 


..*«•  .  .      j.ji.  I.  .     .    P""^    ^^ommiiiee- run-ons   on     .    7"/        :;■  — «oi.^  awu 

Mistakesdidhappon  bu  not    Friday,  in  which  .55-60  percent  of     Voiding  office.  Council  Repre 
with  willful  intent,    said  Piatt.    ,he  freshmen  voted,  according     ^^"tative    Pam    Malonej 


"We  were,  if  not  noble,  at  least 
well-intentioned  ...  I  feel  a  little 
embarrassed  as  the  bad  record- 
keeping, since  I  pride  myself  on 
being  well-organized."  Piatt  is 
currently  business  manager  of 
the  Student  Activities  Board 


to  Freshman  Council  President 
Lee  Berinstein. 

The  freshmen  elected  the  fol- 
lowing five  at-large  representa- 
tives to  the  College  Council: 
Jennifer  Gilbert,  Kelly  Havlg. 


According  to  Smith,  the  Coun-    ^0*^"  I^^*"'  ^^^  Maloney ,  and 

cil  spent  $3,756  (2200  under  the    J^"  ^an  Eck.  In  addition  to  the 

administration)    last    five   at-large   representatives. 


former 

year,    compared    with    about 

$1,300  in  1979-80  and  $2,232  in 

1978-79.  This  year's  Council  is 

planning  to  spend  about  $2,000. 

Piatt  said  that  last  year  was 

the  first  time  that  the  Council 

allocation    had   even   been   an 

item  in  the  budget.    "Council 

expenses  were  previously  just 

deducted  from  the  buffer  fund." 

he  noted. 

"The  Council  should  have  a 
stricter    budget."    said    Piatt. 
"The  way  It's  stated  now  is  an 
invitation  to  trouble.  I  think  the 
dinners  a  re  a  good  idea,  but  they 
should    be    put    down    in    the 
budget,  as  should  all  expenses." 
Current   Council   President 
Freddy  Nathan  said  that  ques- 
tionable spending  is  not  a  fea- 
ture of  his  administration.  "The 
records  are  open  for  anyone  to 
look  at,"  he  said. 


Vidisha  Dehejia  will  remain  a 
voting  member  of  the  College 
Council,  according  to  Council 
President  Freddie  Nathan  '83. 
Dehejia  has  been  the  flaison 
between  the  freshman  and  Col- 
lege Councils  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  continuity 
of  policy  and  frequent  student 
input,  the  Freshman  Council 
decided  that  freshman  repre- 
sentatives to  the  College  Coun- 
cil are  automatically  members 
of  the  Freshman  Council  too. 


declared.  "I  am  greatly  looking 
forward  to  this  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  College  Council. 
Student  involvement  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  vital  school  community, 
and  I  would  hope  this  year  to 
increase  freshman  involvement 
and  to  heighten  the  Interaction 
between  freshmen  and  upper- 
classmen."  ' 

Election  procedure  was  more 
formal  this  year  than  last.  The 
Freshmen  Council's  Election 
Committee  required  petitions 
bearing  at  least  50  freshman 
signatures.  The  Freshman 
Council  also  held  a  Candidates' 
Night  at  the  Log,  giving  the 
Class  of  '85  a  chance  to  meet  the 
candidates. 

All  in  all,  commented  Fresh- 
man Council  President  Lee  Ber- 
instein,  "The  Election 
Committee  put  in  a  lot  of  hours 
and  did  a  great  job." 


Race    issues    confronted 


The  Williams  Black  Student 
Union  addressed  the  problems 
faced  by  Blacks  In  America  last 
Sunday  at  a  service  entitled. 
"The  Issue  of  Institutionalized 
Racism."  The  program,  held  in 


-In  the  end.  you  just  have  to    Thompson    Memorial   Chapel, 
trust    the    treasurer,"    said  ^ 


Spears. 


GUNS  DON'T  DIE— PEOPLE  DO  is 
such  an  important  book  that  we  are 
selling  it  for  $3,  what  it  cost  us. 


cnzis 

OlLEGE     book    STQRr      INC 
^ILLIAMSTOWN     A/Abb     Ol^ft' 


MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-3306  458-5441 


Tired  of 
writing  home? 

Why  write  when  you  can 
send  the  Williams  Record? 

For  only  $10.00  we'll  send 

your  folks  every  issue  from 

now  'till  the  end  of  the 

school  year. 

For  more  info  ,  contact  any 

Record  editor 

Come  on.  When  was  the 

last  time  you  did  something 

nice  for  your  folks? 


The  Clip  Sliop.  The  hair  salon  of  the  80's  for  He  &  She 


Your  hairstyle  should  match  your 
individual  looks  and  personality  The 
stylists  of  the  Clip  Shop  know  the 
importance  of  giving  their  clients 
something  they  can  handle  by  them- 
selves when  they  leave  the  salon  And 
also  something  that  suits  their  individ- 
ual bone  structure  In  essence,  that's 
what's  evident  in  the  styles  worn  by  the 
models  pictured  here 

Stop  in  for  a  free  consultation  and 
see  what  possibilities  could  be  in  store 
for  you 

The  Clip  Shop  has  three  convenient 
locations 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MA. 
458-9167 


PITTSFIELD,  MA. 
447-9576 


BENNIMGTON.  VT. 
(802)  442-9823 


was  "provocative,"  according 
to  Craig  Venable  '84,  and 
included  performances  by 
members  of  Essence  and 
remarks  by  Eay  Headen  '82, 
Venable,  and  Kathy  Seward  '80. 

"The  service  offered  yet 
another  opportunity  for  the  Col- 
lege community  to  be  exposed 
to  the  perspective  of  the  black 
student  body,"  said  Venable. 

While  the  student  comments 
focused  on  bilateral  commit- 
ment in  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  polarity  at 
Williams,  Seward's  address 
offered  specific  suggestions  to 
the  black  students  on  campus. 
Among  these  was  the  task  of 
explaining  to  their  white  class- 
mates the  problems  they  face  in 
trying  to  realize  their  goals  and 
obligations  as  members  of 
society  and  as  members  of  a 
minority  within  society. 

"We  are  an  anomaly,  a  minor- 
ity, and  no  matter  how  hard  we 
may  try  to  disappear  into  the 
mainstream,  we  cannot,"  said 
Seward.  "Our  goal  should  never 
be  to  disappear  into  the  main- 
stream, be  it  white  or  black,  but 


to  stand  out  and  to  use  and  influ- 
ence that  mainstream  . . .  Black 
people  in  the  United  States 
share  a  heritage,  a  history  and  a 
culture  that  are  unique  and 
separate  from  the  experience  of 
the  majority.  That  is  reality." 

A  year  after  the  Incidents  that 
compelled  Williams  students  to 
question  their  society,  "the 
crowds  have  thinned  out  consid- 
erably," said  Venable.  One  stu- 
dent estimated  attendance  at 
about  75  persons. 

Lack  of  sleep — 

Continued  from  Page  4 
amount  of  sleep  we  need.  Talbot 
refers  to  the  number  of  eight 
hours  as  a  "mythological  fig- 
ure; many  of  us  can  do  with  less 
sleep,  while  some  may  actually 
require  more.  We  may  trap  our- 
selves into  the  position  that, 
because  we  haven't  had  exactly 
eight  hours  of  sleep,  we  ought  to 
be  tired.  And  so,  we  do  feel  that 
way,  regardless  of  whether  we 
actually  needed  those  extra 
hours  of  sleep  or  not." 

As  I  watched  yet  another  poor 
wretch  descend  into  the  bowels 
of  academia,  the  reserve  room, 
I  contemplated  our  bitter  fates. 
It's  not  pretty  and  it's  not  nice, 
but  (yawn)  someone's  got  to  do 
it. 
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qKcS  Complain,  complain  . . . 


by  Jonathan  Meer 

When  I  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  Williams  College  in 
the  fall  of  1978.  I  thought  1 
had  some  pretty  good  rea 
sons  for  doing  so.  The  aca- 
demic reputation  of  Williams 
is  second  to  none;  students 
and  faculty  grow  emotion- 
ally and  intellectually  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  condu- 
cive to  improving  oneself  in 
countless  directions.  For  a 
kid  from  Brooklyn,  Williams 
was  (and  still  is)  breathtak- 
ingly  t>eautlful;  the  Purple 
Valley  and  the  Ivy-covered 
campus  within  was  a  greater 
determining  factor  for  my 
applying  to  Williams  than  for 
any  of  the  other  fine  institu- 
tions I  had  visited.  Finally, 
but  not  least  importantly,  the 
people  at  Williams  are  the 
greatest. 

No,  you  may  be  wondering, 
I  am  not  spouting  adminis- 
tration propaganda.  Nor  am 
I  a  nostalgic  alumnus 
(although  I  hope  to  be  some- 
day ) .  What  I  am  is  a  content 
Ephperson.  Complacent? 
No;  content.  Indifferent? 
No;  content.  One  might  say 
there's  not  a  heck  of  a  big  dif- 
ference among  these  words, 
but  I  disagree. 

Can't  one  be  concerned 
about  the  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  content  with 
the  present?  Can't  we  all  be 
informed  about  issues  at  Wil- 
liams, while  at  the  same  time 
be  supportively  appreciative 


of  our  representatives  at  Wil- 
liams. 

Lastly,  can't  we  all  under- 
stand that  Williams,  just  like 
a  tree  in  a  storm,  must  bend 
with  the  wind,  or  break? 
Change,  including  financial 
cutbacks,  have  become  a 
reality  in  the  richest  nations 
of  the  world,  the  United 
States  not  withstanding.  Why 
should  Williams  be  any  dif- 
ferent? 

I  l)elieve  that  change,  (for 
better  or  for  worse),  when 
carefully  considered  and 
unmistakably  needed, 
should  be  implemented  grad- 
ually, but  without  bureau- 
cratic delay.  I  believe  that 
our  Administration,  with 
ample  input  from  the  College 
Council  and  committees,  is 
trying  to  do  just  that.  Those 
at  Williams  that  would  like  to 
see  our  Purple  College  stand- 
ing tall  and  stiff,  without 
bending  in  the  wind  of 
change,  are  being  unrealistic 
and  stubborn.  This  is  more 
dangerous  than  all  of  the 
changes  I've  seen. 

We  can  lessen  the  severity 
of  change  if  we  recognize  its 
inevitability;  I  don't  think  we 
should  surrender  to  change, 
but  I  do  think  that  if  it  is 
necessary,  we  must  imple- 
ment it. 

To  conclude,  I'd  like  to 
return  to  the  reasons  I  had 
for  applying  to  Williams;  if 
one  of  these  attributes  is  in 
danger  because  of  any 
changes  in  the  next  1000 
years  (barring  nuclear  war). 


Meal  hours  discussed 


by  Joe  Beach 

Discussion  at  last  week's 
combined  College  Council 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (CUL)  meeting  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  embattled 
College  Food  Service.  This 
time,  however,  discussion  cen- 
tered not  on  complaints  but  on 
changes  suggested  to  alleviate 
meal-time  congestion. 

One  change  is  already  in 
effect:  dinner  opening  at  Grey- 
lock  has  been  pushed  back  from 
5: 30  to  5: 00.  In  order  to  deal  with 
overcrowding  at  brunch,  the 
Council  proposed  rolling  the 
start  of  brunch  back  to  11:00, 
alleviating  not  only  Greylock's 
crowding,  but  drawing  early 
brunchers  from  other  dining 
halls  as  well. 

CUL  Chairman  Cris  Roosen- 
raad  had  no  disagreement  with 
that  suggestions,  but  noted  that 
by  extending  weeknight  dinner 
hours,  some  employees  would 
be  working  beyond  limits  pres- 
cril)ed  by  state  law. 

"The  CUL  has  put  forth  the 
idea  that  Baxter  and  Greylock 


be  open  after  7  p.m.,"  said  Roo- 
senraad,  "but  that  option  has 
got  some  labor  and  legal  costs." 

Roosenraad  further  stated 
that  the  CUL  is  considering 
proposing  a  third  meal  plan  for 
all  students.  "We're  giving  con- 
sideration to  offering  either  a 
10-meal  or  7-meal  plan  to  all  stu- 
dents, not  just  those  in  co-ops  or 
off -campus.  We're  interested  in 
student  reactions."  Roosenraad 
also  noted  that  the  CUL  this 
week  study  the  possibility  of 
opening  a  Dog  House  in 
Greylock. 

The  CUL  also  informed  the 
Council  of  its  meetings  consid- 
ering possible  changes  in  the 
roles  of  junior  and  faculty  advi- 
sors, with  Roosenraad  com- 
menting that  "as  a  committee, 
we  cannot  agree  with  last  year's 
report  that  freshman  advisors 
could  only  be  members  of  the 
teaching  faculty." 

This  week,  the  Council  will 
meet  with  the  Calendar  and 
Scheduling  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss alternatives  to  the  current 
spring  exam  schedule  of  three 
exams  per  day  over  five  days. 
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I'll  become  the  most  penitent 
reactionary  this  college  has 
ever  seen.  Is  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  atmos- 
phere at  Williams  shattered 
because  of  the  phasing-out  of 
Row  House  dining?  Will  the 
beauty  of  the  campus  and  the 
Purple  Valley  itself  become 
desiccated  in  the  absence  of 
our  four-legged  friends?  Will 
people  at  Williams  cease  to 
be  the  greatest  simply 
because  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  computer  to  give  us  the 
"O.K."  before  we  eat?  Is  the 
ethos  of  Williams  College 
really  endangered?  I  think 
not. 
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Jewish  activists  organize  groups 


by  Stuart  Smith 

Two  new  Jewish  groups  have 
been  formed  on  campus  this 
year  to  provide  services  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  Jewish 
Association,  according  to  the 
groups'  leaders. 

The  Jewish  Political  Action 
Committee  was  formed  with  a 
political  bent,  according  to  co- 
founder  Rich  Cohen  '82,  while 
the  Israel  Alliance,  formed  by 
Miriam  Sapiro  '82,  focuses  on 
Israel  as  a  country.  Both 
remain  affiliated  with  the  Jew- 
ish Association. 

The  purposes  of  the  three 
groups  often  overlap,  says 
Cohen,  but  the  action  commit- 
tee was  set  up  to  "provide  servi- 
ces that  the  Jewish  Association 
hadn't,  such  as  the  opportunity 
to  come  into  contact  with  other 
groups  and  to  hold  discussion 
meetings.  "  In  addition,  Cohen 
said,  the  group  is  "prepared  to 
take  positions  on  political  and 
social  issues,"  whether  on  the 
cross  burning  or  on  AW  ACS. 

Aims  of  the  Israel  Alliance, 
according  to  Sapiro,  include 
promoting  "the  image  of  Israel 
and  to  encourage  people  to 
study  there,  or  at  the  very  least 
to  visit  the  country."  Sapiro 
noted  that  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  study  in  a  var- 
iety of  fields  in  Israel,  whether 
studying  at  a  university  or 
working  on  a  kibbutz. 

Though  they  are  independent, 
the  new  groups  do  maintain  ties 
to  the  Jewish  Association  and 
their  memberships  overlap. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion, even  among  Jewish  stu- 


dents," about  the  relationship 
between  the  groups,  said  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  Association 
Richard  Wentz  '82.  Sapiro  said 
the  Jewish  Association,  which 
she  characterizes  as  more  reli- 
gious in  orientation'  than  the 
new  groups,  has  offered  the 
Israel  Alliance  some  funds,  and 
that  the  Alliance  plan  to  go  to 
College  Council  within  two 
weeks  to  apply  for  their  own 
funding. 

Though  it  has  no  plans  to  seek 
funding,  the  Jewish  Political 
Action  Committee  will  have  one 
member  on  the  Jewish  Associa- 
tion's executive  board,  accord- 


ing to  Cohen.  "They  want  to 
keep  us,  if  not  under  their  wing, 
at  least  allied  with  them,"  he 
noted. 

The  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee's activities  have  mainly 
Involved  dinner  meetings, 
including  one  on  the  topic  of '  'To 
be  a  Jew  at  Williams." 

In  order  to  effect  a  Black- 
Jewish  dialogue  on  campus, 
Professors  Dennis  Dlckerson, 
Nathan  Katz  and  students  from 
both  committees  will  lead  a  dis- 
cussion Wednesday  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  Political 
Action  Committee  and  the 
WBSU. 


Welcome  to  Williams! 


Free  Plant! 


with  $5.00  purchase 
and  this  ad. 

At   The    Cottage. 

Your   decorating 
center  for 
bedspreads,  rugs, 
pillows  and 
baskets. 


96  Water  St. 

Open  Sundays,  Too! 


The 


Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday,  Nov.  4 

Tuborg  Night 

Assorted  Tuborg  advertising 

to  be  given  away.   9-12 


Thursday 


Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m. 
Best  Dell  in  town! 
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NEWS 


The  Williams  balloon  man,  a  regular  attraction  at  all  Eph  home  football 
games,  will  make  his  final  appearance  of  the  season  Homecoming  Week- 
end. (Govan) 


L 


TONIGHT 

Genesee  Cream  Ale  Night 
Discounts,  T-shirts,  Grand  Prize 

Wednesday 

Seth  Rogovoy  and  friends  will  perform. 


THURSDAY 

Euphoria  will  sing  - 


9:30 


n 
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Debaters  argue  abortion  legality 


by  Collin  Harris 

A  proposal  to  ban  abortion 
throughout  the  United  States 
was  discussed  at  the  Adelphic 
Speaking  Union  debate  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  last 
Wednesday  night. 

The  debate  formed  the  first 
half  of  a  two-part  forum  on  abor- 
tion; the  second  half  was  a  panel 
discussion.  The  panelists  and 
debaters  fielded  questions  from 
the  audience  after  their 
speeches. 

The  Adelphic  Union  debaters 
were  Jim  Johnson  '84  and  Beth 
Grossman  '84. 

Johnson  spoke  in  support  of  a 
nationwide  ban  on  abortion.  He 
contended    that    "the    human 
fetus  is  protected  from  abortion 
by  murder  laws.  There  is  no  mil- 
lisecond in  which  the  fetus  is 
anything  but  human.  The  fetal 
stage  is  but  one  stage  of  life  mat- 
uration. There  should  be  no  indi- 
vidual choice  on  the  matter  of 
abortion;  a  collective  decision 
must  be  made  and  that  decision 
must  be  that  the  practice  of 
abortion  be  made  illegal." 

Beth  Grossman  spoke  against 
banning  abortion.  Grossman 
maintained  that  abortion 
"should  not  be  legislated."  She 
asserted  that  "according  to  the 
philosophies  on  which  the  con- 
stitution is  based,  murder  is  ille- 
gal only  when  it  undermines  the 
stability  of  the  state.  The 
murder  of  a  criminal  in  cases  of 
capital  punishment  or  of  a  sold- 
ier in  times  of  war  is  not  illegal. 
In  these  instances,"  said  Gross- 


man, "murder  is  not  only  legal 
but  venerated." 

Grossman  felt  that  "by  not 
letting  a  woman  make  the 
choice  of  getting  a  legal  abor- 
tion in  the  United  States,  you 
make  safe  abortions  available 
only  to  the  rich  who  can  go 
abroad."  She  concluded  that 
"the  poor  woman  is  forced  to 
face  the  repulsion  of  the  bloody 
coathanger." 

Father  Augustine  Graap, 
assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  the  first  of  two  pane- 
lists to  speak.  Graap  noted  that 
a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  morality  and  civil  law. 
"God's  law  is  higher  than  man's 
law,"  he  began.  "The  church 
says,  "Thou shalt  not  Kill."  This 
law  is  intended  for  the  common 
good  of  society.  If  abortion  is  to 


remain  legal,  it  will  multiply, 
endangering  society,  killing  it 
from  within." 

Debbie  Gregg  '82,  a  member 
of  the  Feminist  Alliance,  fol- 
lowed Graap.  She  affirmed  that 
a  woman  should  be  allowed  to 
abort  her  pregnancy.  "Because 
the  fetus  isn't  viable  outside  the 
womb,  it  is  not  a  life,  but  only  a 
potential  life.  To  give  it  rights 
would  be  to  abridge  the  life  of 
the  parents.  The  fetus  isn't  as 
important  as  the  lives  and  plans 
of  its  parents.  As  private  citi- 
zens, the  question  of  whether  to 
abort  should  be  a  decision  left  to 
the  individual.  We're  in  a  demo- 
cracy, not  a  totalitarian  state," 
she  said. 

This  was  the  first  in  a  planned 
series  of  Adelphic-sponsored 
debates. 


Faculty  size  enlarged 


by  Sara  Ferris 

The  size  of  the  faculty  is  up  by 
about  31/2  full-time  positions  this 
year,  according  to  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  John  Reichert.  "We've 
got  more  (faculty)  than  we 
think  we  ought  to  have,"  he 
said. 

Reichert  explained  that  the 
faculty  size  fluctuates  around 
150  full-time  faculty  slots,  with 
"a  significantly  greater 
number  of  people  filling  these 
positions." 

He  attributed  some  of  the 
increase  totewer  faculty  leaves 
this  semester.  "The  number  of 
leaves  is  down  by  about  three 


Model  EL-506 

Full-featured  scientific  calculator  with  3- 
key  independent  memory  system. 

•  10-digit  liquid  crystal  display.  •  3-key  indepen- 
dent memory.  •One-touch  percent  and  square 
root  keys.  "Automatic  Power-Off  (A. P.O.)  pro- 
longs battery  life.  •Performs  hypertxjiic,  polar 
coordinates,  time  conversions.  •Constant  (K) 
and  reciprocal.  •S  levels  of  parentheses/4  pen- 
ding operations.  •Includes  wallet  case  and  bat- 
teries. 

$29.95 


36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 


DELIVERY  SERVICE   MENU 
Hours  7:00  p.m.  -  1 1 :00  p.m.  Daily 

Last  orders  taken  at  1 0:30  p.m. 

Minimum  Order  for  Delivery  is  $10.00  *No  coupons  accepted  on  deliveries 

Orders  of  $10.00  or  more  called  in  and  picked  up  at  the 
restaurant  subject  to  10%  student  discount.  ID  Required. 

MENU 


458-8686 


SPECIALTY  SANDWICHES: 


NEW  VEAL   PARMIGIANA 


ROAST  BEEF 


CHICKEN 
FISH 


HAM   &   CHEESE 


1  85 
1  85 


1  75 


1  45 


1  65 


SOFT   DRINKS 


sm  49     med   59     Ig   70 


COCO  COLA'    TAB 

DR   PEPPER       ROOT  BEER 
SHAKES 


ORANGE 

Regular 


VANILLA     CHOCOLATE     STRAWBERRY 


COFFEE  -  REGULAR.  SANKA    MILK 


I 


NEW  APPLE  PIE,  ALL  NATURAL  SLICE 


70 


37 


75 


HAMBURGER   SANDWICHES 

WHOPPER"    SANDWICH 

1  39 

WHOPPER'     SANDWICH  W    CHEESE 

1  49 

DOUBLE  WHOPPER'- 

1  99 

DOUBLE  WHOPPER-    W   CHEESE 

2  09 

DOUBLE   HAMBURGER 

110 

DOUBLE  CHEESEBURGER 

1  30 

HAMBURGER 

57 

CHEESEBURGER 

67 

WHOPPER  JUNIOR" 

79 

WHOPPER  JUNIOR'    CHEESE 

89 

French)          regular 

52 

FRIES      )              LARGE 

68 

ONION   RINGS 

75 

The  QUICK  and  EASY  way  to  relieve  the  MUNCHIES  during  studying,  Monday  nite  football,  etc. 


full-time  equivalent  leaves,"  he 
commented.  Visiting  Bernhard 
and  Luce  professors  have  also 
inflated  the  faculty  ranks. 

According  to  Reichert,  the 
College  will  try  to  reduce  the 
faculty  size  before  adding  the 
six  new  full-time  faculty  posi- 
tions called  for  in  the  Report  on 

the  '80s.  "Faculty  growth 
comes  about  by  planning,  not  by 
a  gradual  drift  upwards,"  he 
said. 

He  explained  that  "nothing  is 
going  to  happen  soon  or  all  at 
once  ...  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Policy  (CEP)  is  look- 
ing at  the  curriculum  and 
curriculum  needs  each  year.  No 
actual  decision  has  been  made 
yet  on  any  particular  area  to  be 
covered." 

Zirka  Filipczak,  head  of  the 
faculty-student  Committee  on 
Priorities  and  Resources, 
added,  "We're  looking  for  a 
sense  of  where  those  faculty 
would  be  most  needed." 

One  possible  result  of  this 
year's  faculty  increase  is  that 
the  number  of  courses  offered 
this  semester  has  increased  by 
17  over  the  24  given  during  first 
semester  last  year.  Reichert 
cautioned,  however,  "It's  hard 
to  tell  how  much  impact 
(faculty  size)  would  have  on 
that." 

Class  sizes  have  not  changed 
significantly  from  past  years. 
Figures  released  by  Registrar 
George  Howard  show  that  over 
80  percent  of  Williams  classes 
have  30  or  fewer  students  while 
50  percent  fall  within  the  6  to  20 
student  range.  The  student- 
faculty  ratio  is  about  12  to  1,  said 
Howard. 

Howard  noted  that  his  figures 
do  not  include  labs  and  confer- 
ences. He  explained,  "Different 
departments  have  different 
philosophies  about  class  sizes. 
Some  favor  many  small  sec- 
tions while  others  choose  one 
large    lecture    with    smaller 

conferences." 

He  contrasted  English  101, 
with  an  enrollment  of  340  broken 
down  into  18  sections,  with  Art 
101,  which  has  two  lecture  sec- 
tions for  its  251  students. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

CRUSH  WESLEYAN' 

ECKANKAR-Day  of  Eck  ,  talks  & 
creative  arts,  Nov.  7,  1-5  pm. 
Brooks  Rogers 

Discussion  class  every  Tuesday  8 
pm,  Driscoll  Lounge  Free  Your 
right  to  know. 

FOUND  sterling  silver  butter 
knife  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity, 
1901    Best  offer  x6435 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

UPS  Mailing,  8:30-1:30.  The  Mole 
Hole. 
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Ruggers  roll 
over  Babson 

by  Dave  Weaver 

Scoring  a  stunning  upset,  the 
Rugby  Football  Club  soundly 
thrashed  the  visiting  Babson 
squad  last  Saturday. 

In  the  Aside  match,  the  Eph 
ruggers  got  the  ball  rolling 
early  on  with  a  score  from 
Kevin  Drewyer  '82.  The  backs 
continued  their  attack  as 
seniors  Phil  Sheridan  and  Kir- 
wan  Webb  combined  for  some 
neat  plays,  but  a  tough  Babson 
defense  only  allowed  three 
more  points  in  the  half:  a  41- 
yard  field-goal  by  Jeff  Hilger 

'82. 

In  the  second  half  the  Willi- 
ams ruggers  began  to  open 
things  up.  The  scrum,  led  by  co- 
captain  Jeff  Desmond  '82, 
began  to  dominate  the  rucking 
and  mauling,  pushing  the  Green 
scrum  down  the  field.  The  backs 
followed  suit,  slashing  holes  in 
the  opposing  line.  Veteran  Chris 
Smythe  '82  led  the  way,  ripping  in 
for  two  tries  as  the  score 
mounted.  Junior  standout  Bill 
Donovan  scored  his  third  try  of 
the  season,  putting  the  icing  on 
the  cake.  The  final  tally  was  19- 

3. 


Halloween  parties  Saturday  night  buzzed  with  excitement  over  students 
creative  costumes. 


Sport   shorts   sport  shorts 


Rugby  Rules 

After  a  successful  road  trip 
against  Dartmouth  last  week, 
Williams  women's  rugby  Aside 
continued  its  undefeated  streak 
by  triumphing  over  Mt. 
Holyoke,  20-0,  Saturday. 

An  unrelenting  performance 
by  the  line  and  scrum  led  to 
five  skillfully  executed  tries  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  Two  light- 
ning runs  by  Martha  Paper  '82 
up  the  weak  side  led  to  two 
tries.  The  powerfully  cohesive 
effort  of  the  scrum  provided  two 
additional  Williams  tries.  The 
fifth  score  was  achieved  by  a 
quick  run  by  Barb  Welcher  '83. 

The  B-side  lost  in  an  abbre- 
viated contest  with  Albany  Law 
School  A-side.  Although  the 
game  was  difficult  and  disap- 

Honor  Ephraim 


pointing,  it  provided  a  valuable 
experience  for  the  young  B-side. 

Field  Hockey  Stars 

Placing  more  players  on  the 
first  team  of  the  all-star  squad 
than  any  other  school,  Williams 
field  hockey  had  great  success 
at  this  weekend's  competition  to 
select  the  Northeast  college  all- 
star  team.  The  all-star  team 
will  play  in  two  weeks  £rt  the 
Northeast  regional  tournament 
where  players  will  be  chosen  to 
play  in  the  nationals. 

Three  players  were  named  to 
the  first  squad.  Senior  Beth  Con- 
nolly is  on  the  team  for  the 
second  time.  Two  sophomores 
also  made  the  team:  Sue  Har- 
rington and  Dorothy  Briggs. 

Three  other  players  were  also 
honored.    Emily    Sneath    '85 


made  second  team.  Mary  Pyn- 
chon  '83  was  named  to  the  third 
team.    Holly    Perry    '82    was 
named  as  an  alternate. 
J.V.  Soccer 

Winning  4-0  over  Vassar  on 
Saturday,  the  men's  junior  var- 
sity soccer  squad  improved  its 
record  to  5-3-1.  The  team  is  led 
by  goalies  Ted  Murphy  '85.  John 
Dagnello  '85.  and  Steve  Willey 
'85.  Co-captains  Bill  Harrison 
'83  and  Jamie  King  "84  provide 
the  defense  and  the  team  with 
leadership  and  acute  soccer 
minds. 

Austin  Lehr,  a  junior  who  is 
playing  his  way  back  to  the  var- 
sity after  suffering  an  injury  at 
the  start  of  the  season,  leads  the 
attack,  which  has  outscored  its 
opponents,  14  to  7. 


Show  your  purple  blood 


by  Darrell  White 

I'm  a  big  fan  of  college 
holidays— fall  break,  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  spring 
break,  they're  all  great.  But  I 
realize  that  we're  here  with  an 
eye  toward  the  future  and  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  presumptu- 
ous to  ask  for  another  college 
holiday,  especially  since 
summer  is  always  just  around 
the  corner.  There  is  a  grave 
injustice  here  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, however;  why  don't  we 
celebrate  Ephraim  Williams' 
birthday? 

It  wasn't  always  this  way. 
Ephraim  hasn't  been  neglected 
like  this  throughout  the  history 
of  the  College.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
modest  endowment  set  aside  for 
the  express  purpose  of  celebrat 


ing  Ephraim  Williams'  birth- 
day. The  happy  event  falls  on 
February  22,  which  is  a  Monday 
next  year— instant  three-day 
weekend.  This  would  give  us 
plenty  of  time  to  produce  an 
occasion'worthy  of  our  founding 
father. 

Just  think  of  how  good  this 
will  be  for  the  school  spirit  on  a 
campus  that  saw  only  1,,5()0  in 
attendance  at  the  first  home 
football  game  (and  a  very  quiet 
1,500  at  that ) .  Here's  something 
we  can  rally  around.  There's 
something  in  this  for  everyone. 
Those  of  us  who  lean  towards 
activism  can  organize  a  sit-in  in 
the  Treasurer's  office  until  they 
release  the  Jackson  Endow- 
ment for  celebrating  Ephraim 
Williams'  birthdav.  The  admin 


istration  can  create  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Ephraim  Willi- 
ams, which  will  study  the  issue 
and  debate  all  of  the  possibili- 
ties with  College  Council. 

For  the  rest  of  us.  who  can  say 
no  to  a  birthday  party,  much 
less  to  one  that  features  a  cake 
adorned  with  280-plus  candles? 
We  can  have  Secret  Ephraims 
and  give  each  other  presents 
every  day  for  a  week,  and 
WCFM  can  play  birthday  songs 
all  weekend.  The  possibilities 
are  endless. 


NOTICENOTICENOTICENOTICE 

As  of  November  1 ,  night  park- 
ing on  Towne  Street  will  be 
prohibited  All  violators  will  be 
towed  For  further  details,  call 
Chief  Zoito  of  the  Williamstown 
Police  Dept 
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UNIQUE  GIFTS 

for  all 
family  members 


118  Water  Street 


Open  9-6  Seven  Days 


Goal     eludes   hooters 


by  Dave  Woodworth 

Defense  ruled  the  day  in 
men's  varsity  soccer  action  on 
Sunday,  as  Williams  and 
Springfield  battled  to  a  score- 
less tie.  Springfield  opened  the 
game  with  good  pressure,  but 
failed  to  capitalize  on  its  early 
chances. 

Williams'  defense,  led  by 
senior  Co-captains  Reg  Jones 
and  Brian  Daniell.  held  up 
under  the  attack  and  turned  the 
flow  of  the  game  back  to  the 
Ephs.  The  first  half  ended  with 
the  momentum  clearly  in  favor 
of  Williams. 

The  Ephs  continued  to  domi- 
nate the  play  for  most  of  the 
second  half,  with  the  midfield. 
led  by  Rob  Kusel  '83  and  Eric 
Stein  '83,  controlling  the  ball. 
The  Springfield  defense,  how- 


ever, led  by  goalkeeper  Dana 
White,  denied  the  score.  The 
double  overtime  featured  end- 
to-end  action,  but  again  neith3r 
team  was  able  to  tally. 

The  Ephs  outshot  Springfield, 
32-23.  Williams  goalkeeper  Ken 
Rhodes  '85  had  14  saves  while 
White  had  17  in  preserving  the 
shutout  for  the  visitors. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Ephs' 
four-game  unbeaten  streak 
came  to  an  end  against  top- 
ranked  Babson  as  Williams 
went  down  to  a  2-1  defeat.  Bab- 
son's  goals  were  scored  by 
Bobby  Fischer  and  Tom  Silva. 
with  Guido  Florentine  assisting 
on  both.  Dave  Nasser  '83  put  the 
lone  Williams  goal  on  the  board, 
but  it  came  too  late  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  game. 


WINE  SPECIALS 

Cartier  Blanc  De  Blanc  1.99/750ml. 

Kressman  Bordeaux  Blanc  1978  2.99/liter 

Coviro  Bianco  2.99/mag. 

Grand  Yvecourt  Bordeaux  Blanc        4.99/mag. 
All  California  Cellars  and  Inglenook 
4  liter  jugs  6.99 

IMPORTED  BEER  SPECIAL 


Krakus  (Poland) 


9.99/case     2.75/six 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


UNIVERSlir  OF  CHICAGO 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  6M5INESS 

MAA. 

Sfudents  of  All  Majors  and  Fields  Ihviiecl 

Cornc  to  our  meetings  to  hear  about  our  MBA  and 
IMiL)  t'rograins  and  to  ask  any  questions  about  the 
curriculum,  admission,  tinancial  aid,  atid  career 
opportunities  available  in  the  following  fields  of 
management: 

Finance  Health  Administration 

[Iconomics-  Public  and  NonProfit 

ivlarketing  Human  Resources 

Accounting  Management  Science 

General  Management  Policy 

Monday,  November  9 
Contact  Office  of  Career  Counseling  for  sign  ups. 
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The  men's  varsity  cross-country  squad  crushed  archrivals  Amherst  and  Wesleyan  Saturday 

Gridders  trample  Union,  30-6 


by  Ted  Herwig 

Soundly  trouncing  Union  Col- 
lege, 30-6,  the  football  squad 
played  what  head  coach  Bob 
Odell  called  its  best  game. 

"This  was  definitely  our  best 
game  of  the  season,"  Odell  said. 
"We  played  well  on  both  sides  of 
the  ball.  Offensively,  we  were 
able  to  move  the  ball  consist- 
ently. And,  our  running  defense 
was  excellent— we  held  Union  to 
only  26  yards  in  38  tries.  This 
was  also  the  first  game  we've 
been  able  to  score  on  the 
ground.  We  were  beginning  to 
have  a  complex  about  our 
inability  to  run  the  ball  over  the 
goal  line,  but  we  did  that  twice 
against  Union." 

Williams  sophomore  line- 
backer Dan  Wilen  opened  up  the 
scoring  for  the  day  when  he 
intercepted  a  Dan  Stewart  pass 
and  ran  it  back  60  yards  for  a 
touchdown  on  the  ninth  play  of 
the  game,  after  2: 37  minutes  of 
play.  Senior  placekicker  Rich 
Coomber  added  the  extra  point . 

Union  responded  several  pos- 


sessions later  with  an  attempt  to 
even  the  score  up  with  a  three 
play  drive.  Stewart's  41-yard 
pass  to  John  Johnson  was  good 
for  a  touchdown,  but  the  extra- 
point  attempt  failed.  Williams 
led  7-6. 

B.  J.  Connolly  '84  engineered 
the  Eph's  first  scoring  drive  of 
the  day  as  he  advanced  the  Eph- 
men  45  yards  in  nine  plays.  He 
put  the  points  on  the  board  him- 
self with  a  two-yard  quarter- 
back keeper.  This  was 
Williams's  first  touchdown  on 
the  ground  of  the  season. 

The  Ephs  put  together 
another  drive  on  their  fifth  pos- 
session of  the  second  half. 
Micah  Taylor  '82.  the  Ephs' 
leading  receiver,  made  a  25- 
yard  gain  on  a  surprise-play 
reverse  to  help  advance  Willi- 
ams to  the  Union  four.  Left  with 
four  yards  to  the  goal  on  fourth 
and  goal,  Odell  sent  Coomber  in 
to  attempt  a  field  goal.  The  21- 
yard  try  was  good. 

The  Ephs  scored  again  on 
their  very  next  possession  after 


WUFO  smokes  foes, 
going  to  regionals 


1 


Qualifying  for  the  regionals 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
WUFO  came  through  when  it 
counted  and  placed  fourth  in  the 
sectional  tournament  at 
Amherst  this  weekend.  The 
hosting  team,  ZooMass,  placed 
first,  followed  by  the  Tourists 
and  the  Dukes,  both  club  teams 
from  Connecticut.  WUFO  and 
the  three  teams  will  return  to 
Amherst  next  weekend  to  face 
the  four  top  teams  from  the 
other  two  Northeastern  sections 
in  the  regional  tournament.  One 
team  from  there  will  go  on  to  the 
nationals  in  Austin,  Texas. 

WUFO  was  inspired  and  con- 
fident after  the  Purple  Valley 
Ultimate  Classic  last  weekend. 
The  Ephs  defeated  four  out  of 
five  teams,  including  the  Rude 
Boys  from  Boston.  The  Rude 
Boys  are  strong  contenders  for 
the  national  title  and  feature 
two  former  WUFO  presidents. 

WUFO  began  Saturday  morn- 
ing by  walking  past  Whoo-Pie  in 
a  relaxed  but  spirited  game. 
The  intensity  mounted  in  the 
next  game  against  the  Tourists, 
the  second  seed.  WUFO  surged 
ahead  by  four  early  in  the  first 
half,  but  this  was  countered  by 
an  extremely  consistent  Tourist 
offense,  which  capitalized  on 
WUFO  mistakes.  They  took  the 
lead  at  halftime  and  kept  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  game. 

WUFO  then  faced  UConn.  in  a 
match  that  would  determine 
which   team   would  go  to  the 


regionals.  Williams  played  with 
vigor  and  precision,  but  slipp)ed 
to  give  them  the  lead  at  the  half. 
WUFO  psych  rose  to  unprece- 
dented heights  for  the  second 
half.  With  exceptional  play  by 
virtually  everyone,  WUFO 
glided  to  a  monumental  seven 
point  victory.  With  this  tri- 
umph. WUFO  made  it  to  the 
regional  tournament  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history. 

Wrap  up  seas 071 


Eph  Gary  Pfaff  '83  forced  and  re- 
covered a  fumble  by  Dutchmen 
quarterback  Dan  Stewart  on 
Union's  25-yardline.  Connolly 
hit  Taylor  in  the  end  zone  with 
an  eight-yard  pass  four  plays 
later.  Williams  led.  24-6. 

Junior  Scott  Garabedian 
relieved  Connolly  at  the  Eph 
helm  and  he  too  orchestrated  a 
scoring  drive.  An  interception 
set  up  an  Eph  drive  that  a  Union 
face-masking  penalty  acceler- 
ated. Garabedian  tried  a  new 
variant  by  running  left,  found 
enough  of  a  hole,  and  scored 
5:  ,55  remained  in  the  game;  the 
kick  failed. 

Williams  led  in  all  the  statis- 
tics except  for  passing.  Jay 
Wheatley  '82  led  in  rushing  with 
74  yards  in  20  carries.  Connolly 
had  33  yards  from  16  tries.  The 
leading  Dutchman,  John  John- 
son, had  22  yards  from  7 carries. 
The  entire  Union  offense  mus- 
tered 26  yards  on  the  ground  in 
38  carries. 

Connolly  threw  14  passes  and 
completed  5  for  48  yards.  He  had 
one  touchdown  pass  and  no 
interceptions.  The  Dutchmen 
quarterbacks  completed  seven 
of  18  for  89  yards  but  gave  up 
three  interceptions. 

Williams  fumbled  four  times 
and  lost  three.  Union  seven 
times,  losing  four.  The  Ephs  had 
four  penalties  for  25  yards; 
Union  was  docked  52  yards  for 
seven  infractions. 

"We  were  very  apprehensive 
about  Union  but  our  guys  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  denied  them 
what  they'd  done  well  all  sea- 
son." Odell  said.  "It  was  a  good 
game,  we  needed  the  win.  and  it 
gives  us  a  springboard  for  the 
Little  Three." 


Harriers  capture 
twelfth  Little  Three 


by  Lyman  Casey 

"For  the  first  time  in  recent 
history,  the  possibility  exists 
that  .  .  .  the  men's  (cross- 
country) team  might  win  the 
Little  Three  championship  . . ." 
—Last  week's  Amherst  Student 

"Don't  ever  underestimate 
the  power  of  an  angry  Bear" 
was  the  lesson  the  Lord  Jeffs 
were  taught  last  Saturday,  as 
the  Eph  harriers  decimated 
Amherst 's  dream  of  winning  the 
conference  title  for  the  first 
time  in  25  years,  27-41  (Wes- 
leyan finished  third  with  65 
points). 

The  Eph  squad  was  merciless 
as  it  sought  to  avenge  the  theft 
of  its  good-luck  mascot,  the 
Bear,  who  was  kidnapped  last 
winter  by  an  Amherst  indoor 
trackster  frustrated  by 
repeated  Amherst  losses. 

The  race  went  off  at  a  fairly 
relaxed  pace  for  the  first  mile, 
and  by  mile  two  Williams  had 
clearly  taken  charge  of  things, 
putting  most  of  its  team  right 
behind  Amherst's  second  man. 
By  the  fourth  mile,  John  Nelson 
'84  and  The  Lord  Jeffs'  Jeff  Poor 


had  opened  up  a  sizable  lead 
over  the  rest  of  the  field.  Dan 
Riley  '83  was  running  strong 
behind  them,  and  Lyman  Casey 
'83,  Chris  O'Neill  '84,  Brian 
Angle  '84,  and  senior  co-captain 
Chuck  Stewart  all  followed 
within  thirty  seconds,  well 
ahead  of  Amherst's  third  man. 

The  finish  had  Williams  tak- 
ing second,  fourth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth.  The  Ephs  also 
managed  to  put  their  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  men  In  front  of 
Amherst's  fourth  man. 

Amid  the  post  race  excite- 
ment, the  team  barely  noticed 
when  Amherst  began  to  cheer, 
"Gimme  a  B.  Gimme  an  E, 
Gimme  an  A.  Gimme  an  R; 
What've  we  got?  We've  got  the 
Bear!  "  The  team  then  broke  Its 
huddle  to  reveal  The  One  And 
Only  Bear.  His  return  was  met 
with  the  cheers  of  30-plus  crazed 
harriers,  some  of  whom  (the 
freshmen)  had  heard  the  legend 
of  the  Bear,  but  never  actually 
seen  him. 

The  JV^  team  also  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  task  of 
squashing  Amherst  Saturday. 


Women  runners  in 
two  places  at  once 


by  Patricia  Hellman 

There  was  a  lot  of  activity  in 
the  science  quad  last  Saturday, 
as  a  series  of  four  cross-country 
races  started  from  and  finished 
in  this  area  In  rapid 
succession. 

The  day  began  with  the 
annual  alumni  race,  followed 
by  the  women's,  men's,  and  J.  V. 
Little  Three  meets.  Ordinarily, 
the  Williams  women  would  have 
been  highly  favored  in  this  race, 
but  this  time,  due  to  a  conflict  in 
schedule,  the  top  5  were  unable 
to  compete.  Coach  Bud  Fisher 
tried  to  change  the  meet  to 
another  weekend,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  as  the  Wesleyan 
coach  would  not  agree  to  the 
change.  Therefore,  the  team 
was  forced  to  race  Its  second 
squad  against  Amherst's  and 
Wesleyan's  first  teams. 

Despite  the  odds,  the  Willi- 
ams girls  put  up  a  valiant 
effort,  placing  four  In  the  top 
ten.  Unfortunately,  Amherst 
runners  took  first  and  second, 
with  Betsv  McKav  and  Bonnie 


Spikers  second  in  Northeast 


Competing  In  its  second 
major  tournament  in  two 
weeks,  the  volleyball  team  once 
again  sailed  into  the  champion- 
ships but  was  denied  first  place 
In  a  dramatic,  seesaw  match. 

The  pressure  reached  a  peak 
in  the  third  game  of  the  final 
championship  match  between 
Williams  and  Smith  College 
wnen  the  score  became  knotted 
at  eleven.  The  winner  of  the 
Northeast  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference  tourna 
ment.  which  included  the  eight 
best  teams  in  the  22  memt)er 
league,  would  be  determined  by 
the  last  four  points. 

The  entire  match  was  per- 
fectly even  as  Williams  won  the 
first  game  1.5-11  after  it  had  been 
tied  at  ten.  The  Dancewicz  sis- 
ters   made    the   difference   as 


Anne  "82  served  and  Terry  '82 
attacked  the  net.  Smith  got  rol- 
ling In  the  second  game  and  kept 
Williams  on  the  defensive  all 
game.  Smith  won,  15-8. 

The  teams  traded  points  In  the 
deciding  game  up  to  eleven. 
Smith,  which  had  been  seeded 
number  one,  came  through  and 
took  four  straight  points  to  end 
the  battle. 

For  Williams  there  were  no 
stars.  The  team  jelled  and 
played  with  precise  teamwork. 
The  team  ended  their  season 
with  a  record  of  18  and  12  and 
second  place  in  both  the  Nor- 
theast Volleyball  Tournament 
and  the  Northeast  Intercolle- 
giate Athletic  Conference  tour- 
nament this  weekend. 

The  Ephwomen  gilded  to  the 
championship  relatively 
smoothly.   They   romped  over 


Wheaton  15-4,  15-2  with  junior 
Kathleen  Gllmore  serving  ten 
straight  points.  Wellesley  was 
the  second  victim,  falling  also  In 
two  games.  The  setter-hitter 
combination  of  Carol  Dorfman 
'84  and  Lisa  Pepe  '83  clicked  for 
numerous  put-aways.  Senior 
Kenwyn  Fuller  added  clever 
serving  to  complete  the  offense. 
Earlier  in  the  week,  Williams 
took  on  two  of  the  Big  Three  and 
showed  that  a  smaller  school 
could  hold  its  own.  The  Ephwo- 
men topped  both  Yale  and  Har- 
vard in  two  games  apiece.  Yale 
fell  first,  losing  1.5-6,  15-8  before 
a  spirited  and  partial  Williams 
crowd  In  Lasell  Gym.  The  Har- 
vard Crimson  threatened  In  the 
first  game,  but  Williams  pulled 
It  out.  15-12.  Putting  everything 
together  in  the  final  game,  the 
Ephwomen  rolled,  15-8. 


McLeod  running  in  In  20:  59  and 
21: 12,  respectively.  Williams' 
first  finisher  was  Susan  Baer  '85 
who  was  seventh,  followed  by 
Liz  Moore  '85,  Tracy  King  '84, 
and  Betsey  Kepes  '82.  Amherst 
won  the  meet  with  38  points, 
beating  Wesleyan  with  39,  and 
Williams  with  47. 

In  previous  years.  It  would  not 
even  have  been  possible  for  Wil- 
liams to  field  two  separate 
teams.  The  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  give  Amherst  and  Wes- 
leyan a  run  for  their  money 
attests  to  the  depth  and  dedica- 
tion of  this  year's  team. 

Meanwhile,  In  Keene,  N.H., 
the  1981  New  England  Cham- 
pionships were  held,  attended 
by  some  32  teams,  and  200  or 
more  racers.  The  field  com- 
prised many  of  the  top  U.S. 
runners,  including  most  of  the 
Eastern  division  I,  II,  and  III 
schools.  The  Williams  women 
who  ran  in  the  meet  regretted 
missing  the  Little  Three,  but 
felt,  as  did  coach  Fisher,  that 
the  larger,  more  competitive 
race  was  Irreplaceable  In  a 
training  schedule  building  up  to 
a  peak  for  division  III  NCAA 
Easterns,  which  take  place  in 
two  weeks.  Williams  took 
second  In  the  Division  III  New 
England  schools  and  eleventh 
overall. 

The  race  was  won  by  UMass 
runner  Patricia  Moores,  who 
beat  out  Westfleld's  Cindy 
Sturm.  Sturm  had  a  bit  of  trou- 
ble, taking  a  spill  and  sliding 
down  one  of  the  many  45  slopes 
on  the  course.  Williams  placed 
all  five  runners  In  the  top  half  of 
the  field,  with  the  following  fin- 
ishes: Trlcla  Hellman  34th,  Sue 
Marchant  47th,  Liz  Martineau 
54th,  Kerry  Malone  80th,  and 
Chlnyere  Uwah  99th. 

It  Is  predicted  that  there  will 
be  a  similar  schedule  conflict 
between  Little  Three  and  New 
England's  next  year.  Hopefully, 
the  conflict  can  be  resolved.  The 
Little  Three  will  begin  to  lose  its 
meaning  if  the  top  five  runners 
are  never  able  to  compete  In  the 
event. 
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CC  spending  expose 
causes  dissension 


Co-op  living  at  SuMn  Hopkins  Houm  means  cooking  and  cleaning  for  oneself. 


(Milloy) 


Supply,  demand  for  co-ops  rise 


by  Jeffrey  Brainard 

Many  upperclassmen  opt  to 
live  in  one  of  the  eight  College- 
owned  co-op  houses  for  a  year  to 
get  a  taste  of  living  on  their  own 
in  a  residential  house.  They  are 
responsible  for  their  own  cook- 
ing and  maintenance  work  in 
preparation  for  the  big  leap  to 
"living  in  the  real  world"  after 
graduation. 

•'Seniors  see  it  as  a  stepping 
stone  towards  being  responsible 
for  planning  and  budgeting  on 
their  own,"  said  Assistant  Dean 
Mary  Kenyatta.  'Many  of  them 
are  tired  of  the  dorm  scene  and 
see  co-ops  as  a  living  situation 
that  is  not  so  uniform.  They 
have  a  better  chance  to  express 
their  individuality." 

There  are  currently  eight  co- 
ops scattered  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  campus:  See- 
ley,  Goodrich,  Lambert, 
Dewey,  Rice,  Milham,  Susan 
Hopkins,  and  Doughty,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  79  beds.  Co-op 
residents  cook  their  own  meals, 
sharing  food  costs  and  cooking 
duties,  but  pay  the  standard 
room  fee  to  the  College.  They 
are  also  responsible  for  clean- 
ing and  minor  maintenance 
work. 

"The  whole  point  of  providing 
kitchens  is  to  give  students 
some  experience  with  cooking," 
Director  of  Student  Housing 
Wendy  Hopkins  explained. 
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The  co-ops  are  converted 
homes  which  have  in  the  past 
been  used  to  house  faculty. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  larger 
and  better  furnished  than  the 
average  dorm  room,  and  fea- 
ture fireplaces  and  carved 
woodwork. 

But  Kenyatta  concluded,  "the 
main  attraction  for  most  stu- 
dents is  probably  the  ambiance 
of  the  co-ops— being  able  to  do 
your  own  thing,  living  in  a  less 
central  area  of  the  campus." 

"Greylock  did  not  really  fit 
my  style  of  living,  "said  Cynthia 
Roat  '82  of  Dewey  House.  "With 
a  co-op  you  get  to  live  with  a 
small  group  of  friends.  The 
option  to  cook  your  own  meals  is 
a  nice  extra." 

Roat  said  the  removed  loca- 
tion of  the  co-ops  is  "good  and 
bad.  Sometimes  I  feel  isolated, 
but  on  the  other  hand  now  that  I 
have  to  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  see  my  friends  who  live  on 
campus,  I  actually  see  more  of 
them  than  I  did  last  year." 

Demand  for  co-op  space  is 
high:  last  spring  150  persons 
applied  for  the  then-available  70 
beds.  The  selection  process 
involves  using  a  computer  to 
randomly  assign  ranking  within 
the  applicant  pool.  The  applica- 
tion allows  the  group  to  express 
a  preference  for  up  to  three  co- 
ops. 

Seniors  receive  preference  in 
the  selection  process  because  of 
the  preparational  emphasis  of 
co-op  living.  Juniors  may  be 
included  with  a  group  of  seniors, 
but  no  one  is  allowed  to  live  in  a 
co-op  for  more  than  one  year. 

Rice  House,  converted  into  a 
co-op  over  the  summer,  has  pro- 
vided nine  more  beds  to  meet 
the  demand. 

"The  house  stood  vacant  last 
year."  said  Hopkins.  "Faculty 
weren't  interested  in  living 
there.  In  the  interest  of  mainte- 
nance it's  better  to  have  it  occu- 
pied, so  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  decided  to 
make  it  into  a  co-op." 

However,  the  College  had 
already  rented  out  part  of  Rice 
to  Timothy  E.  Cook,  a  new 
assistant  professor  of  political 
science  this  year.  He  will  be  liv- 
ing in  an  apartment  connected 
to  Rice  which  has  a  separate 
entrance. 

"My  main  concern  was  that  I 


wasn't  informed  by  student 
housing  before  they  imple- 
mented the  decision  on  Rice," 
said  Cook,  "but  so  far  every- 
thing seems  to  be  working  out 
all  right,  and  I  don't  foresee  any 
problem." 

The  use  of  Rice  for  student 
Continued  on  Page  7 


by  Sara  Ferris 

Campus  reaction*  to  alleged 
violations  of  College  Council 
funding  guidelines  reported  in 
last  week's  Record  has  promp- 
ted the  Council  to  examine  dis- 
cretionary funding  at  Its 
meeting  tomorrow  night, 
according  to  Council  President 
Freddy  Nathan. 

Nathan  said  he  would  reserve 
further  comment  until  the 
meeting. 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  students.  "We 
regard  it  as  a  policy  matter  for 
the  Council.  It's  an  open  dis- 
agreement about  how  discre- 
tionary money  should  be  used." 

O'Connor  noted  that  "this  sort 
of  thing  has  happened  com- 
monly in  the  past  ...  1  believe 
the  officers'  dinner  is  an  old  tra- 
dition. The  new  thing  seems  to 
be  that  people  took  account  of 
it." 

He  asserted  that  no  Col- 
lege rules  were  violated.  "It 
was  a  case  of  bad  judgment .  .  . 
My  understanding  is  that  (the 


Lambert  House  is  a  co-op  on  the  corner  of  Walden  and  Hoxsey  Sts.  Co-ops 
like  this  are  becoming  more  popular.  (Milloy) 


Record's )  intent  was  not  to  label 
it  a  violation  of  school  rules.  If  I 
thought  there  was  dishonesty,  of 
course  (I  would  take  action), 
but  I  don't  see  that  anything  dis- 
honest or  wrong  was  done." 

Council  Treasurer  Steve 
Spears  '83  said  that  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  any  changes 
in  its  budget  procedures.  Cur- 
rently the  Council  receives 
about  $2,000  in  Student  Activi- 
ties Tax  (SAT)  funds.  The  SAT 
is  set  at  $66  per  student  per  year 
and  produces  a  total  of  almost 
$130,000.  which  is  allocated  to 
student  organizations  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  Council 
money,  however,  is  not  subject 
to  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proval. 

Spears  explained  that  for  all 
organizations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Council,  a  member  of 
the  organization  must  submit  a 
voucher  in  triplicate  to  the 
Treasurer  with  supporting 
receipts  for  all  expenses  drawn 
on  the  group's  allocation. 

Jonathan  Light  '83  said  he 
"felt  the  article  was  basically 
an  editorial  on  the  front  page.  I 
think  the  story  was  legitimate, 
but  the  article  seemed 
sensationalistic." 

Marcia  Voorhis  '84  remarked 
that  she  "was  shocked  that  stu- 
dent officers  were  spending 
money  that  belonged  to  students 
to  have  an  expensive  dinner  just 
for  themselves." 

"It  did  sound  a  little  bit  exor- 
bitant." Ann  Judge  '84  com- 
mented. "I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  little  more  input  into  the 
spending  process." 

"I  thought  it  was  startling 
because  you  don't  think  that 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  at  an  intel- 
lectual place  like  Williams." 
remarked  Kathy  Bell  '85.  "I 
wish  they  were  found  out 
earlier." 

Laura  Travaglini  '82  dis- 
agreed. "I  think  it's  very 
Williams-like  to  invest  money 
like  that  in  such  discriminate 
activities,"  she  said. 

"It's  not  surprising,"  con- 
cluded Mark  Rutkowski  '84.  "It 
happens  everywhere,  but  that's 
not  to  say  it's  right." 


Council  (discusses  calen(dar,  Recor(d 


by  Susan  Kandel 

Debate  over  the  proposed 
1982-83  calendar,  which  fea- 
tures an  intensified  exam  sche- 
dule, dominated  last  Wednes- 
day 's  College  Council  meeting. 

Next  year's  calendar,  which 
the  faculty  will  vote  on 
November  18.  follows  the  new 
pattern  of  the  current  year, 
which  has  been  adopted  to  move 
Commencement  forward  one 
week.  This  spring,  the  com 
bined  time  for  reading  period 
and  final  exams  will  be  rt^duced 
from  10  to  9V2  days,  with  fifteen 
exam  periods  scheduled  in  five 
days,  as  opposed  to  this  fall's 
twelve  In  six  days. 

The  otherwise  routine  meet- 
ing concluded  with  a  charge  by 
Dean  Mary  Kenyatta  that  an 
article  in  last  week's  Record 


"threatened  the  livelihood"  of 
one  of  the  previous  year's  Coun- 
cil officers. 

"The  article  in  the  Record 
was  a  spurious  piece  of  trash," 
Kenyatta  shouted,  directing  her 
comments  at  College  Council 
Treasurer  Stephen  Spears  '83. 
who  is  also  managing  editor  of 
the  Record. 

"People  last  year  did  not  mis- 
use funds  .  .  .  you  have  threa- 
tened the  livelihood  of  last 
year's  President,  who  works  in  a 
banlt  with  Williams  alumni  who 
will  read  this,  (last  week's  arti- 
cle) all  to  make  yourself  look 
good."  she  said. 

Spears  denied  the  accusation 
and  aLso  denied  writing  the 
article. 

Kenyatta  said  after  the  meet 
ing  that  "I  wanted  to  say  some- 


thing because  I  felt  Steve 
Spears  was  making  snide 
remarks  about  past  officers  .  . . 
referring  to  the  article,  making 
jokes  about  it.  1  wanted  to  give 
the  College  Council  the  other 
side  of  the  issue." 

In  discussion  of  the  new 
calendar.  Professor  Paul  Clark, 
head  of  the  Calendar  and  Sche- 
duling Committee,  .said  his  com- 
mittee wrestled  with  some  way 
to  restore  the  six  day  exam 
schedule  for  next  year,  but 
came  up  against  too  many 
obstacles. 

"We  seriously  questioned 
whether  we  could  return  to  the 
pattern  of  twelve  time  periods 
in  six  days,  but  the  consensus 
was  that  every  one  of  the  other 
possibilities   had    more   disad- 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Divided  Houses 

A  house  divided  cannot  stand .  This  is  the  lesson  some  320  Row  House 
residents  are  learning  this  year  after  the  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining.  Clearly,  the  financial  advantages  of  the  changes  were  carefully 
studied.  However,  the  human  costs  in  terms  of  residential  house  unity 
were  not.  The  College  should  assume  more  than  a  passive  role  to  help 
Row  House  presidents  redress  the  situation. 

Residential  house  unity  is  a  nebulous  concept  with  an  elusive  defini- 
tion. Feeling  at  home  in  one's  house  and  knowing  most  fellow  members 
are  two  ways  to  put  a  concrete  foundation  under  the  intangible  struc- 
ture. The  daily  social  activity  of  dining  probably  brings  house  members 
closer  together  than  any  other  single  factor.  Unlike  their  centralized 
counterparts,  the  separate  Row  House  units  are  spread  over  a  large 
physical  area.  While  some  may  argue  the  Row  Houses  became  too 
dependent  on  dining's  unifying  aspect,  it  was  the  focal  point  that  brought 
three  or  four  houses  together  as  one.  This  year,  without  the  lunch  or 
dinner  tables.  Row  House  residents  often  do  not  see  each  other,  and  are 
left  to  wonder,  who  lives  in  that  "other"  house? 

For  all  its  extensive  deliberations,  the  Gifford  Committee  did  not 
fully  understand  how  fragile  Row  House  unity  could  be  without  dining. 
Exacerbating  the  problem  was  the  College's  poorly  executed  transition 
from  dining  to  no  dining.  The  final  Gifford  Report  was  released  after 
students  had  left  for  the  summer.  Over  the  summer,  Row  House  kit- 
chens were  dismantled  and  their  contents  auctioned  off.  When  students 
returned  this  fall,  kitchenettes,  promised  by  the  report,  were  not  yet 
completely  installed.  As  a  result  of  the  uncoordinated  effort,  the  College 
now  has  had  to  buy  new,  more  expensive  coffee  pots,  cookware  and 
utensils  to  replace  the  auctioned  items. 

The  College  placed  seminar  classes  in  Perry  and  Wood  House  with- 
out consulting  residents'  opinions.  This  fall,  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
mollify  student  protests,  the  College  offered  to  buy  the  Row  Houses  new 
living  room  furniture.  The  new  chairs  and  sofas,  which  are  not  due  until 
March,  will  hardly  cushion  the  impact  of  the  dining  loss. 

In  the  most  critical  transition  time,  the  College  has  proven  insensi- 
tive to  student  concerns.  The  present  dissatisfaction  may  well  lead  to  a 
weakening  of  the  Row  House  appeal,  thus  placing  greater  housing 
demands  on  such  units  as  Greylock  and  Dodd. 

Despite  the  loss.  Row  House  residents  need  to  cast  off  their  mourn- 
ing shrouds  and  devote  that  negative  energy  to  renewed  enthusiasm  and 
effort  to  improve  in-house  unity.  Weekly  parties  and  snacks,  however, 
cannot  fill  the  dining  void;  the  monies  for  daily  social  activities  are 
unavailable.  Nor  can  How  House  presidents  tell  house  members  when 
and  where  to  eat.  Finding  a  seat,  much  less  a  group  of  housemates,  has 
become  a  challenge  at  Greylock,  the  most  convenient  dining  hall  for 
most  Row  Houses. 

The  College  can— and  needs  to— help,  in  several  ways: 

•  remove  the  classrooms  from  Wood  and  Perry. 

•  direct  Food  Services  to  give  added  consideration  to  special  in- 

house  meals  and  desserts. 

•  direct  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life,  the  student  Hous- 

ing Committee  and  the  Director  of  Student  Housing  to  monitor 
Row  House  unity  problems. 

•  examine  the  present  house  transfer  policy  that  allows  students 

almost  at  will  to  move  from  house  to  house. 

•  allocate  a  portion  of  the  Dean's  discretionary  fund  for  small, 

frequent  student-faculty  coffee /desserts  in  the  Row  Houses. 

•  speed  up  the  furniture  deliveries. 
An  effective  residential  house  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  social 

and  personal  maturation  process  the  Williams  experience  offers.  The 
Row  House  change  has  weakened  this  system  and  the  College  needs  to 
respond  to  its  consequences. 

By  eliminating  Row  House  dining,  the  College  took  a  large  step  in 
the  name  of  cutting  costs.  Yet  the  followup  to  this  change  has  proven  so 
uncoordinated  and  ineffectual  that  the  human  costs  soon  will  outweigh 
any  dollar  savings. 
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TECS- LETTERS-LET 


Yellow  journalism 

To  the  editor: 

Philip  Busch's  article  in  the  November 
3  issue,  headlined  "Council  Abused  SAT 
Funds,"  was  a  prime  example  of  irres- 
ponsible journalism.  By  reporting  half- 
truths  and  by  engaging  in  sensational- 
ist reporting,  the  Record  stepped 
beyond  the  pale  of  responsible  news  cov- 
erage. The  article  was  not  objectively 
written. 

To  say  that  "SAT  money  is  almost 
never  allocated  for  food  and  drink"  is 
only  half  true,  as  members  of  the  Record 
staff  should  know.  As  a  percentage  of 
total  expenditures  paid  for  by  SAT 
money,  the  amount  used  for  food  and 
drink  is  probably  very  low  indeed;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  rare,  as  shown  by  an  expen- 
diture of  $21  on  June  7,  1981  at  the 
Slippery  Banana  by  College  Council 
Treasurer  Steve  Spears  (who  appears  in 
these  pages  as  Managing  Editor— this 
seems  a  violation  of  the  principle  that 
reporters  should  be  disassociated  from 
those  they  report  on.) 

As  a  further  example,  there  was  the 
Record  staff  dinner  at  one  of  the  area's 
finer  local  restaurants  in  May,  1981.  The 
tab  was  $274  and  was  paid  for  out  of 
Record  advertising  revenues.  Advertis- 
ing revenues  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  College  Council  grants  to  the 
Record,  namely  publishing  the  news- 
paper. Thus,  $274  taken  out  of  advertis- 
ing, revenues  meant  $274  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  College  Council-provided  funds  to 
publish  the  Record. 

In  reporting  half-truths  in  a  sensatlon- 
alistic  light,  the  Record  put  forward  its 
editorial  views  as  news.  The  result  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  lives 
of  those  editorialized  against,  last  year's 
College  Council  officers.  I  believe  that 
the  Record  owes  a  sincere  apology  to  the 
1980-81  officers  of  the  College  Council  for 
unethical  and  irresponsible  journalism. 

Sincerely, 
Geoff  Mamlet  '83 

Hd  note:  The  $21  allocatittn  dated  June  7 
was  ioucher»722.  Spears  paitl  this  hill  tit  the 
Slippery  lianana.  The  $20.97  hill  had  heen 
past  due  since  January  IH.  It  was  charfcetl  hy 
thi'  (oncerl  (  omniissiittt. 

Sentence  missing 

To  the  editor: 

I  was  pleased  to  see  The  Record 
reporting  on  the  possible  misuse  of  funds' 
by  the  College  Council  last  year.  Bravo 
Record!  But  the  obvious  missing  sent- 
ence is  this  one:  "Of  course  many  other 
campus  organizations  are  just  as  guilty 
of  this  passive,  'traditional'  misuse  of 
money."  Yeah,  like  the  Record  itself. 

Last  spring,  at  a  College  Council  meet- 
ing. The  Record  begged  for  more  funds 
so  it  could  properly  serve  the  student 
body.  A  week  later  the  Record  staff 
enjoyeo  a  meal  at  the  British  Maid.  They 


excused  it  as  "traditional"  (sounds 
familiar,  huh?) 

Tradition  ain't  no  excuse.  College 
Council  funds  should  be  used  to  fund 
efforts  that  benefit  the  whole  College 
community. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  fellas. 
Will  Layman  '82 

Hd.  note:  ()\  May  7.  198 L  the  HECOHl) 
spent  $2().i.(>:i  on  dinner  fttr  2()  nn'mhers  of 
the  Rh'A.OKI)  staff  at  the  Hirer  House.  \o 
.S.-l  7'  fn«»n<'v  was  used  for  the  dinner.  Sub- 
scription funds  were  used.  More  than  60 
percent  of  all  Hh'C.ORI)  funds  citnie  from 
outside  stnirces. 

Misparaphrased 

To  the  editor: 

I  am  writing  to  clarify  the  next  to  last 
paragraph  in  the  article.  "Former  Offic- 
ers Implicated:  Council  Abused  SAT 
Funds"  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Record. 

While  he  was  writing  the  article  your 
reporter  asked  me,  "Does  this  year's 
Council  spend  its  funds  in  a  questionable 
way  too?"  I  replied  simply,  "No." 

This  was  paraphrased  in  the  Record  to 
read:  "Current  Council  President 
Freddy  Nathan  said  that  questionable 
spending  is  not  a  feature  of  his 
administration." 

This,  however,  could  be  taken  to  Imply 
that  my  statement  was  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  past  officers,  which  it  did  not 
do.  Although  this  will  sound  minor  to 
most,  I  feel  the  distinction  deserves  to  be 

drawn.  _,  , 

Sincerely, 

Freddy  Nathan  '83 

Report  biased 

To  the  editor: 

While  we  applaud  the  investigative  ef- 
fort which  went  into  your  recent  article, 
"Council  Abused  SAT  Funds,"  we  feel 
that  the  language  of  the  report  showed  an 
unfortunate  bias  against  Russell  Piatt, 
former  College  Council  Treasurer. 

The  article  implies  that  the  money 
saved  from  budget  cuts  was  used  for  the 
Council's  discretionary  expenses.  Ra- 
ther, the  Council  funds  were  set  aside  for 
use  by  the  officers  before  funds  to  any  or- 
ganization were  allocated. 

We  feel  that  it  was  ill-advised  to  make 
a  joke  of  Piatt's  cuts  In  SAT  allocations, 
whatever  "hype"  value  this  may  have 
added  to  the  Record  report.  Based  on 
estimates  presented  by  Piatt  the  SAT 
would  have  encountered  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  Anyone  who  dealt 
with  Russell  Piatt  last  year,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  forced  to  make  unpopular 
cuts  in  the  SAT  allocations,  knows  of 
his  dedication  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Finally  we  t)elieve  that,  contrary  to 
Philip  Busch's  insinuation,  Piatt  will 
continue  to  serve  honestly  and  respon- 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Commencement:  for  them  or  us? 


by  Alyson  Hagy 

It  is  late  fall  in  Williamstown.  It  is 
quiet  and  we  aren't  likely  to  hear  any 
disturbing  sounds  as  we  pass  from  quad 
to  quad.  We  aren't  likely  to  hear  the  echo 
of  hammers  pounding  on  the  pieces  of  the 
graduation  day  grandstand.  We  proba- 
bly won't  notice  the  early  morning  wails 
of  the  Williams  College  Pipe  Band  pre- 
paring for  a  parade.  Realistically,  It  Is 
November  and  the  noises  of  those  last 
rites  of  spring  are  burled  In  the  back  of 
our  minds.  Those  dangerous  days  are  so 
far  off. 

But  the  air  Is  not  as  dead  as  we  might 
like  to  think.  Commencement  '82  Is  alive 


From  Down  Under 

It  Is  true  that  the  senior  class  Is  repres- 
ented on  the  President's  committee  by 
two  or  three  of  its  members.  In  fact,  the 
junior  class  Is  also  represented  by  a  sin- 
gle student  who  will  sit  on  the  committee 
for  two  years  In  an  effort  to  establish 
some  sort  of  continuity.  Undergraduates 
are,  indeed.  Involved  In  the  selection  of  a 
commencement  speaker.  But,  the 
representation  Is  merely  symbolic. 

The  students  who  represent  the  senior 
class  are  self  selected  (i.e.,  they  apply 
for  the  committee  through  the  Presi- 
dent's office  and  are  not  chosen  by  the 
class ) .  Often,  there  is  very  little  competi- 


'T/7e  College  has  silently  chosen  speakers 
for  commencement  and  baccalaureate" 


and  well,  friends  and  seniors.  The  Col- 
lege has  not  only  double-checked  the 
names  to  be  formally  printed  on  our 
diplomas,  but  It  has  silently  chosen 
spjeakers  for  Commencement  and  Bac- 
calaureate. The  fate  of  the  final  day  has 
been  sealed. 

A  Matter  of  Tradition 

The  fact  that  a  Commencement 
speaker  has  already  been  chosen  sur- 
prises no  one  In  Hopkins  Hall  or  in  the 
offices  of  Stetson.  The  "closed"  process 
by  which  candidates  for  honorary 
degrees  (Including  the  sp)eakers)  are 
selected  is  a  time  honored  one  involving 
the  President  and  a  few  faculty 
members.  Students  will  most  likely  be  at 
least  a  little  shocked.  After  all,  gradua- 
tion is  months  and  months  away.  We've 
hardly  thought  about  it.  Also,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  student  participation  In  the 
selection  of  speakers  and  recipients  of 
honorary  degrees  has  hardly  been 
thought  about.  The  student  role  is  neither 
time  honored  nor  substantial. 

It  happens  something  like  this:  The 
President  of  the  College  organizes  a 
committee  to  present  a  list  of  possible 
degree  recipients  to  the  Trustee  Com- 
rnlttee  on  Honorary  Degrees.  The  com- 
mittee of  recommendation  Includes  the 
president,  a  faculty  member  from  every 
academic  division,  and  students  who 
apply  for  positions. 

The  committee  meets  once  In  early 
October  to  discuss  a  list  to  be  offered  to 
the  Trustees  for  approval.  In  mid- 
October,  when  the  full  Board  of  Trustees 
is  meeting,  the  recommending  commit- 
tee presents  Its  list.  Once  approved,  the 
president  begins  to  contact  the  nominees 
for  degrees  and  for  speaker  to  see  If  they 
are  available  in  May.  Throughout  the 
process,  the  working  list  of  suggestions 
is  known  only  by  the  Trustees  and  com- 
mittee members.  The  Identity  of  the 
actual  Commencement  speaker  (once  he 
or  she  accepts),  though  probably  known 
to  the  president  by  early  November  or 
so,  does  not  become  public  knowledge 
until  very  late  in  the  spring. 

The  'hush-hush'  method  used  to  deter- 
mine who  will  have  the  last  word  at  Com- 
mencement is  steeped  in  "traitlon." 
That  is  the  description  offered  by  the 
Administration  which  also  holds  that 
Commencement  is  a  ceremony  "for"  the 
College.  Seniors  are  to  march  up  and 
back  and  all  around  in  their  black  robes 
for  the  spirit  of  Williams  and  Ephhood. 
Dandy.  That  Is  a  useful  tradition  of  some 
sort.  What  seems  objectionable  Is  the 
efficient  application  of  tradition  which 
has  become  habitual  and  inflexible. 

Students  are  just  barely  involved  in 
a  process  of  which  the  end  result  is  a 
speaker  whose  words  will  finally  punctu- 
ate their  careers  at  Williams.  There  is 
room  for  change  and  a  need  for  change. 
Students  can  easily  organize  themselves 
to  suggest  speakers  that  really  might 
speak  to  their  feelings  as  a  class  of 
graduates. 


tion  for  the  spots.  Once  on  the  commit- 
tee, students  do  not  have  the  specific 
responsibility  to  their  class  that  faculty 
members  might  seem  to  have  to  their 
colleagues  or  that  the  Trustees  and  the 
president  have  to  the  alumni.  The  stu- 
dents do  not  poll  the  senior  class  for  sug- 
gestions. They  aren'tevenexpectedtodo 
so  ( by  the  committee  or  their  peers ) ,  and 
according  to  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  sort  of  "democracy"  just 
really  isn't  necessary. 

I  his  is  not  to  say  that  student  repre- 
sentatives are  guilty  of  gross  neglect. 
This  Is  to  note  that  as  things  stand  now, 
they  have  few  responsibilities  and  there- 
fore, few  expectations.  The  Faculty, 
Administration,  and  Alumni  Office 
ponder  the  possibilities  of  each  upcom- 
ing commencement  over  the  summer. 
Students  are  given  a  few  moments  dur- 
ing a  single  meeting  in  October  to  pres- 
ent the  token  student  opinion  on  these 
matters.  Because  Commencement  is  not 
a  serious  consideration  among  book- 
laden  Ephs  until  April  or  so,  the  repre- 
sentatives may  find  themselves  standing 
up  at  a  large  mahogany  table  with  very 
little  to  say,  a  crumpled  hand-written  list 
of  last  minute  names  in  their  hands. 


The  current  state  of  affairs,  based  on 
voluntary  representation,  seems  less 
than  satisfactory.  Many  of  those 
involved  seem  to  perceive  students  as 
merely  going  through  the  motions  of 
representation  on  a  committee  domi- 
nated by  Trustee  and  administration 
opinion.  By  the  time  we  are  seniors  at 
Williams,  our  opinions  are  worthy  of 
more  serious  consideration.  We  can  take 
some  responsibility  upon  ourselves,  and 
we  ought  to.  The  senior  class  should  elect 
its  officers  at  the  end  of  junior  year  and 
tho.se  officers  ought  to  represent  the  gra- 
duating class  in  these  matters.  We 
shouldn't  raise  the  historical  howl  that  is 
heard  by  the  College  community  every 
May  when  the  identity  of  the  commence- 
ment speaker  is  revealed.  We  shouldn't 
sulk  or  gripe  In  the  spring  (or  even  in 
November )  when  it  is  too  late.  If  we  wish 
to  be  properly  represented  we  should  see 
that  the  current  process  is  revised. 


On  the  Other  Side 

All  of  this  idealistic  shouting  for  action 
is,  of  course,  contingent  upon  the  Admin- 
istration's attitude.  Hopkins  Hall  will 
have  to  "let  us"  establish  a  mechanism 
that  will  insure  that  student  opinion  is 
fully  presented  to  the  Trustees.  As  it  is, 
the  President's  Office  Is  content  with  the 
input  of  two  or  three  or  four  interested 
students,  students  who  have  no  concrete 
responsibility  to  their  classmates.  Com- 
mencement, according  to  the  powers 
that  be.  is  indeed,  "for"  the  College  and 
not  "for"  the  students.  A  student  vote 
would  "be  too  involved,"  "take  too 
long,"  "might  be  embarrassing."  There 
really  isn't  any  need  for  it;  there  are 
students  involved  .  .  .  somehow, 
somewhere. 

Xhe  Administration  also  comforta- 
bly relays  to  us  that  a  traditional  secret 
process  is  practiced  by  most  comparable 
institutions  all  over  the  country.  Har- 
vard Is  most  usually  invoked  as  the  out- 
standing example  of  a  university  which 
uses  its  commencement  to  institutional 
advantage.  They  keep  their  speaker  a 
secret  while  the  world  waits  expectantly. 
They  choose  him  or  her  covertly,  and  he 
who  spills  the  beans  does  so  at  his  own 
risk. 

Well,  bravo.  Williams  College  is  not 
Harvard.  But  it  might  more  easily  be 
considered  in  the  same  league  with 
Mount  Holyoke,  Wesleyan,  or  even 
(heaven  forbid)  Amherst.  And  down 
there.  In  the  far  off  parts  of  the  Five  Col- 
lege Area  and  beyond,  the  student  voice 
does  manage  to  echo. 


At  Mount  Holyoke,  the  senior  class 
organizes,  through  an  election  process,  a 
list  of  speaker  recommendations  to  pres- 
ent to  the  President  of  the  College.  Elec- 
tions are  held  early  in  the  fall  and 
(surprise! )  tend  to  take  place  without  a 
hitch.  Student  officers  present  the  presi- 
dent with  their  suggestions  in  order  of 
preference,  and  although  the  president 
has  the  right  to  veto  any  suggestions  con- 
sidered "inappropriate."  she  has  never 
done  so.  Because  the  preliminary  list  is 
public,  there  are  fewer  secrets  kept  at 
Holyoke.  The  process  Is  completed  In  the 
middle  of  the  first  semester  as  the  presi- 
dent mails  invitations  to  the  chosen  ones 
and  (surprise  again!  )  there  has  thus  far 
been  no  rioting  or  use  of  the  national 
guard  to  quell  radical  student  sentiment. 

Our  friends  at  Wesleyan  are  more 
mired  in  the  old  tradition.  Still,  they  have 
managed  to  allow  for  useful  student 
input  when  attempting  to  choose  a 
speaker.  A  committee  composed  of 
faculty,  administrators,  and  student 
officers  meets  in  the  fall  to  discuss  viable 
options  for  a  speaker  and  recipients  of 
honorary  degrees.  The  student  officers 
poll  their  class  for  preferences  and  are 


"We  should  see  that 
the  current  process  is 
revised. " 


expected  to  involve  themselves  In  com- 
mittee discussion.  Though  Commence- 
ment Is  considered  an  "institutional 
event"  at  Wesleyan.  faculty  and  stu- 
dents are  actively  Involved  in  the  selec- 
tion process.  Like  Williams,  Wesleyan 
degree  recipients  are  often  suggested  by 
the  Trustees  and  the  Alumni  Office,  and 
the  final  confirmed  choices  are  adminis- 
trative secrets  until  May. 

Our  foes  and  radical  comrades  at 
Amherst  have  truly  gone  all  out  to  flex 
the  tiny  student  muscle.  Student  officers 
organize  an  annual  election  to  choose  a 
Class  Day  speaker  to  be  honored  during 
a  ceremony  separate  from  Commence- 
ment. Class  Day  is  a  time  when  students 
have  their  own  way  and  their  own 
speaker.  And  dear  old  Amherst  is  also 
the  scandalous  example  offered  to 
appease  students  at  Williams  and  other 
placed  who  might  want  a  bigger  piece  of 
the  pie.  A  few  years  ago,  a  senior  class 
Invited  a  fellow  to  speak  at  Class  Day  and 
then  proceeded  to  uninvite  him  causing 
quite  a  blush  in  the  Five  College  Area. 
The  students  (you  might  have  known  it) 
embarrassed  the  college. 

Remodeling 

Students    and    the    Administration 
should   consider  remodeling  the  Com- 
mencement process.  The  junior  class 
could  easily  get  its  act  together  late  in 
the  spring  and  submit  a  responsible  list 
of  suggestions  to  a  committee  in  the  fall. 
A   student   election   would    not   fail   or 
embarrass  the  College.  Students  would 
not  demand  a  podium  for  Abby  Hoffman 
or  the  Weathermen  year  after  year.  Pub- 
lic knowledge  of  a  list  of  possible  speak- 
ers would  not  destroy  expectation,  and 
even  a  tear  in  the  shroud  of  administra- 
tive mystery  would  not  be  tragic. 

Commencement  is  for  the  students  as 
they  are  a  part  of  the  College.  We  are  not 
Irresponsible  radicals.  But  we  may  have 
a  hidden  personality.  If  each  class  Is 
asked  to  consider  the  force  and  meaning 
of  Commencement  by  voting  for  speak- 
ers that  have  a  realistic  chance  of 
appearing  and  telling  a  few  truths,  then 
those  last  days  in  May  might  actually 
embody  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Col- 
lege. There  might  be  more  real  energy. 
Recognition  of  the  present  Is  within  a 
commitment  to  tradition. 
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Southside  Johnny  to  perform 


by  Charlio  Pardoo 

Southside  .lohnny  and  the 
Asbury  Jukos  make  their  wa>'  to 
Wllliamstoun  this  Thursday 
night  for  Williams'  1981  Home- 
coming Concert.  The  show  beg- 
ins at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Towne 
Field  House  with  a  four-piece 
opener.  Mr.  Lucky,  paving  the 
way  for  Southside's  rock  and 
roll  band. 

Southside  Johnny  Lyon.  32. 
grew  up  wearing  a  leather 
jacket  and  slicked  back  hair  in 
the  rock  and  roll  ferment  of 
Asbury  Park.  New  Jersey.  His 
musical  roots  are  eclectic, 
stretching  back  to  his  parents' 
record  collection  at  home  in 
Neptune,  New  Jersey.  The  col 
lection  included  such  diverse 
artists  as  Billie  Holliday.  Wyno- 
nie  Harris  and  Joe  Turner. 
Southside's  music  has  also  been 
influenced  b>  rhythm  and 
blues,  and  by  the  Asbury  Park 
reaction  against  the  British 
Invasion  of  the  early  '60s. 

Throughout  most  of  his 
career,  Southside  has  been 
associated  with  Bioice  Spring- 
steen. Like  Springsteen,  his 
music  can  be  powerful  and  loud, 
or  slow  and  sensitive.  He  des- 
cribes himself,  **I  just  don't 
think  in  terms  of  what  image 


might  sell  more  records.  Those 
things  don't  come  together  in 
my  mind  and  I've  never  had 
anyone,  like  a  manager,  do  that 
for  me." 

The  band  has  had  six  LP's 
since  they  began  playing  in  1974. 
Of  their  best  known  album, 
Hearts  of  Stone.  Southside  says, 
"Hearts  of  Stone  was  what  we 
were  aiming  for  all  along.  We 
wanted  to  transform  our 
rhythm  and  blues  roots  into  a 
more  modern  format.  I  still 
think  that's  what  I  do  l>est." 

The  length  and  intensity  of 
Southside's  live  performances 
bring  to  mind  Springsteen.  His 
shows  tend  to  emphasize  the 
"spectacular",  with  light  shows 
and  flashy  brass  section. 

Tickets  for  Southside  Johnny 
and  the  Asbury  .Jukes  are  avail- 
able daily  at  Baxter  Hall,  the 
Record  Store  and  Toonerville 
Trolley  in  Williamstown.  Lily's 
in  North  Adams,  and  New  Wave 
Music  in  Pittsfield.  Prices  are 
$9  for  the  general  public  and  $6 
for  Williams  students. 

Director  of  Security  Ransom 
Jenks  stated  Sunday  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  smoking,  eating 
and  drinking  permitted  in  the 
Field  House.  Violators  of  the 
rule  will  be  ejected. 


Many  New  Titles  in  the  Humor  Section- 
Not  just  Ooonesbury  and  Garfield. 
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Southside  Johnny  and  the  Asbury 
Jukes  will  appear  in  the  Townesend 
Field  House  this  Saturday. 


Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 

will  be  the  first  offering  of  the 
Williamstheatre  1981  82  season, 
opening,  appropriately  enough, 
on  the  12th  night  of  November  at 
the  Adams  Memorial  Theatre. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies, 
Twelfth  Night  deals  with  dis- 
guise and  its  consequences. 
When  the  shipwrecked  Viola 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  a 
young  man,  she  becomes  a  ser- 
vant to  Count  Orsino  and 
romantic  messenger  between 
the  Count  and  his  beloved  Oli- 
via. What  follows  is  a  classic 
tangle,  with  Olivia  falling  in 
love  with  Viola,  who  in  turn  falls 
in  love  with  Orsino— a  plot 
further  complicated  by  the 
appearance  of  Sebastion,  Vio- 


Dance  class  offered  by  Remy  Charlip 


Remy  Charlip,  the  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  author, 
artist,  dancer,  choreographer, 
actor,  designer  and  director  will 
be  at  Williams  on  Tuesday, 
November  17,  to  teach  a  Master 
Class  and  lecture  on  his  video 
tape  made  for  WGBH  TV  Bos- 
ton. Remy  Charlip  Dances. 

Charlip  has  choreographed 
over  100  dances  for  domestic 
and  foreign  dance  companies. 
His  work  outside  the  United 
States  started  during  his  four- 
year  residency  in  Paris,  begin- 
ning in  1972  with  the  creation  of 
Dance,  an  evening-length  work 
for  the  London  Contemporary 
Dance  Company.  In  Dance,  the 
dancers  told  in  their  own  words 
and  movements  the  stories  of 
their  dancing  experience.  Sets 
were  painted  anew  each  night, 
and  the  dance  sequences 
included  material  from  the  per- 
formers own  fantasies  and 
dreams. 

At  the  first  performances  of 
The  Remy  Charlip  Dance  Com- 
pany in  September  1977  at  the 
Dance  Theatre  Workshop  in 
New  York,  there  was  a  concur- 
rent exhibition  of  24  large  draw- 
ings, called  Air  Mail  Dances. 
For  these  dances,  Charlip 
draws  20  to  40  figures  on  a  page 
and  mails  them  to  dancers  all 
over  the  world.  The  dancers 
must  then  devise  the  transition 
from  position  to  position.  These 
Air  Mail  Dances  have  been  per- 
formed all  over  the  world.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  at  Williams,  Charlip 


will  work  with  the  dances  in  the 
Master  Class  as  they  construct 
a  dance  using  the  Air  Mall 
Dance  entitled  Garden  Lilacs. 

Prior  to  his  travels,  Charlip's 
major  dance  work  was  Differ- 
ences, choreographed  for  the 
Joffrey  Ballet  in  1968.  In  1969,  he 
created  Hommage a  Lole  Fuller 
for  the  Osake  World's  Fair  in 
Japan.  He  returned  in  1970  to 
create  and  direct  members  of 
the  national  Theatre  of  the  Deaf 
in  Biography.  He  has  recently 
completed  the  filming  of  a 
video  tape,  Remy  Charlip  Dan- 
ces for  WGBH  TV  Boston  which 
will  be  distributed  nationally. 

A  founding  member  of  the 
Paper  Bag  Players,  Charlip  has 
also  directed  and  choreo- 
graphed many  plays  at  Judson 
Poet's  Theatre,  including  A 
Beautiful  Day  for  which  he  won 
an  Obie  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Direction.  He  has  per- 
formed in  the  companies  of 
Katherine  Litz,  Merce  Cun- 
ningham. Jean  Erdman. 
Donald  McKayle  and  Charles 
Weidman. 

Charlip  will  teach  a  master 
Class  in  the  second  floor  gym  of 
Lasell  Gym  from  4-5: 30  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  November  17.  The 
same  evening  at  8:00  p.m.  he 
will  show  his  video  tape  and  lec- 
ture on  the  process  of  making 
this  television  program  in  Stet- 
son Media  Center  Room  A.  Both 
the  Master  Class  and  lecture 
are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


CELEBRATE  VICTORY  OVER  AMHERST 

Franzia  Extra  Dry  Champagne 

$32.00/case  of  12 

Reserve  a  case  today. 

12  packs  Michelob  and  Michelob  Light  $5.49 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


la's  twin  brother.  Meanwhile, 
the  subplot  is  carried  by  the 
clowns:  the  incorrigible  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  his  foolish  sidekick 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  the 
cynical  Feste,  all  of  whom  unite 
to  confound  their  pompous 
adversary,  the  steward  Mal- 
volio. 

Director  Jean-Bernard 
Bucky  calls  Twelfth  Night  a 
play  "about  gender,  about  act- 
ing, playing,  disguise,  magic . . . 
perhaps  most  significantly, 
about  the  magic  of  words." 

Scenic  and  lighting  designer 
Bill  Groener  and  costume 
designer  Bruce  Goodrich  have 
departed  from  the  traditional 
Elizabethan  style.  It  is  a  spare 
production  which  emphasizes 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Remy  Charlip,  renowned  dancer 
and  choreographer  (as  well  at 
many  other  things)  will  lecture  on 
his  dances  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  17th. 


Concert  Listing 

Fri.,  Nov.  13  U-2.  JB  Scott's, 
Albany 

Jerry    Garcia    Band,    Or- 
pheum,  Boston 
Mike  Love,  Channel,  Bos- 
ton 

NRBQ.    Stage    West.    W. 
Hartford,  CT 

Pousette-Dart  Band,  Rus- 
ty Nail,  Sunderland.  MA 

Sat..  Nov.  14  Tommy  Flana- 
gan &  J.  R.  Montrose 
The  Chambers,  Albany 
Bill  Staines.  Spencertown 
Academy.    Spencertown, 
NY 

David  Crosby,  JB  Scott's, 
Albany 

Chris    Smithers.    Iron 
Horse,  Northampton 
Dave    Brubeck   Quartet, 
Symphony  Hall.  Boston 
Taj    Mahal.    Hotel    Brad- 
ford. Boston 

U-2    &    David    Johansen, 
Orpheum,  Boston 

Sun.,  Nov.  15  Eric  Ander- 
son, Iron  Horse,  North- 
ampton 

Mike  Love,  Stage  West,  W. 
Hartford 

Rossington  Collins  Band; 
Henry  Paul  Band;  Civic 
Center,  Glenns  Falls 
Natalie  Cole  &  Luther 
Mandross.  Berklee  Per- 
formance Center.  Boston 
Sonny  Fortune.  Page  Hall, 
SUNY  at  Albany 

Nov.  17  George  Thorogood, 
Hotel  Bradford,  Boston 

Nov.  19  Hall  &  Gates,  Or- 
pheum, Boston 

courtesy  of 
Toonerville  Trolley 
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In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Wesleyan  University 

Wesleyan  was  shocked  by  the 
distribution  of  racist  posters  on 
campus  by  four  or  five  unlcnown 
individuals  on  the  night  of 
October  21-22.  A  demonstration 
of  some  300  members  of  the 
community,  many  carrying 
signs,  gathered  before  South 
College  the  following  Monday  to 
protest  the  racist  harassment 
and  to  express  support  for  the 
demands  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Colin  Campbell  by  Uja- 
maa,  Ajau  Campos,  the 
university's  black  organization. 

The  statement  presented  by 
Ujamaa,  Ajua  Campos  cited 
among  its  grievances  harass- 
ment of  male  and  female  minor- 
ity students  by  "individuals 
outside  and  inside  the  Wesleyan 
community,"  adding  "we  have 
also  been  mistreated  by  our  own 
security  force."  The  statement 
also  called  for  increased  secur- 
ity for  the  Malcolm  X  House 
(which  is  dominated  by  minor- 
ity students),  a  van  service  for 
all  students  between  dusk  and  2 
a.m.,  and  two  professional 
counsellors  to  "help  students 
cope  with  their  fear  and 
anxiety." 


President    Campbell 

to  respond  to  these 

on    October    29,    he 

interim  statement  in 

implored,  "One  sure 

for     the    racists  — 

and    wherever    they 

-would   be  a  divided 

We   cannot    let   that 


While 
promised 
demands 
issued  an 
which  he 
victory 
whoever 
may   be— 
campus, 
happen." 

Amherst  College 

The  traditional  Delta  Upsilon 
Delta  scavenger  hunt  on 
November  1  ended  in  the  arrest 
of  four  f rat  members  on  charges 
of  disorderly  conduct  and  mali- 
cious destruction  of  property. 
The  hunt  was  the  first  since  1979 
for  D.U. ,  which  had  been  on  pro- 
bation following  the  activities  of 
Rush  Day  1980. 

The  hunt  ended  with  the  D.U. 
hallway  crammed  with  items 
such  as  a  dumpster.  several 
rugs,  the  painting  from  the 
Annex  stairway,  and  two 
stuffed  roosters  from  the  biol- 
ogy building.  House  president 
John  Giella  '82  called  the  hunt 
"a  failure  to  use  common 
sense." 
North  Adams  State  College 

After  writing  a  letter  to  the 
editor  about  the  poor  quality  of 


cafeteria  food  as  an  assignment 
for  her  Introduction  to  Journal- 
ism course,  Margaret  Corcoran 
'85  found  that  the  college  food 
service  production  manager 
Alan  Tower  had  invalidated  her 
meal  ticket  in  response.  The  let- 
ter, entitled  "Turned  off  by  Rot 
ten  Lettuce."  was  published  by 
the  North  Adams  State  Beacon 
on  October  29.  According  to  the 
Beacon,  Tower,  maintaining 
that  he  did  not  like  hearing  com- 
plaints second-hand,  invali- 
dated the  meal  ticket  in  order  to 
get  in  touch  with  Corcoran, 
though  a  meal  ticket  had  never 
been  revoked  because  of  food 
criticism  before.  Tower  added 
that,  according  to  a  server, 
"There  wasn't  any  brown  let- 
tuce that  day."  Corcoran,  with 
help  from  the  head  of  residence 
at  Hoosac  Hall,  confronted  Bob 
Volpi,  the  director  of  food  ser- 
vice, and  got  the  ticket 
revalidated. 
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hy  Paul  Sahhah 

I  was  in  the  Dog  House  one 
day.  rummaging  around  in  the 
corner  for  a  hot  dog  that  I'd  lost, 
when  I  came  across  what 
appeared  to  be  an  old.  old  book. 
It  was  covered  with  dust,  cob- 
webs and  old  sauerkraut,  so  I 
cleaned  it  off  to  see  what  it  was 
about.  Turns  out  it  was  a  Willi- 
ams College  Bulletin  and 
Course  Catalog  from  1892. 
Rather  than  turn  it  over  to  the 
hot  dog  attendant,  I  confiscated 
it  for  further  perusal.  It  was 
loaded  with  surprises  .  .  . 

To  begin  with,  the  require- 
ments were  a  bit  different  back 
then.  The  book  reads:  "To  be 
eligible  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
a  student  must  complete  32 
semester  courses  and  eight 
quarters  of  physical  education 
at  Smith,  Holyoke  orSkidmore. 
The  physical  education  require- 
ment provides  students  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  general  level  of 
fitness  and  well-being,  of  devel- 
oping skills  in  carry-over  activi- 
ties .  .  .  and  developing  skills 
with  survival  implications." 

I'll  go  along  with  that . . .  espe- 
cially the  part  about  carryover 
activities.  There  was  one 
requirement  that  seemed  a  bit 
unusual,  though.  The  bulletin 
specifically  stated  that  "Any 
fraternizing  with  any  member 
of  the  Amherst  College  com- 
munity will  result  in  punitive 
measures  and  a  suspension  of 
road  trip  privileges." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
references  to  Amherst  through- 
out the  course  catalog  too,  but 
the  term  "defector"  is  used 
more  often,  and  the  schools  are 
described  with  a  parent-child 
metaphor. 


One  wonders  how  such  bitter- 
ness could  develop  between  the 
two  schools.  Well,  they  did 
defect  back  in  1821.  demoraliz- 
ing thecommunity.  and  they  did 
steal  our  t)ear,  so  you  can't 
blame  someone  for  hating  their 
guts,  right?  Not  exactly.  Never- 
theless, I've  been  fascinated  by 
this  "rivalry",  and  the  last  time 
I  visited  Amherst,  I  tried  to 
remain  more  aware  of  what 
went  on  than  how  empty  my 
glass  was. 


Panorama 


I  was  fascinated  by  the  perva- 
sive extent  of  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem,   and    the    resistance    to 
non-conformity  and  change  that 
accompanies   it.   Students  are 
judged  upon  whether  or  not  they 
conform  to  the  frat  system,  and 
are  looked  down  upon  if  they 
don't  conform.  The  frats  have 
developed  a  value  system  based 
upon,  of  all  things,  kegs  of  beer. 
Now  don't  get  me  wrong— I'm 
not  the  leader  of  a  college  tem- 
perance   movement    by    any 
means,  but  when  you  judge  a 
f  rat's  merit  on  how  many  kegs  it 
consumes  a  week,  and  when  you 
don't  turn  on  the  house  heat 
until  January  because  it  means 
30    more    kegs    a    year,    your 
values  seem  a  bit  strange.  When 
the  College  President  decided 
that  kegs  in  the  stands  at  foot- 
ball games  were  projecting  a 
bad  image  in  the  community, 
the  frats  responded  by  spread- 
ing the  word:   bring  bottles  of 
beer  to  the  games  instead,  they 
said,  and  make  sure  you  break 
them  all  over  college  grounds  to 
show    how   dangerous    bottles 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Poetry  Reading 

Haki  Madhubuti  (Don  L. 
Lee),  former  poet-in  residence 
at  Howard  University  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Posi- 
tive Education  in  Chicago,  will 
read  from  his  own  works  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  Hat  8: 30p.m. 
in  Jesup  Auditorium. 

Madhubuti  will  also  conduct  a 
seminar  on  "Independent  Black 
Publishing  Ventures"  on  Thurs- 
day, November  12  at  4  p.m.  in 
the  Dodd  House  living  room. 

Art  Film  Series 

The  last  in  a  series  of  films  on 
Romantic  and  Classic  art  will 
be  shown  on  Friday,  November 
13.  "Edgar  Degas  and  Auguste 


Rodin"  will  be  shown  at  1  p.m. 
at  the  Clark  Art  Institute. 

Octet  Concert 

The  Williams  Octet.  Amherst 
Zumbyes  and  Mount  Holyoke  V- 
8's  will  perform  at  Saturday, 
November  14  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
Tickets  are  available  in 
advance  at  Baxter  Hall.  11:30 
a.m.  to  1: 00  p.m.  or  at  the  door 
for  $1.50. 

Alumni  to  Perform 

Bill  Payne  '32  and  his  Boston 
Jazz  Band  will  perform  on  Sat- 
urday. Nov.  14  (Homecoming) 
at  9  p.m.  at  the  Log.  Alumni  are 
welcome. 


THE  HAIR 


THE  SALON  FOR  HE  &  SHE 


Many  times  men  feel  out  of  place  to  go  to  a 
salon  just  to  get  the  traditional  layered  haircut. 
The  stylists  of  the  Clip  Shop,  however,  have  gone 
beyond  the  classic  layered  style.  It,  too.  can  be 
updated  and  changed  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion an  individual's  features  and  personality  As 
demonstrated  by  our  model  here,  the  lines  of  this 
cut  have  been  tailored  to  fit  this  individual. 

Make  an  appointment  to  have  one  of  the  sty- 
lists from  the  Clip  Shop  tailor  a  look  for  you,  or  if 
you  prefer  )ust  walk  in  at  one  of  their  three  loca- 
tions. 
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PITTSFIELD.  MA. 
447-9576 
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Letters- 


Continued  from  Page  2 
sibly  as  Business  Manager  of 
the  Student  Activities  Board. 
We  suggest  that  discretion  be 
exercised  in  passing  moral 
Judgments  on  issues  which  are 
not  clear-cut. 

Sincerely, 
Richard  Belfanti  '82 
Francesco  Coppola  '82 


Print  in  gray 

To  the  editor: 

Last  year,  the  College  Council 
reduced  or  axed  monies  for 
some  student  programs  and 
publications  previously  funded 
by  the  Student  Activities  Tax. 
Relatively  untouched  by  the 
cutbacks,  The  Record  emerged 
with  the  largest  grant— $12,880. 
Approximately  half  of  this 
money  was  not  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  The  Record. 

The  student  body  certainly 
appreciates  The  Record's 
efforts  to  make  their  product 
look  good,  but  the  use  of  heavy 
white  paper  as  opposed  to  the 
more  mundane  newsprint  of 
papers  such  as  The  New  York 


Times  more  than  doubles  the 
cost  of  printing  The  Record. 
According  to  an  estimate  from 
the  North  Adams  Transcript, 
the  same  eight  page  issue  pub- 
lished for  approximately  $800 
by  The  Record's  current  printer 
can  be  put  out  for  about  $400. 
The  only  difference  in  printing 
at  The  Transcript  would  be  that 
The  Record  would  have  to  use  a 
lower  grade  paper  and  lay  out 
their  own  pages. 

The  justification  given  by  one 
Record  editor  for  the  added 
expense  is  that  the  heavier 
paper  absorbs  the  ink  and 
doesn't  soil  readers'  hands.  We 
think  that  for  a  $7000  savings 
(approximately  one  half  of  the 
proposed  Record  budget  for  this 
year),  p>eople  could  live  with 
dirty  thumbs.  ($7000  could  buy 
20,000  bars  of  soap— enough  to 
not  just  clean  our  fingers  but 
engulf  the  entire  campus  in  a 
mammoth  soap  bubble.) 

The  Finance  Committee's 
budget  for  this  year  proposes 
$13,700  for  publication  of  The 
Record.  According  to  The 
Record's  application,  this 
money  is  to  be  used  strictly  for 
printing  costs.  We  believe  that 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Council  should  reconsider  this 
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funding  at  tomorrow  night's 
College  Council  meeting,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Steve  Spears- 
Managing  Editor  of  The  Record 
and  also  Treasurer  of  College 
Council. 

The  Record  budget  should  be 
cut  in  half.  This  would  allow  sev- 
eral worthwhile  college  groups 
to  put  these  freed  funds  to  better 
use. 

Signed, 
Lorraine  Driscoll  '82 
Sonia  L.  Nazario  '82 


Fiiilor's  mUe:  If  hilv    l.amh 

Prinlirifi  Co.  <i<ft'sn't  hate  iht'  faci- 
lilirs  lit  prim  on  tn'usprinl.  ihvy 
provide  us  various  other  options 
includinn  the  ahility  to  make 
ehanfces  in  the  paper  as  late  as 
Tuesday  morninfi. 


Misconceptions 


To  the  editor: 

We  would  like  to  correct  some 
misconceptions  likely  to  result 
from  Stuart  Smith's  article, 
"Jewish  Activists  Organize 
Groups,"  that  appeared  in  last 
week's  Record. 

The  Jewish  Association  is  not 
primarily  "religious  in  orienta- 
tion," though  that  is  certainly 
one  of  our  concerns.  Our  role  is 
to  cater  to  the  social  and  cultu- 
ral, as  well  as  the  religious 
needs  of  the  Jewish  community 
here  on  campus  by  offering  pro- 
grams and  maintaining  facili- 
ties that  meet  these  needs.  In 
the  past  we  have  provided  pro- 
grams that  pertain  to  the  same 
issues  that  concern  both  the 
Israel  Alliance  and  the  Jewish 
Political  Action  Committee. 
These  groups  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  Jewish  Association. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  sev- 
eral committed  students  who 
have  chosen  to  enhance  our 
offerings  on  Israel  and  social- 
political  issues  and,  hence, 
provide  valuable  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities  for 
the  college  as  a  whole. 

One  final  note:  the  Jewish 
Association  does  not  have 
"membership"  perse;  all  of  our 
functions  are  op)en  to  the  entire 
College  community  and  we 
encourage  participation  and 
suggestions  from  everyone. 

Jill  Diamond  '83 
Ricli  Wentz  '82 


LIQUOR  SPECIALS 
Kahlua 

Save  $1  a  bottle 
on  750  ml.  size 

Ristoro  Soave 

$3.49/1.5  liter  bottle 

Labatt's 

S12/case  and 
S3.05/six 


Eppie  defended 

To  the  editor: 

Why  does  it  seem  like  there 
are  pcHjple  at  Williams  with 
grudges  against  given  individu- 
als? Perhaps  because  there  are 
individuals  that  consciously 
offend  others  with  one  fell 
swoop  of  their  pens.  Perhaps, 
but  I  don't  think  such  a  person 
really  exists  here.  In  the  case  of 
Steve  Epstein,  don't  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  (and  to  Eppie)  to  look 
further  into  his  nature  and  his 
purpose,  before  we  make  sim- 
ilar mincemeat  out  of  him?  1 
think  we  do. 

Steve  Epstein  loves  Williams; 
he  loves  the  people,  he  loves  the 
sports  program,  and  he  wants 
nothing  better  than  for  this  to 
show  in  his  writings  in  The 
Record  and  his  broadcasts  on 
WCFM.  If  Eppie  gets  carried 
away  and  winks  at  a  girl,  or  noti- 
ces a  flimsy  skirt,  or  playfully 
refers  to  a  female  sophomore  as 
a  "Teeny-Bopper  from  Mission 
Park",  does  this  qualify  him  as 
a  vicious  sexist?  Perhaps  an 
overzealous,  yet  well-inten- 
tioned guy  who  needs  occasion- 
ally to  curb  his  cerebral 
ramblings.  but  definitely  not 
deserving  of  the  abuse  that 
comes  his  way.  If  he  is  unable  to 
curb  the  infrequent  gaffs  that 
we  are  all  susceptible  to,  (espe- 
cially when  we  are  being 
watched  closely  by  some  who 
are  just  waiting  for  us  to  slip  up; 
just  looking  for  the  opportunity 
toattack)  then  with  a  gentle,  but 
firm  hand,  we  should  put  him 
back  on  the  right  track. 

To  relegate  this  jovial,  well- 
intentioned  guy  to  the  ranks  of 
"the  Bane  at  Williams";  this  is 
too  much.  There  is  no  one  who 
can  say  that  Epstein  is  not  a 
credit  to  Williams;  likewise, 
can't  we  excuse  (not  forget,  but 
forgive)  his  occasional  mis- 
takes in  light  of  all  the  good  that 
he  has  done?  Isn't  there  a  say- 
ing that  goes  "Let  he  who  is  free 
from  sin  cast  the  first  stone"? 
Those  that  throw  stones  at 
Epstein    should    first    look    at 


themselves  and  what  they've 
done  for  Williams;  then  to  Steve 
Epstein  and  what  he  means  to 
Williams.  If  they  still  feel  like 
throwing  stones,  let  them  throw 
them  at  me,  because  I'm  for 
Epstein. 

Jonathan  Meer  '83 

Nobody  thanks  him 

To  the  editor: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention, 
especially  by  last  week's 
Record,  that  p)erhaps  somebody 
should  come  to  Steve  Epstein's 
rescue— besides  Steve.  A  more 
important  point  is  that  maybe 
we  could  better  spend  our  time 
avoiding  petty  bickering. 

No  one  thanks  Steve  for  his 
good  weeks,  of  which  there  have 
been  quite  a  few.  No  one  says, 
"Hey,  Steve,  thanks  for  writing 
three  good  articles  in  the 
Record  again  this  week"  or 
"Good  sports  telecast"  or  "Nice 
radio  show."  Not  that  Steve 
needs  to  hear  it,  because  he 
doesn't  sit  home  and  mope  when 
praise  is  withheld.  He  does  what 
he  does  because  he  loves  it.  It 
just  seems  to  me  that  when  he 
slips  up  or  oversteps  his  bounds 
people  come  down  on  him  with 
intensity,  but  when  all  is  well, 
not  a  sound  is  heard.  This  is  not 
much  gratitude  for  someone 
who  does  as  much  for  Williams 
as  he  does. 

Granted,  an  outsider  should 
not  come  down  on  the  football 
team  as  hard  as  he  did.  They 
were  struggling  and  they  knew 
it;  they  also  knew  they  could 
solve  the  problems  internally. 
Granted,  the  term  "teenie 
boppers  from  Mission  Park"  is 
regrettable,  but  he  was  trying  to 
set  the  scene  at  an  Octet  concert 
and  the  Octet  does  have  a  defi- 
nite "groupie"  following.  But 
shall  we  dissect  everything  he 
writes?  "Sweet  young  thing"  is 
a  cliche  (and  God  knows  Ep 
could  avoid  using  cliches ) ,  but  it 
was  meant  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment and  was  not  meant  to  have 
"Women  are  mindless"  over- 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Twelfth  Night  coming 


Continued  from  Page  4 

the  mystery  and  ambiguity  of 
the  play,  rather  than  mere 
period  picturesqueness. 

In  this  comedy  of  excess  and 
narcissistic  self-love,  the  fes- 
tive resolution  is  balanced  by 
some  bitterness.  It  is  a  wild 
party  that  turns  sour,  revealing 
a  world  in  which  control,  order 
and  "sanity"  exact  their  cost. 
Viola's  insistence  "I'm  not  what 
I  am"  encompasses  far  more 


than  her  masculine  disguise, 
and  we  are  caught  by  Fabian's 
exclamation,  "If  this  were 
played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could 
condemn  it  as  an  improbable 
fiction." 

Twelfth  Night  will  be  per- 
formed on  Nov.  12, 13, 14  and  19, 
20,  21  at  8  p.m.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able now  at  the  box  office  of  the 
A.M.T.  12-5  p.m.  daily.  Prices 
are  $1.50  for  general  admission, 
50C  with  Williams  I.D.  For  more 
information,  call  458-3023. 
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Blacks  and  Jews 
face  differences 

by  Katya  Hokanson 

Black  and  Jewish  members  of 
the  Williams  community  met 
Wednesday  in  an  effort  to  effect 
a  Black-Jewish  discussion  on 
campus,  a  move  called  "long 
overdue"  by  co-organizer  Rich 
Cohen  '82. 

After  talks  by  Professors 
Dennis  Dickerson  and  Nathan 
Katz,  and  by  David  Bowen  '83 
and  Cohen,  the  meeting  turned 
to  an  often  emotional  open  dis- 
cussion among  the  approxi- 
mately 55  participants. 

"This  is  really  encouraging," 
said  Cohen  after  the  meeting. 
"It  took  a  long  time  to  resolve 
our  differences,  but  there  is  real 
potential  for  ongoing  communi- 
cation and  working  together." 

"It  was  constructive, "agreed 
WBSU  member  and  co- 
coordinator  Bowen.  "The  way  I 
see  it  now,  we  will  be  able  to 
come  together  over  issues  we 
both  have  a  stake  in." 

Dickerson  began  the  meeting 
by  discussing  the  history  of 
Black-Jewish  relations  in 
America. 

"The  relationship  between 
Afro-Americans  and  American 
Jews  has  been  close,  although  it 
began  in  the  abstract,"  he  said. 
"Jews  were  among  the  few 
whites  who  were  genuinely 
Interested  in  the  plight  of  the 
Afro-Americans."  Dickerson 
cited  Jewish  support  of  the 
NAACP. 

However,  noted  Dickerson,  in 
the  1960s  the  Black  Movement 
sought  new  directions  and 
focused  more  on  the  militant 
black  nationalist  movements 
such  as  the  Black  Panthers.  "In 
the  late  '60s,  things  started  to 
fall  apart,"  he  said.  *  'The  blacks 
said  to  the  whites,  'It's  time  to 
run  our  own  movement.'  "  Dif- 
ferences in  opinion  about  such 
things  as  Affirmative  Action 
and  incidents  like  the  dismissal 
of  Andrew  Young  "have  made 
bad  matters  worse"  between 
blacks  and  Jews,  according  to 
Dickerson. 

"The  splintering  process  is 
the  point  where  we  are  right 
now,"  Dickerson  remarked. 
"We  don't  have  the  luxury  of  sit- 
ting back  and  taking  the  long 
view.  We're  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle." 

Nathan  Katz  then  gave  his 
views,  saying,  "In  the  eyes  of 
most  blacks,  Jews  are  simply 
whites.  It's  a  simple  observa- 
tion. But  my  perception  is  that 
I'm  not  white— I'm  Jewish  .  .  . 
Racists  see  all  of  us  as  niggers." 

Katz  also  noted  the  similarity 
in  the  voting  patterns  of  blacks 
and  Jews,  showing  a  commonal- 


ity of  political  Interests  in  spite 
of  economic  differences. 

Katz  noted  that  Jews  are 
between  the  powerful  and  the 
powerless  in  American  society. 
"They  have  reached  middle 
class  without  security  .  .  .  Jews 
are  marginal  to  the  real  power 
in  the  U.S."  Katz  said  that 
assimilation  to  White  society 
was  not  the  answer  for  either 
blacks  or  Jews.  "It's  not  our  pie 
being  sliced,  but  the  white, 
male,  Protestant  pie." 

Talk  then  centered  on  each 
group's  perception  of  the  other. 
"I  wondered  why  we  were  hav- 
ing this  meeting,"  said  one 
black  student  who  requested 
that  she  remain  anonymous. 
"Jews  can  fade  into  the 
background— they're  white." 

"Whiteness  is  a  new  expe- 
rience for  Jews,"  retorted 
Cohen.  "Jews  didn't  used  to  be 
considered  of  the  same  race  as 
whites." 

Discussion  continued  for  two 
hours,  with  the  tentative  final 
consensus  being  that  lines  of 
communication  should  be  set  up 
between  the  two  groups.  But 
many  participants  stressed  that 
this  meant  neither  that  Jews 
and  Blacks  had  the  same  goals 
nor  that  the  two  groups  face  the 
same  problems  in  America. 

"Blacks  are  in  bad  shape, 
Jews  are  not  in  bad  shape. 
There  is  no  growing  Jewish 
underclass,  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing black  underclass,"  stated 
Dickerson. 


Nuclear  plant  opens  to  students 


by  Lynn  Vendinello 

Sixteen  students  from  the 
Energy  Con.servation  Commit- 
tee and  the  Environmental  Stu- 
dies '203  class  toured  the  Yankee 
Rowe  nuclear  power  plant  last 
Wednesday.  The  plant  is  located 
in  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  about 
17  miles  east  of  Williamstown. 

Yankee  Rowe  was  built  In 
1960,  making  it  the  oldest 
nuclear  reactor  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  plant  produces  an 
average  of  170,000  kilowatts  of 
electricity  each  year,  which  it 
sells  to  the  New  England  Power 
Company.  Massachusetts 
Electric,  the  College's  electric- 
ity supplier,  buys  from  New 
England  Power,  so  Williams 
ends  up  receiving  about  11  per- 
cent of  its  electricity  from 
nuclear  power. 

Rowe  annually  produces  45-50 
tons  of  high-level  wastes  and 
over  .500  55-gallon  drums  of  low- 
level  wastes  mixed  with 
cement.  Because  President 
Carter  closed  nuclear  waste 
reprocessing  plants  during  his 
administration,  these  wastes 
now  sit  at  Rowe. 

Bill  McGee,  Rowe's  public 
relations  coordinator,  said  the 
plant  has  enough  storage  room 
to  last  until  1997.  However,  Bill 
Billings,  head  of  Rowe's  chem- 
istry department,  foresees  a 
possible  decommission  of  Rowe 
within  the  next  5-10  years  if 
reprocessing  plants  aren't 
reopened. 

Some  new  jobs  at  Rowe  were 


Co-op  options  grow 


Continued  from  Page  1 
housing  will  be  on  a  trial  basis 
for  this  academic  year.  The  Wil- 
liamstown Board  of  Appeals, 
the  town  zoning  authority,  has 
the  right  to  revoke  its  tempor- 
ary approval  next  June. 

"The  neighbors  were  con- 
cerned about  parking  and 
noise,"  explained  Hopkins,  "but 
the  people  who  choose  to  live  In 
co-ops  are  generally  quiet,  so 
we  don't  expect  any  problem." 

When  asked  whether  more  co- 
ops will  be  added  to  meet  the 
growing  demand,  Kenyatta  rep- 
lied, "you  have  to  ask  how  many 
more  co-ops  can  we  have  out- 


side the  residential  house  sys- 
tem and  still  take  the  house 
system  seriously.  Also,  there 
aren't  too  many  faculty  houses 
left  that  could  be  converted  Into 
student  housing.  The  question 
will  be  decided  bv  the  CUL 
later." 

Building  &  Grounds  will  be 
doing  major  maintenance  work 
on  the  existing  co-ops  next 
summer  in  response  to  what 
Hopkins  called  "a  com- 
mon complaint  from  co-op  resi- 
dents that  B  &  G  is  more  willing 
to  do  short-term  repair  work 
than  needed  long-term  cosmetic 
work." 


Johnny's  Rent-a-Lemon 

$10  a  day 
10C  a  mile 

Will  deliver  and  pick  up  the 
cars  in  the  Williamstown  area. 

Will  rent  to  those  18  and  older. 
802-823-7272 


EPH'S  ALLEY 

on  Spring  St.  Williamstown 

behind  First  Agricultural  Bank 
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created  by  the  scare  at  Three 
Mile  Island,  since  current  regu 
latlons  require  at  least  one  mon- 
itor per  eight-hour  shift  to  be 
certified  in  nuclear  engineer- 
ing. 

Yankee  Rowe  provides  130 
jobs  and  over  $330,000  in  taxes  to 
the  town  of  Rowe.  Many 
employees  are  concerned  about 
job  prospects  if  the  plant  should 
be  forced  to  close. 

Twenty-one  years  of  op)era- 
tion  have  created  some  rust 
problems  at  the  plant.  The 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion foresees  a  potential  crack- 
ing in  the  8-Inch  metal  shields 
around  the  reactor  vessel. 
"Lacking  cement  walls  around 
the  core.  Rowe  couldn't  survive 
a  Three  Mile  Island  type  acci- 
dent," said  Billings. 

The  tour  was  subject  to  strict 
security  precautions.  Before 
the  tour  began,  guards  divided 
the  students  Into  four  groups, 
snapped  their  pictures,  checked 


them  with  metal  and  explosive 
detectors,  and  frisked  each  one. 

When  asked  his  reaction  to 
anti  nuclear  protests,  McCiee 
replied,  "It's  a  free  country; 
they  have  as  much  right  to  voice 
their  opinion  as  anyone  else." 
McGee  added  that  he  believes  44 
percent  of  the  public  is  moder- 
ately for  nuclear  power,  45  per- 
cent are  moderately  against  it, 
and  the  rest  are  asking  'what's 
nuclear  power?'  " 

Bill  Lyon,  a  shift  technical 
adviser,  disagreed.  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  elite  educated  class, 
like  you  kids,  are  the  ones  doing 
all  the  complaining.  The  gen- 
eral public  just  wants  to  switch 
on  the  light  and  get  power  no 
matter  where  it's  coming 
from." 

Another  trip  to  Rowe  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  this  spring. 
Until  then  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Committee  is  consider- 
ing trips  to  other  energy  source 
sites. 


MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 
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& 
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Collegiate  Travel  Is  looking  for  In- 
terested students  to  promote 
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tones.  It  was  not  a  chauvinistic 
Jab. 

And  why  does  there  have  to  be 
such  chauvinistic-feminist  ban- 
ter all  the  time?  So  often  indi- 
viduals are  lurking  to  pounce  on 
every  spoken— or  written  — 
word.  This  is  such  a  constant 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  I  hate 
to  say  it,  but  the  Feminist 
Alliance  is  standing  as  much  in 
the  way  of  the  feminist  cause  as 
any  group  on  campus.  Maybe 
arguing  could  be  rechanneled 
into  other  areas. 

Jeff  H.  Morrison  '82 


Racist 


To  the  editor: 

In    response    to    a    previous 
issue  of  the  Record,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  not  a  reverse 
racist.    In    the  article   "Cross 
Burning:   Tensions  Persist,"  I 
was  used  as  an  instrument  of 
public  attraction.  Not  only  was  I 
not  informed  that  I  was  being 
interviewed  by  the  Record,  but 
to   add    insult    to   injur>',    my 
responses  were  taken  out  of  con- 
text. My  printed  responses  were 
manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exemplify  the  racist  slant  the 
reporter  was  searching  for.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Williams  Black 
Student    Union,    one    of    my 
responsibilities  is  to  act  as  its 
spokesperson.    Consequently, 
the    p)ortrayed   opinions    were 
projected  onto  the  organization 
as  well. 

The  pressures  that  are  placed 
on  black  students  in  this  institu- 
tion are  many— all  centering 
around  one  obvious  difference: 
the  color  of  our  skin.  This 
obvious  difference  has  led  to 
many  Williams  students  (both 
past  and  present)  assuming 
that  all  black  students  intention- 
ally  dine,    live,   and   socialize 


together.  While  some  black  stu- 
dents choose  to  live,  socialize, 
and  dine  together  it  is  no  differ- 
ent than  when  athletes  choose  to 
do  so.  Moreover,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  blacks  in  the 
Berkshire  Quad  and  whites  in 
Mission  Park  and  Greylock  is 
that  blacks  are  more  noticeable 
and  therefore,  their  actions  are 
(unnecessarily)  emphasized. 
Why?  Because  of  the  "obvious 
difference." 

In  regards  to  the  letters  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Record,  I  would 
like  those  students  who  were 
insulted  and  offended  to  know 
that  I  share  their  feelings  but  for 
different  reasons.  I  would  also 
like  to  inform  them  that  if  they 
are  genuinely  interested  in  an 
accurate  account  of  my  state- 
ments they  should  feel  free  to 
contact  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  that  this  let- 
ter is  a  reflection  of  my  personal 
stance  and  is  not  a  statement  of 
the  WBSU. 

Kathy  Dawn  Finnell  '84 

Hdilnr's  noto:  Thv  trrilrr  itf  thv 
nrticlv  idvnlifivti  ht'rscif  tt>  hin- 
mil  OS  a  UII.IIAMS  HE(l)Hl) 
rvpttrtcr  and  nskvd  to  sfwnk  to  thv 
spokvspvrsttn  of  thv  W  HSl  .  Fin- 
nvll  then  idvntifivd  hvrsvlf  ns  thv 
If  HSl  "s  s(>olii'sf>vrs4Hi. 

Corrections 

In  last  week's  Record  article 
"West  to  Join  Spencer,  Wood- 
bridge".  Sherry  Blum  '83  mis- 
takenly was  attributed 
quotations  belonging  to  Mara 
Dale  '83.  a  resident  of  West 
College. 

In  the  same  article.  Perry 
House  president  Tim  Caf  f  rey  '82 
mistakenly  was  attributed  quo- 
tations credited  to  George 
Baumgarten  '82,  Wood  House 
representative  to  the  Housing 
Committee. 


Gays  discuss  indentity  problems 


by  Benjamin  S.  Bahn 

Confronting  and  overcoming 
the  identity  crisis  gay  people 
face  in  defining  their  own  sexu- 
ality highlighted  the  Gay  Peo- 
ple's Union  panel  discussion 
last  Wednesday  in  Weston  Lan- 
guage Center. 

The  causes  for  this  identity 
crisis  vary.  "Our  standard 
social  morality  sees  homosexu- 
ality as  wrong,  somehow  per- 
verse; a  deviant  existence," 
said  Mary  Beth  Thompson  '82, 
GPU  chairperson.  "Personal 
crises  develop  because  it's  hard 
to  deal  positively  with  what 
society  only  acknowledges 
negatively." 

One  panelist  noted,  "There  is 
a  lack  of  role  models  here  and  in 
society.  We  need  role  models  to 
help  people  find  identity." 
Another  added.  "What  happens 


when  you  realize  that  you're  not 
going  to  become  like  your 
parents?" 

This  lack  of  direction  and  role 
models  stems  in  large  part  from 
an  invisibility  of  the  gay  com- 
munity, according  to  Debbie 
Gregg  "82. 

"Gay  people  are  so  invisible," 
she  said.  "Though  most  authori- 
ties would  assert  that  10  percent 
of  every  population  will  be  gay, 
for  two  years  I  didn't  know 
anybody  here  who  was  gay." 

Many  gays  see  the  public 
acknowledgement  of  their 
homosexuality  as  burdensome. 
Said  one  person,  "I  spent  three 
years  here  as  something  to  be 
looked  at ...  It  got  to  be  so  public 
that  I  began  to  lose  my 
identity." 

She  said  she  felt  strongly  that 
people  saw  here  only  as  a  homo- 
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vantages  than  just  going  ahead 
with  what  we  are  starting  in  the 
spring,"  Clark  said. 

Extending  the  Monday- 
through-Friday  exam  period 
later,  he  explained,  would 
tighten  the  squeeze  on  time  for 
faculty  completion  of  seniors' 
grades,  and  beginning  it  earlier 
would  conflict  with  the  weekend 
of  the  Eastern  Colleges  Athletic 
Conference  post-season 
competitions. 

Responding  to  College  Coun- 
cil President  Freddy  Nathan's 
query  as  to  why  a  majority  of 
the  student  body  should  be 
penalized  for  the  benefit  of  those 
few  who  might  participate  in  the 
competitions,  Robert  Peck  of 
the  Physical  Education  depart- 
ment, also  on  the  Calendar  and 
Scheduling  Committee,  said 
that  "athletes  already  take  a  lot 
from  their  professors.  We  don't 
want  grief  to  come  to  those  who 
didn't  want  it  to  happen  in  the 
first  place." 

The  fact  that  the  grounds  used 
by  the  Dean's  Office  to  autho- 
rize makeup  exams  for  students 
with  congested  schedules  will 
be  more  stringent  under  the  new 
calendar  caused  some  concern 
among  Council  members. 

Under  the  five  day  exam  sche- 
dule, the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents needing  makeups  is  likely 
to    fall,    said    Clark,    but    the 
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number  of  students  with  two 
exams  on  one  day,  which  is  not 
grounds  for  "hardship"  exemp- 
tion, will  rise.  Furthermore,  the 
new  calendar  system  will  not 
excuse  students  from  taking  an 
exam  one  afternoon  and  two  the 
following  day,  as  did  this  fall's 
plan. 

College  Council  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  Segal  '82  sharply  cri- 
ticized the  new  exam  schedule, 
claiming  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents oppose  it. 

"If  you  go  through  with  this, 
you  will  see  ramifications  in  stu- 
dent faculty  relations,  because 
the  faculty  will  have  voted  for 
something  the  students  are 
overwhelmingly  against." 

"This  is  a  bad  time  politically 
to  do  things  against  the  wishes 
of  the  students,"  Segal  added. 
"There  isn't  a  paranoia, 
exactly,  but  this  is  just  one  more 
thing." 

In  other  business,  the  Finance 
Committee's  recommendations 
for  this  year's  College  Council 
budget,  up  $13,000  in  allocations 
from  1980-81,  were  discussed 
briefly,  but  will  be  dealt  with  at 
length  next  week. 

Spears  attributed  the  Com- 
mittee's good  financial  situa- 
tion to  the  College's  funding  of 
the  Lecture  Committee  and  to 
the  numerous  SAT-funded 
groups  who  kept  their  requests 
minimal. 


sexual  and  not  at  all  as  an 
individual. 

"  I  like  to  have  people  relate  to 
me  as  a  person,  rather  than  as  a 
representative  of  something," 
added  (iregg. 

Panelists  agreed  that  homo- 
sexuality at  Williams  meets 
with  subtle  oppression. 

One  person  noted  that  social 
isolation  and  "subtle  oppression 
. . .  also  known  as  tolerance,"  as 
typical  reactions  here.  "There 
aren't  too  many  harassing  notes 
or  phone  calls  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,"  remarked  one 
panelist. 

One  panelist  mentioned  that 
"life  at  Williams  has  never  been 
uncomfortable  . .  .  Williams  has 
been  far  easier  than  many  other 
places."  Said  another  panelist, 
"You  can  talk  about  sexuality 
with  a  lot  more  freedom  here." 

Thompson  concluded  with  the 
hope  that  such  informal  meet- 
ings would  "give  people  one  of 
the  few  opportunities  they  may 
ever  get  to  talk  to  someone 
about  what  it's  like  to  be  gay." 
She  hoped  that  if  "people 
treated  it  as  a  more  discussable 
issue,  it  would  seem  more 
approachable." 

Beat  Amherst  — 

Continued  from  Page  5 

are.  The  mentality  seems  a  bit 
warped. 

The  frat  system  also  contrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  inability  of  the 
Amherst  College  community  to 
fully  integrate  women  ten  years 
ago.  The  resistance  to  coed  f  rats 
four  years  ago  was  pheno- 
menal, and  I  can  see  that  the 
day  of  frat  elimination,  which 
seems  inevitably  soon,  will  be 
met  with  even  more  resistance. 

The  point  to  all  this  is  that  it 
seems  a  bit  ironic  that  Amherst 
College  was  formed  by  a  dissat- 
isfied minority  of  Williams  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  and  that 
dissatisfied  minority  has 
evolved  into  a  stubborn  and 
somewhat  archaic  majority. 
Today,  that  majority  is  resist- 
ing the  changes  necessary  to 
fully  incorporate  women  and 
"non-fraternal"  students.  Most 
certainly  we  can  learn  from 
what  is  happening  at  Amherst. 
And  we  can  put  into  perspective 
the  sporting  weekend  that  Is 
before  us. 
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Despite  heart  attack 

Chaffee  rules  senior  circuit 


by  Ted  I^on 

On  April  29th,  1981, 8()-year- 
old  Williamstown  resident 
and  former  Williams  coach 
Clarence  Chaffee  had  a  heart 
attack.  After  a  successful 
operation  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  pacemaker,  he 
remembers  "getting  some 
screwy  looks  from  the  doc- 
tors" when  he  told  them, 
"I'm  going  to  play  in  the 
Nationals  in  August,"  refer- 
ring to  the  super  senior  div- 
ision of  the  United  States 
Tennis  Association  National 
Championship. 

When  August  rolled 
around,  Chaffee  not  only 
kept  his  word,  but  went  out 
and  won  the  Grand  Slam 
of  super  senior  tennis- 
winning  the  National  Hard- 
court Indoor  Championship 
held  in  San  Francisco,  the 
National  Hardcourt  Outdoor 
Championship  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Tennis  Club,  the 
National  Soft  Court  Grass 
Championship  at  Agawam 
Hunt  in  Providence,  R.I., 
and  the  National  Soft  Court 
Clay  Championship  at  the 
Boarshead  Sports  Club  in 
Charlottesville.  Va.  Adding 
doubles  championships  in 
three  of  those  four  tourna- 
ments, it  gave  him  seven 
titles  out  of  eight  possible  for 
the  season. 

Winning  these  champion- 
ships is  nothing  new  for  Chaf- 
fee. Since  1971  he  has 
collected  41  such  titles.  Still. 


'21  Defectors 
look  tough — 

Continued  from  Page  10 
this  season  (12.8  per  game),  in 
comparison  to  the  Eph  defense, 
which  has  given  up  only  73  ( 10.5 
per  game). 

Williams  hopes  to  use  its 
punishing  ground  game  in  the 
I-formation  led  by  Freshman 
Ted  Thomas  and  Sophomore 
quarterback  B.  J.  Connolly  to 
penetrate  the  Amherst  defen- 
sive line.  The  running  game 
should  then  allow  Connolly  to 
pass  with  less  pressure,  and 
utilize  the  blinding  speed  of 
senior  split  end  Micah  Taylor 
and  the  sure  hands  of  sopho- 
more Marc  Hummon. 

On  defense,  the  Ephs  feel 
their  front  line  is  one  of  the  best 
in  New  England.  Nose  guard 
Jack  Kowalik,  tackles  Joe  Ross 
and  Steve  Doherty  and  ends 
Gary  Pfaff  and  Tom  Bouchard 
are  all  home-grown  New  Eng- 
land products  that  have  pun- 
ished enemy  ball  carriers  all 
season  long. 

The  Ephs  feel  that  if  they  can 
stop  the  Amherst  ground  game, 
they  can  force  Amherst's  Cur- 
ran  into  mistakes  when  he  goes 
to  the  air. 

Despite  Amherst's  advantage 
going  into  the  game,  the  great 
equalizer  is  emotion  and  pride. 
Therefore,  look  for  a  close 
game.  Prediction:  Williams  17, 
Amherst  14.  St^e  va  at  Weston. 
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coming  off  of  heart  surgery 
and  winning  the  (Jrand  Slam 
somehow  seems  to  make  '81 
a  bit  more  dramatic. 

Arriving  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1937,  Chaffee  began 
his  33  year  career  as  varsity 
coach  of  the  squash,  tennis, 
and  soccer  teams. 

Throughout  those  years, 
Chaffee  developed  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  finest 
coaches  ever  associated  with 
the  College.  And  while  Chaf- 
fee has  amassed  an  impres- 
sive array  of  coaching  titles 
and  championships,  his  true 
success  has  been  in  inspiring 
generation  after  generation 
of  Williams  athletes  with  his 
love  for  sport,  and  enthusi- 
asm for  life.  His  feelings  then 
were  as  they  are  now: 
"You've  got  to  learn  to  win, 
you've  got  to  learn  to  lose." 
With  athletics,  "This  is 
education." 

Recently,  he  has  received 
considerable  recognition.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  graduated  Class  of 
'24.  He  also  appeared  this 
summer  in  Sports  Illustrat- 
ed's  'Faces  in  the  Crowd'  for 
which  he  will  be  presented 
with  a  commemorative 
bowl. 

Tennis  led  him  to  the  Bitsy 
Grant  Tennis  Center  in 
Atlanta  last  week,  where  he 
won  the  80-year-old  division. 


Chaffee  commented,  "I'll 
have  to  struggle  next  year," 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  whole  crop  of  79-year- 
olds  who  are  about  to  gradu- 
ate into  the  super  senior 
(80-1- )  division.  Adds  Chaf- 
fee, "But  it'll  be  fun.  They're 
delightful  people.  They  don't 
cheat  ..." 


••• 
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Women  ruggers  toast,  men 
slip  in  snow  up  North 


A  champagne  toast  to  Cap- 
tains Barb  "Bubs"  Good  and 
Kirsten  Tolman  marked  the  end 
of  another  successful  season 
this  Saturday  up  in  Poughkeep 
sie,  N.Y.  The  Women's  Rugby 
Club  now  boasts  an  undefeated 
record  for  the  past  two  seasons. 
All  who  witnessed  it  agree  that 
Saturday's  display  of  awesome 
rugby  technique  was  a  fitting 
end  to  the  1981  campaign. 

In  the  first  of  two  games,  Wil- 
liams battled  Vassar  College  to 
a  frustrating  0-0  tie.  Line  Cap- 
tain (iood  and  freshman  prod- 
igy Ginger  Greene  inspired  the 
team  to  work  as  a  cohesive 
rugby  machine,  but  the  Vassar 
team  would  not  yield. 

Against  Manhattanville,  the 
Williams  ruggers  had  their  day 
in  the  sun(snow).  It  was  a  true 
exhibition  of  offensive  and 
aggressive  rugby.  Tries  were 
made  by  Martha  Paper  '82, 
Dory  Dewar  '85,  Susie  Akin  '84, 
and  Jane  Parker  (2)  '83.  Adding 
two  expertly  kicked  conver- 
sions Katie  Scott  '82  completed 
the  24-0  final  score. 

After  the  field  competition  the 
three  teams  engaged  in  the  tra- 
ditional rowdy  exchange  of 
songs.  Once  again  the  Williams 
ruggers  demonstrated  their 
vocal  prowess,  amusing  and 
amazing  their  fellow  ruggers. 
At  the  party,  the  Vassar  women 
shared  these  words  with  us,  and 
until  you  hear  from  us  next 
spring  .  .  . 

"Line  out,  bind  on,  ruck  over 


and  maul, 

Get  it  out  to  the  winger,  hang 
on  to  the  ball. 

And  when  it's  all  over  we 
drink  with  our  chums, 

'Cause  we  are  the  ruggers 
that  play  for  Williams." 
• 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  the  Williams 
ruggers  were  much  surprised  to 
find  the  pitch  covered  with 
snow,  and  a  blizzard  in  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  "A"  game,  the  Willi- 
ams ruggers  put  the  first  points 
on  the  board  as  Dave  Lips- 
comb '83  slashed  in  for  a  try 
following  an  excellent  play  by 
the  purple  line.  After  this  initial 
effort,  both  teams  became 
fairly  immobile  in  the  mud  and 
snow  and  little  ground  was 
gained  by  either  team.  The  Wil- 
liams scrum  generally  prevailed 
against  the  Vermonters,  but 
precise  passing  and  ballhan- 
dling  were  impossible  for  both 
teams.  Vermont  eventually  pre- 
vailed on  a  pair  of  field-goals. 

In  the  "B"  side  game,  play 
was  marked  by  much  the  same 
characteristics,  with  clean  play 
being  generally  impossible.  As 
usual,  however,  the  WRFC 
played  with  admirable  inten- 
sity, dominating  for  much  of  the 
game.  The  deciding  score  came 
when  Larry  Hebb  '83  kicked  the 
ball  into  the  endzone  and  John 
Olvany  '82  outraced  the  defend- 
ers for  the  try.  Williams 
emerged  victorious. 


TONIGHT 

Miller  Lite  Bottomless  Mug  Night 
Buy  a  mug  and  get  free  refills 

WEDNESDAY 

Open  Mike  Night 

See  the  Manager  for  a  time  slot. 

The  Log  will  be  open  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Amherst  game. 
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One  point  ^ame 

Cardinals  nip  Ephmen 
in  Little  Three  thriller 


Freshman  Ted  Thomas  dives  for  two  of  his  139  yards  against  Wesleyan. 

Booters  drop  seesaw  battle 


by  Dave  Woodworth 

Despite  displaying  the  hustle 
which  has  characterized  the 
soccer  team  recently,  the  boot- 
ers fell  to  Wesleyan  in  overtime 
4-3,  last  Saturday. 

The  Cardinals  opened  the 
scoring  at  23: 11  of  the  first  half 
as  Seth  Sholes,  fouled  in  the 
penalty  area,  drilled  the  ensu- 
ing penalty  kick  past  Eph  Goal- 
keeper Vince  Brandstein  '84, 
who  had  replaced  injured  star- 
ter Ken  Rhodes  '85  only 
moments    before.    The    count 

Ephs  take 
Little  Three 

Capturing  the  Little  Three 
title,  thewomen's  varsity  tennis 
team  has  wrapped  another 
successful  season  under  second 
year  coach  Sean  Sloane  by  post- 
ing a  5-5  record.  The  Eph  women 
extended  their  unbroken  string 
of  victories  over  rivals  Wes- 
leyan and  Amherst  with  wins  of 
6-3  and  5-4  late  in  the  season. 

Sloane  described  the  season 
as  "successful"  even  though 
Williams  suffered  five  losses. 
The  squad  came  out  on  top  in 
every  one  of  its  close  matches, 
beating  Amherst,  Springfield 
and  Middlebury,  5-4,  as  the 
young,  inexperienced  players 
developed  poise  on  the  courts. 
The  Ephs,  led  by  Captain  Jami 
Harris  '82,  struggled  to  mature 
after  early  losses  to  strong 
teams  from  Tufts  and  Skidmore 
and  consistent  loss  of  outdoor 
practice  time  on  clay  due  to 
steady  seasonal  rains. 

Highlights  of  the  season 
included  tenacious  team  victo- 
ries over  traditional  rivals  and 
strong  play  by  a  variety  of  indi- 
viduals. Junior  Renee  George 
remained  undefeated  at  the 
number  four  position  during  the 
regular  season.  Harris,  playing 
at  number  one.  was  tough 
throughout  the  season,  posting  a 
3-7  record  against  the  best  sin- 
gles players  in  New  E:ngland. 
Every  close  contest  produced  a 
player  or  players  who  won 
clutch  matches. 

When  asked  to  comment  spe- 
cifically on  his  team,  which  will 
lose  three  starters  to  gradua- 
tion, and  its  performance  as  a 
team,  Sloane  would  only  grin: 
"It  was  a  good  sea.son,  and  we 
definitely  have  the  best  looking 
tennis  team  in  New  England. 
You  can  quote  me  on  that." 


stayed  at  1-0,  Wesleyan,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  first  half  and 
well  into  the  second. 

Finally,  at  77: 17,  Jeff  Sutton 
scored  the  equalizer  for  the 
Ephs  with  a  fine  solo  effort. 
Then,  at  83:08,  Tad  Chase  '82 
scored  to  put  Williams  ahead, 
2-1. 

At  this  point,  it  appeared  that 
Chase's  goal  might  be  decisive, 
as  Williams  was  dominating  the 
game  in  terms  of  ball  control 
and  field  position.  However, 
Wesleyan  came  right  back  to 
knot  the  score  at  2-2  as  Sholes, 
assisted  by  Darrin  Harris,  got 
his  second  goal  of  the  day  just  a 
minute  and  a  half  later. 

The  game  went  into  overtime 
with  the  score  still  at  2-2,  but  it 
did  not  stay  that  way  for  very 
long,  as  Doug  McKenney  '85, 
assisted  by  Jim  Peck  '82,  tallied 
with  only  1:49  gone  in  the  first 
overtime  to  give  the  Ephs  a  3-2 
lead. 

Wesleyan  refused  to  die,  how- 
ever, and  evened  the  score  21 
seconds  later  on  a  goal  by  Rob 
Ginsberg,  again  assisted  by 
Harris.  Finally,  Sholes  finished 
off  a  brilliant  performance  with 
yet  another  goal  at  3:  28  of  the 
first  overtime,  giving  Wesleyan 
what  proved  to  be  an  insur- 
mountable 4-3  advantage. 

The  second  overtime  was 
scoreless,  although  Chase  was 
robbed  of  a  goal  on  a  shot  that 
was  on  net  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  Cardinal  goalkeeper  Andy 
Newall;  the  ball  made  it  to  the 
line  but  not  over,  as  it  was 
cleared  away  by  a  Wesleyan 
defender. 

The  loss  was  a  heartbreaker 


for  the  Ephs,  as  an  offense  that 
had  produced  but  eight  goals  in 
10  previous  games  had  gotten 
three  within  fifteen  minutes, 
without  a  win  to  show  for  it. 
Once  again  Williams  outshot  its 
opponent  by  a  wide  margin,  get- 
ting 29  shots  on  goal  to  only  16 
for  Wesleyan.  Newall  had  12 
saves  to  preserve  the  win  for  the 
Cardinals,  while  Brandstein 
and  Rhodes  also  combined  for 
12  for  the  Ephs. 

The  final  match  of  the  season 
will  be  played  next  Saturday  as 
a  powerful  Amherst  side 
invades  Cole  Field.  Coach  Mike 
Russo  noted  at  the  start  of  the 
season  that  Amherst  had  had  a 
good  year  of  recruiting,  and 
expected  them  to  be  tough.  In 
fact,  Amherst  was  the  number 
one  seed  in  the  ECAC  Division 
III  New  England  tournament, 
but  fell  to  Bowdoin,  2-1,  on 
Saturday. 

"They'll  be  looking  for  blood, 
but  we  should  be  able  to  give 
them  a  good  game,"  Russo  said. 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Three  fumbles  inside  their 
own  30  yard  line  and  a  missed 
two-point  conversion  with  3:59 
left  in  the  game  spelled  the  Ephs 
first  Little  Three  defeat  in  three 
years,  as  Wesleyan  triumphed, 
21-20,  in  the  cold  and  wind  of 
Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Ephs  outplayed  Wesleyan 
throughout  the  game,  but  gave 
the  Cardinals  three  gift- 
wrapped  touchdowns  on  turnov- 
ers deep  in  their  own  end.  Still, 
the  Ephs  showed  an  explosive 
offensive  attack  for  the  second 
consecutive  week  which  put 
them  into  position  to  win  the 
game  despite  their  chronic 
fumblitis. 

With  under  seven  minutes  to 
go,  the  Ephs  trailed,  21-14,  and 
things  began  to  look  bleak.  The 
offense  stalled  and  was  forced 
to  punt.  But  captain  Jeff  Kiesel 
jarred  the  ball  loose  from  Wes- 
leyan's  Gene  Cote  and  junior 
Tim  Clark  recovered  to  allow 
Williams  to  get  into  the  Lazarus 
act.  They  rose  from  the  dead 
with  the  help  of  freshman  full- 
back sensation  Ted  Thomas 
(139  yards.  33  carries)  who 
moved  the  Ephs  inside  the  Car- 
dinal 10  yard  line  with  his  strong 
running.  From  there,  senior  Jay 
Wheatley  went  in  for  the  touch- 
down which  brought  the  Ephs  to 
within  one. 

Next,  confusion  ensued.  The 
team  called  time  out  to  decide 
whether  to  go  for  the  one-point 
conversion  kick  that  would  tie 
the  game,  or  the  two-point  run 
or  pass  that  would  give  the  Ephs 
the  lead.  Kicker  Rich  Coomber 
trotted  onto  the  field,  but  Coach 
Robert  Odell  elected  to  replace 
Coomber  with  his  offensive  unit, 
and  go  for  the  win. 

The  two-point  try  was  an 
option  run  around  left  end  to 
Thomas,  who  was  met  by  a  host 
of  Wesleyan  defenders  who 
stopped  the  play  cold.  "If  I  had 
to  do  it  again,"  said  a  frustrated 
Coach  Odell.  "I'd  go  for  two.  In 
the  Little  Three,  you've  got  to  go 


for  all  or  nothing."  The  team 
seemed  to  agree  with  Odell,  not 
second  guessing  their  coach  as 
many  Williams  fans  did. 

The  Ephs  got  on  the  score- 
board first  when  sophomore 
quarterback  B.  J.  Connolly  led 
the  offense  toward  paydirt  on  a 
10-play,  57-yard  drive  led  by  the 
punishing  rushing  of  Thomas. 
Connolly  went  in  for  the  score 
from  three  yards  out,  and  the 
extra-point  made  it  7-0, 
Williams. 

In  their  first  possession  of  the 
second    quarter,    the    Ephs 
handed    Wesleyan    a    perfect 
scoring  opportunity.  With  a  first 
down  on  the  Wesleyan  29,  Tom 
Casey  lost  possession  of  the  ball 
and   the  Cardinals  took  over. 
Two    plays    later,    Wesleyan 
came  back  on  an  11-yard  TD 
pass  from  freshman  quarter- 
back John  Forte  to  tight  end 
Scott  Muirhead.  The  kick  was 
blocked  to  make  the  score  7-6. 
On  the  ensuing  kick-off,  the 
Ephs  took  the  ball  to  their  own 
19,  where  disaster  struck  again. 
On    the    first    offensive    play, 
Wheatley  lost  control  of  the  ball, 
and  Wesleyan  was  again  in  busi- 
ness after  recovering  the  fum- 
ble.     Forte  went  in  to  give 
Wesleyan  a  13-7  halftime  lead. 
The    defense    got    the    only 
points  for  Williams  in  the  third 
quarter.  The  first  Wesleyan  pos- 
session   of    the   half   went    no 
where,    thanks   to   the   stellar 
defense    of    linebackers   Mike 
Hawkins  and  Dan  Wilen  and 
linemen    Jack    Kowalik    and 
Steve    Doherty.    The    ensuing 
Wesleyan  punt  was  blocked  by 
the  Ephs'  Mike  Hawkins,  and 
Tomas  Alejandro  picked  up  the 
ball  and  scampered  for  six. 

A  mishandled  pitch  on  Willi- 
ams own  ten  set  up  Wesleyan's 
final  score,  and  a  Pat  Costello 
run  for  a  two-point  conversion 
made  the  score  21-14,  to  set  up  the 
final  dramatic  moments. 

The  Ephs  return  home  this 
week  to  play  arch  rival  Amherst 
for    Homecoming. 


HoTnecotning  classic 


Gridders  brace  for  Lord  Jeffs 


by  Steve  Epstein  Admittedly,  it's  been  a  very 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of     disappointing    season    for    the 


Head  Football  Coach  Bob  Odell 
could  wallt  away  from  the  Amherst 
game  with  no  claim  to  the  Little 
Three  title  for  the  first  time  in  his 
eleven-year  Williams  career. 

(Farley) 


Williams  football  will  reach  its 
zenith  this  weekend  at  Weston 
Field  as  one  of  the  country's  old- 
est football  rivalries  continues. 
Amherst  comes  to  town  as  it 
does  in  every  odd  year,  but  this 
year  things  could  be  odder  than 
most. 

Due  to  last  week's  21-20  loss  at 
Wesleyan  and  an  earlier  6-3 
Amherst  victory  at  home 
against  the  Cardinals,  the  Jeffs 
are  in  the  position  to  win  their 
first  Little  Three  tital  since 
1968— three  years  before  the 
emergence  of  Robert  Odell. 

Since  Odell's  arrival  in  the 
Purple  Valley,  the  Ephs  have 
had  at  least  a  share  of  the 
coveted  Little  Three  every  sea- 
son. Amherst  hasn't  beaten  Wil- 
liams since  1976,  but  this  year 
there  is  real  reason  to  worry. 

First,  Amherst  beat  Trinity 
last  weekend,  14-3.  Now 
granted,  in  this  league  past  vic- 
tories mean  little.  But  Trinity 
walloped  the  Ephs,  27-14,  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  Secondly, 
Amherst  has  a  better  record 
than  the  Ephs.  coming  into 
"The  Game"  with  a  4-3  tally, 
opposed  to  the  3-4  record  main- 
tained by  the  Ephs. 


Ephs.  Twelve  points  separate 
them  from  being  6-1.  They  have 
played  superb  football  at  times, 
but  costly  inconsistency  and 
turnovers  .  .  .  and  injuries  have 
hurt  them  in  key  moments. 
Lawler,  Finneran,  Robison. 
Hawkins  .  .  .  they  all  went  down 
at  times.  The  brain  becomes 
permeated  with  'what  ifs'.  But 
Bob  Odell,  part-coach,  part- 
legend,  doesn't  accept  'what 
ifs'.  He  coaches  each  game  in 
reality,  but  takes  it  hard  when 
his  ballclub  loses. 

All  that  seems  left  for  the  1981 
Ephmen  is  a  shot  at  a  .500 
record,  a  win  for  the  seniors,  a 
tie  for  the  Little  Three  .  .  .  and 
their  pride.  This  club  definitely 
has  pride.  They  showed  it 
against  Bowdoin  and  Union. 
They're  hoping  it  has  a  date  for 
Homecoming. 

Amherst  Coach  Jim  Osten- 
darp  has  a  well  conditioned  and 
healthy  ballclub  coming  into 
"The  Game".  It's  most  likely 
the  most  competitive  Amherst 
team  the  Ephs  have  faced  in 
recent  years.  They  revolve 
around  junior  quarterback 
Brian  Curran,  who  is  the 
brother  of  Eph  defensive  back 


Tim  Curran.  Curran  is  only  a  42 
percent  passer,  but  he  is  an 
excellent  team  leader  who 
makes  things  happen  in  key 
situations. 

Curran's  potentially  potent 
offensive  attack  is  multi- 
faceted.  His  big  running  backs 
are  senior  Dave  Grenier  and 
juniors  Mike  Vendetii  (one  of 
three  borthers  on  the  squad) 
and  Jeff  Hughes.  Hughes  is  a 
quick  halfback  who  has  scored  a 
good  number  of  the  Jeffs'  touch- 
downs this  season. 

The  receiving  corps  is  also 
dangerous.  Soph  Dave  Silliman 
is  among  the  leading  receivers 
in  New  England,  and  junior 
Dana  King  is  also  a  deep  threat. 
Halfback  Bob  Minicius,  a  fresh- 
man, can  also  be  called  upon  as 
a  receiver. 

On  Defense,  linemen  Dave 
Doctor,  Jeff  Jordan  and  Eric 
Taylor  have  all  played  well. 
Linebackers  Mark  F>arts,  Kit 
Middleton  and  Tim  Naiman  are 
the  regulars,  and  junior  Bob 
Emery  anchors  the  defensive 
secondary.  While  the  Jeffs 
defense  has  played  well  of  late, 
they  hve  been  less  consistent 
than  the  offense.  The  Amherst 
defense  has  given  up  89  points 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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House  members  protest 


Spencer-Brooks  members 
believe  that  they  were  ignored 
in  the  recent  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD 
decision  to  affiliate  West  Col- 
lege with  Spencer  and  Wood- 
bridge  Houses,  according  to  a 
petition  sent  to  President  John 
Chandler. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Chandler, 
the  Deans'  Office  and  the  Hous- 
ing Committee,  36  Spencer- 
Brooks  residents  complained 
that  they  were  misled  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  open  Housing 
Committee  meeting  which  led 
to  the  realignment. 

"The  flyer  we  received  on  the 
meeting  concerning  the  possi- 
ble inclusion  of  West  as  a  com- 
plete part  of  the  Spencer-Brooks 
system  mentioned  absolutely 
nothing  about  removing  Brooks 
House  from  the  system."  the 
letter  stated. 

Jean  Hoff  '83  explained, 
"They  ended  up  doing  some- 
thing very  different  from  what 
they  said  they  were  going  to  do. 
We  don't  think  we  were  really 


consulted  at  all." 

She  said  that  house  members 
propose  grouping  West  with 
Spencer  and  Brooks,  leaving 
Perry,  Bascom,  Woodbridge 
and  Chadbourne  together. 
"There  would  only  be  a  4-bed 
difference,  and  the  living  areas 
would  be  more  comparable," 
she  said. 

Perry  and  Spencer  have  sim- 
ilar common  rooms  while  "Bas- 
com has  two  living  rooms  and 
two  fireplaces  and  Brooks  has 
two  living  rooms  and  one  fire- 
place, plus  the  basement  area," 
said  Hoff. 

Spencer-Brooks  members 
assert  that  such  affiliation  deci- 
sions should  be  "discussed  and 
voted  on  in  the  house  itself,  not 
merely  decided  on  in  a  meeting 
which  was  operating  under  the 
pretense  of  making  a  minor  new 
inclusion,  rather  than  a  major 
extraction!" 

A  Woodbridge  resident  who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous, 
remarked,  "It  doesn't  seem  like 
quite  a  just  trade." 


Ex-agent  blasts  CIA 


John  Stockwell,  former  CIA  agent 
and  author  of  IN  SEARCH  OF  ENE- 
MIES, attacked  the  role  of  the 
Agency  In  American  society. 

(Farley) 


Affirmative  action  meets  goals 


by  Julia  Geniesse 

Recruitment  of  women  and 
minority  faculty  has  gone  well 
this  year,  according  to  Judith 
Allen,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for    Affirmative    Action    and 
Government    Relations.    Of    a 
total  of  22  offers  for  teaching 
positions    extended,     19    were 
accepted,  adding  nine  women 
and  two  members  of  minority 
groups  to  the  Williams  faculty. 
The  College's  divisional  goals 
for  new  appointments  of  women 
were    exceeded    this    year, 
according  to  Allen's  Affirma- 
tive Action   Report.   Williams 
sought  to  appoint  women  to  45- 
50  percent  of  new  Division  I 
positions  and  ended  up  with  86 
percent. 

The  goal  of  25  percent  for  Div- 
ision II  was  also  exceeded,  as  29 
percent  of  new  appointments 
went  to  women ,  while  the  goal  of 
15  percent  for  Division  III  was 
far  surpassed,  with  a  total  of  40 
percent  of  new  appointments  in 
the  division  going  to  women. 

College-wide  goals  for 
appointments  from  minority 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
for  two  or  three  appointments 
each  year,  according  to  Allen. 
"These  are  definitely  not  quo- 
tas," she  stressed.  This  year, 
two  regular  and  two  visiting 
minority  appointments  were 
made. 


However,  according  to 
Allen's  report,  four  minority 
faculty  members  (three  men 
and  one  woman),  and  one  other 
woman  faculty  member 
resigned  last  year.  The  average 
number  of  minority  appoint- 
ments per  annum  has  been 
three. 

Asked  why  minority  faculty 
leave,  Dennis  Dickerson,  Chair- 
man of  Afro-American  Studies, 
replied.  "My  impression  is  that 
black  faculty  leave  because 
they've  been  offered  a  better 
opportunity  elsewhere,  al- 
though the  sociological  factor 
probably  often  factors  in." 

"We  really  need  more  people 
just  to  be  with,"  said  Dean  Mary 
Kenyatta.  "It  can  be  a  stifling 
kind  of  situation  .  .  .  because  of 
the  number  of  black  faculty, 
they  end  up  being  overworked. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  us  to  go 
around— it's  easy  to  get  burned 
out." 

Allen  explains  that  the  Affir- 
mative Action  Program  was 
established  in  1972.  Its  objec- 
tives are  outlined  in  an  Affirma- 
tive  Action  and  Equal 
Opportunity  statement:  to 
"increase  the  proportion  of 
women  and  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  in  the  Faculty  to  a 
level  more  consistent  with  the 
pool  of  qualified  women  and 
minorities  in  the  fields  taught  at 


Williams." 

Allen  contacted  504  resource 
people  and  prospective  candi- 
dates this  year.  The  large 
number  of  candidates  recruited 
were  a  result  of  her  work  and 
the  network  of  contacts  that  her 
work  engendered.  Explains 
Allen,  "I  was  able  to  determine 
that  38  prospective  and  14  actual 
candidates  were  identified  as  a 
direct  result  of  my  recruiting 
effort." 

"We  need  enough  black 
faculty  here  so  that  there's  a 
large  enough  community  to 
interact,"  said  Kenyatta.  "It's 
just  a  matter  of  getting  the  word 
out.  The  College  is  not  well 
known  in  the  black  commun- 
ity." 

The  goal  for  recruitment  of 
Continued  on  Page  3 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

"The  American  Public  is  cur- 
rently unloading  its  freedoms  as 
fast  as  it  legally  can"  and  "cur- 
rent court  rulings  and  laws  in 
favor  of  the  CIA  represent  a  180- 
degree  turnabout  from  the 
ideals  of  our  founding  fathers," 
claimed  former  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  case  officer  John 
Stockwell  last  Wednesday  in 
Driscoll  Lounge. 

Stockwell  wrote  the  best- 
selling  book  In  Search  of  Ene- 
mies after  resigning  from  the 
agency. 

Speaking  on  the  role  of  the 
CIA  in  a  free  society,  Stockwell 
described  his  career  in  the 
agency  and  concluded  that  the 
CIA  has  far  overstepped  its  1947 
charter,  has  discredited  the 
U.S.  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and 
is  dangerously  close  to  securing 
passage  of  a  new  law  that  would 
drastically  curtail  freedom  of 
speech. 

The  law,  called  the  Names  of 
Agents  Act,  would  make  it  a  fel- 
ony for  journalists  or  private 
citizens  to  reveal  publicly  any 
agent's  name. 

"This  law  is  a  flagrant  denial 
of  the  Constitution,"  Stockwell 
claimed.  "Nowhere  is  there  an 
amendment  which  says  the 
CIA's  rights  take  precedence 
over  freedom  of  speech." 

Stockwell  said  that  the  CIA's 
desire  for  secrecy  is  intended  to 
keep  the  American  public,  not 
its  enemies,  from  discovering 
its  activities,  such  as  the  MK 
Ultra   program,   in  which   the 
CIA  experimented  with  LSD  on 
unwitting  American   subjects. 
He  also  pointed  to  the  CIA's 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  claim- 
ing that  98  percent  of  agency 
reports  were  fabricated  in  order 
to  maintain  the  image  of  a  weak 
North   Vietnamese  army  and 
Kissinger's  claim  that  Vietnam- 
ization  was  working.  Stockwell 
mentioned    the    CIA's    "hot- 
secret"  operations  in  China  and 
Cuba,  where  saboteurs  blew  up 


Council  discusses 
CC  budget  funds 


Southtide  Johnny  and  the  Asbury  Jukes  ble\M  away  a  capacity  crowd  In  the 
Towne  Field  House  last  Thursday  night.  (Farley) 


The  College  Council  approved 
a  proposal  to  subject  their 
budget  to  closer  Council 
scrutiny  at  last  Wednes- 
day's meeting.  The  Coun- 
cil also  accepted  a  com- 
promise plan  from  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor  on  the 
spring  1982  final  exam  schedule 
and  tentatively  passed  a 
number  of  1981-82  budget  items. 

Council  President  Freddy 
Nathan  '83  defined  discretion- 
ary funds  as  the  Council's  $2,000 
Student  Activities  Tax  budget 
"that  can  be  spent  by  Council 
officers  without  formal  appro- 
val of  the  entire  Council." 

He  supported  this  spending 
freedom  by  pointing  to  emer- 
gencies and  time  constraints 
that  require  the  officers  to  act 
quickly.  "It's  impractical  to 
convene  the  Council  every  time 
we  have  Xeroxing  to  do,"  he 
said. 

Nathan  said  the  funds  should 
be  spent  on  "those  things  which 
the  officers  deem  to  be  in  the 
best    interest    of    the   student 


body."  To  avoid  misuse  of  these 
funds,  he  proposed  that  "any- 
thing that  could  be  considered 
dubious  . . .  should  be  brought  up 
for  a  full  Council  vote.  It's  the 
responsibility  of  the  officers  to 
bring  up  instances  of  questiona- 
ble spending." 

Nathan  remarked,  "I  think  a 
monthly  report  is  unnecessary. 
Council  books  will  continue  to  be 
open." 

A  letter  signed  by  Council 
Vice-president  John  Segal  '82 
and  Secretary  Gibson  Rymar 
'82  supporting  the  discretionary 
fund  was  distributed  to  all  stu- 
dents last  week.  Council 
members  objected  to  the  use  of 
Council  funds  to  express  what 
they  saw  as  a  personal  opinion. 
Matt  Shapiro  '83  commented, 
"I'm  not  sure  we  want  to  fund  a 
personal  statement  by  any 
member  who  wants  to  make 
one." 

Segal  responded.  "We  felt  the 
officers  should  make  some  sort 
of  statement  .  .  .  Since  we're  in 
Continued  on  Page  9 


buildings  and  killed  civilians 
weekly;  and  its  cooperation 
with  South  Africa  in  the  Angolan 
War. 

Stockwell  said  that  operations 
like  these  have  occurred  in 
Third  World  countries  around 
the  world,  and  that  the  CIA  is 
directly  responsible  for  500,000 
deaths.  Of  these,  he  estimated 
that  from  one  to  six  were  KGB 
officers,  250,000  were  Commu- 
nist Party  cadres  and  the  rest 
were  "non-political." 

He  described  CIA  overseas 
operating  procedure  in 
response  to  an  audience 
member's  objection  that  the 
law  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  undercover 
agents. 

"Every  embassy  has  a  direc- 
tory available  to  the  public  with 
two  lists  of  embassy  person- 
nel—regular foreign  service 
service  and  CIA,"  Stockwell 
remarked.  "Agents  advertise 
openly  to  the  community  that 
they  are  CIA  because  they  want 
people  with  information  to  have 
no  difficulty  contacting  them." 
He  said  that  even  the  identi- 
ties of  deep  cover  agents  are  dis- 
covered  within  about  six 
months,  but  that  the  agents  are 
in  much  less  danger  than  for- 
eign service  officers,  such  as 
ambassadors,  who  make  better 
targets  for  publicity-seeking 
terrorists. 

Stockwell  added  that  the  CIA 
considers  agents  outdated  and 
unreliable: 

"In  my  mid-career  course  in 
1972  I  was  told  that  spy-running 
is  antiquated,  that  it  produces 
only  four  percent  of  all  the  CIA's 
information.  The  rest  comes 
from  spy  satellites,  photo- 
graphs and  electronic  listening 
posts.  The  CIA  will  not  rely  on 
an  agent's  report  without  con- 
firmation from  other  sources. 
So  you  have  to  ask,  is  the  price  of 
agents  worth  it? 

"The  CIA's  function  is  not  to 
seek  peaceful  solutions  to  any- 
thing," Stockwell  concluded. 
"It  is  trained  to  take  action.  In 
response  to  those  who  say 
•every  nation  has  its  intelli- 
gence service,  we  must  have 
one  too, '  I  say  we  would  not  have 
sunk  to  this  level  if  we  had 
eschewed  this  kind  of  conduct  in 
the  first  place.  The  KGB  is  the 
biggest  liability  to  Soviet  for- 
eign policy,  and  we've  copied  it 
exactly." 
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The  Winter  Study  Program  is  seriously  threatened  by  faculty  ready 
to  ignore  overwhelming  student  approval  of  the  program.  The  power  to 
change  or  eliminate  Winter  Study  lies  almost  entirely  in  Faculty  hands. 
Although  students.  Admissions,  Athletics,  and  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration all  strongly  support  the  program,  these  interests  can  only  lobby 
professors  for  support  in  the  April  F'aculty  meeting  showdown. 

President  Chandler's  mandate  to  the  Winter  Study  Review  Commit- 
tee created  the  widespread  impression  that  the  program  could  not  be 
eliminated.  Yet  such  alternatives  as  a  Great  Books  program  or 
extended  regular  semesters  would  be  acceptable.  The  lengthened 
semester  proposal,  in  which  fall  exams  would  be  held  after  Christmas, 
enjoys  strong  faculty  support.  Chandler's  mandate  excludes  only  an 
"empty"  January,  with  no  courses  offered— and  faculty  advocates  of 
this  proposal  are  now  banding  together  to  change  the  mandate. 

Students  who  value  the  program  must  act  now  to  create  and  sell  a 
plan  for  a  revised  Winter  Study  that  will  win  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  Faculty.  Winter  Study  can  be  saved— but  only  at  the  expense  of  some 
meaningful  changes.  Even  faculty  advocates  of  the  program  desire 
modifications;  any  successful  package  must  have  the  support  not  only 
of  these  members  but  of  current  opponents. 

College  Council  should  spearhead  and  coordinate  the  battle  to  save 
Winter  Study.  Long-disparaged  because  of  its  lack  of  direct  power,  the 
Council  is  perfectly  suited  for  an  effort  which  requires  imagination, 
energy,  and  strong  vocal  chords  instead  0/  political  muscle.  Council 
should  propose  to  the  Review  Committee  modifications  and  alternatives 
that  carefully  consider  the  principles  of  Winter  Study.  It  should  also 
coordinate  a  concerted  effort  by  Winter  Study's  many  allies  to  apply 
positive  pressure  in  favor  of  the  month-long  term. 

Individually,  students  have  an  equally  important  role— to  lobby 
their  professors,  seriously  discussing  the  issues  to  find  some  sort  of 
middle  ground.  Faculty  deluged  by  students  adamant  in  their  support 
for  Winter  Study  may  feel  pressured  or  convinced  to  support  the  pro- 
gram's continuation. 

Lack  of  discretion 

College  Council  has  issued  public  policy  statements  in  the  past  and 
undoubtedly  will  forge  new  plans  in  the  future.  A  letter  signed  last  week 
by  Council  Vice-president  John  Segal  and  Secretary  Gibson  Rymar 
supporting  a  Council  discretionary  fund  was  distributed  to  students' 
mailboxes.  Although  funded  with  Council  monies. the  letter  reflected 
neither  a  Council  edict  nor  a  charge  from  its  officers.  Rather,  it  mir- 
rored the  persona]  sentiments  of  two  officers. 

That  Segal  claims  the  letter  was  "an  official  officers'  statement" 
ignores  the  fact  that  Council  President  Freddy  Nathan  refused  to  sign 
the  letter  and  Treasurer  Steve  Spears  was  never  asked  to  sign  the 
statement. 

Council  should  keep  students  informed  on  important  campus  issues. 
Funding  and  authorizing  the  personal  statements  of  individual  officers, 
however,  is  not  the  purpose  of  Council  funds,  whether  they  are  discre- 
tionarv  or  not. 


Quote  of  the  Week 


""There  s  a  hifi  goodie  there 


Dean  Daniel  O'Connor  pointing  out  the  new 

calendar  and  scheduling  change  at  last 

Wednesday's  College  Council  meeting. 
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Assumptions 

To  the  editor, 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  Philosophy  221 
questionnaire  received  in  our  mailboxes 
on  Friday,  November  6.  There  is  an 
underlying  assumption  that  everyone 
reading  the  survey  has  had  sexual  expe- 
rience. This  assumption  implicitly 
approves  of  pre-marital  sex  and  adds  to 
its  acceptance  as  a  social  norm.  To  take 
a  private  issue  and  make  it  a  public 
standard  encourages  people  to  accept 
that  standard  as  correct,  without  ques- 
tioning their  personal  values.  We  ask 
that  in  the  future,  more  discretion  be 
exercised  in  composing  questionnaires. 

Becky  Bangs  '82 
Bea  Avant  82 


Blind  Sexism 


To  the  editor, 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  letters 
of  Jeff  Morrison  and  Jonathan  Meer  con- 
cerning the  criticisms  of  Steve  Eipstein's 
articles.  I  agree  that  Steve  loves  Willi- 
ams and  that  he  really  tries  hard  to  share 
his  enthusiasm  in  his  Record  articles  and 
radio  work.  However,  this  does  not 
excuse  the  sexist  comments  to  which  he 
is  prone,  and  which  he  seems  to  make  no 
effort  to  avoid.  Despite  repeated 
"gaffes,"  Steve  has  made  no  attempt  to 
understand  the  feminist  point  of  view 
and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  provoking 
feminists  in  conversation  and  even  on  his 
radio  show.  The  first  song  of  his  show 
after  the  letters  from  Liz  Jex  and  Marcia 
Voorhis  were  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
specifically  in  response  to  these  letters 
was  "Hit  Me  With  Your  Best  Shot." 

While  his  remarks  about  "sweet  young 
things"  and  "teenie-boppers"  were 
meant  as  jokes.  Steve  must  realize  that 
these  "terms  of  endearment"  are  no  joke 
for  women  who  have  been  oppressed  and 
continue  to  be  oppressed  by  such  roles  in 
our  society.  I  do  not  criticize  Steve  so 
much  for  making  these  sexist  jokes  and 
remarks  per  se-sexism  works  in  very 
subtle  and  frequently  unconscious  ways 
in  all  of  us  and  it  is  often  hard  to  realize 
when  it  is  affecting  our  behavior.  What  I 
do  criticize  is  that  despite  people  point- 
ing out  the  blatant  sexism  in  his  articles 
and  broadcasts  for  2V/,  years,  Steve  con- 


Correction 

In  Insi  uvvk's  Record,  Kmhs  I'innrll's 
IcIIrr  ufis  imarrvrlly  la\u'lvd  "Hacisl." 
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njlrr  l\ fwsrllinfi.  fnilril  to  nnlirr  ihr  mis- 
liikr.  Ihr  Record  ilvvpis  rvfirvts  thr  nn\- 
iiiuliTsiatulinfis  iuusvil  h\  imr  rrrnr. 


tinues  to  go  blindly  along,  refusing  to 
seriously  examine  himself  and  his  sex- 
ism. I  think  Steve  owes  it  to  women,  and 
also  to  himself  and  other  men,  to  do  a 
little  soul  searching.  Sexism  is  forcing 
roles  and  expectations  on  people  accord- 
ing to  sex  rather  than  individual  person- 
ality and  potential,  and  this  oppresses 
men  as  well  as  women.  Give  it  some  real 
thought,  Steve,  and  you  will  do  more  for 
Williams  and  yourself  than  any  Record 
article  or  sportscast  could. 

John  Day  '83 


Advisors 


To  the  editor, 

I  was  disturbed  to  read  an  article  in  the 
Sept.  29  issue  of  the  Record  entitled  "Stu- 
dents Attack  Non-faculty  Advisors." 
Although  my  faculty  advisor  (Peggy 
Sloane.  then  head  of  OCC\  was  a  non- 
teacher  in  the  formal  sense,  she  contrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  most  valuable 
learning  experiences  of  my  Williams 
career.  The  wonderful  talks  and  dinners 
we  had  at  her  house  taught  me  more  than 
has  many  a  lecture.  Peggy  spent  more 
time  with  her  seven  advisees  than  did 
most  faculty  advisors,  and  not  only  dur- 
ing our  freshman  year,  but  also  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  know  very  few  faculty 
members  as  well. 

So  this  is  a  plea  ( not  too  late,  1  hope)  on 
behalf  of  non-teaching  faculty  members. 
Better  to  have  an  enthusiastic  advisor 
who  wants  to  help  than  a  "recruited" 
professor  who  becomes  a  freshman  advi- 
sor only  because  he  feels  it's  expected  of 

him. 

Susan  Hobbs  '81 

Suva,  Fiji 


Reaffiliation 


As  co-chairpersons  of  the  Housing 
Committee  we  would  like  to  clarify  our 
committee's  recent  decision  to  affiliate 
West  College  with  Spencer  House  and 
Brooks  house  with  Perry-Bascom. 

Many  people  presently  consider  West 
College  "overflow  housing"  and,  indeed, 
the  present  system  of  housing  people  in 
Wt^st  from  both  Spencer  and  Perry  rein- 
forces this  idea  of  "getting  stuck"  there. 
Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rooms  in 
West  are  large  and  spacious,  it  is  often 
viewed  as  one  of  the  most  undesirable 
places  to  live.  In  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  stigma  which  this  type  of  attitude 
created,  the  Housing  Committee  held  an 
open  meeting  to  consider  the  status  of 
West  College. 

At  the  open  meeting  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  (ba.sed  upon  the  opinions  of 
past  and  present  residents  of  West )  that 
there  was  little  interaction  between  the 
people  of  West  and  the  other  hou.ses  in  its 
cluster,  or  among  the  residents  of  the 
house  it.self.  In  an  attempt  to  improve 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Actions  must  go  deeper 


nations 


by  Ann  InKerson 

The  annual  OXFAM  fast  is  an  occasion 
to  remember  the  plight  of  those  less  for- 
tunate than  the  affluent  United  States, 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  week 
before  we  give  thanks  for  our  own  plenty . 
But  we  should  be  aware  that  the  prob- 
lems of  world  hunger  cannot  be  solved 
with  annual  or  even  monthly  charitable 
donations  to  meet  emergency  food 
needs. 

Philosophy  of  OXFAM 

OXFAM's  program  includes  a  large 
dose  of  self-help  efforts  to  reduce  long 
term  dependence  on  charity  from 
wealthy  nations.  This  philosophy  sounds 
similar  to  President  Reagan's 
approach:  that  Lesser  Developed  Coun- 
tries (LDCs)  should  not  depend  upon 
continued  donations  from  their  wealth- 
ier northern  neighbors. 

But  there  is  an  important  difference. 
President  Reagan's  doctrine  follows  the 
"blaming  the  victim"  line;  while  a  good 
portion  of  the  blame  may  rest  with  us, 
even  without  our  knowledge.  Today's 
wealthy  nations  were  yesterday's  colon- 
ial powers;  and  much  of  the  tragic  food 
scarcity  in  former  colonies  is  the  conse- 
quence of  patterns  of  land  ownership, 
cash-crop  export  agriculture,  class  sys- 
tems, and  rural  urban  divisions  which 
developed  largely  In  response  to  colonial 
relations.  For  most  countries,  direct 
colonial  control  has  been  replaced  with 
the  private  Influence  of  large  corpora- 
tions; but  the  consequences  for  local  food 
production  are  the  same.  When  peasant 
economies  meet  head-on  with  modern 
capital-intensive  politically  powerful 
countries  via  **free  trade,"  the  distribu- 


tion of  the  mutual  benefits  which  the  the- 
ory of  comparative  advantage  tells  us 
should  accrue  are  far  from  equitable. 

Theory  in  practice 

An  example  In  our  own  backyard  is  the 
meeting  of  the  "city  economy"  (with  a 
norm  of  very  high  salaries  and  living 
standards)  with  the  "country  economy" 
based  on  farm  and  forest  production  and 
other  local  Industry.  In  "free  competi- 
tion" for  land  and  other  resources,  the 
higher  purchasing  power  will  win  out, 
regardless  of  whether  production  of 
milk,  meat,  eggs,  and  vegetables  meets 
more  "basic  needs"  than  production  of 
second  homes  and  country  estates.  As  In 

"Roots  of  world  hunger 
go  far  deeper  than 
occcasional  drought  or 
local  wars. " 


a  developing  country,  resources  go  to  the 
most  profitable  use.  With  unequal 
Income  distribution,  the  most  profitable 
use  Is  not  necessarily  the  most  socially 
useful  one. 

Thinking  about  world  hunger  on  fast 
day,  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  roots  of  world  hunger  go  far  deeper 
than  occasional  drought  or  local  wars. 
And  maybe  our  actions  should  go  deeper 
than  pity  and  charitable  donations  for 
the  unfortunate. 

Ann  Ingerson,  a  part-time  lecturer  at 
the  Center  for  Environmental  Studies  at 
Williams  College,  Is  an  agricultural 
economist. 


Why  fast? 


by  Kevin  Rocap 

Thursday  November  19, 1981  the  Willi- 
ams Hunger  Action  Project  (WHAP)  Is 
sponsoring  the  annual  Oxford-American 
Famine  Relief  Fund  (OXFAM)  "Fast 
for  a  World  Harvest."  Members  of  the 
college  community  who  fast  are  taking 
part  in  a  nationwide  consciousness- 
raising  event.  For  each  student,  on  any 
Williams  board  plan,  who  abstains  from 
eating  In  campus  dining  halls.  Food  Ser- 
vices win  send  $3.10  In  board  proceeds  to 
OXFAM  for  use  in  self-help  programs  in 
Nicaragua,  combining  consciousness- 
raising  with  a  form  of  direct  action. 
These  are  the  salient,  unlntrusive  facts 
about  the  upcoming  fast. 

The  event,  however,  should  raise  more 
intrusive  questions.  Even  among  WHAP 
members  In  the  past  few  years  there  has 
seldom  been  a  consensus  opinion  about 
which  facet  of  the  fast  deserves  more 
emphasis.  Is  it  more  Important  to  raise 
money  by  any  available  means  (since 
money  may  translate  into  Immediate 
progress  In  a  positive  direction)?  Or  Is  It 
the  act  of  fasting,  of  becoming  con- 
sciously (physically)  aware  of  hunger, 
that  ought  to  be  stressed?  Asked  simply: 
why  fast? 

Purpose  of  fast 

The  fast  is  traditionally  appraised  as 
"an  effort  to  show  our  solidarity  with  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world."  Though  It  Is 
accurate,  this  statement  Is  reductive  by 
Its  omission  of  any  specific  reference  to 
actual  Food  Hunter  Issues.  In  order  to 
bring  these  issues  into  sharper  focus,  to 
make  them  more  immediate,  it  is  helpful 
to  observe  Food  Hunger  issues  that 
affect  us  directly. 

On  the  Williams  campus,  Food- 
/Hunger  issues  generally  consist  of 
"Napkin  Board"  criticism  of  Food  Scr 
vice  recipes.  Few,  if  any,  of  us  know  how 
much  food  is  consumed  annually  on  cam- 
pus or  how  much  is  wasted,  let  alone  how 
much  money  is  spent  to  feed  a  thriving 
Intellectual  community  of  just  over  20(X) 
memlxns.  How  Why  then  should  we 
understand  the  scope  of  hunger  on  an 
international,  or  even  a  national,  level? 
The  answer  Is  that  we  do  not  In  general 
attempt  to  bridge  that  gap  In  our  under- 
standing. We  are  meant  to  accrue  the 
benefits  of  being  provided  with  a  "fin- 
ished product."  That  is,  we  are  meant  to 
be  "free"  to  study  (e.g.  Political  Science 
and  Economics)  without  being  bothered 


by  details  about  where  the  food  we  con- 
sume Is  raised,  what  market  It  Is  sold  on, 
who  Initiated  the  purchase,  how  It  was 
prepared  and  what  becomes  of  food 
waste.  It  Is,  perhaps,  enough  to  have  to 
stand  In  lines  waiting  for  plates  of  food 
which  we  finally  lay  our  hands  on  only 
after  they  have  been  fully  prepared  for 
us,  filled  with  generous  portions  of  the 
"finished  product." 

The  food  itself  often  becomes  a  peri- 
pheral element  in  an  activity  which  is  for 
the  most  part  social  and  recreational. 
The  "controversy"  of  Row  House  dining, 
for  example,  is  based  upon  the  feared 
loss  of  social  coheslveness  In  the  Row 
Houses.  Eating  Is  also  a  favorite  form  of 
procrastination  since  "everyone  has  to 
eat."  Everyone  does  have  to  eat;  eve- 
ryone does  not  eat.  The  fast  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  ourselves  of  more 
compelling  Food/Hunger  Issues. 
I  would  but  .  .  . 

Typical  responses  to  the  fast  are:  "I 
would  but  I  am  Involved  In  athletics  ...  I 
tried  last  year  and  around  dinner  time  I 
just  couldn't  think  anymore  .  .  .  No,  I 
think  I  have  a  test  that  day.  but  I  can  give 
you  more  than  three  dollars  anyway."  It 
is  clear  that  hunger  just  doesn't  fit  into 
most  of  our  schedules.  All  of  these  argu- 
ments may  certainly  be  legitimate,  but 
how  many  of  us  take  time  to  glean  an 
education   from   the  assumptions  and 
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flow  of  money,  power,  services  or 
resources  much  more  significant  than 
the  $3.10  sent  by  Food  Services  one  day  a 
year.  It  is  good  to  consider  just  how  deep 
these  issues  run. 

No  security 
To  talk  about  food  and  hunger  Is  to  talk 
about  soil,  water,  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
small  farmers,  agribusiness,  multina- 
tional corporations,  supermarkets,  food 
stamps,  cooperatives,  sugar-coated 
breakfast  cereals,  roast  beef,  calorie  In- 
take, protein  deficiencies  and  a  host  of 
other  things  that  come  quickly  (?)  to 
mind.  Hunger  can  no  longer  be  seen  as 
the  distant  plight  of  children  and  adults 
with  blank  stares  and  bloated  stomachs 
whom  we  see  In  magazines  and  on  televl- 


"If  we  can't  think  clearly  after  one  day,  can  we 
imagine  the  difficulties  in  organizing  Third  World 
populations  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps?" 


implications  of  these  responses?  We  have 
the  luxury  of  choosing  to  eat  or  not  to  eat. 
If  we  can't  think  clearly  after  one  day. 
can  we  Imagine  the  difficulties  In  organ- 
izing Third  World  populations  to  "pull 
themselves  up  by  their  boot-straps." 
particularly  when  the  only  "boot- 
straps" they  may  have  known  have  dis- 
appeared with  withdrawing  colonial 
powers.  It  Is  good  and  useful  to  donate 
additional  money,  but  three,  five  or  one 
hundred  dollars  is  not  an  answer. 
Consciousness-raising  at  Williams  Is 
particularly  necessary  since  many  grad- 
uates will  end  up  In  positions  where  the 
decisions  they  make  will  represent  a 


slon  waiting  for  helicopters  laden  with 
crates  of  food.  The  initial  response  to 
admittedly  abhorrent  media  Imagery  Is 
just  this,  "feed  them."  Such  a  notion  is 
naive  and  insufficient. 

Steak  and  potatoes 
As  consumers  our  purchasing  habits 
support  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  time, 
energy  and  money  In  packaging,  adver- 
tising and  sales  of  items  with  little  or  no 
positive  nutritional  value  and  often  of 
items  with  negative  nutritional  value. 
We  also  support  companies  who  use 
exploitative  marketing  techniques  In 
Third  World  countries.  Yet  It  Is  clear  that 
we  are  as  much  the  victim  of  harmful 


marketing  techniques  as  we  are  the  sup- 
porters of  these  techniques.  Examining 
the  mutual  effects  of  advertising  and 
consumption  can  explain  and  expose  cer- 
tain hunger  causes. 

Steak  and  potatoes 

The  American  Ideal  of  "steak  and 
potatoes"  Is  an  example  of  pervasive 
societal  values.  A  study  In  the  late  19608 
revealed  that  beef  eating  in  America  Is 
clearly  associated  with  status.  In  fact, 
beef  ranked  behind  only  cars  and  TV  as 
the  most  desired  item.  Frances  Moore 
Lappe  In  her  book  Diet  for  a  Small  Planet 
points  out  that  even  rich  European  coun- 
tries are  struck  by  America's  "Great 
Steak  Religion."  The  danger  of  placing 
so  much  Importance  upon  a  meat- 
centered  diet  is  that  the  production  of 
meat  for  a  relatively  elite  group  of  peo- 
ple presently  entails  feeding  cattle  enor- 
mous quantities  of  protein-rich  grain 
that  could  be  distributed  more  equitably. 
Fasting  encourages  reevaluatlon  of  per- 
sonal lifestyle  and  food  consumption 
patterns. 

More    than    vaguely    approximating 
what  it  might  feel  like  to  be  hungry,  fast- 
ing reminds  us  of  the  easy  accessibility 
of    food.    Fasting    remains    for    us 
merely  a  question  of  willpower.  What 
would    we   do   if    resources   for   break- 
ing the  fast  were  unavailable  to  us?  The 
goals  of  the  fast  would  be  met  If  we  could 
understand  the  causes  of  hunger  then 
envision  a  world  free  from  hunger.  The 
actualization  of  this  vision  is  a  call  for 
direct  personal  action. 

Kevin  Rocap  '82.  Is  coordinator  of  the 
Williams  Hunger  Action  Project. 
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Concert  Listing 


Thurs..  Nov.  19  Johnny 
Copoland.  JB  Scott's. 
Hall  &  Oatos.  Orpheum, 
Boston 

Brucp    Cockburn.    Para- 
dise. Boston 

Nov.  19-22  Bill  Staines.  Pas- 
sim's.  Boston 
Fri..  Nov.  20  Earth.  Wind 
and   Fire.   Hartford  Civic 
Center 

Sat..    Nov.    21   Joan  Jett   & 
the     Blackhearts.    JB 
Scott's.  Albany 
Iron    City    Houserockers, 
Hullabaloo.  Rensselaer 
Count  Basic  &  Tony  Ben- 


nett. Berklee  Performance 
Ctr.,  Boston 

Sun.,  Nov.  22  Albert  King. 
Hullabaloo,  Rensselaer 
Bush  Tetras.  Rahar's. 
Northampton 
Grace  Jones,  Orpheum. 
Boston 

Nov.  24  thru  28  Teddy  Wil- 
son. Van  Dyck.  Schenec 
tady 

Nov.  25  Black  Sabbath  & 
Alvin  Lee  Band  with  Mick 
Taylor,  Civic  Ctr.,  Glenns 
Falls 

prepared  by 
ToonerviHe  Trolley 


Twelfth  Night  wows  audience 


by  Caroline  Kettlewell 

If  you  want  to  sit  back  and 
enjoy  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
sheer  entertainment,  make 
sure  you  get  to  the  Adams  Mem- 
oriaf  Theatre  to  see  the  Willi- 
amstheatre's  fall  production  of 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night. 
The  performance  is  refresh- 
ingly unconventional  and 
delightfully  funny. 

Twelfth  Night,  which 
revolves  around  a  complicated 
love  tangle  between  Viola 
( Sheila  Walsh ) .  the  Duke  Orsino 
( Mitchell  Anderson ) .  and  Olivia 
(Karin  Miller),  is  a  fast-paced 


Sam  &  Dave:  soul  music  has  snazz 


by  Stephanie  Brown 

Of  all  the  soul  singers  per- 
forming in  the  '60s.  few  had  such 
an  electrifying  effect  upon  their 
listeners  as  Sam  &  Dave. 
Though  their  peak  was  brief— 
196.V1969— the  hits  "Soul  Man" 
and  "Hold  On  I'm  Comin' 
included  on  their  Best  of  Sam  & 
Dave  album  represent  the  land- 
marks of  Si.xties  pop  music. 

For  any  Rhythm  &  Blues  fan. 
The  Best  of  Sam  &  Dave  is  a 
record  that  must  be  included  in 
any  comprehensive  collection. 
It  contains  fourteen  hits— each 
one  special,  pulsating,  and 
dynamic.  Time  magazine  glow- 
ingly described  Sam  &  Dave  as 
having  "galvanic  energy  and 
commanding  musicianship  . . ." 
The  key  to  the  duo's  success  lies 
in  this  energy  and  a  wonderful 
compatability  between  the  two 
singers  and  a  big  brass  section. 
Their  voices.  Sam's  higher 
and  more  cutting.  Dave's  husk- 
ier and  darker-toned,  blend 
robustlv  in  mournful  harmon- 


ized wails  or  fervent  Gospel- 
styled  shouts.  In  the  background 
the  band  punches  out  blues  riffs 
over  a  pile-driving  beat. 

The  brass  and  saxophone 
players  highlight  each  song 
with  sustained  notes,  crescen- 
does, and  harmonized  accents, 
and  the  guitars  play  in  unison 
with  the  melody. 

The  simplicity  of  the  back-up 
instruments  only  adds  to  the 
energy,  allowing  the  driving 
beat  to  stand  alone  and  not  com- 
pete with  the  vocalists.  In  "You 
Got  Me  Hummin'."  for 
instance,  an  organ  accents  only 
the  off-beats,  while  the  drums 
keep  a  steady  rhythm  and  a 
tambourine  also  highlights  each 
beat. 

The  Gospel-like  shouts  that 
Sam  &  Dave  scream  to  one 
another  makes  some  songs 
seem  like  revival  meetings. 
"Sing  it  Sam!"  they  yell,  or  "I 
hear  you.  Dave;  Good  God.  I 
hear  youl  "  The  listener  can't 
help  but  get  fired  up.  jump  up 


and  start  clapping  in  time  to  the 
music.  Even  on  a  record.  Sam  & 
Dave  still  seem  to  command 
their  listeners  with  their  evan- 
gelist style  of  singing. 

The  Best  of  Sam  &  Dave 
includes  the  hits  "Hold  On  I'm 
Comin'  ",  "Soul  Man."  "Soothe 
Me."  and  "You  Don't  Know 
Like  I  Know."  However,  every 
tune  on  the  album  is  sheer 
dynamite  and  deserves  to  be 
played  religiously  morning, 
noon,  and  night  by  anyone  pos- 
sessing the  album. 


comedy  about  mistaken  iden- 
titv  and  confusion.  That  the  Wil- 
liams production  goes  to 
unusual  lengths  to  play  up  this 
comedy  is  obvious  from  the 
very  first  scene.  Viola  and  her 
companion  (played  by  Richard 
Dodds)  appear  on  top  of  the 
large  box  that  makes  up  the 
scenery,  wearing  parachuting 
outfits.  What  follows  is  an  hys- 
terical romp,  with  characters 
wearing  costumes  of  old  movie 
stars,  energetically  springing 
about  the  stage  and  using  the 
entrances  and  exits  to  the  box 
and  the  trapdoors  in  the  stage  to 
the  fullest  degree. 

Sheila  Walsh's  performance 
as  Viola,  the  girl  who  disguises 
herself  as  a  boy  In  order  to 
become  servant  to  the  Duke 
Orsino  and  win  his  heart,  is 
excellent.  Her  frustrations  and 
despair  as  she  is  forced  to  woo 
Olivia  for  Orsino.  and  her 
annoyance  at  Olivia's  vanity 
are  real  and  convincing.  Mit- 
chell Anderson  as  Orsino, 
dressed  as  that  classic  screen 
lover  Rudolph  Valentino,  sighs 
for  Olivia  and  droops  across  his 
couch  in  the  manner  of  any 
lovesick  adolescent.  Karin 
Miller  as  the  haughty  Olivia  is 
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Dance  Lecture 

Remy  Charlip.  internation- 
ally known  dancer,  choreo- 
grapher and  author,  will  show 
his  nationally -distributed  video 
program.  "Remy  Charlip 
Dancers."  made  for  WGBH- 
Boston  and  lecture  on  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  T.V.  show  on 
Tuesday.  November  18  at 8 p.m. 
in  the  Stetson  media  Classroom. 
Admission  is  free. 

Art  Lecture 

Gregory  Edwards  will  lecture 
on  "The  Black  Artist  in  the 
White  World"  on  Wednesday. 
Nov.  18  at  8  p.m.  in  Room  3 Grif- 
fin Hail. 

Chamber  Choir  to  Perform 

The  Chamber  Choir  of  the  Wil- 
liams Choral  Society  will  give  a 
free  public  recital  in  the  audito- 
rium of  the  Clark  Art  Institute 
on  Wednesday,  November  18  at 
8:30  p.m. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ken- 
neth Roberts,  Jr..  the  32-voice 
group  will  sing  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach.  Edward  Elgar.  Gyorgy 
Ligeti  and  Wilhelm  Stenham- 
mar.  The  major  work  to  be  pres- 
ented is  Bach's  Jesu  Meine 
Freude.a  work  for  five  voices 
based  on  a  traditional  Lutheran 


chorale  and  text  and  sung  in 
German. 

Scripture  Viewing 
A  viewing  of  eight  sculptures 
by  H.  Lee  Hirsche,  assisted  by 
Georgia  Glick.  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  19  in  the  Miller 
Sculpture  Court  between  Bern- 
hard  Music  C^^nter  and  Chapin 
Hall,  from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m. 
Refreshments  will  be  served 
and  the  Williams  Brass  Ensem- 
ble will  play. 

Janson  to  Lecture 

Horst  W.  Janson,  Visiting 
Clark  Professor  will  speak  on 
"Eorm  Follows  Function— Or 
Does  It?"  Functional  Design 
Theory  and  the  History  of  Art  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  19  at  8:00  p.m. 
in  the  Clark  Auditorium.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Springstreeters  Concert 

The  Springstreeters,  a  nine- 
man  singing  group,  will  per- 
form in  concert  on  Saturday, 
November  21  at  8  p.m.  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
Special  guests  are  "The  Nota- 
bles" of  Smith  College.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  barbershop 
harmony.  Fifties  songs,  spiritu- 
als, show  tunes  and  general  a 
rapfH'lla  melodies.  Admission  is 
free. 


For  his  lifestyle 
FROM 


TWe  CLIP  SHOP 


The  1980's  man  is  looking  for  neat  shorter  cuts 
)ust  right  for  his  active  lifestyle  The  stylists  of 
The  Clip  Shop  havea  variety  of  fashionable  looks 
to  offer  They  know  the  importance,  too,  in  treat- 
ing each  client  as  a  different  individual  taking 
into  consideration  the  hair,  the  bone  structure, 
features  and  lifestyle  of  a  person  Then,  from 
their  library  of  styles  and  techniques,  via  video, 
they  select  what  would  be  most  suitable. 

The  Clip  Shop  would  also  liketoremind every- 
one that  gift  certificates  are  available  for  all  servi- 
ces, and  are  great  as  gifts  for  his  lifestyle 

There  are  three  convenient  locations: 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA. 
458-9167 


PITTSFIELD.  MA. 
447-9576 


BENNINGTON,  VT. 
(802)  442-9823 


on  the  whole  quite  good, 
although  she  has  a  tendency  to 
stand  in  such  a  way  that  her 
arms  look  as  though  they  are 
glued  to  her  body. 

In  a  nice  bit  of  humorous 
theater,  we  meet  Olivia  dressed 
in  basic  black  from  head  to 
foot— in  mourning  for  her  dead 
brother— so  that  she  wanders 
about  the  stage  like  a  shapeless 
black  blob.  When  she  finally 
removes  her  black  garb,  she  is 
revealed  wearing  a  belly 
dancer's  outfit,  complete  with 
glittering  jewel  in  the  navel.  We 
are  inclined  to  ask  ourselves  at 
this  point  if  we  are  really  in  a 
Shakespearean  play. 

The  answer  is  a  definite  yes, 
and  the  clowning  characters  of 
Sir  Toby  Belch  (Charlie  Sin- 
oer).  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
(Gordon  Compton)  and  Feste 
the  clown  (Victoria  Price)  — 
looking  respectively  like  Oliver 
Hardy,  Stan  Laurel,  and 
Humphrey  Bogart— rush  the 
play  forward  with  hilarity. 
These  characters,  springing 
like  Jack-in-the-boxes  across 
the  set,  make  the  most  use  of  the 
many  entrances  and  exits  on  the 
stage.  Singer  and  Price— once 
more  brightening  the  Williams 
stage— are  ceaselessly  funny, 
with  Sir  Toby's  raucous  gaiety 
and  Feste's  clever  wit.  And  yet 
when  the  moment  comes  for 
Feste  to  reveal  a  depth  of  pain- 
ful human  emotion.  Price  does 
so  convincingly.  Gordon  Comp- 
ton's  first  step  onto  the  Williams 
stage  is  a  success,  as  he  droops 
and  skitters  about  the  stage. 
Perdita  Finn  as  the  confidante 
to  Olivia,  was  vampishly 
Continued  on  Page  9 


An  informal  meeting 
regarding  the  Williamsthea- 
tre  production  of  The  Three 
Cuckolds  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  18  at  4:00  p.m. 
in  the  Adams  Memorial 
Theatre  auditorium. 

The  production,  which 
rehearses  in  January  for  a 
February  11  opening,  will  be 
done  in  the  style  of  comme- 
dia  dell  'arte,  an  extremely 
physical,  broad,  improvised 
comedy.  The  director,  Jill 
Nassivera,  is  looking  for 
jugglers,  musicians  and 
acrobats  as  well  as  actors 
and  actresses  for  the  produc- 
tion which  will  be  played  in 
traditional  masks  and  cos- 
tumes. The  meeting  on  Nov. 
18  will  address  all  questions 
concerning  the  production 
style,  the  audition  process 
and  the  rehearsal  period. 


TONIGHT 

Beat  the  Clock  Night 

Pitchers  start  at  $2,  but 

prices  increase  every  half  hour! 

WEDNESDAY 

Jim  Bayliss  will  perform 
guitar  and  vocals,  rock  and  folk. 


Baha'is  seek 
spiritual  truth 

by  Cathy  James 

Would  you  have  believed  in 
Moses,  Mohammed,  Jesus  or 
Buddha  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
recent— not  distant— past?  This 
question  is  a  compelling  one  to 
the  followers  of  Baha'u'llah,  a 
recent  (by  Scriptural  stand- 
ards) prophet  who  appeared  in 
Persia  in  the  19th  Century  and 
claimed  to  be  the  next  mes- 
senger from  God.  His  writings 
and  teachings  form  the  basis  of 
the  Baha'i  Faith, a  religion. that 
has  recently  come  to  the  Willi- 
ams campus,  but  is  practiced  in 
nearly  every  country  of  the 
world. 

The  Baha'i  Clubis  a  new  cam- 
pus group,  headed  ijy  two 
Baha' is, Peter  Farwell  and  Gor- 
don Coates  '82.  In  Fireside  dis- 
cussions (assome  Baha  i  public 
meetings  are  called),  the  Club 


introduces  pc^ople  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Baha'i  faith anddiscusses 
those  and  related  issues. 

"We  are  trying  to  make  the 
campus  aware."  says  Farwell. 
"of  the  right  and  duty  of  each 
individual  to  investigate  truth 
for  himself." 

Coates.  who  became  a  Baha'i 
last  summer,  explained  some  of 
his  rea.sons  for  embracing  the 
Baha'i  faith:  "Baha'u'llah 
claimed  to  bo  a  messenger  of 
Ciod  for  this  age  in  man's  devel- 
opment .  .  .  the  teachings  made 
a  lot  of  .sen.se  to  me." 

Janeth  Keally  '85,  who  though 
not  a  Baha'i  has  attended  some 
of  the  Club's  meetings,  said  the 
Faith  interested  her  because  "it 
encourages  you  to  investigate 
whether  *here  is  a  God  or  not." 

Baha'isoelievethat  the  rituals 
of  many  religions  are  emphas- 
ized more  than  the  original 
essence  of  the  Prophet- 
Founder's  teachings.  There  is 
no  clergy;  rather.  Baha' is 
organize  by  electing  represen- 


tatives from  their  communities 
to  serve  on  nine  member 
assemblies  on  the  local  stage, 
and  national  world  levels.  The 
elected  body  for  the  world  is  the 
Universal  House  of  Justice, 
located  in  Haifa.  Israel.  The 
decision-making  process  of 
these  nine  people  is  considered 
to  be  divinely  guided,  and  is 
"invested  with  the  authority  to 
legislate  on  all  matters  not 
covered  in  the  Baha'i  Writings." 
The  principal  tenets  of  the 
Baha'i  Faith,  as  revealed  by 
Baha'u'llah.  are  the  beliefs  in 
one  (i(xl,  the  essc^ntial  unity  of  all 


divinely  revealed  religions  in 
the  equality  of  all  races,  the 
equality  of  men  and  women,  and 
universal  peace,  upheld  by  a 
world  government.  Bahais 
believe  that  science  and  reli- 
gion should  thrive  in  harmony: 
"science  without  religion  leads 
to  materialism  and  destruction; 
religion  without  science  breeds 
fanaticism  and  superstition." 

Heaven  and  hell  exist  in  the 
Baha'iFaith  only  as  symbols  for 
perfection  and  inperfection. 
Heaven  being  harmony  with 
God's  will  and  fellow  mankind 
and  Hell  being  the  want  of  such 


harmony. Baha'is  believe  in  life 
after  death  as  a  transferral 
from  one  state  to  the  next,  each 
successive  state  bringing  one 
clo.ser  to  (iod.  Baha'is  believe 
th  t  one  important  difference 
between  their  faith  and  other 
religions  is  that  the  Baha'iFaith 
sets  forth  a  structure  for  the 
entire  world. 

Farwell  explained  further: 
"The  Baha'i  Faith  believes  every- 
thing you  do  should  exemplify 
what  you  believe,  that  religion 
is  a  way  to  live,  not  a  separate 
activity. 


The  Baha'  i  Message  in  the  Prophet's  Words 

Haha'u'llah  wntlc  tm  n  fircal  manv  suhjrils  duriitfi  his  7!i-\var  life. 
Thv  (ttllnuinn  oxccrpts  front  His  nrilitifis  <nt  Inftiis  itf  titrri'nt  inlorcst 
ore  taken  from  Rnha'ii'llah  ami  the  \vu-  Ern  by  J.  E.  Esslemont: 

On  racial  prejudice:  "In  thesightof  God  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  various  races  .  .  .  The  lovers  of  mankind,  these  are 
the  superior  men,  of  whatever  nation,  creed  or  color  they  may 
be." 

On  nationalism:  "It  is  not  his  to  boast  who  loveth  his  country, 
but  it  is  his  who  loveth  the  world." 

On  economic  inequality:  "It  is  important  to  limit  riches,  as  it 
is  also  of  importance  to  limit  poverty;  either  extreme  is  not 
good." 

On  women:  "Force  is  losing  its  dominance,  and  mental  alert- 
ness, intuition,  and  the  spiritual  qualities  of  love  and  service,  in 
which  woman  is  strong,  are  gaining  ascendency. 

On  religion:  Religion  is  the  greatest  instrument  for  the  order 
of  the  world.  The  essence  of  faith  is  fewness  of  words  and  abun- 
dance of  deeds." 


The  Baha'i  House  of  Worship  in  Wilmette,  Hi.,  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  all  religions,  one  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Baha'i  Faith. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Former  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran,  L. 
Bruce  Laingen,  addressed  a 
crowd  at  Holy  Cross  on  the  eve 
of  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
hostage  crisis,  November  3. 
Laingen,  who  was  held  as  a  hos- 
tage after  the  taking  of  that 
Embassy  by  Iranian  militants 
in  1979,  stressed  the  importance 
of  Iran  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
called  the  Embassy  seizure  an 
example  of  the  Iranian  "scape- 
goat syndrome"— the  tendency 
of  Iranians  to  look  outward 
toward  external  foes  rather 
than  inward  toward  Iran's  own 
internal  problems.  Yet  Laingen 
also  emphasized  what  the  Uni- 
ted States  could  learn  from  the 
Iranian  crisis.  "We  must  recog- 
nize how  much  influence  we  can 
achieve,"  he  asserted,  "and 
also,  that  in  the  long  run,  a  coun- 
try will  make  its  own  decision  no 
matter  how  we  would  like  to  see 
things  develop." 

Wesleyan  University 

Two  Meriden,  Conn,  men 
claiming  to  be  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  were  encountered 
on  the  evening  of  October  29  on 
the  Wesleyan  campus,  just  one 
week  after  the  posting  of  racist 
signs  had  raised  a.  virulent  con- 
troversy at  that  university. 
According    to    the    Wesleyan 


Argus,  tne  two  men  were  met  in 
a  residential  house,  where  they 
told  one  student  that  they  did  not 
like  the  anti-gun  pin  he  wore  on 
his  jacket.  The  two  men— one  of 
whom  announced  his  member- 
ship in  the  KKK  and  remarked, 
"Join  the  Klan  and  protect  the 
land"— became  embroiled  in  a 
loud  discussion  with  several 
other  students,  until  a  security 
officer  arrived  and  ushered  the 
men  out. 

Rensselaer    Polytechnic 
Institute 

Alcohol  abuse  is  growing  in 
severity  at  RPI  according  to  a 
report  in  the  school's  paper,  the 
Polytechnic.   The   Interfrater- 


tions.  and  a  list  of  guidelines  for 
parties ) ,  and  a  new  by-law  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  Interfrat  council 
which  would  threaten  a  frat 
with  social  probation  if  it  serves 
so  much  alcohol  that  it 
endangers  life  or  property. 

Hamilton  College 

Prohibition  ended  at  Hamil- 
ton this  October,  when  the  Stu- 
dent Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  to  allow  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  any- 
where at  the  college— in  dorms, 
dining  halls  and  on  campus 
grounds— a  continued  ban  on 
liquor  at  athletic  contests  being 
the  only  exception.  Previously, 
the  Guide  to  Policies  and  Proce- 
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nity  Council,  the  Dean  of  Stu-  dures  of  Hamilton  College  for- 
bade alcoholic  beverages 
anywhere  except  in  the  Hub 
(the  college  pub)  and  in  student 
rooms.  Greg  Doyle,  Student 
Assembly  president,  explained 
that  the  resolution  reflected  a 
realistic  view  that  drinking 
occurs  on  campus  anyway,  and 
that  the  ban  in  the  case  of  sport- 
ing events  was  a  result  of  the 
Assembly's  concern  that  non- 
college  people  could  be  adver- 
sely effected  by  alcohol-induced 
behavior  at  emotional  contests. 


dents'  office  and  RPI  Medical 
director  Dr.  Joseph  Pahl  have 
joined  forces  to  tackle  it. 
According  to  Pahl,  students 
with  serious  alcohol-related 
illnesses  — such  as  alcohol 
detoxification  with  convulsions, 
and  severe  blood  loss  due  to 
vomiting — check  into  the  infir- 
mary and  hospital  every  week- 
end. The  majority  of  these 
cases  involve  freshmen,  and 
women  account  for  an  increas- 
ing numt)er  of  the  cases. 

The  reform  program  RPI  is 
instituting  consists  of  a  "cam- 
pus awareness  program," 
(including  publicity,  presenta- 
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by  Philip  Bus(  h 

Consultant  to  the  Reagan 
administration  Edward  Lut- 
twai\  described  and  defended 
the  Administration's  foreign 
and  military  policy  last  Monday 
in  Brooks-Rogers  Hall. 

A  large  crowd  heard  Luttwak, 
a  research  professor  at  (George- 
town University,  predict  a  tense 
world  situation  in  the  1980s  in  a 
speech  entitled  ''Rumors  of 
War:  the  Emerging  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration." 

Luttwak,  who  is  a  consultant 
to  both  the  Defense  Department 
and  National  Security  Council, 
described  the  current  military 
buildup  as  an  attempt  to  redress 
imbalances  caused  by  U.S. 
defense  cuts  in  the  1970s  and  the 
expense  of  our  effort  to  become 
"the  world's  largest  Southeast 
Asian  power,"  while  the  U.S.S.R. 
steadily  increased  its  military 
power. 

The    Carter    administration 
understated  American  military 
weakness  during  the  1980  elec- 
tion  campaign,    according    to 
Luttwak,    who    was    "literally 
speechless"    when    he    finally 
learned  the  truth  from  outgoing 
Defense    Secretary    Harold 
Brown.  The  result  was  a  pro- 
jected  military  buildup  much 
greater  than  anticipated.  A  $50 
billion   increase   between   1980 
and  1982  is  "not  chickenfeed," 
admitted  Luttwak,  "but  looking 
at  the  forces  arrayed  against  us, 
it's  not  much  at  all." 

"Caspar    Weinberger    de- 
serves credit."  said  Luttwak, 
for   rejecting    the   "$40  billion 
monstrosity"  of  the  land-based 
MX    missile    system,    opting 
instead  for  a   cheaper,  faster 
deployment  plan.  Luttwak  also 
praised  the  decision  to  produce 
100  B-1  bombers,  saying  "the 
Stealth  bomber  is  eight  or  more 
years  way,  and  the  years  of  mil- 
itary poverty  are  now." 

On  the  issue  of  the  draft,  Lut- 
twak described  three  ways  to 
build  and  maintain  a  good 
army:  paying  huge  salaries, 
iron  discipline,  or  conscription. 
He  defended  the  latter  as  the 
logical  choice  militarily,  but 
noted  objections.  "This  idea 
doesn't  meet  with  enthusiastic 
response,  since  President  Rea- 
gan and  his  advisers  really 
believe  in  freedom  of  choice. 
They  have  profound  ideological 
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resistance  to  conscription." 

Luttwak  emphasized  repeat 
edly  that  while  the  spending 
program  will  reduce  American 
military  inferiority  in  the  long 
run,  the  short-term  situation  is 
precarious:  "The  Soviets  will 
be  subjected  to  great  tempta- 
tion ...  to  exploit  their  tempor- 
ary military  advantage  for 
permanent  gain.  Our  problem  is 
to  navigate  the  next  ten  years 
while  preventing  Soviet  adven- 
tures .  .  .  Afghanistan  is  one 
example  of  a  great  continental 
empire  expanding  its  frontiers 
toward  coming  bad  times." 

Luttwak  pointed  to  China's 
sparsely  populated  northwest 
as  a  likely  site  for  a  Soviet 
"blitzkrieg"  that  would 
"change  the  shape  of  China 
from  an  orange  to  a  banana." 
The  U.S.  could  not  stand  by  and 
see  this  happen,"  said  Luttwak. 
"Once  we  resolve  to  be  a  great 
power,  everything  we  do 
depends  on  the  world  balance  of 
power  .  .  .  this  would  upset  it .  .  . 
we  need  not  interfere  in  the 
border  dispute  between 
Rwanda  and  Burundi,  but  in 
most  other  conflicts  we  must 
interfere." 

Luttwak  said  that  the  rele- 
vance of  American  military 
power  to  crises  varies  widely. 
"In  Poland  the  relevance  is 
about  zero  ...  if  the  Soviets 
invade,  it  will  be  because  they 
believe  the  regime  is  in  danger, 
regardless  of  us." 

By  contrast,  noted  Luttwak, 
"the  relevance  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  about  complete  .  .  .  the 
U.S.  would  not  allow  Gulf  oil 
production  to  be  disrupted  .  .  . 


Reagan  must  be  ready  to  put 
troops  around  the  oil  fields,  and 
any  other  forces  necessary  .  .  . 
It's  no  use  protecting  our  allies 
against  other  threats  if  not 
against  a  cutoff  of  oil." 

Luttwak  predicted  progress 
on  arms  control.  "The  Russians 
would  rather  deal  with  a  tough, 
businesslike  guy  like  Reagan 
than  a  fundamentally  unrelia- 
ble softie.  They  hated  Carter." 

However,  Luttwak  expects 
continuing  difficulties  with 
Europe.  He  described  northern 
European  politicians  as  "tech- 
nocrats .  .  .  without  global 
vision."  They  are  in  "paraly- 
sis." since  they  have  no  com- 
mon ground  with  their  younger 
generation,  which  is  idealistic, 

no  longer  willing  to  accept  Joseph  LehmaTvoTthe  State  Department  listens  as  Stephen  Daggett  of  the 
material  prosperity  as  some-  coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy  criticizes  the  Reagan 
thing  worth  fighting  for,  he  administration  defense  spending  increases  at  last  Wednesday's  nuclear 
noted.  arms  debate.  (Farley) 

Panel  advocates  nuclear  disarmament 


by  Peter  Nicholas 

"All  panelists  agree  that 
something  must  happen  to  stop 
the  tide  of  nuclear  weapons 
increase,"  remarked  Peter 
Kramer,  physics  professor  and 
moderator  of  last  Wednesday 
night's  panel  debate  on  the 
nuclear  arms  buildup.  "What 
they  disagree  on  is  how  to 
achieve  this  reduction  in 
weapons." 

The  debate,  sponsored  by  the 
student  group  "If  the  Bomb 
Drops,  What  Else  Matters?" 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Union  For  Concerned  Scient- 
ists' nationwide  National  Con- 


Workshop  attracts  writers 


by  Sara  Ferris 

After  five  weeks  of  operation, 
the  Waiting  Workshop  has  met 
with  enthusiasm  and  support 
from  both  students  and  faculty, 
according  to  Suzanne  Graver, 
lecturer  in  English  and  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Workshop. 

The  Workshop  averages 
about  15  students  per  week,  with 
Sunday  afternoon  being  the 
most  popular  time  slot.  "Places 
like  Smith  and  Wesleyan  get 
roughly  200  students  per  semes- 
ter, which  is  about  16  per  week. 
We're  averaging  that  now,"  she 
said.  "Our  sense  is  that  it  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on."  Last 
week  21  students  used  the 
Workshop. 

The  Workshop  has  not  been  in 
operation  long  enough  for 
faculty  to  notice  any  effect  on 
student  wroting,  according  to 
some  professors.  "I've  seen  one 
paper,  and  that's  really  too  little 
to  go  on,"  said  English  Profes- 
sor Arthur  Carr. 

Graver  emphasized  that  the 
program  is  "designed  not  to 
deal  with  acute  difficulties  .  .  . 
we  really  are  trying  to  address 
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the  writing  problems  many  stu- 
dents have." 

Graver  added  that  the  Work- 
shop can  aid  all  students.  "It's 
not  just  for  English  majors  and 
it's  not  just  for  freshmen.  We 
don't  check  the  subject  mat- 
ter." Tutors  reported  seeing 
history,  classics  and  political 
science  papers  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish essays. 

Graver  touched  briefly  on 
reasons  students  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  use  the  Workshop.  "I 
think  at  a  place  like  Williams 
students  find  it  difficult  to 
acknowledge  that  they  need 
help  ...  I  would  hope  that  the 
Workshop  could  be  seen  as  a 
part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
College." 

At  a  tutors'  meeting  last  Fri- 
day, student  tutors  discussed 
common  writing  difficulties. 
Most  problems,  according  to  the 
tutors,  seem  to  fall  into  two 
categories:  grammar  and 
organization.  Tutors  are 
trained  to  identify  such  prob- 
lems and  have  a  wide  range  of 
style  manuals  and  texts  for 
reference. 

Graver  noted  that  this  mate- 
rial represents  "a  collaborative 
effort— faculty  have  contrib- 
uted handouts  they  use  in  class 
and  we  havedepartmental  writ- 
ing guides." 

Tutors  seemed  pleased  with 
the  resp>onse  to  the  program. 
"We  have  gotten  nothing  but 
good  feedback,"  remarked 
Dave  Lipscomb  '83. 

Tutor  Susan  Oppenheimer  '84 
observed  that  some  students 
visit  tutors  for  help  during  hours 
that  the  Workshop  is  not  open. "I 
had  someone  knock  on  my  door 
at  midnight  one  night,"  she 
said.  "It's  really  hard  to  say  'I 
just  can't  help  you.'  " 


vocation  on  Nuclear  War. 

Stephen  Daggett,  the  first 
panelist  and  the  director  of 
Budget  Priorities  for  the  Coali- 
tion for  a  New  Foreign  and  Mil- 
itary Policy,  warned  that  the 
Reagan  administration's 
defense  spending  hike  and  doc- 
trine for  the  use  of  nuclear  arms 
is  enhancing  the  likelihood  of 
war. 

"The  administration  is  for- 
getting the  lessons  we  learned 
from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis; 
namely,  that  political  conflicts 
get  a  momentum  of  their  own 
and  can  snowball  out  of  control. 
Reagan's  detailed  plans  for 
using  nuclear  weapons  at  differ- 
ent levels  of  escalation— to 
deter  the  Soviets  from  actions  in 
the  Third  World  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  for  example— have  the 
danger  of  escalating  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  destruction,"  said 
Daggett. 

The  Kennedy  administration 
changed  its  military  doctrine 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
from  one  which  envisaged 
nuclear  war  as  "winable"  to  a 
policy  where  nuclear  weapons 
are  seen  as  a  deterrent  threat, 
to  be  used  at  only  the  highest 
levels  of  escalation,  said  Dag- 
gett. This  doctrine,  he  asserted, 
reduced  tensions  between  the 
Soviet   Union   and   the  United 


States  and  paved  the  way  to 
detente. 

"I  know  I  might  be  the  heavy 
here,"  commented  Joseph  Leh- 
man, a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department.  "I  am  in 
the  position  of  having  to  support 
the  Reagan  administration's 
defense  spending  increases  .  .  . 
For  the  U.S.  to  allow  the  Soviets 
to  gain  predominance  in 
Europe,  for  instance,  where 
Soviet  conventional  forces  out- 
deploy  NATO  two  or  three  to 
one,  is  inviting  aggression.  The 
only  way  to  coerce  the  Soviets  to 
the  negotiating  table  to  talk 
about  arms  reduction  is  to  coun- 
ter their  threat  with  a  coordi- 
nated nuclear  weapons  strategy 
that  will  show  them  the  U.S.  is 
not  intimidated. 

"The  logic  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons is  a  strange  one,"  admitted 
Lehman.  "The  United  States' 
possession  of  them  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  preservation  of  peace  and 
the  protection  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Europe  since  World 
War  II.  Given  this,  we  must 
approach  disarmament  in  a 
cold-blooded  fashion:  we  must 
show  the  Soviets  we  are  eager 
for  disarmament,  but  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  defend  our 
interests  if  they  are  not  like- 
minded." 


Spencer-Brooks 


Continued  from  Page  2 
this  situation  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee recommended  changing 
the  physical  plant  of  West  to 
create  a  commons  room.  While 
this  change  in  the  physical  plant 
would  help  improve  the  image 
of  West,  we  felt  that  it  alone 
would  not  be  enough  to  remove 
the  stigma  of  "overflow"  hous- 
ing. Consequently,  the  Commit- 
tee decided  that  West  should,  in 
the  future,  be  affiliated  exclu- 
sively with  Spencer. 

We  felt  that  it  would  be  best  for 
the  housing  community  as  well 
as  the  individual  houses  and 
their  governments  if  social 
units  were  of  approximately 
equal  size. 

House  presidents  would  share 
similar  perspectives  on  difficul- 
ties regarding  governance, 
unity  and  the  allocation  of  SAT 
funds  and  would,  in  turn,  find 
the  Housing  Committee  a  more 
effective  forum  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  common  concerns.  With 
the  inclusion  of  West  College, 
the  Spencer  unit  would  well 
exceed  100  people  while  Perry 
would  have  approximately  60 
members.  Rather  than  settle 
for    this    discrepancy,    we 


decided,  by  unanimous  deci- 
sion, to  affiliate  Brooks  with 
Perry.  Both  houses  would  then 
have  a  number  of  affiliates 
fairly  consistent  with  the  other 
houses  on  campus.  The  housing 
categories  would  now  be: 
Spencer- Woodbridge;  West  and 
Perry  -  Bascom  -  Chadbourne  - 
Brooks. 

We  apologize  not  for  our  deci- 
sion regarding  Brooks  House, 
but  for  the  process  by  which  we 
carried  it  out.  While  we  gave  the 
College  community  advance 
notice  of  our  discussion  regard- 
ing West  College,  we  failed  to 
advertise  the  ensuing  discus- 
sion regarding  Brooks  House. 
While  we  are  not  ready  to  recon- 
sider the  future  of  West  College, 
we  have  requested  that  theCUL 
allow  us  to  continue  our  discus- 
sion on  Brooks  House.  This 
Thursday,  at  7  p.m.  in  Spencer 
Living  Room,  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee will  hold  an  open  meet- 
ing concerning  the  affiliation  of 
Brooks  House  with  Perry- 
Bascom.  We  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you. 
John  O'Rorke  '82 
Kathleen  Merrigan  '82 
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A  pica  for  student  power       EPHRAIM 


bv  Banevicius 


by  Brett  \1i  Donnell 

Students  of  Williams,  unite! 

Wo  face  a  great  challenge. 
UpptMclassmen  complain  about 
a  decline  in  living  quality:  the 
loss  of  Row  House  dining,  tliO 
ban  on  dogs  on  campus,  etc.  We 
seem  powerless  in  the  face  of 
changes  which  affect  our  lives 
greatly. 

What  to  do? 
Seize  power. 

Students  at  Williams  have  lit- 
tle   institutional    power.    Of 
course,  there  are  a  few  student 
positions  on  the  Committee  on 
Education    Policy    (CEP)    and 
the  Committee  on  Undergradu- 
ate Life   (CUL),  and  there  is 
always    the    College    Council. 
However,   the  College  Council 
has  little  real  power  over  admi- 
nistrative and  faculty  decisions 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  Further,  stu- 
dents have  little  say  about  the 
most  important  part  of  College 
government— the    College    ad- 
ministrative  budget.    The   ad- 
ministration is  free  to  listen  to 
student    opinions— or    ignore 
them. 

I  recently  experienced  a  per- 
sonal example  of  this  feeling  of 
importance.  I  was  supposed  to 
write  an  article  for  The  Record 
on  a  faculty  discussion  on  eva- 
luating student  performance. 
The  organizers  were  afraid  my 
presence  would  inhibit  discus- 
sion and  did  not  let  me  in. 

Now.  the  professors  involved 
had  perfectly  good  reasons  for 
their  action.  They  are  not  ogres. 
However,    their   secrecy   does 
reveal  a  certain  contempt  for 
students.    Dialogue    between 
teachers  and  students  on  stu- 
dent performance  and  teaching 
methods  would  have  been  inter- 
esting and  informative  for  both 
sides— if  they  were  considered 
to  be  on  equal  ground.  Clearly, 
the  professors  involved  do  not 
view  students  as  partners  in  the 
educational    process.    The    bit 
about  Mark  Hopkins  on  a  log  is 
just  so  much  dead  wood. 

This  general  attitude  is  not 
peculiar  to  Williams.  It  is  proba- 
bly less  extreme  here  than  at 
most  colleges.  The  American 
teacher-student  relationship  is 
essentially  and  absolutely 
unequal.  Administrators  every- 
where are  basically  oblivious  to 
the  demands  of  all  but  their 
superiors.  So  much  for 
democracy. 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  individual  teachers  and 
administrators,  good  as  they 
might  be.  We  need  institutional 
power.  Student  seats  on  impor- 
tant committees  must  be 
enlarged.  The  College  Council 


must  obtain  real  power.  All 
major  measures  affecting  stu- 
dents must  be  reviewed  by  stu- 
dents who  have  the  power  to 
change  or  defeat  those  mea 
surt^s.  It  is  a  travest>  of  justice 
and  the  democratic  ideal  for 
decisions  like  Row  House  dining 
to  be  made  without  students 
having  a  real,  institutional 
voice  in  the  matter. 

How  do  we  bring  this  about? 

We  do  have  weapons  availa- 
ble. These  include  talking  to 
those  in  power,  increased  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  student  lead- 
ers, petitioning,  demonstrating 
and  even,  as  a  last  resort,  strik- 
ing. It  has  been  done.  Of  course, 
events  are  unlikely  to  come  to 
such  an  extreme  impasse. 

The  choice  is  between  action 
or  inaction,  power  or  helpless- 
ness, continued  ineffectual 
grumbling  or  effective 
intervention. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
our  chains. 
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Should  the  CIA  propose  to  Williams? 


by  Greg  Heires 
Sam  Schuchat 
Geoff  Mamlet 

Last  year  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  came  to  Williams 
to  recruit  undergraduates  with- 
out eliciting  any  significant  stu- 
dent or  faculty  outcry.  On 
Wednesday.  November  18.  a 
CIA  recruiter  will  be  at  the 
Office  of  Career  Counseling. 

The  CIA  is  an  institution 
which  violates  the  principles 
and  values  that  this  college 
seeks  to  inculcate  in  its  stu- 
dents. Allowing  the  CIA  to 
recruit  here  amounts  to  an 
implicit  acceptance  of  its  poli- 
cies and  histories,  and  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  Williams 
students. 

As  dictated  by  its  original 
charter,  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  the  CIA  was  estab- 
lished solely  to  gather  intelli- 
gence data  through  foreign 
surveillance.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  CIA  went 
beyond  the  scope  of  its  charter. 
The  Agency  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  ensuring  Europ)ean 
acceptance  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  by  defending  the  political 
opposition  to  the  Plan.  Methods 
used  included  infiltrating  labor 
unions  and  political  parties  of 
Western  European  countries. 

Considerations  of  space  pre- 
vent us  from  listing  the  full 
extent  of  CIA  covert  operations 
abroad;  in  1961.  for  instance, 
the  CIA  made  repeated 
attempts  to  assassinate  Patrice 
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Lumumba,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  Perhaps 
the  most  well  known  instance  of 
sustained  subversive  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  CIA  was  its 
effort  to  "destabilize"  and  ulti- 
mately overthrow  the  demo- 
cratically elected  government 
of  Salvador  Allende  in  Chile  in 
1973.  The  CIA's  campaign 
against  Allende  from  1970  to 
1973  included  worsting  against 
communists  in  the  labor  unions, 
manipulating  the  Chilean  news 
media,  and  maintaining  close 
ties  with  the  military. 


The  CIA's  charter  also  pro- 
hibits domestic  surveillance. 
Yet.  in  1975.  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  (of  which  Ronald 
Reagan  was  a  member)  con- 
cluded that  domestic  spying  and 
spying  on  U.S.  citizens  abroad 
constitute  a  clear  violation  of 
the  CIA's  charter.  The  Rocke- 
feller Commission  discovered 
that  "over  a  20-year  period  the 
CIA  had  opened  more  than 
200,000  pieces  of  mail,  and  pho- 
tographed more  than  2.7  million 
envelopes  in  the  U.S."  In  addi- 
tion, the  CIA  "compiled  files  on 
7.200  American  citizens"  and 
"wiretapped  or  physically  sur- 
veilled  American  newsmen 
between  1959  and  1972  to  learn 
their  sources  of  classified 
information." 

Many  Williams  students 
would  probably  argue  that  one 
could  work  for  the  CIA  and  not 
be  involved  in  dirty  tricks  by 
sticking  to  some  "inoffensive" 
job.  However,  as  John  Stock- 
well,  former  CIA  station  chief  in 
Angola,  has  pointed  out  in  his 
book.  In  Search  of  Enemies,  the 
Agency  is  not  entirely  honest 


Students  should  hear  both  sides 


by  Steve  Willard 

On  November  18,  a  CIA 
recruiter  will  come  to  Williams 
to  speak  with  students  about 
careers  in  the  CIA.  Several  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  Williams 
are  currently  working  to  organ- 
ize a  movement  to  deny  the  CIA 
the  opportunity  to  recruit  here.  I 
feel  that  the  success  of  this 
movement  would  be  a  disser- 
vice both  to  the  Williams  com- 
munity and  to  opponents  of  the 
CIA. 

The  students  and  faculty 
opposed  to  CIA  recruitment 
argue  that  allowing  the  CIA  to 


recruit  on  campus  is  an  implicit 
endorsement  of  the  policies  of 
the  agency.  Such  a  relationship 
exists,  however,  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  this 
protest  movement.  In  the  OCC 
interviewing  process,  the  Col- 
lege merely  offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
with  prospective  employers 
locally  so  that  the  academic  life 
of  Williams  seniors  is  disrupted 
as  little  as  possible.  Williams 
makes  no  more  endorsement  of 
the  CIA  than  it  does  the  actions 
of  Morgan  Guarantee  or  other 
firms  who  recruit  here.  The  Col- 
lege simply  offers  a  service  to 
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seniors  involved  in  the  harrow- 
ing process  of  looking  for  a  job. 

The  second  argument  of  the 
opponents  to  CIA  recruitment  is 
far  more  insidious.  They  argue 
that  listening  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  CIA  is  "not  in  the  best 
interests  of  Williams  students." 
Such  an  argument  not  only 
insults  the  intelligence  of  those 
Williams  students  willing  to 
listen  to  both  sides  of  an  issue;  it 
also  reveals  an  intolerance  of 
freedom  of  expression  which 
discredits  legitimate  argu- 
ments against  CIA  actions.  No 
one  point  of  view  has  either  a 
monopoly  on  truth  or  the  wis- 
dom to  decide  what  views 
should  or  should  not  be  heard. 
We  should  disagree  with  what 
other  people  say,  not  with  their 
right  to  say  it. 

The  student  faculty  move- 
ment may  be  successful  in  driv- 
ing away  the  CIA  and  other 
employers  which  the  group 
feels  are  immoral.  Noemployer 
wants  to  endure  the  protests  and 
abuse  of  even  a  small  group  of 
demonstrators.  Yet  the  demon- 
strators' success  will  be  Willi- 
ams' loss.  We  will  be  seen  as 
intellectual  cowards  who  have 
learned  nothing  but  to  fear  those 
with  whom  we  disagree. 


about  what  it  does,  or  what  its 
employees  do: 
My    CIA    recruiters    lied    to 
me  about  the  clandestine  ser- 
vices as  they  swore  me  in. 
They  insisted  the  CIA  func- 
tioned to  gather  intelligence. 
It  did  not  kill,  use  drugs,  or 
damage  people's  lives,  they 
assured  me.  These  lies  were 
perpetuated,  in  the  following 
year  of  training  courses. 
Stockwell  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  there  is  actually  a  "revolv- 
ing   door"    for    staff    people 
between  the  overt  and  covert 
wings  of  the  CIA,  so  that  the  Wil- 
liams graduate  who  was  hired 
for  economic  analysis  could  find 
him  or  herself  faced  with  the 
choice    of   supporting   a    coup 
d'etat  in  a  sovereign  nation  or 
resigning. 

We  think  that  the  College 
should  not  permit  an  organiza- 
tion that  lies  to  its  employees, 
disrupts  the  democratic  elec- 
tions of  sovereign  nations, 
attempts  to  assassinate  heads 
of  state,  and  violates  the  Consti- 
tutional rights  of  U.S  citizens  to 
interview  here. 
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Students 
nominated 
for  Watson 

Four  Williams  seniors  were 
nominated  by  the  College  to 
compete  for  the  Watson  Travel- 
ing Fellowship,  which  provides 
a  $1().(K)()  grant  for  a  student  to 
pursue  a  project  outside  the 
United  States.  Susan  Fdwards, 
Jackson  Cialloway,  Kban  (Jood- 
stein  and  Riikka-Liisa  Melartin 
will  compete  out  of  a  field  of  200 
students  for  the  PYllowship. 

Susan  F^dwards  hopes  to 
spend  a  year  in  Wales  exploring 
the  Welsh  poetic  tradition  and 
the  resurgence  of  Welsh  nation- 
alism; Jack.sonCJallowav  would 


spend  a  year  in  Scotland  study 
ing  the  classical  form  of  High 
land  Hagpiping,  Piobalreachd; 
Kban  (ioodstein  plans  to  Investi- 
gate mining  developm(>nts  and 
their  impact  on  social  issues  in 
Africa;  and  Kiika-Lii.sa  Melartin 
would  live  in  Quaker  communi 
ties  in  Finland.  Spain,  and  Fast 
Africa  and  study  how  a  particu 
lar  social  and  cultural  setting 
affects  the  practice  of  that  reli 
gious  community. 

Sophomores  Alison  Tucher 
and  Fvelyn  Douglas  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  Truman  Scholar 
ship,  a  grant  of  $10,000  to $20,000 
awarded  to  8.5  sophomores 
nationwide  each  yar  to  fund 
study  towards  a  career  in 
government. 

Tucher  and  Douglas  were 
chosen  out  of  a  group  of  12  final 
applicants. 


\Nater  Polo  finishes  2nd  in  N.E. 


Affirmative  Action 


Continued  from  Page  1 
minorities  is  too  low,  Kenyatta 
believes.  The  goal  should  be  five 
or  six  rather  then  two  or  three, 
she  said.  "You  have  a  group 
starting  together.  If  they  stayed 
around,  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  have  one  or  two  get  tenured." 

Dickerson  says  the  fact  that 
the  College  community,  and 
Berkshire  County  as  a  whole, 
has  such  a  small  number  of 
blacks  living  here  makes  an 
urban  location  more  attractive; 
"The  sociological  advantages 
sweeten  the  offer  (to  work  in  an 
urban  location)." 

But  he  points  out  that  often  the 
reasons  a  black  faculty  member 
leaves  have  little  to  do  with  his 
or  her  being  black  per  se.  He 


says  that  blacks  often  leave  for 
the  same  reasons  that  whites 
do.  He  adds.  "I've  been  here  for 
six  years.  I  like  it  here." 

Officially,  openings  for  admi- 
nistrative positions  are  first  cir- 
culated within  the  college 
community,  and  then  outside 
sources  for  recruitment  of 
women  and  minority  candi- 
dates are  tapped.  Allen 
explains.  "Out  of  fairness,  we 
must  first  see  what  comes  up 
from  the  people  who  are  already 
here."  During  the  period  from 
July  1.  1980  to  June  30.  1981.  11 
full-time  administrative  pro- 
fessional positions  became 
vacant,  six  of  which  were  filled 
by  women,  one  of  whom  was 
from  a  minority. 


Winning  the  Little  Three 
Championship,  the  water  polo 
team  concluded  its  most  sue 
cessful  campaign  In  its  eight 
year  history,  this  past  weekend 
at  Muir  Pool. 

With  an  overall  record  of  17-7. 
ir>-.l  against  collegiate  opposi- 
tion, the  Fphs  set  records  for 

Twelfth  Night— 

Continued  from  Page  4 
delightful,  decked  out  like  any 
number  of  old  movie  starlets, 
showing  considerable  thigh  and 
considerable  talent.  And  the 
ever-gloomy  Malvolio  (Peter 
Massey),  dressed  in  a  black 
tuxedo  when  everyone  else  was 
dressed  in  off-white  shades,  was 
excellently  portrayed. 

With  rare  exceptions,  direc 
tor  Jean-Bernard  Bucky  has 
orchestrated  a  flawless  produc- 
tion. The  clever  costumes  by 
Bruce  Goodrich  did  much  to  add 
to  the  unconventionality  and 
humor  of  the  play.  The  inter- 
esting stage  with  its  box  and  its 
trap  doors  and  the  lighting  well 
designed  by  William  (iroener. 
The  play  is  a  delight  to  watch, 
an  excellent  combination  of  act- 
ing, directing  and  design. 

There  will  be  three  more  per- 
formances of  Twelfth  Night  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  Nov.  19.  20  and  21  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  AMT.  Tickets  are 
available  now  at  the  AMT  box 
office  from  12-5  p.m.  daily.  Pri- 
ces are  $1.50  general  admission 
and  r)0C  with  a  Williams  I.D. 


College  Council  reviews  budget,  calendar 


number  of  victories,  winning 
percentage,  and  goals  .scored. 
The  poloers  missed  their  major 
objective,  however  — a  New 
England  Championship. 

The  New  Eng lands  v^  Te  held 
at  Harvard's  Blodgett  Pool  the 
weekend  of  November  B-7. 
Seeded  first,  based  on  a  9-0  Con- 
ference record,  the  Fphs  met  a 
bigger  and  stronger  Coast 
Guard  team  in  the  first  round. 
Williams  started  quickly,  as 
senior  co-captains  .lerry  Trei- 
man  and  Bill  Hymes  scored 
twice  each  for  a  4-0  first  period 
lead.  Williams  increased  its 
lead  to8-l  at  the  half,  with  junior 
Jeff  Mook  pumping  in  three 
goals.  Coast  Ciuard  fought  back 
in  the  second  half,  but  could 
never  get  closer  than  two  goals 
as  Williams  prevailed,  10-8. 

Williams  then  faced  the  Trin- 
ity Bantams,  New  England 
Champions  two  years  ago,  In  a 
game  that  would  decide  the 
tournament  championship.  The 
game  contrasted  the  ball  con- 
trol, deliberate  play  of  Trinity 
against  the  pressure  defense 
and  fast  break  offense  of 
Williams. 

On  the  Ephs'  first  possession. 
Treiman  took  a  pass  from 
Hymes  and  fired  it  past  Trini- 
ty's All  New  England  Goalie  for 
a  1-0  lead.  But  the  Bantams 
came  back,  taking  a  3-1  lead 
before  Williams  scored  again  to 
cut  the  margin  to3-2  at  thequar- 
ter.  Trinity  scored  twice  more 
to  lead  5-2  at  the  half,  before 
Treiman  got  his  third  goal  of  the 
game  to  make  it  5-3  after  three 
quarters.  Despite  a  fourth  quar- 


ter goal  by  sophomore  John 
Gould,  Williams  could  not  catch 
up.  losing  to  the  eventual  tour- 
nament champions,  6-4,  and  fin- 
ishing .second  in  New  England. 

Against  Rhode  Island  the  next 
day.  a  disappointed  Williams 
team  dominated  play,  with 
Mook  spearheading  the  offense 
with  three  goals  and  junior 
goalie  Brendan  Kiernan.  the 
most  improved  F'ph  from  a  year 
ago,  stopping  14  shots  in  the  6-4 
victory. 

This  past  weekend  the  Ephs 
returned  home  for  Little  Three 
action  against  arch  rival 
Amherst.  Williams,  undefeated 
against  the  Jeffs  in  Muir  Pool, 
was  forced  to  play  a  very  physi- 
cal game,  and  never  got  the 
chance  to  develop  its  fast  break 
offense.  Senior  Jay  Thoman  tal- 
lied a  power  play  goal,  his  first 
of  two.  to  give  Williams  a  1-0 
edge.  Amherst  fought  gamely 
back  to  lead  4-2.  Co-captains 
Hymes  and  Treiman  each  then 
scored  from  the  outside  to  tie 
the  game  4-4  at  the  half. 

The  second  half  was  all  Willi- 
ams. With  Treiman  adding  two 
more  and  Hymes  another.  Willi- 
ams opened  a  7-5  third  period 
lead  and  held  on  for  a  9-6 
victory. 

Next  year  Williams  will  miss 
the  services  of  Hymes,  Trei- 
man, and  Thoman,  as  well  as 
Dennis  O'Shea  Award  winner 
Steve  lerardi  (most  enthusias- 
tic I .  But  with  Mook  and  Kiernan 
leading  a  strong  contingent  of 
underclassmen,  the  Ephs 
should  have  a  solid  shot  at  a  first 
New  England  Championship. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
favor    of    the    (discretionary) 
fund,  I  thought  it  would  be  hypo- 
critical to  pay  for  copying  the 
letter  myself." 

A  Council  vote  at  Wednes- 
day's meeting  approved  the 
officers'  use  of  funds  to  pay  for 
the  letter. 

Said  Segal  after  the  meeting, 
"It  was  an  official  officers' 
statement— not  from  all  the 
Council  ...  It  was  a  question  of 
timing  .  .  .  The  letter  was  good 
for  generating  discussion— both 
sides  needed  to  be  repre- 
sented." 

Asked  whether  Steve  Spears 
'83,  Council  Treasurer,  had 
been  asked  to  sign  the  letter. 
Segal  said.  "I  generally  don't 
see  him— he's  over  in  Greylock. 
So  no.  I  didn't  ask  him." 

Nathan  was  asked  to  sign  the 
letter,  but  said  at  the  Council 
meeting  that  he  "felt  strongly 
that  the  Council  should  be  con- 
sulted before  a  formal  state- 
ment (was  made)." 


O'Connor  appeared  at  the 
meeting  to  announce  a  com- 
promise he  had  reached  with 
Nathan,  Registrar  George  How- 
ard and  Professor  Paul  Clark, 
chairman  of  the  Calendar  and 
Scheduling  Committee  in 
regard  to  the  new  five-day, 
three  slot  per  day  exam  period 
which  will  take  effect  this 
spring. 

O'Connor  outlined  changes  in 
the  definition  of  a  "hardship." 
In  addition  to  four  exams  in  two 
days  or  three  in  one  day  consti- 
tuting a  hardship,  three  exams 
in  any  four  consecutive  time 
slots  would  now  give  a  student 
the  right  to  petition  the  Dean  for 
a  time  change. 

O'Connor  said  that  while  a 
hardship  "is  not,  in  Itself,  a  con- 
flict," all  students  who 
approached  him  with  a  problem 
would  be  granted  "some  way 
out." 

"He  added  that  "we  don't  do 
anything  unless  we're  asked 
to." 

I 


In  response  to  student  pro- 
tests about  the  new  schedule, 
O'Connor  promised  that  if  pub- 
lic opinion  ( student  and  faculty ) 
were  strongly  against  the  new 
schedule  after  its  trial  imple- 
mentation, he  would  consider 
revising  it.  "We  feel  there  is  an 
escape  clause,"  he  said,  "But 
we  are  assuming  that  you  will 
give  this  calendar  a  fair  trial." 

Budget  deliberations  were 
managed  by  Spears,  who 
fielded  brief  questions  about 
various  budgets  and  then  tried 
to  tentatively  pass  as  many  non- 
contested  budget  allocations  as 
possible.  In  all,  30  of  the 52  clubs 
submitting  requests  had  their 
Finance  Committee  Recom- 
mendations approved. 


Model  EL-506 

Full-featured  scientific  calculator  with  3- 
key  independent  memory  system. 

•  10-digit  liquid  crystal  display.  •  3-key  indepen- 
dent memory.  •One-touch  percent  and  square 
root  keys.  •Automatic  Power-Off  (A. P.O.)  pro- 
longs battery  life.  •Performs  hyperbolic,  polar 
coordinates,  time  conversions.  •Constant  (K) 
and  reciprocal.  •S  levels  of  parentheses/4  pen- 
ding operations.  •Includes  wallet  case  and  bat- 
tenes. 

$29.95 
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The  Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Tuborg  Night 

Assorted  Tuborg  advertising 

to  be  given  away.   9-12 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


I 
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Ephs  fall  to  Jeffs,  21-17 


by  Steve  F]pstein 

In  a  game  embU^matic  of  its 
season  as  a  whoU\  the  football 
team  lost  despite  winning  in 
almost  every  statistical  rate 
gory.  The  Ephmen  fell,  21-17.  to 
the  Lord  .leffs  of  Amherst,  who 
won  their  first  Little  Three  title 
since  1%8. 

The  game,  which  dropped  the 
Ephs  to  3-5  for  the  season, 
started  dramatically  as  senior 
quarterback  John  Lawler 
returned  from  an  injury  to  cata- 
pult the  Ephs  to  a  17-14  halftime 
lead.  But  a  Jeff  Hughes  3-yard 
touchdown  scamper  in  the  third 
quarter  gave  Amherst  the 
contest. 

Ted  Thomas,  the  freshman 
fullback,  again  was  the  bright 
spot  for  the  Ephs.  For  the 
second  consecutive  week  Tho- 
mas ran  for  over  100  yards  (130 
yds.  26  carries,  1  TD)  punishing 
the  Jeffs  defense  and  gaining 
much  of  his  yardage  in  key 
situations. 

The  Ephs  fell  behind  7-0  just  3 
minutes  into  the  gamewhen  Jan 
Ostendarp  (the  Amherst 
coach's  son)  befuddled  the  Eph 
special  teams  and  jaunted  92 
yards  down  the  visitors  side  line 
with  a  punt  return  for  a  score. 

An  amazing  42-yard  pass 
from  Lawler  to  senior  speedster 
Micah  Taylor  set  up  the  Ephs 
first  score  of  the  day.  The  play 
kept  alive  a  15-play  82 -yard 
drive  that  culminated  in  a  Tho- 


mas plunge  from  one  yard  out. 
The  score  made  it  7-7. 

The  Jeffs  gave  Williams  its 
second  scoring  opportunity, 
catching  the  fumblitis  that  had 
plaqued  Williams  the  week 
before.  On  their  first  play  from 
scrimmag(\  the  Jeffs  coughed 
up  the  football  and  senior  line- 
man Steve  Doherty  recovered. 
The  fumble  gave  the  P'phs  a 
first  down  on  the  Jeffs'  2S  yard 
line.  It  took  just  two  plays  for 
the  gridders  to  .score  from 
there.  A  22-yard  pass  from 
Lawler  to  senior  tight  end  Craig 
Overlander  brought  Williams 
inside  the  ten  yard  line,  and  then 
senior  Jay  Wheatley  went  in  for 
six.  Wheatley  finished  the  day 
with  75  yards  on  12  carries. 

A  seven-play  69-yard  drive  for 
the  Jeffs  followed  to  tie  the 
score.  The  major  damage  was 
done  by  quarterback  Brian  Cur 
ran.  who  threw  23  yards  to  end 
Dave  Silliman  for  the  tying 
score.  Before  the  half  ended,  a 
34  yard  field  goal  by  senior  Rich 
Coomber  made  it  17-14. 

The  second  half  was  a  defen- 
sive struggle,  with  the  Ephs 
entire  defensive  line,  lineback- 
ing  corps,  and  secondary  play- 
ing well  against  a  potent 
Amherst  offense.  But  8:04 
remained  when  the  Jeffs  finally 
hit  paydirt.  An  82-yard  drive 
took  14  plays  and  culminated  in 
a  Jeff  Hughes  TD.  This  tally 
gave  the  Jeffs  their  four  point 
margin  of  victory. 


Amherst  edges  kickers 


by  Dave  H'oodworth 

Controlling  the  entire  game, 
Amherst  nipped  the  Ephmen.  1- 
0,  in  varsity  soccer  on  Saturday. 
The  Jeff's  snagged  the  winner 
on  a  perfect  shot  by  John  Steele 
with  only  seven  seconds  left  in 
the  first  half.  The  score  was  the 
only  blemish  in  an  outstanding 
game  played  by  frosh  goalie 
Ted  Murphy. 

Steele's  goal  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  Amherst  attack  that 
started  with  the  opening  kickof  f 
and  did  not  end  until  the  final 
whistle.  The  Lord  Jeffs  domi- 
nated the  first  half  in  terms  of 
ball  control  and  field  position, 
but  could  not  seem  to  put  the 
ball  in  the  net. 

Several  scoring  opportunities 
were  stymied  by  goalkeeper 
Murphy,  who  played  brilliantly 
in  his  first  start  of  the  season, 
and  at  least  two  shots  deflected 
off  the  crossbar.  It  appeared 
that,  with  Murphy's  play  and  a 
little  luck,  the  Ephs  could  get 
out  of  the  half  without  being 
scored  upon. 

However,  with  about  20 
seconds  left,  Steele  took  a  kick 
from  Amherst  keeper  Fred  Jor- 
dan, dribbled  up  the  alley  on  the 
left  sideline,  crossed  inside  and 
turned  loose  a  shot  from  about 
20  yards  out.  Murphy  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  save  it,  as  the 
ball  was  placed  perfectly,  hook- 
ing just  inside  the  far  post. 

Williams'  play  intensified  in 
the  second  half,  but  Amherst's 
high-powered  front  line  kept  the 
pressure  on  the  Eph  defenders. 
Brian  Daniell  '82.  Rt^g  Jones  '82, 
David  Barry  '82,  Aytac  Apaydin 
•83.  and  Willy  Stern  '83  pre- 
vented the  Lord  Jeffs  from  scor- 
ing again,  but  the  Ephs'  own 
attack  was  unable  to  mount  a 
serious  threat  on  the  Amherst 
goal. 

Jordan's  real  test  came  with 
about  10  minutes  left  in  the 
match  as  he  was  forced  to  come 
out  on  Tad  Chase  '82.  Chase  got 
off  a  shot,  but  Jordan  somehow 
managed  to  get  a  piece  of  it  and 
deflected  it  wide  of  the  net. 


Amherst  fired  21  shots  at  the 
besieged  Murphy,  who  made 
saves  on  13  of  them.  By  con- 
trast, Williams  was  only  able  to 
muster  12  shots  on  goal,  and  Jor- 
dan saved  8  in  recording  the 
shutout  for  the  Jeffs. 

Coach  Mike  Russo  expressed 
disappointment  with  the  team's 
performance  against  Amherst. 
The  loss,  as  he  put  it,  "was  just 
one  of  those  things.  We  lost  on  a 
great  shot,  but  he  should  never 
have  gotten  it  off.  I  guess  that 
was  the  story  of  our  season." 
Russo  also  noted,  "We  had  the 
better  of  the  play  in  the  mid- 
field,  but  lacked  explosiveness 
in  the  penalty  box,  which  is 
where  games  are  won  and  lost. 
We  played  well,  but  just  not  well 
enough  to  win.  Amherst  is  a 
good  side,  but  they  really  did  not 
outplay  us,  except  on  the 
scoreboard." 

Williams  finished  the  year 
with  an  overall  record  of  3-7-2. 
Commenting  on  the  team's  poor 
showing  this  season,  Russo 
said,  "We  made  a  lot  of  progress 
during  the  season,  after  an  0-4 
start.  Our  guys  played  up  to 
their  potential,  and  kept  a  good 
attitude.  With  a  few  breaks,  our 
season  would  have  been  very 
different." 


Senior  defensive  tackle  Joe  Ross  corrals  Amherst  quarterback  Brian  Curran 


In  the  Lord  Jeffs  21-17  victory. 

(Farley) 


Three  Ephwomen  run  to  nationals 


by  Patricia  Hellman 

Facing  Amherst  and  thirteen 
other  teams,  the  women's  cross- 
country team  competed  at  the 
women's  Division  III  NCAA 
New  Englands.  held  at  Franklin 
Park,  in  Boston  this  week.  Th(^ 
team  had  been  gearing  up  all 
year  for  the  race,  because  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  nation- 
als, it  was  necessary  to  be 
among  the  top  12  finishers. 

Competition  was  inten.se  for 
the  12  spots.  Williams'  senior 
Liz  Martineau  raced  out  in 
second  place  for  the  first  1^2 
miles,  but  started  falling  back 
in  the  pack  until,  with  a  half 
mile  to  go,  coach  Bud  Fisher, 
yelled  "you're  in  12th  place!" 
This  galvanized  Martineau  into 
action,  and  she  sped  past  two  of 
the  girls  ahead  of  her,  finishing 


in  10th  place,  and  gaining  her- 
self a  spot  on  the  New  England 
division  team. 

Seniors  Tricia  Hellman  and 
Sue  Marchant  ran  strong  and 
steady  races,  ending  up  in  sixth 
and  ninth,  respectively,  also 
winning  themselves  a  trip  out  to 
Wisconsin  for  the  NCAA  nation- 
als. These  three  were  all  within 
six  seconds  of  each  other,  and  20 
seconds  from  13th  place. 

Also  putting  in  excellent  per- 
formances for  Williams  were 
Kerry  Malone  '84.  Chinyere 
Uwah  '85.  and  Susan  Bragdon 
'83  who  finished  23rd.  24th.  and 
26th  respectively.  This  put  all 
the  Williams  runners  in  the  top 
one-third  of  the  field. 

Williams  ended  up  second  in 
the  team  competition,  narrow- 
ing the  margin  between  them- 


selves and  Middlebury  over  that 
of  previous  meets  this  year. 
Team  scores  were  Middlebury 
46.  Williams  72.  Southeastern 
Mass.  87.  Bowdoin  121,  and 
Bates  144.  Seven  other  schools 
competed,  including  Amherst 
and  Wesleyan,  who  failed  to 
host  full  teams. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Amherst  won 
the  women's  Little  Three  cross- 
country meet.  Not  content  with 
mere  victory,  they  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  steal  Williams'  team 
mascot,  the  Little  Bear.  Leav- 
ing Williamstown  with  their 
precious  cargo,  they  yelled  a 
gleeful  "bear  left"  from  the 
window  of  their  van. 

Stealing  the  Little  Bear  didn't 
seem  to  work  to  Amherst's 
advantage.  Wherever  the  Bear 
is,  we  know  it's  on  our  side. 


Harriers  fly  to  season's  final  wire 


by  Lyman  Casey 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the 
cross  country  season  are 
always  tough,  with  the  New 
England  Championships  and 
the  Division  III  qualifying  meet 
facing  the  Ephmen  at  Franklin 
Park. 

The  Division  III  qualifying 
meet  last  weekend  was  a  day 
marked  by  good  races  by  many 
of  the  harriers.  Sophomore  John 
Nelson  was  frustrated  in  his 
attempt  to  qualify  for  nationals 
as  a  sophomore  (a  trick  turned 
by  very  few)  but  finished  33rd  in 
a  strong  25:06.  Junior  Lyman 
Casey  came  up  with  perhaps  his 
best  effort  yet  for  Williams  fin- 
ishing two  seconds  in  back  of 
Nelson  in  36th  place.  Brian  Angle 
'84  also  had  a  major  personal 
breakthrough,  running  25: 20. 

Keeping  the  pack  tight  were 
Dan  Riley  '83  at  25: 33  and  Chris 
O'Neill  '84  at  25:56.  The  team 
effort  was  good  for  seventh 
place. 


On  November  7.  the  Ephmen 
fell  victim  to  a  crowded  start  at 
New  Englands  when  a  runner  in 
front  of  them  tripped,  causing  a 
pile-up  which  included  Chuck 
Stewart  '82.  Angle,  and  Riley.  In 
addition,  the  team  was  without 
the  services  of  soph  star  Nelson, 
who  was  resting  up  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  dogfight  for  nationals 
qualifying.  Nevertheless,  the 
Ephs  came  through  with  some 
solid  performances  in  placing 
17th  in  the  field  of  28  Division  I. 
II  and  III  teams.  Casey  was  in 
first  for  the  team  in  25:30.  Fol- 


lowing him  by  twenty  seconds 
were  O'Neill  and  Stewart,  who 
came  up  with  a  great  race  in 
spite  of  the  starting-line 
mishap. 

The  results  of  the  1981  cam- 
paign bode  well  for  the  1982 
squad,  which  returns  all  of  the 
varsity  except  Captains  Stewart 
and  Gordon  Coates.  and  which 
will  have  Bo  Parker  '84  return- 
ing from  a  year's  absence.  The 
team  also  expects  the  team 
mascot.  "Bear",  to  be  along  for 
the  full  season. 


Reds  to  play  in  Purple  Valley 


Tuning  up  for  its  1981-1982 
campaign,  the  men's  varsity 
basketball  team  will  take  on  a 
touring  Yugoslavian  squad  in 
Lasell  Gymnasium  this  Friday. 
Yugoslavia,  which  won  the  1980 
Olympic  Gold  medal  in  basket- 
ball, has  a  strong  claim  to  hav- 


Ephmen.  Led  by  senior  co- 
captains  Jeff  Fasulo  and  Al 
Lewis,  the  Purple  and  Gold  will 
take  on  what  will  probably  be  a 
very  physical  Yugoslav  team. 

Yugoslavians,  like  most  other 
European  teams,  tend  toward 
being  very  big  and  stressing  a 


Ephman  Eric  Stein  84  harasses  an  Amherst  kicker  as  Rob  Kusel  83  gives 
pursuit.  (Doherty) 


ing  the  best  amateur  players  in  physical  style  of  play.  Williams, 
the  world.  lacking   big   horses  under   the 

boards,  will  be  well  tested.  The 
scrimmage  will  be  played  under 
American  rather  than  Interna- 
tional rules. 

The  squad  that  will  play  here, 
called  Cibinic.  is  from  Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia.  They  play  Marist 
College  before  Williams  and 
Assumption  after.  The  rest  of  its 
tour  consists  of  Monmouth  Col- 
lege. UMass.  and  Fordham. 

National  touring  teams  are 
not  uncommon  at  this  time  of 
year  when  many  schools  are 
seeking  scrimmages.  Peck  also 
looked  into  scrimmaging  the 
Irish  national  team  and  a  Cana- 
dian team. 

The  scrimmage  will  be  at  7: 30 
p.m.  this  P'riday  night  in  Lasell 
gym.  Admission  is  free. 


The  Ephmen  will  scrimmage 
one  of  three  Yugoslavian  teams 
currently  touring  the  U.S.  The 
top  team,  which  won  the  gold 
mfxial.  will  be  playing  teams 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  Confer- 
ence. The  second  team,  which 
has  four  Olympians,  will  play 
Easter  Flight  squads.  The  last 
team,  which  is  the  third  best 
from  the  country,  will  face  a 
variety  of  schools  including  four 
Division  I  teams,  a  Division  II 
team  and  Williams. 

Head  Coach  Bob  Peck  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  scrim- 
mage. Although  he  knows  very 
little  about  the  Yugoslavian 
squad.  Peck  feels  they  will  pro- 
vide a  good  challenge  for  the 
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Campus  alarmed  by 
attacks  on  women 


All  Pahlavi,  younger  brother  of  the  current  Shah  Reza  Pahlavi,  is  living  in  th6  family  house  off  the  Taconic  Golf 
Course.  Chain-link  fences  and  guard  dogs  were  added  since  the  Pahlavi's  bought  the  house  two  years  ago. 
Four  security  men  who  chased  a  RECORD  photographer  away  from  the  property  can  be  seen  at  the  front  door 
of  the  house. 

Shah's  brother  attends  Mt.  Grey  lock 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

Ali  Pahlavi,  following  in  his 
elder  brother  Reza's  footsteps, 
recently  took  up  residence  in  the 
Pahlavi  house  near  the  Taconic 
golf  course.  The  son  of  the  late 
Shah  of  Iran  began  attending 
Williamstown's  Mt.  Greylock 
High  School  as  a  sophomore  last 
Tuesday. 

Pahlavi  has  declined  to  talk  to 
reporters,  so  his  reasons  for 
coming  to  the  Bcrkshires  are 
not  known.  His  sister.  Farah- 
naz,  recently  graduated  from 
the    Ethel    Walker    School    in 


Simsbury,  Connecticut,  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  audit- 
ing courses  at  Bennington  Col- 
lege in  Bennington,  Vermont. 

When  a  Record  photographer 
went  to  the  fence  of  the  Pahlavi 
home  last  week  to  take  some 
pictures,  four  bellicose  men 
stormed  out  of  the  front  door 
and  warned  him  to  move  back 
onto  the  golf  course. 

Joan  Manners,  secretary  to 
the  superintendent  at  Mt.  Grey- 
lock,  says  the  school  provides  no 
extra  security.  "(Ali  Pahlavi) 
does  have  a  security  person  who 


Faculty  question  WSP 


by  Philip  Busch 

As  the  Winter  Study  Review 
Committee  explores  the  educa- 
tional value  of  Winter  Study, 
faculty,  student,  and  adminis- 
tration views  of  the  program 
vary  nearly  as  much  as  pro- 
posed solutions  to  its  perceived 
problems. 

The  committee,  under  the  co- 
chairmanship  of  Professors 
Larry  Graver  and  Fred  Greene, 
is  currently  assessing  faculty 
opinion  through  a  number  of 
meetings  with  groups  of  faculty, 
and  tabulating  student  opinion 
from  recently  distributed  ques- 
tionnaires. The  committee  will 
issue  its  report  sometime  this 
spring,  according  to  committee 
members. 

The  faculty  appears  divided 
on  the  question  of  Winter 
Study's  value.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  Ray- 
mond Baker  expressed  one 
common  view,  saying,  "I  don't 
think  it 's  a  good  use  of  research 
.  .  it  requires  a  load  on  faculty 
disproportionate  to  the  effort 
students  put  into  it." 

"Students  get  a  great  deal  out 
of  it,  especially  the  chance  to 
talk  to  each  other,"  continued 
Baker,  "but  to  teach  a  WSP  'is 
not  my  job  as  a  professional.'  " 

"I'd  prefer  Amherst's 
(optional)  4-0-4,  which  would 
offer  students  something  if  they 
wanted  it.  I'm  disturbed  by 
President  Chandler's  'no  4-0-4' 
mandate."  Baker  said.  ".  .  .  I'm 
delighted  with  the  prospc^ct  of  a 
change,  the  more  complete  the 
better." 


Prof.  Michael  Katz,  chairman 
of  the  Russian  and  German 
department,  said  he  is  "not  very 
enthusiastic  about  Winter  Study 
as  presently  organized.  My 
major  criticism  is  the  disparity 
of  commitment  required  of 
faculty  and  students  to  Winter 
Study  as  an  intellectual  expe- 
rience .  .  .  the  faculty  have  to 
take  it  seriously  . . .  students  are 
almost  encouraged  to  be  less 
than  totally  committed." 

Katz  pointed  out  the  special 
problems  involved  in  motivat- 
ing students  in  language  sus- 
taining programs.  He  also 
commented  that  "I'm  moved  by 
the  argument  for  more  research 
time,"  noting  recent  cuts  in 
American  funding  of  research 
in  the  humanities  and  the  acute 
pressures  on  younger  faculty  to 
publish. 

Katz  pointed  to  the  annual 
January  trip  to  Russia,  how- 
ever, as  a  "great  boon"  to  the 
Russian  program  and  to  stu- 
dents who  could  not  travel  there 
otherwise. 

"All  in  all,"  concluded  Katz, 
"I  would  move  toward  eliminat- 
ing it  rather  than  tightening  it, 
but  I'm  not  sure  as  yet  about 
possible  alternatives." 
Longer  semesters 
Meredith  Hoppin  of  the  Clas- 
sics department  saw  value  in 
Winter  Study,  but  noted  prob- 
lems   with  faculty  morale  and 
student    motivation.    She   sug- 
gested new  emphasis  on  educa 
tional    aspects   of   the   period. 
However,  she  said  that  "grad 
ing  is  not  the  answer."  Hoppin 
Continued  on  Page  8 


brings  him  to  school,  sits  in  a 
car  in  the  parking  lot,  and  takes 
him  home.  The  school  itself  is 
taking  no  precautions." 

Reza  Pahlavi  had  personal 
security  guards  while  at  Willi- 
ams. Ransom  Jenks.  director  of 
security  for  Williams,  discussed 
the  elder  Pahlavi's  year  here, 
saying,  "We  were  able  to  handle 
things,"  and  that  "fortunately, 
nothing  happened." 

Williamstown  Police  Chief 
Joseph  Zoito  avoided  all  such 
questions,  saying,  "We  don't 
discuss  security  with  anybody." 

Reza  Pahlavi,  who  spent  the 
1979-80  school  year  at  Williams, 
is  now  on  a  "personal  withdra- 
wal." Since  leaving,  he  has 
declared  himself  Shah  of  Iran. 


Reached  early  this  morning, 
Williamstown  police  told 
RECORD  reporters  that  the 
alleged  suspect  had  been  "thor- 
oughly questioned"  and  was  no 
longer  considered  a  prime  sus- 
pect in  the  incident.  According 
to  an  officer  involved  in  the 
case,  "at  this  time,  we  don't  feel 
that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  suspect  and  the 
attack."  Police  are  continuing 
their  investigation. 

by  Sara  Ferris 

A  female  student  was 
attacked  early  Sunday  morning 
by  an  unidentified  man  in  the 
second  reported  assault  against 
women  in  the  past  month.  The 
Deans'  Office  informed  stu- 
dents last  week  that  discipli- 
nary action  had  been  taken 
against  a  male  student  who 
raped  a  woman  about  four 
weeks  ago. 

At  3: 05a.m.  Sunday,  a  student 
returning  from  a  party  at  Mis- 
sion Park  was  accosted  by  a 
college-age  white  male.  She 
described  her  assailant  as 
"about  six  feet  tall,  thin  build, 
dark  brown  hair,  wearing  a 
plain  blue  sweatshirt  with 
hood,"  according  to  a  notice 
from  the  Deans'  Office. 

The  man  wrestled  her  to  the 
ground  and  put  his  hand  over 
her  mouth.  She  bit  his  hand  and 
kicked  him  in  the  groin,  driving 
him  off  and  suffering  minor 
injuries  herself,  according  to 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor.  She  then  returned  to 
her  room  to  report  the  attack  to 
Security  and  the  Williamstown 
Police  Department. 


Faculty  morale  is  waning,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Eighties.  Low  attendance  at  faculty  meetings  like  the  one  above 
seem  to  support  this  conclusion,  (see  story  p.  6) 


Lat(»  Monday  morning  Wil- 
liamstown police  questioned  a 
20-year-old  Williamstown  man 
in  connection  with  the  assault. 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad  said 
that  when  asked  to  review  a 
police  lineup,  the  female  stu- 
dent involved  was  "quite  posi- 
tive" of  the  man's  identity. 

Williamstown  Police  Chief 
Jo.seph  Zoito  said  no  charges 
have  been  filed  pending  further 
investigation. 

Director  of  Security  Ransom 
Jenks  said  several  students 
called  his  office  Sunday  to 
report  seeing  a  man  at  a  Cur- 
rier House  party  Saturday  night 
who  fit  the  description  released 
in  a  bulletin  Sunday  afternoon. 

F'rom  there  it  was  a  matter  of 
"cooperation  between  Williams 
Security  and  the  Williamstown 
police."  Jenks  said. 

The  other  attack  that 
occurred  three  and  a  half  weeks 
ago  involved  an  actual  rape  and 
was  reported  to  the  Deans' 
Office  by  the  two  students  con- 
cerned, according  to  Dean 
Nancy  Mclntire.  who  discussed 
the  case  at  a  Feminist  Alliance 
meeting  last  Tuesday. 

The  student  body  was  not 
informed  of  the  first  incident 
earlier  because  "in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Deans,  it  did  not 
pose  a  threat  toother  students," 
said  Mclntire.  "When  the  situa- 
tion suggests  danger  to  other 
people,  the  Deans '  Office  has  an 
agreement  to  let  students 
know." 

"After  considering  the  state- 
ments of  the  parties  and  the 
details  of  the  event,  we  decided 
to  take  disciplinary  action," 
Mclntire  said.  Neither  O'Con- 
nor nor  Mclntire  would  reveal 
the  exact  action,  admitting  only 
that  the  student  was  still  on 
campus. 

To  members  of  the  Feminist 
Alliance  who  suggested  that  the 
seriousness  of  rape  warranted 
expulsion  or  suspension.  Mcln- 
tire replied,  "You're  assuming 
that  the  action  the  Deans'  Office 
took  condoned  the  rape.  After 
looking  at  the  incident,  ...  we 
acted.  Disciplinary  action  may 
range.  It  might  be  a  warning. 
The  Dean  also  has  the  power  to 
put  the  student  on  probation. 
It's  a  judgment  call." 

She   added,    "It    might   also 
depend    on    what    the    victim 
wanted."  O'Connor  noted.  "The 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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End  the  harassment 

Two  reportod  physical  assaults  on  women  in  the  past  throe  weeks 
have  shocked  the  campus  and  tarnished  our  Ivory  Towers. 

The  spectrum  of  verbal  and  physical  intimidation  of  women  ranges 
from  sexual  innuendo  to  physical  violence.  While  all  are  intolerable 
forms  of  harassment,  it  takes  the  violent  crime  of  rape  or  assault  and 
battery  to  jolt  people  out  of  their  complacency  and  into  action. 

That  women  must  endure  this  abuse  to  the  point  where  it  threatens 
their  personal  safety  is  deplorable,  especially  in  an  atmosphere  dedi- 
cated toward  developing  leadership.  Women  at  Williams  need  not  and 
should  not  tolerate  even  the  subtlest  degree  of  sexual  intimidation.  The 
Deans'  Office  stands  ready  to  discipline  offenders  while  maintaining  the 
victim's  confidentiality. 

Caution  and  common  sense  play  an  essential  role  in  guaranteeing  a 
woman  student's  safety  on  a  late  night  stroll.  Men  should  offer  to  walk 
their  female  friends  home;  women  who  live  near  each  other  should 
make  an  effort  to  accompany  each  other  home. 

Heightened  awareness  of  potentially  dangerous  situations  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  beefed-up  crew  of  security  monitors  and  campus 
escorts.  More  lights  in  the  darker  areas  of  campus  would  serve  to 
discourage  would-be  assailants. 

The  College  has  realized  the  need  for  greater  awareness  and  protec- 
tion. As  it  did  last  year,  the  Deans'  Office  will  sponsor  a  self-defense 
course  for  women  this  January. 

Only  through  the  explicit  support  of  women  can  the  gnawing  fear  of 
intimidation  be  eliminated. 
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Unresponsive 

To  the  editor: 

The  .Ad-Hoc  Committee  Opposing  the 
C.I. A.  would  like  to  clarify  and  explain 
what  happened  in  our  protest  last  week. 
Members  of  our  group  were  of  two  gen- 
eral persuasions.  Some  wanted  to  pro- 
test and  educate  the  campus  about  C.I.  A. 
activities  and  others  wanted  to  ban  the 
C.l.A.  from  recruiting  on  campus. 

The  night  before  the  C.l.A.  visited  the 
campus,  O.C.C.  to  their  credit,  spon- 
sored a  forum  to  discuss  the  protest.  Vir- 
tuaJJ\  no  one  indicated  fhe\  appro\ed  of 
C.l.A.  activities.  However,  some  spoke 
for  the  C.l.A. 's  visit,  citing  its  right  to 
freedom  of  speech.  Others  spoke  against 
the  visit.  Some  cited  the  heinous  activi- 
ties of  the  C.l.A.  (including  domestic 
activities)  as  a  reason  for  not  allowing 
the  group  to  come.  Others  felt  that .  while 
the  C.l.A.  has  the  freedom  to  speak  in 
Williamstown.  offering  them  space  at 
O.C.C.  implies  an  institutional  accep- 
tance of  the  agency.  The  Ad-Hoc  Com- 
mittee agreed  at  the  forum  to  protest 
C.l.A.  activities  without  interfering 
with  their  recruitment  process  and  to 


offer  only  constructive  questions  to  the 
recruiter. 

The  members  of  the  Ad-Hoc  Commit- 
tee held  fast  to  our  agreements,  but  the 
C.l.A.  and  O.C.C.  did  not.  Like  other 
groups  that  recruit  at  the  O.C.C.  the 
C.l.A.  is  bound  to  the  office  policy  that 
recruiters  must  answer  student  queries. 
At  the  information  session.  Mr.  David 
Overton,  the  recruiter,  did  not  satisfac- 
torily answer  many  of  our  questions, 
including  such  basic  recruitment  ques- 
tions as  those  concerning  the  percentage 
of  minorities  working  for  the  C.l.A.  and 
whether  the  agency  asks  applicants 
about  their  se.xual  preferences.  After  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Overton  ceased  pretending 
to  answer  our  questions  at  all,  and  his 
responses  to  us  included:  "This  is  not  a 
useful  question,"  and  "The  C.l.A.  is  not 
here  to  answer  your  questions." 

Despite  an  assurance  from  O.C.C.  t© 
one  of  our  members  that  no  private 
appointments  would  be  permitted  within 
the  building.  Mr.  Overton  disappeared 
upstairs  after  the  information  session  to 
hold  private  meetings.  Our  group  left  the 
O.C.C.  building  and  forty  of  us  marched 
silently  through  the  Faculty  Club.  Baxter 
and  Hopkins  Hall.  A  few  of  us  returned  to 
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QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK: 

Wv  (i(tn't  discuss  security  with  nnyhody/* 

—Williamstown  Police  Chief  Joseph  Zoito 

when  asked  about  town  security  for  All  Pahlavi, 

son  of  the  late  Shah  of  Iran  and  new  town  resident. 


O.C.C.  to  try  to  speak  with  Mr.  Overton 
after  hi.s  appointments,  hoping  he  would 
be  more  receptive.  "1  just  can't  speal< 
with  you  people,"  he  said. 

The  O.C.C.  policy,  as  explained  by 
Director  Barbara-.Jan  Wilson  at  the 
O.C.C.  advisory  committee  meeting, 
stipulates  that  they  will  not  host  recruit- 
ers who  refuse  to  answer  student  ques- 
tions. Like  any  other  organization 
interviewing  at  O.C.C,  Mr.  Overton 
should  not  have  rudely  dismis.sed  polite 
questions  about  recruitment  and  his 
organization.  We  suggest  that  the  Willi- 
ams College  community  consider  Mr. 
Overton's  responses  to  our  group,  and 
invite  him  back  only  on  the  condition  that 
he  conform  to  O.C.C.  Policy. 

I^irraine  Driseoll  '82  for 

The  Ad-Hoc  Committee  to 

Oppose  the  C.l.A. 


cent,  the  probability  of  maintaining  WSP 
in  its  present  form  increases 
dramatically. 

David  A.  Booth 


Disunity 


Shrill  Call 


To  the  editor: 

The  clarion  is  a  shrill-sounding 
trumpet  with  a  narrow  tube.  Its  sounds 
are  evidently  considered  to  be  warlike  in 
their  effect.  In  both  shape  and  sound  it 
serves  as  an  accurate  headline  for  your 
recent  editorial  concerning  WSP  evalua- 
tion. Although  the  editorial  does  exhort 
the  Student  Council  to  attempt  some  pos- 
itive actions,  its  predominantly  strident 
and  paranoid  tone  may  well  tend  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  faculty  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
pitted  against  students  over  the  WSP 
question.  This  will  not  benefit  students, 
and  will  certainly  serve  to  be  undermine 
the  cau.se  of  all  those  who  would  preserve 
WSP  in  its  present  form. 

In  your  rush  to  catalog  the  various  lev- 
ers the  politically-aroused  student  body 
can  and  ought  to  pull,  you  overlook  what 
I  regard  to  be  the  single  most  important 
set  of  student  attitudes  and  behavior 
affecting  faculty  opinion  on  WSP.  If  stu 
dents  truly  want  to  preserve  WSP  they 
can  most  effectively  pursue  that  goal  by 
individually  demonstrating  through 
their  attitude  and  behavior  during  Janu 
ary  19H2  that  WSP  projects  are  indeed  a 
valuable  educational  experience.  What 
is  required  is  not  student  encomiums, 
whether  delivered  individually  or 
through  overwhelmingly  positive  questi 
onnaire  results.  Rather  students  must 
have  genuinely  positive  attitudes  toward 
WSP  projects,  be  willing  to  engage  fully 
in  the  int(»llectual  challenges  presented, 
and  be  willing  to  produce  well  formed 
intellectual  products  of  high  quality.  As 
the  proportion  of  the  student  btxly  meet- 
ing these  criteria  approaches  1(X)  per- 


To  the  editor: 

In  an  attempt  to  strengthen  Row 
Houses,  the  Student  Housing  Committee 
has  proposed  that  West  College  be  given 
a  common  room,  an  interior  paint  job 
and  an  affiliation  with  Spencer  to. help 
West  residents  feel  more  like  a  part  of  a 
Row  House.  The  committee  further  pro-' 
poses  that  either  Brooks  or  Woodbridge 
be  given  to  Perry  to  balance  the  number 
of  beds  in  each  house.  Why  is  there  so 
much  concern  with  numbers?  I  feel  there 
are  other  more  important  factors  to  con- 
sider when  trying  to  unify  a  house  than  a 
mere  balance  of  numbers. 

If  West  were  given  to  Spencer,  Spencer 
House  would  have  99  beds  while  Perry 
House  would  have  59.  The  Housing  Com- 
mittee warns  that  a  sixty  person  house 
might  contradict  the  House's  basic  pur- 
pose of  reflecting  "the  diversity  of  back- 
grounds, interests  and  personalities  of 
students  within  the  College  as  a  whole..." 
as  stated  in  the  Student  Handbook. 
Sixty  is  not  such  a  small  number.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  sixty  like-minded 
students  on  this  campus.  Perry  would 
not  be  inherently  more  homogeneous  than 
other  randomly  assigned  houses.  The 
creation  of  a  smaller  and  geographically 
close  Row  House  would  supply  yet 
another  living  option  for  students. 

Finally,  the  quality  of  housing  is  an  all- 
important  factor  in  enticing  students  of 
all  types  to  join  and  be  active  in  Row 
Houses. 

West  College,  a  building  where  over 
half  of  Spencer  members  would  have  to 
live,  is  quite  simply  nowhere  near  as 
highly  valued  as  Brooks  or  Woodbridge 
and  such  a  trade  is  extremely  inequita- 
ble. Both  Brooks  and  Woodbridge  are 
essential  components  of  Spencer 
because  of  the  contrasting  room  options 
they  offer.  Some  students  prefer  the 
homey  environment  of  Woodbridge 
while  others  favor  the  contemporary 
atmosphere  of  Brooks.  Ironically, 
balancing  hou.se  size  to  encourage  diver- 
sity could  effectively  promote  disunity. 

There  is  no  clear-cut  way  of  eliminat- 
ing West  as  disunified  overflow  housing 
without  affecting  the  cozy  fireplace  and 
wood  paneled  Row  Hou.se  atmosphere. 
Instead  let's  simply  add  West  College  to 
Spencer  House  and  redirect  our  atten- 
tion to  th(»  more  pressing  problem  of  Row 

House  disunity.  „,  ^^  .. 

Todd  Morgan  '84 

Continued  on  Page  9 


One  of  the  few:*it)eing  a  Jew  at  Williams 


Joel  Hellinan 

t  was  at  the  Williams 
Club,  that  posh  bastion 
of  Kph  .society  comfor 
tably  nestU^d  on  Man- 
hattan's dignified 
East  Side,  that  I  had  my  first  conversa- 
tion with  a  Protestant,  ever.  We  weri» 
strolling  down  Madison  Ave.  after  a 
reserved  gathering  of  Williams  prosper 
fives,  when  upon  sighting  a  delicatessen 
my  Protestant  exclaimed,  "I  don't  know 
much  about  your  Jewish  food."  Aston- 
ished, I  proceeded  to  name  some  Jewish 
delicacies  until  one  struck  his  curiosity. 
"What's  a  bagel?"  he  queried. 

This  may  not  be  shocking  to  you.  but  to 
a  kid  whose  first  words  out  of  the  womb 
were,  "Pass  the  bagels  and  cream 
cheese,"  this  was  a  traumatic  question. 
At  first  I  thought  my  Protestant  was 
from  another  country.  I  was  right,  he 
was  from  Connecticut. 


A  different  world 

Jest  you  may,  but  to  me.  Conneclicut 
was  another  country,  Williamstown  was 
another  world.  Anywhere  that  didn't 
have  a  synagogue  on  every  corner  and 
chicken  soup  on  tap  in  every  home  was 
not  the  Promised  Land.  On  my  first  trip 
to  Williamstown,  I  discovered  that  not 
only  were  there  more  churches  on  cam- 
pus than  muggers  in  Brooklyn  (my 
hometown),  but  even  the  buildings  that 
weren't  churches  were  constructed  to 
look  like  churches,  i.e.  the  gym.  There 
was  a  synagogue  ...  in  North  Adams. 

The  question  obviously  stands,  "Why 
did  this  nice  Jewish  boy  venture  into 
gentile-land  instead  of  going  to  Brandeis, 
where  each  freshman  entry  has  a  resi- 
dent Jewish  mother  in  place  of  a  J. A.? 
Well,  in  addition  to  adoring  Williams  Col- 
lege and  all  its  educational  advantages,  I 
felt  the  need  to  live  in  the  real  world, 
where  people  weren't  named  Harvey, 
Ishmael,  Mordechai  and  Izzy,  but  simply 
Bill.  Bob.  Ted,  Skip  and  Skooter.  I  had  to 
face  the  grim  reality  that  not  everyone 
knows  what  gefilte  fish  is  and  few  people 
were  bar  mitzvahed. 

I  didn't  come  to  Williams  to  lose  my 
Jewish  identity,  in  fact  my  "Jewishness' 
has  intensified  here.  At  Williams.  I  disco- 
vered that  what'  I  took  for  granted  at 
home  in  my  Brooklyn  shtetl  could  get  big 
laughs  up  here.  Before  any  party,  I 
would  call  up  my  grandmother  for  some 
new  comic  material;  she  kept  the  gen- 
tiles rolling  in  the  aisles.  I've  found  that 
Jewish  stories  and  poor  urban  ghetto  sto- 
ries knock'em  dead  at  Williams.  I 
wonder  why? 

Grandmother  stories 

I  love  telling  these  stories  because  they 
are  situations  peculiar  to  my  heritage 
that  happen  to  be  very  funny.  As  a  Jew, 
I'm  different  than  the  mainstream  Willi- 
ams student  (a  stereotype  easily  comes 
to  mind ) .  My  stories  often  make  me  real- 
ize how  different  I  actually  am. 

Why  do  I  feel  different?  Well  I'm  one  of 
the  few  people  on  campus  who  doesn't 


not  just  trying  to  be  another  in  a  long  line 
of  funny  Jews.  As  I  tell  each  story  or 
experience  one  of  these  "amusing"  inci- 
dents, I  feel  more  alienated  from  the 
mainstream  of  Williams  society.  A  Jew 
at  Williams  encounters  a  wall  of  perva- 
sive "Christian  tradition"  which  can  be 
very  threatening,  not  so  much  reli- 
giously as  socially. 


"I  don't  believe  the  Williams 
Community  is  diverse  or  pluralistic 
enough  to  allow  Jews  to  feel  comfor- 
able  here. 
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know  the  words  to  all  the  Christmas  car- 
ols. I'm  still  waiting  patiently  for  the 
messiah  to  come.  And  I  get  very  nervous 
when  I  walk  into  a  church  (as  a  child.  I 
always  thought  the  minister  would  inter- 
rupt the  service  to  quiz  me  on  some 
tricky  New  Testament  question). 

I  remember  feeling  extremely  differ 
ent  when  a  student  in  my  English  101 
class    said,    "That's    what    this    world 
needs,     some    more    God-fearing 
Christians!" 

Alienation 

At  this  point  you  must  be  wondering 
why  I'm  telling  you  all  these  stories.  I'm 


I  don't  believe  that  the  Williams  com- 
munity is  diverse  or  pluralistic  enough  to 
allow  Jews  to  feel  comfortable  here.  One 
of  the  most  significant  problems  at  Willi- 
ams is  that  there  is  a  typical  Williams 
student,  who  can  easily  be  character- 
ized. Anyone  who  cannot  fit  into  that 
mold  is  thrust  onto  the  periphery  of  Willi- 
ams society.  Holding  on  to  my  Jewish 
identity,  I  will  never  fit  in  this  mold.  1 
have  two  choices:  I  can  assimilate  or  I 
can  alienate  myself. 


JiH'l  Hrllnian    HI  in  n  nnliit'  lironlxl\nil>> 


by  NeirCiranois 

xcept  tor  weddings  and 
funerals.  I  have  not 
found  myself  in  a  synagogue 
since  1  was  a  young 
boy— IS,  to  be  exact.  I 
don't  regard  myself  as  a  religious  per 
son,  or  even  a  Ix'llever  for  that  matter, 
but  1  certainly  think  of  myself  as  .Jewish. 
Although  my  religious  concerns 
ranged  between  negligible  and  nonexist- 
ent. I  had  grown  up  appreciating  Jewish 
cultural  traditions  and  moral  concerns.  I 
must  admit  to  having  been  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  a  "neigh- 
borhood" for  me  at  Williams.  And  wha- 
tevei  may  have  been  true  of  this  College 
and  Hk(>  In.stitutions  in  the  past,  I  have 
never  been  treated  in  a  special  way 
because  I  am  a  .lew,  while  1  have  been 
respected  as  a  Jew.  Of  course,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  have  to  use  those  words,  I  have 
(XJcaslonally  heard  unthinking  remarks 
about  Jews  which  have  hurt  me. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  it  has 
been  ass<'rted  that  something  was  pecul- 
iar at  Williams  because  the  percentage 
of  Jewish  students  is  less  than  at  some 
comparable  schools.  Implicit  in  these 
concerns  is  the  claim  that  there  would  be 
a  greater  number  of  Jewish  students  if  it 
weren't  for  certain  College  policies, 
which  remain  unspoken  or  for  which  no 
evidence  is  adduced.  I  do  not  myself 
accept  such  claims.    _       /m  g-"  -^ 

College  policies 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  Williams.  I 
was  struck  by  the  relative  absence  of  stu- 
dents here  from  urban  high  schools.  I 
asked  the  Admissions  Office  if  I  might 
join  a  member  of  the  staff  on  an  admis- 
sions trip  and  they  enthusiastically 
accepted  my  offer.  Mr.  Wick,  now  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Aid  but  then  on  the 
Admissions  staff,  and  I  visited  several 
high  schools,  primarily  in  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn.  Our  reception  in  the  City 


was  not  particularly  warm.  Indeed,  at 
my  old  school  the  college  adviser 
couldn't  have  cared  less  about  Williams, 
although  he  was  interested  in  telling  us 
about  his  great  graduates  of  the  past. 

Rc>ception 

Our  reception  in  most  of  the  other 
schools  we  visited  was  very  positive 
from  the  advi.sers  yet  tepid  from  the  stu- 
dents. Most  questions  rai.sed  at  our  meet- 
ings concerned  whether  or  not  certain 
super  .specialized  courses  were  offered 
at  Williams.  Since  even  my  relatives 
think  I'm  a  little  odd  for  being  here— but 
they  think  I'm  peculiar,  in  any  case, 
because  of  my  choice  of  profession— 
perhaps  Williams  was  thought  by  the.se 
big  city  students  in  the  mid  sixties  to  be 
Inhospitable  to  them,  which  my  very 
pre.sence  was  intended  to  dispel. 

Need  for  good  PR 

Despite  these  College  efforts,  how- 
ever, those  faculty  and  students  who  feel 
that  Williams  is  misperceived  by  some 
people  ought  actively  to  convey  a  sense 
of  what  Williams  truly  is.  The  excellence 
of  the  students  and  the  faculty,  the 
absence  of  fraternities  and  the  record  of 
the  College  in  meeting  its  obligation  to 
educate  women  as  well  as  men  are  the 
true  measures  of  Williams. 

It's  certainly  comfortable  to  be  in  the 
company  of  those  who  resemble  us  and 
it's  important  not  to  feel  isolated  from 
our  cultural  traditions.  Recent  trends 
worldwide  toward  increasing  numbers 
of  anti-Semitic  acts  reinforce  the  impor- 
tance of  that  sense  of  ease  and  stability  in 
numbers.  I  share  those  feelings  as  I'm 
sure  Jewish  and  black  students  do.  Edu- 
cation also  requires  coming  to  grips  with 
other  ideas,  traditions  and  groups.  It's 
hard  to  do  that  if  you're  feeling  alone.  I 
haven't  felt  alone  here. 

\fil  Crnftnis  is  n  prnfossttr  o/  tnnlhvnint- 
its  at   U  Ulinms. 


"A  Jew  at  Williams  encounters  a  wall 
of  pervasive  'Christian  tradition^  which 
can  be  very  threatening,  not  so  much 
religiously  as  socially. " 


by  Richard  Cohen 


W 


'hen  a  number  of  stu- 
dents called  for  more 
Jewish  programs  and 
courses  a  few  years  ago.  a 
common  criticism  was 
that  "Williams  is  not  a  Jewish  school." 
Likewise,  black  students  face  considera- 
ble hostility  when  they  choose  to  eat  or 
party  among  themselves. 

Jewish  activities 

Within  an  atmosphere  mi.xed  with  sup- 
port and  hostility,  the  Jewish  community 
at  Williams  has  come  to  life.  The  .Jewish 
Association  has  sponsored  an  impres- 
sive variety  of  cultural,  religious  and 
political  activities  in  the  .Jews'  own  Kus- 
kin  Center  and  around  campus.  The 
Bronfman  Fund  has  provided  for  a 
number  of  lectures  on  Jewish  topics  and 
is  working  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  in  Judaic  Studies.  The  Chaplain's 
office  has  also  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
strengthening  pluralism  at  Williams. 

Williams  seems  to  present  "non 
traditional"  students  with  only  two 
extreme  alternatives.  The  centripetal 
option  draws  students  toward  the  center 
and  many  students  choose  to  jump  with 
both  feet  into  the  mainstream,  drowning 
much  of  their  identity.  The  centrifugal 
option,  on  the  other  hand,  repels  students 
into  marginal  countercultures,  outside 
the  mainstream,  often  "off  campus." 

•Mew"  vs.  "Jewish  " 
Some  will  argue  that  the  split  in  the 
Jewish  community  is  not  between  the 


centripetal  and  centrifugal  directions.  A 
professor  recently  suggested  a  separate 
dichotomy— the  "Jew"  versus  the  "Jew- 
ish person,"  whose  Jewishness  is  only 
one  of  many  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics, and  certainly  not  the  most  impor- 
tant one. 


But  Jews  express  their  Jewishness  in 
many  conscious  and  unconscious  ways. 
Centripetal  Jews,  for  example,  are  more 
likely  to  become  a  student  council  or 
WCFM  officer  than  a  rugby  player.  One 
is  a  Jew  whether  or  not  one  consciously 
feels  very  .Jewish  at  any  particular 
moment.  What  is  it  about  pseudo- 
pluralistic,  unipolar  societies  that 
makes  an  individual  feel  that  he  must 
give  up  being  a  Jew  in  order  to  identify 
with  any  cause  or  lifestyle? 

.As  I  see  it.  the  main  problem  with  Jew- 
ish identity  at  Williams  is  that  centripe- 
tal and  centrifugal  Jews  alike  must 
often  give  up  their  rich  ethnicity  in  order 
to  be  accepted  into  mainstream  or  radi- 
cal culture.  Other  "non-traditional"  stu- 
dents have  the  same  difficulty  being 
accepted  while  maintaining  their  full 
identity. 

For  Williams  to  be  a  truly  vibrant,  plu- 
ralistic community,  parallel  traditions 
must  be  allowed  to  organically  take  root. 
In  this  way.  students  can  more  naturally 
orient  themselves  among  multiple 
norms. 


KichnnI  i  ohvn   'H2  s/trnl  his 
Miir  III  Hfhnit    I  nnirsil\  in  Ji 
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b>  Jeffrey  H.  Krainard 

Spencer-Brooks  House  resi- 
dents objected  to  the  Housing 
Committee's  proposal  to 
change  Brooks'  affiliation  from 
Spencer  to  Perry  at  a  Thursda\ 
meeting  in  Spw^ncer  House. 

Several  residents  said  that 
gaining  two  floors  in  West  was 
not  worth  losing  Brooks  to 
Perry. 

The  plan  calls  for  West  Col- 
lege to  be  associated  exclu- 
sively with  Spencer.  Currently. 
West  houses  "spillover"  resi- 
dents from  both  Spencer- 
Brooks  and  Perry. 

"Perry  has  two  of  the  best 
houses  on  campus  — Chad 
bourne  and  Bascom,"  said  one 
S-B  resident.  "It's  inequitable 
for  us  to  have  to  give  up  our 
number  two  house  while  Perry 
would  only  give  up  West,  its 
least  desirable  housing." 

Others  claimed  that  many 
seniors  found  Brooks  more 
desirable  than  either  Spencer  or 
Wood  bridge. 

"If  we  lose  Brooks  and  seniors 
don't  get  housing  in  Spencer, 
they'll  probably  move  off  cam- 
pus rather  than  live  in  West." 
said    another    resident.    "That 
will  damage  our  house  unity." 
Kathleen    Merrigan    '82,   co- 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee,   explained    that    if 
Spencer  gained  all  of  West  and 
also    kept    Brooks,    the   house 
would  have  102  residents  while 
Perrv  would  have  only  59. 


Spencer-Brooks  assails  housing  plan 


"Wethought  that  Dodd  wasn't 
working  too  well  with  108  resi 
dents,  so  we're  trying  to  make 
the  numbers  more  equivalent 
around  the  campus."  said 
Merrigan. 

After  the  meeting,  she  elabo- 
rated; "After  deliberation,  the 
Housing  Committee  members 
overwhelmingly  agreed  that  a 
house  size  of  80  was  optimum. 
Tom  Casey,  president  of  Dodd. 
had  said  that  there  were  some 
problems  with  108  people;  he 
didn't  say  it  wasn't  working." 

"Letting  Spencer  have  KM) 
members  is  a  smaller  problem 
than  giving  Brooks  to  Perry  to 
equalize  numbers,"  objected  a 
SB  resident. 

"A  15-person  difference 
among  housing  units  in  (irey- 
lock  is  not  unheard  of."  said 
another.  "Why  is  exact  equival- 
ence so  crucial?" 

Merrigan  said  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  residential  housing 
system  is  to  promote  educa- 
tional experiences  through 
diversity  within  the  houses. 

"The  smaller  the  house  gets, 
the  easier  it  is  for  one  clique  to 
concentrate  within  the  house." 
she  said. 

Dean  Mary  Kenyatta  pointed 
out  that  Perry  would  receive 
less    house    maintenance    tax 


Johnny's  Rent-a-Lemon 

$10  a  day 
10C  a  mile 

Will  deliver  and  pick  up  the 
cars  in  the  Williamstown  area. 

Will  rent  to  those  18  and  older. 
802-823-7272 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  MBA 

Here's  a  way 

to  earn  an  MBA 

that  really  makes 

sense. 

When  you  study  for  your  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion degree  in  the  MBA  Management  Intern  Program  at 
Northeastern  University,  you  have  six  months  of  paid 
on-the-job  experience  interposed  between  two  periods  of 
accelerated  classroom  study  of  six  and  nine  months. 

The  value  of  this  work  experience  goes  beyond  the  apparent 
benefits  of  a  balanced  exposure  to  theory  and  practice.  The 
rewards  can  be  meaningful  and  numerous  in  terms  of  total 
educational  perspective,  self  image,  and  future  career 
goals.  Most  management  intern  students'  income  for  the 
six-month  period  can  be  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  earning  the  Northeastern  MBA  degree. 
Northeastern  University  is  located  in  Boston,  a  city  with  a 
wealth  of  cultural  resources  and  entertainment  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Classes  begin  in  June  and  January. 
For  complete  Information  on  the  Northeastern  Manage- 
ment Intern  MBA  Program  as  well  as  other  full-time  and 
part-time  MBA  programs,  call  (617)  437-2719  or  use  the 
coupon  t>elow. 


Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Northeastern  University 
360  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston,  MA  02115 
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6  Northcaskrn  University 


with  only  59  mombers.  Mrtri- 
gan  noted  that  "it's  easier  to 
organize  social  activities  if  eve- 
ryone is  working  with  the  same 
kind  of  budget." 

One  SB  resident  said  that  the 
proposed  new  housing  groups 
will  not  have  equivalent  com- 
mon spaces. 

•'Bascom  and  Brooks  each 
have  two  large  living  spaces, 
but  West  and  VVoodbridge  have 
virtually  no  common  space." 

Merrigan  said  that  a  plan 
exists  to  make  three  bedrooms 
in  West  into  a  common  living 
space. 


She  also  said  that  the  decision 
to  associate  Brooks  rather  than 
Woodbridge  with  F^erry  was 
made  because  of  a  desire  to  pro 
vide  at  least  one  small -sized 
housing  option  in  either  group, 
and  Woodbridge  and  Chad- 
bourne  were  thought  to  be 
equivalent. 

Several    SB    residents    also 
complained  about  social  disad 
vantages  which  the  new  set-up 
may  pose. 

"I  don't  see  many  faces  from 
West  and  Woodbridge  as  it  is." 
said  one.  "I  see  a  few  from 
Brooks;  it's  an  important  con- 
nection   having    Brooks    right 


next  door.  If  we  Icse  Brooks, 
people  from  West  and  Wood- 
bridge  won't  congregate  at 
Spencer." 

"The  same  problem  we  have 
in  Spencer-Brooks  of  not  seeing 
enough  of  Brooks  people  will  be 
repeated  for  Perry,"  said 
another,  "except  that  it  will  be 
worse,  because  Brooks  is 
farther  from  Perry  than  from 
Spencer." 

The  Housing  Committee  will 
soon  resubmit  a  proposal 
regarding  Brooks  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Life. 
Spencer-Brooks  residents  may 
voice  further  opinions,  but  the 
Housing  Committee  will  make 
the  final  recommendation. 

"Our  decision  will  reflect 
what  is  best  for  housing  units  as 
a  whole."  said  Merrigan. 
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AMHERST  (OLLECiE 

An  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  judge  in  Chicago 
has  denied  a  visiting  profesc'^'^ 
at  Amherst  permission  to 
remain  in  the  U.S. 

Professor  Dennis  Brutus,  an 
exiled  black  South  African  poet- 
activist,  may  have  to  leave  the 
country  before  the  year's  end. 
The  INS  court  granted  a  20  to  .U) 
day  continuance  to  the  profes- 
sor after  which  the  court  will 
reconvene  and  Brutus  must 
either  leave  the  country,  or 
apply  for  political  asylum. 

Brutus  has  led  a  controversial 
existence*  here  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  South  Africa. 
The  U.S.  Government  has 
charged  that  Brutus,  after  ten 
years  in  this  country,  is  here 
illegally  because  his  Tempor- 
ary Worker's  visa  has  expired 
and  a  renewal  request  has  been 
dented. 

Since  his  request  was  denied, 
many  people  have  quickly  come 
to  Brutus's  defense.  A  U.S.  Con- 


CLASSIFIEDS 

PARCEL     SERVICE     8  30-130 
The  Mole  Hole 

CONGRATULATIONS  AYTAC. 
JOHN,  AND  ROBY! 

Don't  scalp  tickets  to  heaven. 
Or  you'll  be  judged  unclean, 
Hell  may  be  an  orchestra  seat 
But  God's  in  the  mezzanine 

— M.  Cook  1968 

SURPLUS  JEEPS,  cars  and  trucks 
available.  Many  sell  under  $200. 
Call  312-742-1143.  Ext.  5924,  lor 
information  on  how  to  purchase. 


gressman  said  that  because  of 
Brutus's  activism  in  the  South 
African  civil  rights  movement, 
he  might  find  his  life  threatened 
by  agents  of  the  South  African 
secret  police  if  deported. 

Affidavits  and  petitions  from 
Amherst  College  and  North- 
western University  have  been 
compiled,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  be  used  as  evidence  at  the 
trial.  Brutus  is  also  supported 
by  the  Western  Mass.  Dennis 
Brutus  Defense  Committee. 

Brutus  said  his  initial  reac- 
tion "was  incredulity  that  the 
United  States  government 
should  spend  so  much  money 
and  energ>'  trying  to  throw 
someone  out  of  the  country.  I 
am  amazed  ...  1  am  not  a 
criminal." 

BATES  COLLEGE 

A  forum  co-sponsored  by  the 
New  World  Coalition  and  the 
Women's  Awareness  group  on 
November  3  called  Bates's 
Sadie  Hawkins  Dance  tradition 
"sexist."  One  anthropology  pro- 
fessor analogized  the  festival 
to  a  "little  black  Sambo  day." 
History  professor  Elizabeth 
Tobin  urged  students  not  to 
attend  this  year's  Sadie  Haw- 
kins Dance,  in  which  women 
call  men  up  to  ask  them  for 
dates,  because  the  ritual  is 
"really  sexist  at  the  core." 

Anthropology  professor  Lor- 
ing  Danforth  described  Sadie 
Hawkins  as  a  "rite  of  reversal" 
in  which  women  are  given  the 
power  to  initiate  the  dating  pro- 
cess, a  power  usually  reserved 
for  men.  As  a  result.  Danforth 


continued,  the  men  tend  to  get 
obscene,  informal  and  drunk 
when  women  call  them  up.  and 
though  the  women  phone- 
callers  may  try  to  become  obs- 
cene as  well  the  men  usually 
"win." 

Tobin  looked  at  the  dance  as  a 
way  of  assuring  that  women 
never  ask  men  out,  by  confining 
such  an  experiment  to  one  occa- 
sion during  the  year,  and 
asserted  that  the  heavy  drink- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  men  "indi- 
cates their  fear  of  the  female's 
initiative." 

"We  have  to  recognize  that  no 
matter  how  you  dress  up 
Sadie,"  Tobin  concluded,  "it  is 
still  a  sexist  occasion  .  .  ." 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE 

A  symposium  on  women  In 
society  sponsored  by  Delta 
Upsilon  Fraternity  was  held  at 
Lafayette  College  November 
13th.  The  program,  entitled 
"How  Enlightened  are  the 
Eighties?:  Time  to  Put  Things 
in  Focus."  was  a  response  by 
the  D.U.  to  a  charge  by  the 
Appeals  Committee  of  the  Stu- 
dent Conduct  Committee. 

After  Delta  Upsilon  held  a 
"Back  to  the  Womb"  party  on 
February  20,  the  College's  Stu- 
dent Conduct  Committee 
imposed  a  $1,00()  fine  on  the 
group.  D.U.  appealed  the  deci- 
sion, and  the  punishment  was 
changed  to  a  requirement  that 
the  fraternity  publish  a  letter  of 
apology  in  the  school  newspaper 
and  sponsor  a  symposium  over 
three  years  on  relationships  of 
men  and  women  in  society. 


IN  BOSTON 


ATTENTION: 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors  and  Recent  Alumni 

The  College  Council  will  be  sponsoring  an  exhibit  during 
January  of  past  Winter  Study  projects. 

If  you  have  a  project  that  was  particularly  meaningful  to 
you  which  you  would  be  willing  tosharewithother  students 
and  faculty,  then  we  encourage  you  to  drop  a  note  to  S.U. 
Box  1856  with  your  name  and  phone  number.  This  should 
be  done  before  Friday,  December  11. 

We  are  specifically  interested  in  projects  which  exemplify 
the  educational  value  of  Winter  Study  and  Its  importance  to 
the  curriculum. 

Paid  for  by  the  College  Council 


\t 
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Costello  turns  country 


by  Duffy  (;rahuiii 

veryone's  favorite 
frustrated  lover.  El- 
vis Costello,  has  re- 
leased an  album  of 
country  covers.  Al- 
most Blue.  With  the  help  of 
Nashville  producer  Billy  Sher- 
riU,  he  recorded  twelve  songs, 
written  by  the  likes  of  Hank  Wil- 
liams. (Jeorge  ./ones,  and  Char- 
lie Rich.  Country  music  is  not  a 
new  toy  for  Costello— "Stranger 
in  theHouse"  and  "Radio  Swee- 
theart" (both  on  the  previous 
Taking  Liberties)  stand  as  evi- 
dence of  his  knack  for  the  coun- 
try style.  Costello  is  a  fan  of  the 
art.  and  calls  George  Jones  "the 
greatest  singer  alive  today." 

Costello's  own  lyrics  have 
always  been  spitefully  bitters- 
weet, full  of  word  plays  and 
double-entendres.  and  usually 
sung  with  a  drunken  emotional- 
ity. He  chose  songs  for  this 
album  which  are  highly  condu- 
cive to  his  style.  It  might  seem 
that  Costello  himself  wrote  lines 
such  as  "You  changed  your 
name  from  Brown  to  Jones  and 
mine  from  Brown  to  Blue," 
"Success  has  made  a  failure  of 
our  home."  or  "Once  upon  a 
time  you  let  me  feel  you  deep 
inside,"  which  he  sings  on  the 
album. 

Some   critics    have   already 
reprimanded  Costello  for  "step- 
ping out  of  line."  Stick  to  rock, 
they   urge.    In   reply.   Costello 
need  only  let  the  quality  of  this 
album's  music  speak  for  itself. 
Costello    is    an    effective 
crooner— one   can    picture   the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks 
on    "I'm   Your  Toy."   and 
the  Attractions  once  again 
display  talent  and 
versatility.  Standout 
cuts    on    Almo.st    Blut 
Include  "Tonight 
the    Bottle    Let 
Me    Down" 
(by   Merle 
Haggard), 

"Brown  to  Blue."  and  "Honey 
Hush."  which  sounds  like  a 
country-western  "Roll  Over 
Beethoven." 

This  album,  and  Costello's 
incorporation  of  a  taste  of  coun- 


try music  on  his  last  tour,  indi- 
cate that  Costello's  dabbling  in 
the  country  sound  is  likely  more 
than  a  tangential  episode  in  his 
musical  career.  Almost  Blue  is 
boozy  and  bluesy,  and  not  only 
a  key  to  his  past  influences,  but 
a  glimpse  at  his  future  work  as 
well. 


Williams  Trio  to  appear  on  radio 


The  Williams  Trio,  with  Paula 
Ennis-Dwyer  (piano).  Julius 
Hegyi  (violin)  and  Douglas 
Moore  (cello)  will  be  featured 
on  the  "Live  Artists  Series"  on 
the  radio  show  Morning  Pro 
Musica  hosted  by  Robert 
Lurtsema. 

Lurtsema's  program  origi- 
nates in  Boston  and  can  be 
heard  daily  from  7  a.m.  to  noon 
on  WAMC  (.88  FM) 

The  three  musicians,  all 
members  of  the  Williams  music 


department,  will  play  trios  by 
Shostakovich  and  Piston  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  15  at  11  a.m.  In 
addition,  Lurtsema  will  feature 
their  recorded  performance  of 
"A  Mad  Empress  Remem- 
bers." by  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman.  on  his  November  27 
program. 

The  trio,  which  performs  a 
number  of  concerts  on  campus 
every  semester,  is  relatively 
well-known  in  the  classical 
music  world. 


Moore  and  Ennis-Dwyer  have 
also  completed  a  record  album 
which  was  released  this 
summer. 


Happy 
Thanksgiving 


Concert  Listing 


Wed..  Nov.  25  Black  Sab- 
bath &  Alvin  Lee  Band  with 
Mick  Taylor,  Civic  Ctr., 
Glens  Falls 

Fri.,  Nov.  27  Blotto,  JB 
Scott's,  Albany  Penetra- 
tors,  British  Maid 

Nov.  27-29  David  Mallett, 
Passum's,  Boston 

Sat.,  Nov.  28  Penetrators, 
British  Maid 

Bill  Staines,  8th  Step  Cof- 
feehouse, Albany 


Dec.  4  Ornette  Coleman, 
Berklee  Permance  Center, 
Boston 

Dec.  5  Renaissance  &  David 
Sancious,  Page  Hall, 
SUNY  at  Albany. 

Dec.  6  Greg  Lake,  Orpheum, 
Boston 

Dec.  14  AC/DC,  Boston  Gar- 
den 

Prepared  by 
Toonerville  Trolley 


Exhibit  focuses  on 
Cubist  photography 


by  Rie  Johnson 

The  current  exhibition  at  the 
Clark.  "Cubism  and  American 
Photography.  1910-1930.  docu- 
ments the  progress  of  photo- 
graphy towards  a  more 
modernist  style  during  the  first 
decades  of  this  century. 
Mounted  by  John  Pultz  and 
Catherine  Scallen.  recent  grad- 
uates of  the  Williams  Graduate 
Program  in  Art  History,  the 
show  will  run  until  December  6. 

Around  1910.  American  photo- 
graphers became  dissatisfied 
with  the  character  of  nineteenth 
century  photographic  art.  Aes- 
thetic manipulation  of  settings 
and  blurred,  soft-focus  atmos- 
pheric effects  seemed  old- 
fashioned  to  such  American 
photographers  as  Paul  Ander- 
son. Alfred  Stiglitz  and  Clar- 
ence White. 

These    artists    turned    to 
Cubism  for  inspiration  in  creat- 
ing a  new  manner  of  expressing 
what  they  saw  as  the  real  artis- 
tic potential  of  photography. 

Cubism    attracted    these 
artists    because   of  its    use  of 
reduced  images  of  forms  and  its 
emphasis  on  te.xture  and  surfa- 
ces. "The  Gas  Tank"  of  1911  by 
Paul    Anderson    demonstrates 
this  step  towards  Cubist  struc- 
ture, with  its  emphasis  on  the 
lines  of  the  trees,  paved  surfa- 
ces and  street  lamps,  and  the 
structure  of  the  gas  tank  itself. 
However,  it  still  relates  to  nine- 
teenth century  photography  in 
its  use  of  soft-focus  for  atmos- 
pheric effect. 

From  1913-1920.  American 
photographers  experimented 
more  and  more  with  Cubism  and 
moved  increasingly  towards 
that  style  which  one  associates 
with  20th  century  modernism. 
Alfred  Stiglitz,  with  his 
"Gallery  291."  was  influential 
in  getting  artists  to  see  Cubism 
as  a  reduction  to  formal,  con- 


structed essentials  with  an 
abstract,  expressive  potential. 
Paul  Strand's  1915  photo- 
graph. "Bowl  and  Pear"  uses 
tonal  shifts,  sharp  focus  and  the 
inherent  geometry  of  the 
depicted  objects  to  create  an 
expressively  spare  still  life.  His 
print  of  "The  Court,"  done  in 
1924  was  a  similar  emphasis  on 
the  geometric. 

In  the  1920s,  the  Clarence 
White  School  stressed  the  for- 
mal rules  of  Cubist  composition 
and  design,  thereby  canonizing 
these  formerly  revolutionary 
views.  Areas  of  new  photogra- 
phic exploration  in  these  years 
included  Cubist  portraiture. 

Man  Ray's  "Barbette"  is  an 
interesting   use  of  mirrors   to 
show  different  angles  of  a  wom- 
an's face  simultaneously.  In  one 
print,  we  see  the  blurred  shape 
of  the  back  of  the  woman's  head 
and  her  face  In  two  mirrors — 
one  fuzzy  and  the  other  clear. 
Although    abstraction    did   not 
prove  to  be  a  major  avenue  of 
exploration.    Francis    Bru- 
guiere's     'Light  Abstraction. " 
done  in  1927.  is  a  complex  study 
of  light  and  shadows  which  con- 
centrates on  their  formation  of 
repeated  curvilinear  forms. 

The  several  works  from  1930 
prove  that  by  this  time.  Ameri- 
can photographers  had  arrived 
at   the  modernist  style.  Their 
works     now     reflected    an 
approach    to    their    subjects 
which  paralleled  that   seen  in 
modern  painting  and  sculpture. 
"Cubism  and  American  Pho- 
tography"  covers  fairly  thor- 
oughly   the    development    of 
photography  during  this  period. 
While  two  rooms  of  black  and 
white    photographs    hung    at 
exactly  the  same  height  makes 
for  a  less  than  visually  exciting 
show,  the  point  of  the  exhibit  is 
well-conceived  and  the  works 
displayed  are  worth  seeing. 


Model  EL-506 

Full-featured  scientific  calculator  with  3- 
key  independent  memory  system. 

•  10-digit  liquid  crystal  display.  •3-key  indepen- 
dent memory.  •One-touch  percent  and  square 
root  keys.  •Automatic  Power-Off  (A. P.O.)  pro- 
longs battery  life.  •Performs  hyperbolic,  polar 
coordinates,  time  conversions.  •Constant  (K) 
and  reciprocal.  •S  levels  of  parentheses/4  pen- 
ding operations.  •  Includes  wallet  case  and  bat- 
teries. 

$29.95 


36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 


EPHS  ALLEY 

on  Spring  St.  Wllllamttown 

behind  First  Agricultural  Bank 


458-5030 


® 


The  Magic  of  Christmas  is  Almost  Here! 


Secret  Santa  is  everywhere  at  Town  &  Country 
Flowers— Come  See  All  Our  Beautiful  Orna- 
ments, Wreaths,  Boxwood  Trees,  Fresh  Flow- 
ers, and  Christmas  Designs  of  All  Kinds. 

and 
It  isn't  too  early  to  begin  sending  FTD  to  all 
those  on  your  Christmas  list. 
Beginning  December  1st  our  store  hours  will 
be  Monday-Saturday  9:00-5:30;  Thursdays  till 
9:00  p.m.— beginning  December  14  till 
December  22  our  hours  are  9:00-9:00;  Christ- 
mas Eve  till  5:30. 
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A  representative  from  the  CIA 
arrived  on  campus  last  Wednesday, 
sparking  a  two-day  controversy. 
The  Administration  defended  its 
decision  as  providing  a  forum  for 
students,  and  it  denied  that  the  visit 
implicitly  condoned  CIA  activities. 
Protesters  garbed  in  trenchcoats 
greeted  the  CIA  representative  on 
Wednesday  morning  outside  the 
Office  of  Career  Counseling 
(above).  Dean  Daniel  O  Connor 
spoke  briefly  with  the  assembled 
group  (left). 

During  the  question  session  the 
CIA  representative  fended  off  some 
questions  and  flatly  refused  to 
answer  others.  The  questions  were 
followed  by  private  interviews,  des- 
pite charges  from  some  students 
that  the  Administration  pledged  not 
to  allow  the  CIA  to  interview  in  cam- 
pus facilities.  The  protesters 
responded  by  marching  through 
the  Faculty  Club  and  Baxter  Hall. 
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The  Record  will  not  publish 
an  issue  next  Tuesday  due  to 
the  Thanksgiving  break.  Our 
final  issue  of  the  semester  will 
be  published  on  December  8. 


by  'hm  TiRiir 

Job  markot  conditions,  .salar- 
ies and  othor  conditions  have 
adversely  affected  faculty 
morale,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Kight 
i(^s  and  .some  College  faculty. 
Many  of  the  problem  areas  are 
not  endemic  to  Williams,  but 
reflect  nationwide  concerns  in 
the  teaching  profession. 

Salary  and  tenuie  are  the 
greatest  burdens,  especially  for 
junior  faculty.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Eighties 
noted  that  "part  of  the  problem 
isclearly  one  of  compensation  . . 
.  the  decline  in  the  academic 
profession  as  a  whole  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  attitude  of 
individual  teachers,  most  dra- 
matic, of  course,  on  those  junior 
faculty." 

The  n«port  went  on  to  state  that 
"salaries  for  new  assistant  pro- 
fessors in  the  current  academic 
year  are  at  least  one-third  below 
those  of  comparable  faculty  a 
decade  ago.  measured  in  con- 
stant purchasing  power." 

F^alph  Bradburd.  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  com- 
mented. "I  think  we're  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  graduating  students  start 
with  salaries  that  are  higher 
than  what  starting  assistant 
faculty  get  .  .  .  Now  the  school 
has  made  a  commitment  to  rais- 
ing our  salaries  in  real  terms, 
but  that  has  to  proceed  very 
slowly  because  of  budgetary 
constraints  .  .  .  We  feel  we  are 
grossly  underpaid." 

The  decline  of  faculty  salaries 
relative  to  inflation  reflects  a 
tightening  job  market  in  higher 
education.  Failure  to  receive 
tenure  at  Williams  means  look- 
ing for  another  job,  and  jobs  are 
no  longer  easy  to  find. 

One  professor,  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  said.  "The 
concern  would  be  more  of  a  con- 
cern for  people  in  the  humani- 
ties, areas  like  English, 
religion,  philosophy  and  anthro- 
pology, and  even  the  social 
sciences,  like  political  science. 
"Hard  sciences  and  economics 
are  not  as  affected  for  two  rea- 
sons.   First,    undergraduate 


institutions  find  it  difficult  to 
attract  natural  scientists,  and 
second,  chances  are  if  you  can't 
make  it  here,  you  can  get  a  job 
u'ith  government  or  in 
industry." 

Competing  demands  on  the 
time  of  the  faculty  have  also 
undermined  morale.  Richard 
Krouse  of  the  political  science 
department  noted  "the  kinds  of 
strains  1  feel  between  trying  to 
continue  professionally  and 
academically  on  one  hand,  and 
being  a  good  teacher  on  the 
olher  hand,  and  yet  again  on  the 
third  hand  being  a  factor  and  a 
responsible  citizen  in  the  Col- 
lege community." 

Krouse  noted  the  increase  in 
dual-career  and  commuting 
marriages  among  the  faculty. 
"That  is  yet  again  another 
source  of  strain  on  people's  time 
and  contributes  to  morale  prob- 
lems also." 

Tenure  decisions  are  based  in 
part  on  research  work  and  pub- 
lishing, as  well  as  teaching  abil- 
ity in  the  classroom.  "Williams 
is  a  hybrid.  They  want  people 
who  are  totally  committed  to 
teaching,  but  they  also  want 
excellent  scholars.  That's  what 
leads  to  the  inordinate  burden," 
said  a  professor  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous. 

"I  think  it's  impossible  to  see 
yourself  as  doing  both  excel- 
lently .  .  .  especially  if  you  want 
to  have  a  family.  There's  also  an 
area  called  the  personal  ...  I 
think  one  of  the  problems  is  that 
the  private  has  to  be  sacri- 
ficed." he  said. 

Bradburd  notes  the  same 
problem.  "More  often  than  not, 
especially  in  the  case  of  large 
research  institutions,  prospec- 
tive faculty  are  judged  almost 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  their 
research.  Unfortunately,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  not 
receiving  tenure  at  Williams, 
and  the  tighter  the  job  market, 
the  more  we  as  faculty  feel  obli- 
gated to  devote  our  time  to 
research. 

"We  feel  resentful  of  the  stu- 
dents who  make  demands  on 
our  time,  and  of  the  institution 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Faculty  squeezes  '83  exam  period 


{tate  Sales  Tax : 

*JteckwaH 

COMPUTER  SPIN  BALANCE  •8.78  on  most  w^•ol8 

OPEN:  Monday  thru  Friday  10  am  -6  pm, 
Saturday  9  am-  12  pm 

LOCATED  M  ROUTE  43.  HANCOCK.  MASS..  4  MILES 
SOUTH  OF  ROUTE  7  AND  43  MTERSECTIOM 

413-458-5533 


by  (ireg  Pliska 

The  faculty  approved  the 
1982-83  proposed  calendar 
nearly  unanimously  last  Wed- 
nesday, after  brief  discussion. 

As  .set  forth  by  Calendar  and 
Schedule  Committee  chairman 
Prof.  Paul  Clark,  next  year's 
schedule  remains  the  same  as 
this  year's,  with  a  H-day  exam 
period  in  the  fall  and  fi  days  in 
the  spring.  Clark  assured  the 
faculty  that  immediate  adjust- 
ment of  the  schedule  would  be 
possible  next  fall  if  problems  in 
the  spring  semester  became 
evident  this  year. 

A  shorter  spring  exam  period 
allows  graduation  to  take  place 
at  the  end  of  Mav,  rathci  than  in 


CONSERVATION 

Students  leaving  campus  for 
the  Thanksgiving  vacation  can 
help  the  College  save  on  the 
cost  of  energy  by  doing  a  quick 
"energy  check"  before  leaving, 
according  to  the  Energy  Con- 
servation Committee 
The  Committee  and   its  chair- 
man Robert  Kozelka  urge  stu- 
dents to  do  the  following 
—close  storm  windows  properly 
—close  inner  windows  properly 
—  Pull  shades  and  curtains 
—Unplug  large  appliances 
—Turn  out  lights 


early  June.  An  extra  sixth  day 
could  conceivably  be  squeezed 
into  the  schedule,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Clark,  "given  the  present 
time  none  of  the  alternatives 
are  better,  at  least  not  until 
after  the  evaluation  of  the  des- 
cribed calendar." 

Al.so  presented  at  the  faculty 
meeting  Wednesday  were  the 
results  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget.  According  to  Provost  J. 
Hodge  Markgraf,  out  of  $27  mil- 
lion, $H  million  went  toward  aux- 
iliary costs,  including  housing 
and  phones,  and  $21  million  to 
general  education.  Of  this  last. 
48  percent  funded  faculty, 
library  and  computer  facilities, 
research,  and  departmental 
budgets,  12  percent  went  toward 
financial  aid,  11  percent  to 
Buildings  and  (hounds.  7  per- 
cent to  student  services  and 
approximat(»ly  ?>  percent  each  to 
all  others,  including  adminis- 
tration, athletics  and  alumni. 

Input  to  the  general  education 
funds  came  largely  from  tuition 
and  fees  (f>r)  percent),  with  the 
endowment  and  grants  supply- 
ing 21  and  17  percent  respec- 
tively. According  to  Markgraf. 
reliance  on  tuition  is  fortunately 
low,  though  rising  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  percent  per  year. 

Treasui'er  William  Reed 
reported  an  increa.se  in  the 
market    value   of  the  College 


endowment  from  $98  million  to 
$119  million,  a  21  percent  return, 
as  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  irt  percent.  The 
endowment  per  student  at  Willi- 
ams, $51,900,  while  down  in 
actual  terms  over  10  years,  is 
still  far  above  the  national  level 
of  $13,450.  reported  Reed. 

College  Librarian  Lawrence 
E.  Wikander  reported  that  over 
50  percent  of  the  books  reported 
missing  from  College  libraries 
turn  up  within  a  few  days.  One 
quarter  of  them  are  found 
within  the  year,  and  about  20 
percent  are  lost  permanently. 

Wikander  opposes  any  elec- 
tronic monitoring  system  prim- 
arily on  the  grounds  that  it  will 
"lead  to  feelings  of  antagonism 
between  the  students  and  the 
library."  Further,  he  reports 
that  a  monitored  reserve  sec- 
tion at  I^rinceton  still  has  a  two 
percent  book  loss  rate,  while  the 
simple  closed  reserve  room  at 
Williams  lo.ses  less  than  one  per- 
cent per  year. 

The  faculty  al.so  heard  a 
report  from  Prof.  Robert 
Kozelka,  chairman  of  the 
Knergy  Con.servation  Commit- 
tee, who  stated  that  overall 
energy  and  fuel  costs  will  dou 
ble  over  the  next  10y(>ars,  with  a 
projected  College  energy  cost  of 
$3  million  in  1990. 


Record  budget  disputed 


EPHRAIM 


by  Kat>a  llokanson 

Contestment  of  the  Williams 
Record  budgcM  monopolized 
Wednesday's  College*  Council 
meeting  after  Sonia  Nazario  '82 
clairried  that  "\hv  Kecord  can 
be  published  foi'  half  the  cost." 

FinCom  had  recommended  at 
its  Sunday  meeting  that  .$2H()  be 
cut  from  Record  funds,  said 
Treasurer  Stcnc  Spears  '83, 
becau.se  Record  staff  members 
"pay  no  dues  and  sinc(Mhe  Com- 
mittee felt  that  printing  funds 
help  generate  the  ad  revenue 
that  has  been  u.sed  to  pay  for 
past  Record  banquets." 

The  cut,  which  had  brought 
FinCom's  recommendation  for 
the  Record  to  $13,440,  reflected 
the  $2H3.63  cost  of  last  year's 
banquet  for  2H  members  of  the 
staff. 

However,  Nazario  wished  to 
contest  the  amount  of  the  alloca- 
tion, saying  that,  according  to 
the  North  Adams  Transcript, 
the  Record  could  be  published 
by  the  Transcript  for  half  of 
what  it  presently  costs,  about 
$1,(KM)  per  10-page  issue.  The 
Record's  cost  to  a  student  per 
year  is  about  $H.10  for  30  issues, 
according  to  Spears. 

"The  only  problem  is  that 
layout  will  have  to  be  done  here 
(at  the  College),"  said  Nazario. 
"But  for  (a  savings  of)  $7,000, 
the  Record  can  get  people  to  do 
layout." 

Berkshire  Quad  representa- 
tive and  Record  co-editor  Steve 
Willard  '82  responded  that 
according  to  Transcript  editor 
Claire  Piaggi,  copy  for  a  Tues- 
day issue  would  have  to  be  in  "at 
least  by  Thursday  and  most  of  it 
by  Wednesday  of  the  previous 
week." 

"News  would  thus  be  five 
days  late,"  said  Willard. 

Nazario  said  that  according  to 
her  information,  "stories  could 
come  in  fairly  late.  Anyway.  I 
don't  feel  that  many  earth- 
shattering  things  occur  on  Sun- 
day and  Monday." 

After  more  disagreement  as 
to  what  the  Transcript's  actual 
deadline  would  be.  Willard 
called  for  an  impartial  arbiter 
to  settle  the  matter.  Prospect 


H()u.s<>  I  epi'c.sentative  Matt  Sha 
piro  '83  suggested  that  Directoi- 
of    Public    Information    Ray 
Hoyer  be  called  in. 

Willard  then  requested  Coun- 
cil for  enough  money  to  cover 
the  $7,000  printing  bill  owed  this 
semcvster.  The  Council  ap- 
proved \hv  amount  and  moved 
that  Ray  Boyer  be  requested  to 
determine  details  of  printing 
the  Record  at  the  Transcript 
and  report  to  the  December  2 
Council  meeting. 

It  was  later  d(>cided  that  the 
Record  would  submit  written 
printing  estimates  from  area 
printers  to  Boyer. 

The  Council  also  nniewed 
FinCom's  recommended 
budget  allocations  for  other 
groups.  The  Council  must 
approve  final  allocation  of  a 
total  of  $13B.781.41  in  SAT  funds 
this  year. 

In  reviewing  allocations,  the 
Council  approved  the  FinCom's 
increase  of  the  funds  of  the 
newly-formed  Asian  Link  from 
.$25  to  $1.0.50.  The  Student  Activi- 
ties Board  Coffeehouse  enter- 
tainment fund  rectMved  an 
additional  $450  after  Fitch- 
Currier  representative  and  SAB 
Business  Manager  Russell  Piatt 
'82  said  the  money  would  "make 
a  big  difference"  in  the  number 
of  additional  concerts  the  Cof- 
feehouse could  offer. 

Piatt  also  called  for  and 
received  Council  approval  of 
another  $1,W)()  in  Social  Cultu- 
ral Board  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  hiring  more  live  bands  for  all- 
College  parties. 

In  an  effort  to  show  student 
support  of  Winter  Study,  the 
Council  decided  to  get  permis- 
sion to  set  up  an  exhibit  in  Stet- 
son showing  past  WSP  projects. 

Additionally,  $1,600  was 
approved  as  "one-time  seed 
funds"  to  start  up  a  social 
science  journal  to  be  edited  by 
Adam  Merims  and  Greg  Heires, 
'83. 

The  Council  approved  budget 
requests  for  all  but  six  groups. 
These  six,  to  be  considered  at 
the  next  Council  meeting,  are 
the  Record,  Nexus,  Backtalk, 
WUFO,  and  men's  and  women's 
rugby. 
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Morale  is  down 


Continued  from  Page  6 
which  requires  participation  in 
governance.  That  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  we  went  into 
teaching  precisely  becau.se  we 
enjoyed  interaction  with 
students." 

Some  faculty  disagree  with 
the  severity  of  salary  and 
tenure  issues  and  their  effect  on 
morale.  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science  Gary  Jacob- 
sohn  said,  "I  think  people  are 
aware  of  what  the  discipline  has 
become  and  are  not  taken  by 
surprise  any  more  by  the 
demands  of  tenure  ...  I  think 
everyone  is  aware  that  tenure  is 
equated  with  good  teaching  and 
good  scholarship." 

He  admits  that  faculty  salar- 
ies have  declined:  "both  senior 
and  junior  people  are  depressed 
when  they  look  at  their  salaries 
in  comparison  to  fields  which 
they  don't  see  perhaps  as  being 
as  important  or  as  involving  as 
much  earlier  training."  How- 
ever, he  said,  "that's  another 
area  where  people  go  in  with 
their  eyes  wide  open." 


'Junk  mail"  hits  home 


by  Paul  Sabhah 

I  went  to  my  mailbox  with  the 
same  nonchalance  that  I  always 
feel.  Upon  reading  its  contents, 
I  stopped  to  think  and  then,  as  if 
by  reflex,  I  prepared  to  throw 
the  "junk  mail"  away.  But  I 
didn't  this  time.  I  kept  it  to  read 
again.  If  you  made  the  mistake 
that  I  almost  made,  take  this 
opportunity  to  think  a  minute. 

After  spending  two  and  a  half 
years  on  this  campus,  I've 
become  conditioned.  I  guess  I 
didn't  notice  it  until  now.  I've 
been  conditioned  to  disregard 
most  things  that  the  Feminist 
Alliance  says  as  just  wholesale 
bickering.  I've  been  conditioned 
to  disregard  most  things  that 
the  BSU  says  as  just  whoU\sale 
bickering.  I  realize  now  that 
th.'M  conditio. iing  process 
occurred  almost  entirely  with- 
out my  knowledge,  certainly 
without  my  consent,  and 
obviously  with  the  influence  of 
sexism,  and  racism.  It  almost 
made  me  throw  tho.se  flyers 
away  again  without  thinking 
twice. 

I'm  sp(»aking  of  the  notices  we 
all  received  last  week  regarding 
sexual  attacks  and  harassmi^nt 
on  campus.  One  was  from  the 
Dean's  Office,  and  one  was  from 
the  Feminist  Alliance.  They 
were  worded  rather  differently, 


and  it  made  me  wonder  what  the 
real  truth  was.  Was  there  really 
a  rape  on  campus,  or  "just"  an 
assault?  I  realize  now  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  a 
crime  and  an  attempted  crime: 
the  intent  is  what  matters. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that 
the  Feminist  Alliance  just 
informed  me  that  sexual 
attacks  have  taken  place  and  do 
take  place  on  this  campus  .  .  . 
And  I  almost  disregarded  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
community  did  disregard  it. 

I  suppo.se  that  if  you  think  of  a 
rape  as  an  abstract  entity,  as 
something  far  removed  from 
these  ivory  towers  and  ivy 
walls,  you  could  disregard  a 
warning.  But  a  rape  shouldn't 
have  to  actually  occur  for  you  to 
take  an  issue  li,ke  this  seriously, 
because  if  it  did.  it  would  be  too 
late  to  take  preventive  mea- 
sures. It  is  al.so  easier  for  a  man 
to  disregard  this  warning 
because  it  poses  no  direct  threat 
to  him.  liut  a  rape  shouldn't 
have  to  hit  home  for  you  to  real 
ize  that  your  friends  may  be  in 
danger. 

How  many  incidents  will  it 
take  to  dust  the  cobwebs  from 
p(H)ple's  heads?  How  riiany 
cross  burnings  and  assaults 
must  we  witness?  Why  dot^s  it 


seem  as  if  the  administration  is 
doing  nothing?  These  aren't 
unreasonable  questions,  and 
now  they  aren't  being  asked  by 
some  babbling  liberal  or  cam- 
pus special-interest  group. 
They  should  be  asked  bv  eve- 
ryone, if  only  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  affect  everyone. 
That  means  you.  and  if  not  you, 
then  your  closest  friend,  neigh- 
bor, or  entry  mate. 

Whether  you  ascribe  to  the 
views  of  the  Feminist  Alliance 
or  not.  you  must  agree  that  rape 
is  absolutely  intolerable.  This 
campus  cannot  live  with  fear, 
and  it  should  not  have  to  live 
with  anger.  Our  educational 
goals  here  are  not  nurtured  in 
an  atmosphere  of  anger  or  fear; 
they  are  stifled  by  them. 

As  the  incidents  of  robbei*y. 
assault  and  racial  intimidation 
incrt^ase  on  this  campus,  and  on 
campuses  across  the  country, 
we  all  seem  to  look  the  other 
way.  We  find  it  very  ea.sy  to 
ignore  the  problems  of  the  out 
sidt^  world,  and  we  find  our 
s  (M  \'  (^  s  i  g  n  o  r  i  n  g  o  u  r  o  w  n 
problems  here  at  Williams. 

Before   it   hits   home,    I   sug 
gest    you    consider    that    prev 
entive  measures  are  going  to  be 
too  late,  after  something  goes 
wrong. 


Jacobsohn  does  not  see 
another  problem  with  faculty 
morale.  "Especially  in  political 
science  and  economics,  the 
growth  of  interest  in  that  is 
reflected  in  .some  healthy  ways 
and  some  perverse  ways."  he 
said. 

"One  of  the  perverse  expres- 
sions is  that  there  are  many 
more  students  who  are  margi- 
nally  interested,    whereas   the 
students  in  those  departments 
with  fewer  students  are  more 
concentrated    and    focused    in 
interest,  because  the  discipline 
is  not  readily  perceived  as  being 
functionally    useful    in    career 
terms.    That's    undermining 
morale— mine,  anyway." 

Jacobsohn  noted  that  56  per- 
cent of  the  majors  are  concen- 
trated in  four  departments— ec- 
onomics, history,  English,  and 
political  science— and  that 
these  departments  are  much 
more  likely  to  attract  students 
who  are  interested  in  using  their 
majors  as  a  springboard  to  pro- 
fessional schools  or  good  jobs. 

Bradburd  finds  the  same 
problem.  "It's  frustrating 
becau.se  we  are  very  excited 
about  our  intellectual  disci- 
plines and  we  have  great  diffi- 
culty eliciting  from  students  a 
similar  degree  of  excitement." 


he  said.  "Students  respond 
more  to  the  entertainment 
value  of  the  class  than  to  the 
intellectual  stimulation." 

Again,  agreement  is  not  uni- 
versal.   Acting    Dean    of    the 
Faculty  and  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish John  Reichert  asserted  that 
with  regard  to  student  interest 
he  is  "sure  it's  a  feeling  that 
some  individuals  might  have, 
but  it  doesn't  strike  me  as  a 
faculty     morale    problem.    I 
wouldn't    be    surprised    if    job 
market  conditions  and  the  econ- 
omy are  making  students  more 
career  and  future  and  grade- 
oriented     in     their     thinking- 
some  students,  I  don't  know  how 
many— than  in  the  '60s,   when 
people  felt  that  the  world  was  all 
before  them." 

The    most   optimistic    sum- 
mation was  offered  by  Reichert. 

"I  would  say  that,  given  the 
difficulties  that  people  in  this 
profession  face,  morale  here  is 
high,"  he  said.  "People  come  to 
Williams  because  they  want  a 
place  where  they  can  teach  good 
students  and  where  they  are 
respected  as  researchers,  scho- 
lars, poets,  artists,  whatever, 
and  I  think  that  given  those 
problems  we  all  face,  people 
find  it  to  bo  That  kind  of  place." 
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CEP  discusses  proposal 
for  "critical  area"  studies 


PURPLE  VALLEY 


by  SUTTON 


by  C'raiK  \  cnahlo 

A  proposal  to  add  to  Williams' 
curriculum  a  "Division  I\"* 
encompassing  non  Wcstcin, 
"critical  area"  studios  wascon- 
sidorcd  at  a  joint  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  Jewish  Pol- 
itical Action  Committee  meet- 
ing Wednesday. 

Dean  Francis  Oakley  submit- 
ted   the    proposal,    which   was 
called    "the    most    important 
topic   (the  CKP)   will  consider 
this  year"  by  Dan  Sullivan  '82. 
JPAC    and    other    minority 
organizations  met  to  discuss  the 
proposal  as  a  first  step  towards 
organizing    campus-wide    sup 
port  for  the  measure,  which  was 
designed  to  encourage  students 
to  take  courses  that  focus  upon 
"critical  areas"  like  women's 
and  .Jewish  studies,  foreign  lan- 
guages,   and    non  Western 
cultures. 

The  discussion  quickly 
became  a  debate.  While  all 
present  believed  that  there  is  a 
need  to  increase  student  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  other 
civilizations,  there  was  dis- 
agreement over  the  merits  of 
the  Oakley  Proposal  and  on 
whether  enrollment  in  "critical 
area"  courses  should  be 
required. 

The  CEP's  discussion  on  the 
proposal,  according  to  member 
Rich  Henderson  '8."?,  centered  on 
a  possible  conflict  with  the  the- 
ory behind  the  divisional 
structure. 
"While  the  divisional  svstem 


is  based  upon  education  in  dif 
ferent  ways  of  thinking,  differ 
ent  approaches  to  learning,  the 
Oakley  Proposal  intioduces  a 
division  based  mostly  on  sub- 
ject matter,"  he  explained. 

Other  proposals  were  dis- 
cussed, among  these  were  the 
inclusion  of  "critical  area" 
courses  among  the  courses 
required  of  majors  in  each 
department,  and  an  obligation 
that  the  present  Divisions  I  and 
II  requirements  be  fulfilled  with 
"critical"  courses. 

Some  participants  questioned 
whether  the  College  should 
require  students  to  enroll  in 
courses  concerning  non- 
Western  cultures. 

"When  students  arrive  here, 
we  are  essentially  still  high 
school  seniors.  We  rely  on  the 
College  to  guide  and  direct  us 
into  the  proper  channt^ls."  re- 
sponded Byron  Walker  '82. 

Despite  disagreements,  most 
present  agreed  upon  the  merit 
of  some  change.  Mark  Raffman 
'82  concludtxJ  the  discussion  by 
urging  those  present  to  inform 
others  of  the  importance  of  sup- 
porting any  proposal  that  rai.ses 
awareness  in  topics  that  go 
beyond  the  concerns  of  the 
Western  world. 

Raffman  added,  "If  there  are 
people  who  are  interested,  at 
some  later  date  when  decisions 
are  being  made  in  the  CEP 
about  this  issue,  it  is  important 
to  get  them  together  in  the  pinch 
to  push  this  thing  through." 


Women  assaulted 

Continued  from  Page  1 


victim  agreed  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  case." 

Mclntire  said  the  victim  was 
unwilling  to  instigate  legal 
action  against  the  male  student. 

O'Connor  and  Mclntire  would 
not  reveal  further  details  about 
this  incident  as  to  maintain  con- 
fidentality.  "It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Deans'  Office  not  to  release 
the  name  of  the  victim."  said 
Mclntire. 

O'Connor  said  the  Deans' 
Office  gets  about  three  rumors 
of  rape  a  year  and  that  this  was 
the  only  one  "that  turned  out  to 
be  true." 

However,  "we  do  get  about 
one  or  two  cases  a  year  of  physi- 
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cal  assault  on  women,"  he  said. 
His  office  is  "equally  concerned 
about  various  kinds  of  harass 
ment  .  .  .  the  whole  range  of 
things  you  could  call  sexist 
behavior,"  he  remarked. 

"Women  have  to  know  that 
they  don't  have  to  put  up  with 
it,"  O'Connor  emphasized.  "We 
can't  do  anything  until  it's 
reported  ...  In  all  cases,  pri- 
vacy is  guaranteed." 

He  admitted  that  often  stu- 
dents may  be  reluctant  to 
approach  the  Deans'  Office  with 
complaints.  "I  guess  we  have  an 
image  problem"  he  said.  "I 
believe,  however,  that  we  are 
the  ones  best  placed  to  deal  sen- 
sitively with  these  issues." 

The  Deans*  Office  and  the 
Feminist  Alliance  both  released 
letters  to  all  students  last  week 
condemning  sexual  harassment 
and  urging  women  to  report 
such  acts.  According  to  O'Con- 
nor, the  Deans'  Office  and  the 
Alliance  are  "planning  a  panel 
in  January  on  the  broad  range  of 
harassment."  Self-defense 
courses  for  women  are  also 
planned  for  .lanaury,  he  said. 
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Winter  Study  challenged 


Continued  from  Page  1 
concluded.  "If  there  is  no  solu- 
tion, I  don't  see  15-week  semes- 
ters as  bad  . . .  the  pace  would  be 
a  bit  more  relaxed  than  (the 
present)  12-week  semesters." 

Although  History  Professor 
Robert  Dalzell  has  had  "marve- 
lous experiences"  with  his 
WSP's  in  Deerfield.  Mass.,  he 
has  "gravedoubts"  based  on  his 
colleagues'  experiences. 

"The  feeling  is  that  there  is 
sufficient  doubt  about  (Winter 
Study's)  educational  appropri- 
ateness that  it  is  appropriate 
now  to  consider  alternatives," 
he  said. 

Dalzell  and  Charles  Karelis  of 
the  philosophy  department 
have  proposed  a  "General  Stu- 
dies" program  to  be  taught  in 
small  discussion  sections  to  all 
freshmen  and  juniors.  Sopho- 
mores and  seniors  could  remain 
on  campus  if  they  wished,  but 
would  be  free  from  academic 
requirements. 

Widespread  Support 

Many  professors  support  Win- 
ter Study.  Chairman  of  the 
Music  Department  Douglas 
Moore  explained  the  value  of 
the  period  to  the  performing 
arts.  "Students  can  rehearse 
and  perform  as  en.sembles  free 
of  other  pressures  .  . .  this  is  true 
of  all  the  performing  arts,  not 
just  music."  Moore  did  recom- 
mend tightening  the  program 
academically. 

Chemistry  Professor  .J. 
Hodge  Markgraf  was  enthusias- 
tic about  the  value  of  Winter 
Study  to  students  doing 
research  work  in  the  sciences. 
"All  students  involved  in  exper- 
iments have  derived  enormous 
benefit,"  he  said.  "It's  an  intro- 
duction to  research  as  it's  prac- 
ticed in  grad  .schools.  Nothing 
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approaches    this    level    of 
intensity." 

"Winter  Study  can  be 
improved,  sure,"  said  Mark- 
graf, "but  let's  save  what'sgood 
about  it." 

Sports,  Interns 

Athletic  Director  Robert 
Peck  al.so  supported  Winter 
Study.  "I'm  very  favorable,  "  he 
said.  ". .  .There's  less  pressure. 
We  see  a  much  more  relaxed, 
fresher  student.  I  don't  know 
anyone  in  the  department  who 
doesn't  think  it's  good." 

Peck  mentioned  the  high  level 
of  student  participation  in 
recreational.  P.E.,  and  intram- 
ural activities  as  well  as  inter- 
scholastic  sports  as  benefits  of 
the  period.  "I  hope  we  maintain 
Winter  Study  as  it  is  now,"  con- 
cluded Peck. 

"I'm  a  very  strong  advocate 
of  Winter  Study,"  observed 
Barbaia-.Ian  Wilson,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Career  Counseling. 
"Students  can  try  career  choi- 
ces through  internships  that 
many  couldn't  have  at  any  other 
time."  If  Winter  Study  were 
abandoned,  said  Wilson,  "the 
College  would  have  to  come  up 
with  other  ways  for  students  to 
have  these  experiences.  This 
would  be  a  real  challenge 
for  us."  Director  of  Admissions 
Phil  Smith  cited  Winter  Study's 
appeal  to  students.  "Students 
perceive  it  as  a  very  attractive     study,  and  its  importance  to  the 


"the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Williams  curricu- 
lum .  .  .  It's  a  definite 
plus  for  an  institution  to  have 
something  unique  or  defining." 

"There  are  cases  where 
faculty  have  done  a  lot  of  work 
setting  up  a  course  which  no  one 
takes,  or  if  they  do,  no  one  works 
in,"  Chandler  admitted.  "If  the 
College  wants  the  WSP  pre- 
served, that  problem  will  really 
have  to  be  solved  somehow." 

"There  definitely  has  been  a 
decline  in  what  one  would  call 
academic  courses,"  he  noted. 
"Perhaps  we  have  gone  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  the 
experiential." 

"I  think  there  can  be  a 
medium,"  Chandler  concluded. 
"If  Winter  Study  is  to  be  educa- 
tionally viable,  there  has  to  be  a 
recommitment  along  the  line- 
faculty  as  well  as  students." 
Student    opinion    appears 

solidly  behind  Winter  Study. 
"Students  are  very  favorable  to 
Winter  Study,"  said  Review 
Committee  member  Jane  Lop)es 
'82,  "but  there  are  a  number 
who  could  see  changes  .  .  .  there 
is  interest  in  more  challenging 
courses,  and  more  input  into 
what's  offered."  College  Coun- 
cil President  Freddy  Nathan  '83 
commented  that  "the  students  I 
have  talked  with  recognize  the 
educational    value    of    Winter 


feature  of  the  curriculum  ...  I 
have  some  worries  about  what 
would  happen  if  we  didn't  have 
it,"  he  commented. 

Unique  Feature 

President  John  Chandler  de- 
fined Winter  Study's  value  as 


College's  liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum. This  is  not  to  say  that  it . . . 
is  not  without  some  problems." 
"In  the  case  of  Winter  Study, 
to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake,"  said  Nathan. 


Fasters  help  Nicaragua 


by  Katyu  Hokanson 

Over  one-quarter  of  the  stu- 
dent body  donated  $3.10  each  to 
Oxfam  America's  self-help  pro- 
grams in  Nicaragua  by  pledg- 
ing not  to  eat  in  campus  dining 
halls  on  Thursday. 

Oxfam'6  "Fast  for  a  World 
Harvest"  has  been  held  every 
year  since  1974  on  the  Thursday 
before  Thanksgiving.  Williams 
students  have  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  forego  College  meals  on 
F'ast  day  in  return  for  money 
sent  to  Oxfam  by  the  College  for 
the  past  several  years. 

The  total  amount  of  money 
raised  was  about  $1,H.'>0,  which 
includes  donations.  The  Willi- 
ams Hunger  Action  Project  has 
coordinated  the  campus  wide 
fast  sign-up  for  the  past  five 
years.  Some  523  students  signed 


up  this  year. 

'  'The  money  will  go  directly  to 
Nicaragua."  said  WHAP  spo- 
kesperson Leila  O'Connell  '84. 
"It  goes  for  literacy  programs, 
land  development,  agrarian 
reform  programs— all  oriented 
toward  long-term  benefits,  edu- 
cational benefits." 

According  to  Oxfam-America 
literature,  over  $1.5  million  has 
been  contributed  by  fasters  to 
self-help  projects  over  the  past 
seven  years.  About  15-20  million 
people  die  every  year  from 
"chronic  malnutrition." 
according  to  Oxfam  informa- 
tion. 

"Even  if  people  didn't  make  it 
through  the  whole  day  fasting," 
said  O'Connell.  "the  imp>or- 
tance  was  in  consciousness- 
raising." 


Letters 
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Not  Offensive 

To  the  editor: 

In  response  to  the  letter 
(11/17/81)  by  the  people  who 
"are  disturbed  by  the  Philo- 
sophy 221  questionnaire"  on 
sexuality.  I  must  say  that  the 
letter  left  me  perturbed  and  dis- 
turbed. If  these  pc^ople  who 
claimed  that  the  questionnaire 
assumed  that  everyone  reading 
it  had  engaged  in  sexual  activity 
and  that  this  implicitly 
approved  of  pre-marital  sex. 
"adding  its  acceptance  to  the 
social  norm"  I  strongly  suggest 
that  they  reread  the  question- 
naire. The  very  first  set  of  ques- 
tions was:  "Have  you  had  some 
form  of  sex  in  your  life?  Are  you 
a  virgin?  What  are  your  feelings 
about  virginity?  (Is pre-marital 
sex  moral?)" 

I  do  not  see  an  assumption 
that  everyone  has  had  sex  here 
by  any  means,  and  the  questions 
that  followed  were  geared 
toward  the  sexually  expe- 
rienced (as  that  is  what  the 
questionnaire  declared  itself  to 
be  about— sexuality.)  The  final 
question  asked  for  comments  on 
the  questionnaire  itself.  It  was 
refreshing  to  see  an  open, 
healthy  survey  which  could 
reveal  important  aspects  of  our 
lives  to  us  in  a  social  context. 
The  false  accusation  made  by 
last  week's  letter  implies  cen- 
sorship (ridiculously  enough) 
not  of  a  statement  but  of  ques- 
tions left  to  be  answered  by  the 
reader,  showing  the  continua- 
tion of  the  repressive  attitude 
here  at  Williams.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  ask  that  in  the 
future,  more  discretion  be  exer- 
cised in  reading  and  complain- 
ing about  questionnaires. 

Sincerely. 
Lisa  Louis  '82 


Popular  coach  to  lose  job  in  budget  cutback 


1  he  Athletic  Department 
plans  to  eliminate  the  coaching 
position  now  held  by  Marc 
Ellington  at  the  end  of  this  aca- 
demic year,  according  to 
Athletic  Director  Robert  Peck. 
The  swim  team  has  mounted  a 
protest  drive  to  save  Ellington, 
who  coaches  JV  soccer  and 
lacrosse  and  is  an  assistant 
swim  coach. 

Peck  explained  that  this  cut 
was  prompted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  80s  report.  "We  had  to 
take  $60,000  worth  of  cuts  .  .  . 
we're  losing  2.2  jobs  and  have 
already  eliminated  four  JV 
teams."  The  other  personnel 
reductions  will  come  through 
two  anticipated  retirements, 
said  Peck.  He  estimated  the  Col- 
lege would  save  $10,000-$13,(MM) 
with  the  elimination  of  Elling- 
ton's position. 

"It's  a  real  injustice,"  said 
diver  Jim  Stockton  '83.  "The 
position  Ellington  holds  is 
essential.  Without  an  assistant, 
Coach  (Carl)  Samuelson  will  be 
responsible  for  both  the  men's 
and  women's  teams,  about  60 
people.  The  football  team  has  a 
comparable  numt)er  of  people 
but  has  six  assistant  coaches. 
Peck  isn't  planning  to  cut  one  of 
them  ...  I  think  he's  giving  the 
swim  team  an  unfair  turn." 

Stockton  also  charged  that 
"the  decision  was  made  with 
minimal  student  input.  No  one 
knew  this  was  being  con- 
sidered." 

Peck  countered,  "We  made 
the  decision  pretty  democrati- 
cally and  with  a  lot  of  participa- 
tion from  the  department." 

He  said  that  the  Athletic 
Department  met  with  represen- 
tatives of  various  sports  and 
with  the  Committee  on  the  80s 
two  years  ago  when  the  cuts 
were  first  being  discussed. 
When  the  final  figures  were 
decided    upon,    the    Athletic 


"Id  like  to  stay.  Given  the  opportun- 
ity, I  would  stay.  I  feel  that  Ive  done 
a  good  job  here.  If  I  have  to  move 
on,  that  s  just  a  move  that  I  have  to 
make." 


Department  formed  a  six- 
person  internal  committee 
elected  by  department 
members.  This  committee 
decided  where  the  cuts  were  to 
be  made. 

Peck  said  that  the  depart- 
ment would  hire  part-time  div- 
ing and  .soccer  coaches  and  fill 
the  lacrosse  spot  from  within 
the  department.  "We  would 
prefer  to  have  full-time  people, 
but  we  have  to  adjust.  There  will 
be  some  loss  of  program.  We 
tried  to  be  as  least  disruptive  as 
we  could." 

He  added  that  Ellington 
would  leave  at  the  end  of  this 
year  anyway.  "There  are  two 
rotating  jobs  within  the  Athletic 
Department  that  are  given  to 
younger  people  with  limited 
backgrounds  and  coaching 
experience.  We  offer  them  three 
one-year  contracts  .  .  .  it's  all 
very  clear  that  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  they  go,  no  matter 
how  good  they  are,"  Peck  said. 

Ellington  is  In  the  third  year 
here.  The  other  rotating  slot  is 
occupied  by  Carmen  Palladino, 
who  is  an  assistant  football  and 
track  coach.  Palladino  is  also  in 
his    third    year,    and    will    be 


WWUFO  wins  some,  loses  some 


WWUFO,  the  new  Williams 
all-female  frisbee  team,  played 
two  games,  its  first  and  last  of 
the  season,  two  weeks  ago  at  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Ulti- 
mate Frisbee  Tournament. 
U.Mass  hosted  eight  women's 
and  sixteen  men's  frisbee  teams 
competing  for  a  spot  at  the 
Nationals  in  Austin.  Texas  this 
Thanksgiving. 

WWUFO's  first  game  was 
with  the  top-seeded  Boston 
Ladies  Ultimate  (BLU).  Des- 
pite WWUFO's  color  and  inex- 
haustible psyche.  BLU's 
technical  superiority  and  vast 
experience    gave    them    the 


advantage,  winning  the  game 
20+  to  4.  Undaunted,  the  WUFO 
women  cruised  into  their  second 
game  against  the  fourth-seeded 
Barnard  women. 

Freezing  temperatures  were 
a  temporary  depressant,  but  the 
tight  zone  defense  of  the  seven 
member  team  proved  to  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  Barnard 
stomp.  Playing  the  point  posi- 
tions. Marian  Bushnell  '82  and 
Amy  Wilbur  '83  consistently 
denied  the  thrower.  The  mid- 
dles Karin  Liiv  '83.  Fran  Toler 
'84,  and  Sandy  Ladoulis 
squeezed  the  enemy  out.  Bunny 
killers   Banu   Qureshi   '83  and 


Angela  Papademetriou  'S3 
smashed  attempted  passes  to 
the  end  zone. 

Having  no  substitutes,  the 
women  relied  on  the  other  team 
to  keep  scoj;;e.  Discovering  they 
were  ahead  4-2  at  halftime, 
WWUFO  formed  an  energy  cir- 
cle, joining  hands  around  an 
orange  disc,  and  launched  the 
second  half.  Controlling  the 
hefty  winds  better  than  Bar- 
nard, WWUFO  cruised  into  a  7-6 
victory.  Players  Marian  and 
Banu  commented,  "WWUFO  is 
so  hot,  we  should  shine  in  our 
spring  season." 
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expected  to  leave,  although  "we 
will  give  him  an  extra  grace 
year  if  he  absolutely  doesn't 
find  a  job,"  said  Peck.  "We're 
willing  to  do  this  as  long  as 
we're  not  eliminating  the  posi- 
tion completely." 

"We  operate  pretty  much  the 
same  for  every  single  sport," 
Peck  continued.  "Football  has 
had  a  whole  lot  of  changes.  Our 
game  with  Tufts  used  to  be  an 
overnight,  but  now  it's  a  one- 
day  trip  .  .  .  This  change  wasn't 
greeted  with  any  super  enthusi- 
asm by  the  team.  I  don't  think 
(football)  is  a  good  target 
here." 

According  to  Peck,  the  swim 
team  would  be  forced  to  use  a 
part-time  diving  coach  even 
without  this  cut.  The  rotating 
position  usually  includes  .JV 
hockey  instead  of  swimming  but 
"we  agreed  to  switch  the  assign- 
ment for  three  years,  knowing 
that  we  would  go  back  to  the 
original  combination,"  said 
Peck. 

Swim  Coach  Carl  Samuelson 
remarked.  "I'm  concerned 
about  being  able  to  find  some- 
one part-time.  I  haven't  found 
anyone  yet.  and  I  can't  possibly 


do  all  the  coaching  myself." 
Swimmer  Liz  .Jex  '83  added. 

"Marc  is  an  extremely  well- 
qualified  coach.  I  doubt  that  we 
can  easily  replace  him.  He's 
worked  extremely  well  with  the 
program— it  seems  outrageous 
to  cut  him  .  .  .  When  someone 
works  that  well,  you  give  them 
more  years.  " 

Peck  said  it  was  possible  for 
rotating  coaches  to  move  into 
permanent  spots  in  the  depart- 
ment if  "there  is  a  parallel  job 
open.  So  far,  one  hasn't  come 
up.  I  don't  create  jobs." 

The  rotating  positions  were 
instituted  "about  six  years 
ago,"  according  to  Peck.  "We 
were  not  getting  much  turnover 
in  junior  places.  I  was  afraid  we 
would  become  too  top-heavy  .  . . 
this  way,  we  get  new  blood  into 
the  department." 

Peck  saw  no  problem  with 
lack  of  continuity  in  coaching 
spots.  "When  you're  talking 
about  assistant  coaches,  I  think 
it's  healthy.  We've  continually 
had  good  people." 

Ellington  is  the  third  person  to 
hold  his  position.  The  other  two 
left  after  two  years  on  the  job 
because,  "they  found  better 
jobs."  according  to  Peck. 

Stockton  also  claimed  that 
"Peck  has  a  very  suspicious 
record  with  black  coaches. 
They  just  don't  offer  them 
enough  security.  I  don't  want  to 
scream  racist . . .  because  some- 
thing like  that  is  ver\-  hard  to 
prove.  " 

Peck  responded.  "This 
department's  record  is  super. 
It's  the  best  in  the  college. 
We've  had  black  staff  for  11 
years  ...  all  have  gone  on  to 
good  jobs."  They  leave  because 
they've  gotten  better  jobs.  It's 
verv  understandable." 
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Harriers  take  Ail-American 
honors  in  Wisconsin  meet 


by  Patricia  llcllinan 

In  conditions  better  suited  to 
cross-eountry  skiing  than  run- 
ning. Co-captains  Sue  Mar- 
chant  and  Li/  Martineau 
became  the  first  p]phs  to  gain 
All  American  status  in  cross 
country  at  the  NCAA  Division 
III  nationals  in  Kenosha,  Wis- 
consin Saturday. 

The  course  was  encrusted  in 
a  layer  of  snow  and  ice;  the 
temperature  well  below  freez- 
ing. The  Williams  women 
were  prepared  for  the  cold  and 
snow,  having  bought  three 
pairs  of  "raspberry  ice"  tights 
for  the  occasion,  and  racing 
for  the  first  time  with  spikes, 
which  they  had  to  tape  to  their 
feet,  to  make  sure  they  didn't 
come  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
race. 

Marchant  set  the  pace  for 
the  Williams  team,  going  out 
strong  and  holding  her  posi- 
tion for  the  entire  3.1  mile 
course.  Undaunted  by  the  icy, 
muddy  slopes,  she  smoked  to 
the  finish  in  14th  place,  in  a 
time  of  19:54. 

Behind  Marchant  was  Mar- 
tineau, who  ran  a  smart  race, 
holding  back  somewhat  until 
most   of  the  major  obstacles 


were  overcome,  and  then  pick 
ing  up  h<M-  pace  to  moxe  from 
2Hth  to  18th  position. 

Both  girls  won  themselv(\s 
All-American  status  in  the 
first  women's  NCAA  nationals 
in  history.  Ask(»d  how  they  felt 
about  their  performances. 
Marchant  .said.  "Wewerc^able 
to  run  relaxed  and  strong." 
Martineau  felt  that  the  expe- 
rience which  the\'  gained  at 
the  Division  I  New  Elngland's 
and  \ho  Division  III  New  Kng 
land  Regionals  helped  them  to 
maintain  this  relaxed  attitude. 

The  third  representative  of 
the  Williams  team  seemed  to 
suffer  from  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  wrong  time.  Feel- 
ing a  bit  off-color,  dc^spite  hor 
puiple  tights.  Tricia  Hellman 
slipped  and  slid  her  way  to  a 
disappointing  'M\h  spot.  All 
three  felt  th(>  (>xp(Mience  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  their 
education. 

Williams  was  unable  to 
enter  a  full  team,  due  to  NP'S- 
CAC  rulings,  but  the  strength 
of  this  year's  team  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  a  team 
they  had  beaten  consistently 
all  year.  Southeastern  Mass., 
took  fourth  in  the  NCAA 
standings. 


B-Ball  beats  Yugoslavs,  95-91 


With  four  retuining  starttMs 
and  a  numbtM'  of  promising 
players,  the  men's  basketball 
team  is  optimistic  about  the 
1981  19S2  season.  Having  fin 
ished  last  y(\»r  on  a  succt>ssful 
streak,  winning  three  of  its  last 
four  games  including  an  ups(>t 
victory  ovei-  Amheist  in  the 
Lord  .ieff's  home  gym  in  the  last 
game,  the  scjuad  is  looking  to 
pick  up  wher(>  it  left  off. 

In  its  first  pre-sea.son  tune  up. 
Williams  faced  a  touiing  Yugos 
lavian  ttMm  in  a  scrimmag(>  on 
Saturday.  Th(^  Yugoslavians 
were  considerably  old(M  and 
bigg(M-  than  the  Kphmen.  but 
spe(>d  and  aggressiveness  weie 


on  the  Williams  side  and  led  to  a 
9rvHl  victory  for  the  Puiple. 

Senior  co-captain  .leff  Fasulo 
and  sophomore  guard  Ait  Pido 
liano  led  the  scorers  with  2'2 
points  apiece.  Co-captain  Al 
L(»wis  chipped  in  IH  in  addition 
to  his  usual  exciting  ballhan- 
dling  and  ic^bounding. 

Th(>  ^' ug()sla\ia  ns.  who 
brought  a  friendly  and  good- 
natund  attitud(>  to  the  game, 
played  well  in  the  first  half. 
After  halftime.  they  played 
their  substitutes  and  lost  their 
\oni\.  A  last  minute  comeback 
with  the  starters  in  the  game  fell 
shoit.  (iuard  and  team  leader 
Srecko.Iaric  had  14  points  whil(> 
»;■  9".  2,T2  lbs.  Zelko  Marelja  and 


Senior  Joe  Daignault  lofts  a  shot  in 
Yugoslavian  touring  team. 


the  Ephs  scrimmage  with  the  veteran 

(Farley) 


Swimmers  compete 
in  long-distance  meet 


Facing  West  Coast  rivals, 
Pomona  Pitzer  College  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  men's  and  women's 
swim  teams  opened  their  sea- 
son Friday  night  in  a  dual  meet. 
The  expected  capacity  crowd 
was  diverted  by  the  touring 
Yugoslavian  basketball  team. 

Adding  to  the  Eph  swimmers' 
disappointment  was  that  the 
Pomona  swimmers  were  also 
absent— this  time  due  to  the  86 
percent  sunshine  in  their  home 
state. 

The  Eph  swimmers,  anxious 
to  compete,  were  undeterred  by 
the  lack  of  spectators  and  oppo- 
nents and  elected  to  run  the 
meet  over  the  phone. 

Some  new  challenges  arose 
with  the  unusual  format.  Some 
egos  were  threatened  by  having 
the  men  and  women  swim  right 
after  one  another,  particularly 
with  the  strength  of  the  Ephwo- 
men.  Senior  Jerry  Trieman  was 
stranded  without  assistance  in 
counting  to  twenty  (laps),  but 
finally  got  help  when  it  counted. 
Wheaton  College  exchange 
Marcia  Gutschte  discovered  the 
advantages  of  a  shaved  head 
when  her  bathing  cap  fell  off  in 
her  third  lap. 

Not  a  bit  confused  was  fresh- 
man Kim  Eckridge  who  man- 
aged to  tie  the  .school  record  in 
the  100  yard  breaststroke  after 
only  three  weeks  of  training. 
Similar  performances  were 
turned  in  by  new  Ephswimmers 
John  Pelosoin  the  100  yard  back 
and  Celia  Ciepiela  in  the  100 
yard  fly. 

The  first  half  of  the  meet 
ended  with  senior  .Jay  "Too 
Tall"  Thoman  stroking  his  way 
masterfully  through  the  breast- 
stroke  and  Liz  .lex  streaking  for 
the  ringing  telephone.  It  was 
Pomona  Pitzer  calling  with 
their  results. 

Veteran  swimmer  .Jeff  Mills 
'84  turned  in  a  top  performance 
in  the  1(K)  yard  free  as  did  fresh- 
man Jonna  Kuruczand  Rachel 


Stauffer.  After  the  men's  and 
women's  200  yard  free  relays, 
the  eight-swimmer-mixed- 
medley-chugging  relay  put  a 
crowning  touch  on  the  evening's 
competition. 

A  second  call  to  Pomona  and  a 
rapid  compilation  of  scores  con- 
firmed that  the  Eph  swimmers 
were  victorious.  The  final 
scores:  44-27. !i  for  the  women 
and  B2-19  for  the  men. 

A  more  conventional  meet 
will  take  place  December  2  at 
Muir  Pool  when  the  men  face 
UConn  at  4  p.m.  and  the  women 
take  on  Middlebury  at  7  p.m. 
The  meet  will  go  on  regardless 
of  sleet,  snow,  term  papers  or 
downed  phone  lines. 


Zivko  Ljubojevic  had  ten 
apiece.  Under  Head  Coach 
Faruk  Kolenovic.  th(»  team 
play(Hl  a  methodical  style  which 
featured  brilliant  shooting. 

The  remaining  two  starters 
foithe  Ephmen.  Scott  Olesen  'S.'i 
and  Steve  O'Day  'S.i,  each  had 
s(n(^n  points.  Also  playing  well 
for  Williams  were  .senior-  for- 
ward .loe  Daignault  with  seven 
points  and  sophomore  .John 
McNicholas  with  five. 

Head  Coach  Bob  Peck  was 
able  to  play  a  lot  of  players  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  this 
year.  Peck,  who  is  also  the 
Athletic  Director,  is  coaching 
the  varsity  for  the  first  time  due 
to  Coach  Curt  Tong's  sabbatical 
this  year.  The  only  other  chance 
for  Peck  to  see  the  team  in  game 
conditions  before  the  season 
starts  will  be  this  Sunday 
against  Wesleyan  University. 

The  season  starts  with  two 
tough  games  against  Hamilton 
and  Tufts.  The  Hamilton  game 
is  at  Lasell  Gymnasium  next 
Tuesdav  at  8:{K)  p.m. 

Chaffee 
wins  again 

Williamstown's  Clarence 
Chaffee  has  added  another  win 
to  his  string  of  tennis  tourna- 
ment victories.  This  one  estab- 
lishes him  as  the  national 
champion  in  the  USTA  senior 
divisions. 

Competing  against  11  of  the 
nation's  top-ranked  senior  ama- 
teur players,  Chaffee  came  out 
on  top  in  the  first  World-Series 
of  Super  Senior  Tennis  held  at 
the  Bitsy  (irant  Tennis  Center  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  at  the  end  of 
October.  This  win  was  the 
crowning  touch  for  Chaffee,  and  - 
follow(^d  hard  on  the  heels  of  his 
clinching  the  "super  senior" 
grand  slam  last  summer- 
championships  on  all  four  court 
surfaces  in  the  80-and-above 
age  group. 

His  recent  wins  have  been 
particularly  encouraging  for 
Chaffee,  who  returned  to  com- 
petitive tennis  during  the 
summer  with  a  pacemaker 
implanted  in  his  heart,  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack  last  April. 

Chaffee  expects  to  get  even 
stronger  as  he  gets  back  into 
shape  after  his  heart  attack. 
"I'm  not  back  to  where  I  was." 
he  says,  "but  I  .should  get  there 
by  next  summer." 


It's  the  next  best  thing  to  swimming  there 


by  Steve  Epstein 

A  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  my 
pU^asure  to  incur  the  wrath  of 
F^ood  Services,  my  matron,  and 
sophomore  footballer  Sean 
Crotty  in  an  article  lampooning 
the  new  DIALA-MENU  feature 
on  campus.  But,  what  the  heck, 
I  said.  It's  been  a  good  month  for 
annoying  people.  But  take  heart 
Ross  Keller,  your  DIAL-A- 
MENU  must  be  a  success.  For 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  and  the  swim  team 
has  now  instituted  DIAL-A- 
SWIM-MEET. 

Stuck  without  plane  far-e  to 
California,  and  not  willing  to 
swim  there  (Steve  lerardi  says 
the  (iulf  Stream  is  no  sweat,  but 
"that  Panama  Canal  is  a  drag  to 
butterfly  through")  the  team 
came  up  with  the  most  innova- 
tive way  possible  to  face  rivals 
Cal  Poly  Pitzer— over  the 
phone. 

A  line  was  set  up  between  Wil- 
liams and  Pitzer  ( Pitzer?? )  and 
the  two  squads  swam  their 
hearts  out  .  .  .  and  then  dialed 


direct  to  find  out  if  they'd  won  or 
lost  the  race.  Williams  won  both 
meets  handily,  proving  their- 
amazing  combined  abilities  in 
the  pool  and  on  the  phone.  We 
beat  them  44-27.5  for  the  women 
and  62-19  for  the  men.  Showing 
equal  dexterity  on  the  phone, 
the  combined  swim  teams 
flailed  the  unwitting  Californi- 
ans,  talking  about  everything 
from  the  weather  in  William- 
stown  (spashi)  to  the  supply 
side    views    of    (iary    Selinger- 

EPHUSIONS 


(ouch!  )  and  piled  up  another 
.score,  defecating  Pitzer-  243  mes- 
sage units  to  94. 

The  meet  worked  beautifully, 
and  the  I']phs  wcvv  thrilled  to 
win.  But  think  of  all  the  poten- 
tial problems  that  might  occur 
with  such  a  system. 

First,  world  records  might 
not  be  as  likely  with  such  a  sys- 
tem. What  if,  while  trying  tocall 
Pitzer-,  the  Ephs  encounttMcd  a 
wrong  number  or-  the  line  was 
busy.  I^oor  Cathy  Hartley  or 
Ben  Aronson  might  be  in  the 


pool  an  extra  six  or  seven  min- 
utes before  they  finally  got 
thr'ough.  This  could  cause  a 
team  to  be  slower  than  normal, 
as  well  as  more  shrivelled. 

Another  key  pi'oblem  is  just 
how  to  place  the  call.  Who  would 
pay?  Would  Pitzer-  accept  a  col- 
lect call  from  a  team  that  was 
beating  their-  trunks  off?  Or 
should  the  call  be  placed  per.son 
to  person  . . .  or-  should  it  bo  team 
to  team?  And  what  about  rates? 
If  this  continues,  will  meets  be 
moved  until  after  11:00  p.m., 
when  the  I'ates  go  down? 

F]ven  the  slogans  of  the  phone 
company  might  change,  like 
"Long  Distance,  the  next  best 
thing  to  swimming  there,"  or 
'Take  the  freestyle  for-  a  dollar- 
five,  take  your  sweet  timc^  when 
you  dive,  relax  the  first  three 
relays  will  always  cost  you 
less." 

The  last  threat  is  to  the  safety 
of  the  swimmers.  An  over- 
exhuberant  Coach  Plllington 
might  go  to  congratulate  a  wet 
swimmer  while  on  tne  phone 


and  inadvertently  shorten  his 
car-eer.  This  would  be  seriously 
detrimental  for  our  winningest 
teams  on  campus. 

However,  there  are  advan- 
tages. The  swim  teams  have 
already  won  the  New  E:ngland 
titles  uncontested.  Now  they 
can  go  to  the  national,  and  even 
the  Olympics— without  even 
leaving  their  own  back  yar'd. 
They  can  swim  six  or  seven 
matches  a  week,  all  at  home  but 
away  simultaneously.  What  a 
cost  savings  in  both  time  and 
money. 

Bravo  to  the  swim  team  for  an 
innovative  as  well  as  humorous 
preseason  stint.  But  let's  hope 
all  this  stuff  stops  here  and  now. 
RurTiors  abound  that  tht^  rugby 
team,  not  to  be  outdone,  are 
going  to  mail  themselves  to 
Mardi  Gras  this  spring.  Some- 
how, I'm  just  not  sure  that  plan 
will  hold  water.  I  called  the 
swim  team  to  find  out  what  they 
thought  about  the  idea,  but  the 
line  was  busy.  They  were 
practicing. 
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Eight  profs 
get  nod 

Eight  out  of  eleven  faculty 
members  being  considered  for 
tenure  this  year  received 
recommendations  from  the 
Committee  on  Appointments 
and  Promotions  (CAP)  last 
Tuesday. 

The  Record  obtained  personal 
confirmations  of  positive  CAP 
recommendations  from  Ralph 
Bradburd  of  the  economics 
department.  Dennis  Dickerson 
of  the  history  department, 
Meredith  Hoppin  of  the  classics 
department,  Robert  Kava- 
naugh  and  Paul  Solomon  of  the 
ps>cholog.v  department, 
Richard  Krouse  of  the  political 
science  department  and  Law- 
rence Raab  of  the  English 
department.  Gene  Bell-Villada 
of  the  Spanish  department  also 
received  a  CAP  recommenda- 
tion, the  Record  learned. 

Gillian  Feeley-Harnik  of  the 
anthropology  department, 
Sarah  Roche-Gerstein  of  the 
German  department  and  David 
Tharp  of  the  history  department 
were  not  recommended  bv  the 
CAP. 

The  Spanish  and  Classics 
departments  will  now  be  com- 
pletely tenured  if  the  Trustees 
approve  Bell-Villada  and 
Hoppin. 

Administration  officials 
refused  to  comment  on  the  CAP 
recommendations.  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  John  Reichert  said  that 
no  announcement  will  be  made 
until  the  Trustees  make  final 
tenure  decisions  in  January. 
President  John  Chandler  and 
CAP  chairman  Peter  Berek 
declined  to  comment  on  the 
recommendations  also. 

The  Trustees  "rely  heavily  on 
the  CAP  recommendations," 
according  to  Reichert.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  if  the  Trustees 
had    ever    rejected    a    CAP 


In  and  out  ...  the  two  poles  of  a  Williams  Career,  the  Freshman  Quad 
and  the  Office  of  Career  Counseling  . . .  settled  in  the  first  snowfall  of 
the  year.  (Farley) 


Discipline  Committee 
reinstates  student 


recommendation. 

Feeley-Harnik's  failure  to 
gain  CAP  approval  may 
endanger  the  proposed  anthro- 
pology major  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Pol- 
icy ( CEP ) .  Williams  has  no  for- 
mal anthropology  major;  the 
department  is  now  included  in 
the  .sociology  department.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  anthropol- 
ogy may  either  concentrate  in 
the  area  or  arrange  a  contract 
major. 

Feeley-Harnik's  departure 
would  leave  Michael  Brown  as 


the  senior  anthropology  profes- 
sor. He  has  been  hero  .since  1980. 
Lawrence  Graver,  English  pro- 
fessor and  CEP  chairman, 
declined  comment  on  the  future 
of  the  major  proposal  until  the 
December  14  CEP  meeting. 

Feeley-Harnik  commented. 
"I'm  assuming  there'll  be  no 
anthropology  major  ...  it  looked 
extremely  positive  up  to  this 
point." 

The  CAP  decision  to  recom- 
mend only  one  out  of  three 
women  for  tenure  has  come 
Continued  on  Page  8 


by  Sara  Ferris 

Incidents  of  sexual  harass- 
m(>nt  continued  last  wevk  with 
reports  of  a  flasher  on  campus 
and  an  unknown  man  entcringa 
woman's  bedroom,  according  to 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor. 

A  woman  in  a  Row  Hou.st*  on 
the  outskirts  of  campus  awoke 
at  2:  ry')  a.m.  Wednesday  to  find  a 
man  standing  near  her  b(T:l.  said 
O'Connor.  The  woman  asked  to 
remain  anonymous  and  that  her 
house  not  be  identified. 

According  to  the  woman,  she 
first  assumed  that  he  must  be 
someone  she  knew.  When  she 
moved,  he  left  the  room  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  returned. 
Not  recognizing  the  man,  she 
asked,  "Who  are  you?"  Hv  tht^n 
walked  out  of  the  room  and  \vf\ 
the  building  immediately  through 
an  emergency  exit.  She 
"jumped  out  of  bed"  and  called 
Security. 

O'Connor  explained  that  the 
Dean's  Office  did  not  notify  stu- 
dents of  this  incident  because 
"we're  afraid  of  overkill.  All  we 
can  say  is  lock  your  doors." 

.lane  P'ischberg  '82  of  the 
Feminist  Alliance  said.  "I  wish 
they  had  told  us  about  it, 
because  it  happens  all  the  time. 
Otherwise,  when  rapes  and 
harassment  occur,  people  dont 
report  them." 

The  victim  herself  wanted  the 
campus  notified  of  the  incident. 
"There's  a  lot  more  going  on 
than  anyone  reports  ...  I  per- 
sonally would  want  to  know. 
People  do  read  notices." 

Director  of  Security  Ransom 
Jenks  did  not  think  women  were 
endangered  by  this  type  of 
harassment.  "That  kind  of  per- 
son .  . .  gets  more  pleasure  out  of 
just  watching  a  young  lady.  It's 
voyeurism,  really." 


Famous  medievalist  to 
teach  next  semester 


t 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Geoffrey  Barraclough,  a 
world-renowned  historian  spe- 
cializing in  German  medieval 
history,  will  teach  two  history 
courses  at  Williams  during  the 
spring  semester.  As  a  Bernhard 
Visiting  Professor.  Barraclough 
will  teach  History  204.  "The 
Making  of  Europe,  30()-i:«)0." 
and  History  2(X).  "The  World 
Since  1929."  History  2()0  has  no 
prerequisite  and  has  tradition- 
ally been  designed  to  expo.se 
large  numbers  of  students  to 
some  topic  of  general  interest. 
Barraclough  will  lecture  twice  a 
we(^k  but  will  hold  some  discus- 
sion sections  as  well. 

"Most  students  don't  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  .scholar  of  such  stature." 
said  Professor  Dudley  Bahl- 
man.  chairman  of  the  history 
department. 

"He  is  a  very  distinguished 
medievalist,"  Bahlman  con 
tinued.  "but  he  has  also 
expanded  his  interests.  In  his 
1955  book  Hi.story  in  a  ChunginK 
World,  he  recommended 
replacing  th(»  traditional  study 
of  national  histories  with  a  new 


form  of  world  history. 

"Any  student  will  find  that  he 
has  a  remarkable  intellect," 
Bahlman  said.  "The  ideas  in  his 
writings  are  always  well- 
developed  and  thought- 
provoking.  If  you  are  at  all 
interested  in  the  topics  he  will 
cover,  you  will  get  a  very  inter- 
esting approach." 

Barraclough  was  born  in 
York,  England  in  1908,  and  stu- 
died at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  Munich  and  Rome.  He 
has  taught  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  Berkeley  and 
Brandeis.  where  his  courses 
v\'  e !'  e  popular  and  u-  (^  1 1  - 
attended. 

He  was  Research  Profes.sor  of 
International  Histoiy  at  the 
University  of  London  from  19.%- 
H2.  and  was  president  of  the  His 
torical  Association  from 
1964-67. 

Among  his  many  books  is  The 
Times  .\tla.s  of  World  History 
( 1978).  generally  considered  the 
definitive  historical  atlas, 
which  he  edit(>d  with  R.  F.  Wall. 
He  is  cunently  revising  the 
atlas  for  its  second  edition,  due 
to  be  completed  this  February. 


Geoffrey  Barraclough.  prominent  European  historian,  will  be  leaving 
Brandeis  University  to  teach  two  courses  for  Williams  students  this  upcom- 
ing semester. 


He  also  edited  the  well  known 
History  of  European  Civili/a- 
tion  Lit)r.ii\  series. 

Banaclough  will  be  the 
second  Beinhard  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor to  come  to  Williams  since 
\hv  Piofessorships  were  estab- 
lished last  year.  The  positions 
were    created    through    a    gift 


from  Mr.  .Arnold  Bernhard.  who 
al.so  donatcHl  the  Music  ('(>ntet . 
The  fiist.  Henry  A.  Bent,  iscui 
r(>ntly  teaching  in  thechemislr> 
(iepaitment. 

Bahlman  asks  that  stu(h>nts 
interested  in  either  of  the 
couises  s(>e  the  Rt^gistiai 
before  the  Christmas  vacation 


Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  announced  Sunday 
that  he  had  expelled  the  male 
student  involved  in  the  sexual 
assault  incident  in  October  for 
violation  of  probation. 

However,  the  Discipline  Com- 
mittee, acting  on  appeal  from 
the  student,  overturned  the 
Dean's  decision  and  set  a  new 
penalty  for  the  violation. 

In  his  statement.  O'Connor 
said.  "The  person  .  .  .  has  in  my 
judgment  violated  the  terms  of 
his  probation  and  has  been  dis- 
miss(>d  from  the  College,  effec- 
tive immediately." 

Howevei',  after  a  i^,  meeting 
Sunday,  the  Discipline  Commit- 
tee decided,  "While  agreeing 
with  the  Dean  that  the  student 
had  violated  his  probation,  a 
new  penalty  was  sv\.  Namely, 
he  ma,\'  not  represent  the  Col- 
lege in  any  extracurricular 
activities;  his  access  to  the 
campus  is  restricted  after  11: 00 
p.m.,"  according  toa  statement 
released  by  committee  chair- 
man Charles  Dew  of  the  History 
department. 

"The  student,  who  lives  off- 
campus,  may  remain  on  the 
campus  until  11:00  p.m.."  said 
O'Connor.  "But  after  11:00.  he 
must  leave." 


O'Connor  said  the  Dean's 
Office  received  a  similar  report 
in  late  October  from  a  women 
who  said  someone  entered  her 
room  and  woke  her  up  by  touch- 
ing her  hand. 

O'Connor  speculated  that  the 
intruders  were  probably  stu- 
dents, noting  that  students  often 
feel  comfortable  walking  into 
other  students'  room  at  any 
time. 

Tuesday  night  between  8  and  9 
p.m..  women  encountered  a 
flasher  at  three  different  loca- 
tions on  campus.  They  des- 
cribed him  as  a  white  man 
approximately  ,'V8".  with  curly 
brown  hair,  a  moustache  and  a 
scruffy  beard,  according  to  a 
Dean's  Office  notice.  He  wore  a 
red  hat  and  a  red  and  black  wool 
shirt. 

The  first  incident  occurred  at 
8:  2.5  p.m.  on  the  east  side  of  Mis- 
sion Park  and  was  reported 
immediately  by  the  woman 
involved.  The  second  took  place 
on  Park  Street  at  8:  M)  p.m.;  the 
third  occurred  outside  Spencer 
House  at  8:50  p.m.  The  Park 
Street  incident  was  reported  23 
minutes  afttM'  it  happened  and 
the  third  victim  waited  an  hour 
before  calling  Security,  accord- 
ing to  O'Connor. 

He  said  the  flasher  was  "prob- 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Campus  Report  Card 

Bookstores— D—.  La  to  assip:nmonts.  incomplete  work;  should  be  disci- 
plined for  fighting  in  class. 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Dept.— C.  Lunch  hour  extends  into  class  time; 
excessive  and  inefficient  effort  on  group  projects. 

Calendar  and  Scheduling  Committee— D+.  Crams  too  much  for  the  last 
week  of  classes. 

College  Council— B+.  Enthusiastic  but  tends  to  daydream. 

Deans'  Office- B.  Good  work  under  pressure,  but  should  volunteer  more 
information  in  class. 

Feminist    Alliance— B+.    Highly    motivated    but    dominates   class 
discussions. 

Food  Service— B—  Generally  satisfactory.  Often  submits  previous  work 
for  next  day's  credit. 

Football  C+.  Good  effort  but  chokes  on  final  exams. 

Gargoyle  Society— Incomplete.  No  graded  work  turned  in. 

Junior  Advisors— Perfunctory  Pass.  Class  clowns. 

Marching  Band— A.  Extra  credit  for  Amherst  sign. 

Octet— A—.  Cute. 

President's  Office— A—.  Always  quick  with  a  joke. 

Record— Fifth  Course.  No  credit  given  for  work  done. 

Security— B.  Lost  school  supplies  from  Morgan  over  the  summer,  but 
has  recovered  since  then. 

WCFM— B.  The  "gentleman's  C"  after  grade  inflation. 

Winter   Study   Review    Committee— Incomplete.    Thesis   deadline 
extended. 


QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK: 

This  is  ludicrous.  IT  hy  didn't  I  go  to  L  .S.C.?*^ 

—a  student  in  the  middle  of  last  week's  snowstorm 
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Balance 


To  the  editor: 

As  an  active  member  of  this  commun- 
ity, I  would  like  to  express  my  feelings 
concerning  the  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  issue  of  rape  and  sexual 
harassment  has  been  brought  up  in  a  few 
cases,  concerning  several  students.  The 
deans  and  Honor  and  Discipline  Com- 
mittee have  met  concerning  the  cases 
and  have  made  decisions  about  the 
future  of  students. 

The  ethical  and  moral  Issues  raised 
are  some  of  the  questions  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  faced  with  deciding,  as 
well  as  personal  considerations  of  the 
student.  Too  often  we  criticize  the 
administration  decisions  without  realiz- 
ing their  perspective.  They  are  the 
framework  of  this  community,  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  stability  and  harmony 
among  the  student  body  and  faculty. 
Many  groups  are  represented  at 
Williams— social,  political,  religious,  sex- 
ual, racial,  age.  To  balance  all  these 
groups  requires  an  incredible  juggling 
act.  The  actions  of  the  administration 
often  offend  one  or  another  group  due  to 
the  inability  to  appease  everyone. 

The  deans'  intention  has  been  to 
create  a  positive  environment  for  eve- 
ryone, individually  and  cohesively. 
Occasionally,  an  individual  is  singled 
out,  for  academic  or  social  reasons.  At 
times,  the  Administration  is  faced  with 
the  controversy  of  acting  for  the  per- 
sonal l)enefit  of  the  student  versus 
appeasing  the  community.  The  personal 
attention  each  student  receives  at  Willi- 
ams often  necessitates  sacrificing 
agreement  with  a  group. 

We  should  appreciate  the  administra- 
tion's concern  for  each  of  us  as  individu- 
als and  realize  its  decisions  are  made 
after  long  deliberation  and  interest  in 
each  student.  The  administration  and 
students  involved  in  such  groups  as  the 
Honor  and  Discipline  Committee  are 
often  placed  on  the  judgment  stand  to 
decide  ethical  questions,  personal  prob- 
lems and  community  issues.  As  unin- 
volved  members,  we  do  not  know  half  of 
the  factors  nor  can  we  make  decisions 
based  on  the  rumors  that  spread  ram- 
pantly at  Williams.  We  should  appre- 
ciate the  attempt  of  the  Administration 
to  appease  different  groups,  and  espe 
cially  their  concern  for  the  individual, 
and    their    desire    for    a    healthv 


environment. 


Kathy  Kraft  'H2 


Snow  job 


To  the  editor. 

There  .seems  to  be  much  discussion  of 
the  Winter  Study  problem  in  daily  life 
and  as  .seen  in  the  letters  to  the  Record. 
There  should  be,  for  it  is  the  single  most 
important  issue  facing  the  College  in  the 
current  academic  year.  However,  some 
of  the  comment  you  solicit  is  not  bal 
a  need  by  comment  from  opposing  sides, 


a  kind  of  "snow  job"  appears  in  your 
pages. 

Many,  for  vested  reasons,  remain 
committed  to  January  WSP.  Many  oth- 
ers have  reservations,  from  small 
"tinkering-possible"  styles  to  a  com- 
plete lack  of  faith  in  the  entire  program 
as  it  exists  now,  feeling  that  a  good  thing 
at  the  beginning  has  not  worked  out,  for 
various  reasons,  in  the  time  we  have  had 
WSP.  And  of  course  there  are  those  who 
never  liked  it,  and  who  continue  to  dislike 
it. 

Your  reporting  would  be  more  accu- 
rate if  you  were  to  capture  these  grada- 
tions of  feelings.  Too  many  times,  we  fall 
into  what  I  term  "the  Williams  Syn- 
drome" .  .  .  that  is,  never  question  what 
we  have,  for  one  must  believe  that  wha- 
tever exists  at  Williams  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. We  are  always  best  and  rightl  This 
attitude  is  seen  in  many  areas  of  our 
common  existence  .  .  .  our  publicity,  our 
scouting  for  students,  our  smugness  in 
not  even  considering  major  change 
(calendar,  credit  hours,  curriculum, 
etc.) .  Needless  to  say  it  sadly  inhibits  all 
we  do.  Kenneth  Roberts 

Professor  of  Music 


WSP  feedback 

To  the  editor: 

The  debate  over  the  future  of  Winter 
Study  has  led  to  impassioned  arguments 
throughout  the  Williams  community. 
While  some  seek  its  abolishment  and  oth- 
ers its  preservation,  the  vast  majority  of 
us  simply  sit  back  and  wonder  what  the 
final  outcome  will  be.  For  those  wishing 
to  save  Winter  Study,  I  hope  you  took 
note  of  Professor  Booth's  letter  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Record.  He  claimed  that 
the  most  important  factor  in  this  debate 
will  be  the  student  attitudes  and  behav- 
iors exhibited  this  Winter  Study.  I  agree 
that  if  the  students  truly  want  to  pre- 
serve Winter  Study,  then  they  should 
express  that  concern  by  assuming  a  posi- 
tive attitude  during  January  1982.  But  to 
actually  improve  Winter  Study,  I  think  it 
will  take  more  than  just  that.  It  will  take 
a  change  of  behaviors  from  the  faculty  as 
well. 

Professor  Booth  as.serted  that  this 
year  the  students  must  demonstrate 
their  support  for  WSP  by  "engaging  fully 
in  the  intellectual  challenges  pres- 
ented." This  statement,  however,  pre- 
sumes that  each  and  every  WSP  presents 
some  sort  of  challenge  (intellectual, 
artistic,  or  otherwi.se).  Some  projects 
offer  no  such  challenge.  In  theab.st^nceof 
some  sort  of  faculty  or  student  screening 
process,  cour.ses  aiv  being  offered  which 
yield  little  or  nothing  to  get  e.xcited 
about.  I  contend  that  this  contributes  to 
as  much  of  the  problem  as  does  any  other 
factor.  I  sympathize  with  the  faculty,  for 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  know  whether  a 
given  project  will  fly  or  flop.  Understan- 
dably, this  can  \od(\  to  a  sincere  disen- 
chantment with  the  program.  So  perhaps 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Argentina:  Imprisoned  in  a  State  of  Fear 


by  Sonia  Na/ario 

A  group  of  teen-agers  walk  to 
the  curb  where  I  wait  for  a 
green  light.  I  look  around  to 
make  sure  no  policemen  see 
us.  I  fear  everyone:  policeof- 
ten  dress  in  civilian  clothes.  I  steer  away 
from  the  rowdy  group.  In  Argentina,  at 
that  time  in  1976,  it  is  a  crime  to  be  with 
more  than  two  per.sons,  except  for  rela- 
tives, in  public.  Walking  on,  ayoungman 
catches  my  eye.  He  is  handsome,  with  a 
beard.  He  must  be  a  foreigner.  To  the 
Argentine  .security  forces,  left-wing  ter- 
rorists and  "subversives"  wear  beards. 
If  the  man  is  from  abroad,  he  will  be 
advised  to  shave;  if  a  native  he  may 
never  be  .seen  again. 

After  immigrating  to  the  U.S.  and  liv- 
ing there  for  14  years,  my  family 
returned  to  Argentina  in  1974.  For  the 
next  two  years,  we  watched  as  violence 
coming  from  both  the  left  and  right  con- 
sumed the  nation.  Chaos  gave  way  to  a 
military  coup,  and  .soldiers  with  machine 
guns  seemed  more  common  than  street 
signs.  My  friends  were  hauled  into  police 
headquarters  for  sporting  hair  below  the 
ears.  The  country's  new  rulers 
announced  that  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Freud  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
nation. 

The  fear  of  being  picked  up  by  the 
security  forces  meant  that  our  every 
activity,  every  move,  was  measured.  In 
our  family  we  adopted  a  system  of  tra- 
veling in  pairs.  We  had  watched  as  the 
police  and  military,  driving  unmarked 
Fords,  had  suddenly  pulled  up  to  a  curb 
to  snare  their  next  victim.  An  eyewitness 
meant  it  was  harder  for  the  police  to  give 
their  standard  response:  "we  know 
nothing  of  this  matter."  The  witnessing 
of  an  arrest  might  force  the  police  to 
acknowledge  a  prisoner's  existence  and 
could,  therefore,  ensure  his  or  her  survi- 
val. But  if  the  security  forces  could  deny 
cAii  uiic'si,  they  then  controlled  a  detai- 
nee's fate  without  scrutiny,  and  avoided 
adding  to  the  embarrassingly  long  list  of 
political  prisoners. 

Dragnet  searches  in  cafes  and  buses 
were  everyday  occurrences.  I  came  to 
know  the  humiliation  of  being  frisked, 
and  the  anxiety  of  not  knowing  whether 
or  not  I  would  be  stuffed  into  a  police  car 
or  left  free.  More  than  once  I  returned 
home  to  find  my  neighborhood  cordoned 
off  by  police  combing  through  every 
home.  Windows  were  closed  as  my  fam- 
ily moved  into  a  central  room  to  discuss 
any  topic  remotely  political.  Repeat- 
edly, we  heard  stories  of  concentration 
camps  in  the  southern  provinces.  Con- 
stantly the  grapevine  brought  word  of 
often-mutiliated  bodies  found  floating  in  a 
river,  stuffed  down  a  well,  or  washed  up 
on  an  ocean  beach. 

We  fled  from  Argentina  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1976.  My  sister,  an 
Argentine  citizen,  then  18  and  planning 
to  finish  her  schooling  in  Buenos  Aires, 
stayed  behind.  Although  many  of  our 
friends  had  relatives  or  acquaintances 
who  had  been  arrested  or  had  simply  dis- 
appeared, none  of  us  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  security  forces.  We  assumed 
our  family  was  in  no  unusual  danger. 

In  Kansas,  the  phone  rang  at  midnight. 
A  relative  in  Argentina  was  calling  in  a 
panic.  On  April  29,  1976,  my  sister  had 
disappeared.  In  her  apartment  there 
was  no  trace  either  of  her  or  of  any  of  the 
family  belongings  we  had  left  behind.  All 
that  remained  was  a  frightened  poodle, 
my  sister's  pet,  which  had  been  beaten 
by  a  soldier  during  the  raid.  My  sister 
was  not  involved  in  any  violent  activi- 
ties; she  was  one  of  countless  innocent 
victims  swept  up  in  the  military  govern- 
ment's purge.  Although  we  had  been 
warned  *hat  any  pressure  applied  from 
within  Argentina  was  hopeless  and 
might  even  further  endanger  my  sister's 
life,  my  mother  and  I  flew  to  Buenos 
Aires. 

We  were  fortunattv  Through  family 
connt^ctions  we  learned  that  my  sister 
remained  alive  and  where  she  was  held. 
She  had  disappeared  for  eight  days.  We 
later  found  out  my  sister  had  been  held 
incommunicado  in  Buenos  Aires'  central 


police  station;  the  same  station  where 
.Jacobo  Timerman  and  countless  others 
went  for  initial  interrogation  and  torture 
sessions.  She  was  transferred  to  the 
Olmos  women's  penitentiary  locatc^d  two 
hours  from  the  capital.  There  were  no 
charges  against  her,  no  sch(>duled  trial. 
For  my  mother  and  me  there  was  only 
the  ride  to  Olmos  prison,  where  for  hours 
we  stood  at  gunpoint,  harassed  by 
guards,  so  that  for  minutes  wr  could 
exchange  a  reassuring  look  with  my  sis- 
ter. The  little  high  school  student  from 


the  Midwest  was  no  more.  In  her  place 
stood  a  gaunt  figui'e  whose  hollow  eyes 
registered  the  shock  of  torture  and 
imprisonment. 

Oui-  attempts  to  find  help  for  my  sister 
within  Argentina  proved  futile.  As  one 
lawyer  explained,  he  and  his  firm  would 
no  longer  represent  political  prisoners: 
colleagues  who  had  done  .so  had  disap 
pea  red.  Judges  were  equally  afraid  of 
confronting  the  military  authorities.  No 
journalist  1  turned  to  would  write  a  story 
about  my  sister.  Too  many  writers,  after 


publishing  similar  cases,  had  vanished. 
p]ven  corruption,  the  lubricant  which 
had,  it  seemed,  kept  Argentina  function- 
ing for  decades,  no  longer  worked.  Army 
officers  my  family  knew,  who  a  year  ear- 
lier had  accepted  a  few  thousand  dollars 
in  return  for  "looking  into"  a  relative's 
fate,  had  become  afraid  of  the  monster  of 
which  they  were  a  part. 

As  a  last  recourse  I  turned,  as  the  only 
U.S.  citizen  in  my  family,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embas.sy  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  then 
Second  Secretary  Consular,  with  whom  I 
met  twice,  stated  that  it  would  be 
improper  for  the  American  p]mbassy  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  policies  of  the 
Argentine  government.  Meanwhile, 
however,  though  our  attempts  to  free  my 
sister  from  within  Argentina  had  been 
u.seless,  our  efforts  in  the  United  States 
were  bearing  fruit.  Both  the  U.S. 
embassy  and  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Interior  received  dozens  of  letters  from 
our  American  friends  and  from  many 
congressmen.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1976.  she  was  set  free. 

My  sister  had  been  released  from  pri- 
son,   but   every  day  she   remained   in 
Argentina    she    risked    disappearing 
again— perhaps    this    time    for    good. 
Again,    we    turned    to    the    American 
embassy.  But  the  needed  visa  renewal  to 
leave  Argentina  and  re-enter  the  U.S. 
was  linked  to  my  sister's  willingness  to 
report  on  classmates  she  had  known  to 
be  left-wing  sympathizers  or  even  ter- 
rorists in  her  high  school.  She  was  told  by 
the    Second    Secretary    Consular    that 
handing  over  knowledge  of  this  type  to 
the  embassy— the  same  information  the 
Argentine  Army  had  tortured  her  to  try 
to  obtain— would  speed  the  processing  of 
her  visa.  Again,  pressure  was  applied  by 
American   friends   and   by  her  church 
organization.  Finally,  then-Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger,  identifying  him- 
self as  an  "interested  party."  cabled  the 
embassy  inquiring  into  my  sister's  visa 
status.  A  tew  days  later  she  departed, 
bound  for  the  U.S. 

My  family's  considerable  economic 
and  social  resources  in  Argentina  could 
not  guarantee  my  sister  her  basic  human 
rights.  As  a  U.S.  citizen.  I  was  able  to 
obtain   the   commitment   of  American 
friends  and  of  a  few  U.S.  officials,  who 
managed  to  save  her  from  further  unjust 
torture,  perhaps   worse.   Many  Argen- 
tines, disappt^ared,  tortured,  or  merely 
imprisoned,  had  no  American  sister  to 
turn  to.  For  them,  help  was  nowhere  to 
be  found. 


Life  is  More  Than  a  Numbers  Game 


by  Jim  Peck 

Speaking  this  summer  of  the 
conditions  in  Argentina,  Sec- 
retary   of   State   Alexander 
Haig  asserted  on  July  9  that 
there  had  been  "dramatic  re- 
ductions in  incidents  characterized  as 
reported  violations  of  human  rights  such 
as  disappearances  and  incarcerations." 
At  issue  here  is  what  constitutes  "dra- 
matic" improvements.  Given  the  Rea- 
gan   Administration's    intent    to   press 
through     new    development     loans    to 
Argentina,  the  question  of  improvement 
becomes  crucial. 

Since  the  military's  seizure  of  power  in 
1976,  Argentines  have  been  subjected  to 
intense  human  rights  violations.  E]sti- 
mates  of  the  number  of  "disappeared" 
during  this  period  run  as  high  as  iri,()(H). 
Since  1979,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
abuses  has  declined.  The  State  Depart- 
ment insists  that  there  have  been  no  dis- 
appearances this  year.  Furthermore, 
the  Administration  contends  that  the 
new  regime  of  President  Viola,  in  power 
since  March  29,  1981.  is  much  more  dis- 
po.sed  to  human  rights  concerns  than  ex- 
President  V'idela. 

Unfortunately,  hopes  for  significant 
improvements  have  not  been  realized. 
The  new  Argentine  goviMnment  has  still 
not  published  any  list  of  the  disappeared 
as  it  has  promised.  Furthermore,  Viola, 
the  former  commander-in-chief  of  the 


army,  has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  not 
authorize  investigations  into  the  role  of 
the  security  forces  in  Argentina's  "dirty 
war"  against  left-wing  "terrorism." 

In  an  interview  with  Time  magazine 
(July  20,  1981),  Viola  denied  that  well- 
documented  excesses  had  occurred. 
When  asked  whether  individuals  had 
ever  been  detained  secretly,  Viola  rep- 
lied, "There  is  not  a  single  case  like  that. 
You  may  be  assured  that  there  are  no 
hidden  detainees  in  the  Argentine 
Republic." 

Disappearances  and  other  abuses 
indeed  have  declined.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  persist.  Amnesty  International, 
the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America, 
and  other  human  rignts  groups  have 
received  reports  of  a  number  of  viola- 
tions this  year.  These  incidents  continue 
because  the  laws  which  make  such 
abuses  possible  remain  on  the  books  in 
Argentina. 

Foremost  among  these  laws  is  the 
National  Executive  Power  (PEN)  which 
permits  the  government  to  arrest  and 
detain  anyone  for  any  length  of  time. 
While  the  number  of  political  prisoners 
held  under  this  law  has  declined  from 
over  8, (MX)  in  1977,  approximately  9(K)  ^jri- 
soners  remain  under  detention  today. 

In  April.  40  PEN  detainees  were 
released  on  parole,  but  their  new  "free- 
dom" was  highly  circumscribed.  They 
were  placed  on  "supervised  liberty,"  a 
designation  which  forces  them  to  check 


in  once  a  week,  and  which  requires  that 
they  each  possess  a  card  identifying 
them  as  political  prisoners,  a  fact  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain 
employment.  Their  status  is  much  the 
same  as  an  individual  who  is  "banned" 
in  South  Africa.  Under  such  conditions, 
these  releasesarecertainly  not  as  encou- 
raging as  Secretary  Haig  insists  they 
are.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  addi- 
tion, individuals  released  from  PEN  det- 
ention on  parole  have  never  been 
charged.  Americans  who  are  paroled 
have  been  tried  and  convicted  as 
criminals. 

Has  .Argentina  undergone  fundamen- 
tal change  lately?  It  .seems  not.  What  is 
important  is  not  a  con^parison  of  900  pol- 
itical prisoners  versus  8,000.  but  whether 
the  laws  that  permit  abuses  remain  in 
effect  in  .Argentina.  The  .Administration 
is  wrong  to  play  a  numbers  game.  In 
short,  the  institutional  framework  of 
repression  remains  intact.  Thus,  if  inter- 
national outcry  has  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  abuses,  it  is  wrong  to  relax  the 
pressure  before  significant  structural 
change  occurs. 

By  supporting  organizations  for 
human  rights  and  contacting  congres- 
sional representatives,  the  Administra- 
tion's attempt  to  push  through  new  loans 
to  the  .Argentine  government  may  be 
prohibited.  "Quiet  diplomacy"  has  not 
resulted  in  significant  change  in 
Argentina. 
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Gargoyle  undergoes  revitalization 


hy  Ron  Issen 

The    (iargovle    Society,    an 
organization    foundc^d    in    1895 
"for  the  b(Mt(Mni(>ni  ot  the  col- 
lege."  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
understood  groups  at  Williams. 
Long  a  member  of  the  Williams 
communit>.  the(;argo.\lehasin 
recent     years    become    an 
enigma.  In  the  past  few  years. 
neither  the  student  body  nor  the 
members  them.selves.  seemed 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  (iar- 
go\le's    purpo.ses.    This    year, 
however,    the    Gargoyle    has 
undtM'gone  a  reorganization  and 
revitalization   that  heralds  foi- 
the  Society  a  more  prominent 
part  in  campus  life. 

Once  a   vibrant    and   visible 
part    of   Williams.    th(>   public 
selection  of  juniors  for  member- 
ship in  theCiaigoyle  was  "a  hap- 
pening."   according    to    Mike 
Divel\'  '61.  president  of  the  (Jar- 
goNie  alumni  association.  "Tap 
Day"    occurred    every   spring 
and  invohed  all  members  of  the 
junior  class.  Students  sat  on  the 
Gargoyle  fence,  located  in  the 
science  quad,   where  .selected 
members  were  then  "tapped" 
and.    at    the    conclusion,    new 
members  and  old  then  met  in 
the    middle   of    the   quad   and 
maiched  in  column  arra>'  back 
into  .Jesup  Hall  where  the  office 
of  the  Gargoyle  is  located.  The 
tapping   ceremony,    marked 
with  solemnity  and  honor,  was  a 
public  affirmation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Gargoyle. 

The  Gargoyle  Society,  named 
after  the  two  Gargoyles  located 
on   Morgan    Hall,    is   a   senior 
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societN  whose  members,  in  the 
or>'.  c^omprise  the  outstanding 
student  hviders  in  the  current 
graduating  class.  As  such,  the 
Gargoyle  represents  a  unique 
forum  in  which  campus  leaders, 
representing  a  \ariet\  of  back- 
grounds. ma.\  discuss  issues 
that  the,\'  feel  are  of  impoitance 
to  the  college  in  the  long  run. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  (Gar- 
goyle consists  simply  of  Record 
editors.  Student  ("ouncil  presi 
dents,  football  captains  and  the 
like.  Rather,  as  Hodge  Mark- 
graf.  Nice  president  of  the  (iar- 
go>ie  alumni  association,  and 
Provost  of  the  Colleg(\  stated, 
members     have     not     simpl\ 
"earned  a  place  by  represent- 
ing an  important  extracurricu- 
lar   group."    The    criterion    is 
based  upon  having  a  member- 
ship mad(^  up  of  "wise  heads." 
The  (]argo>ie  is  not.  and  has 
never  attempted  to  be,  a  legisla- 
tive bod\'.  Its  avowed  intc^ntion. 
as  stated  in  The  History  of  the 
(largoyle,    is    to   "lead  college 
opinion,    having    n(>ith(M-    the 
power,  noi'  purporting  to  have 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
students  of  this  campus."  And. 
in  its  long  history,  the  (Jargo\le 
has  been  extremel>'  successful 
at  doing  exactl>'  that. 

In  the  early  years,  the  (iar- 
go>ie  initially  directed  its  atten- 
tions toward  overcoming  the 
internecine  rivalries  found  on 
campus  between  various  frater 
nities  and  between  fraternit> 
and  nonaffiliated  students.  (Gar- 
goyle proposals  were  crucial  in 
leading    to   the   establishm(»nt 
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and  adoption  of  the  Honor  Sys- 
tem at  Williams,  and  in  elimi- 
nating the  widespread  fraud 
found  in  class  elections  through 
th(^  adoption,  in  1W4.  of  a  (Jar- 
go>le  proposal  for  a  No- Deals 
Agrtu>ment  regulating  college 
elections. 

In  the  late  '^Os  the  (Gargoyle 
initiated  the  practice  of  offering 
trophies  and  prizes  for  various 
sports.  The  adoption  of  Fresh- 
man Week  in  IH.'JH  was  a  regular 
part  of  the  College  calendar  was 
the  result  of  a  (Jargo>le  prop- 
osal first  mad(^  in  1927.  The  idea 
of  having  .Junior  Advisors  origi 
nat(Hl  in  (Gargoyle  mec^tings  in 
the  spring  of  1924.  with  the  prac- 
tice being  adopted  in  1H2H. 

The  Athletic  C\)uncil.  the  first 
stud(»nt    go\ernm(^nt.    and    the 
conc(Mt  committee  al.so  came 
about  through  the  (Efforts  of  the 
(Gargoyle.   The   19.34  (Gargoyle 
study  recommending  a  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Non- 
Athletic  (\)uncil  l(»d  to  the  crea- 
tion  of   the  Stud(>nt   Activities 
Council,  while  the  1922  sugges- 
tion,  first   made  b\    (Gargoyle 
Maxwell  concerning  the  status 
of  "hat  clubs"  on  campus  led  to 
their  organization  in  192r)  into 
what  is  their  pic^sent  day  suc- 
cessor. The  Purple  Key. 

Asa  self -perpetuating  organi- 
zation, the  (Gargoyle  represents 
an  independent  voice  of  student 
concern.  Due  to  its  independent 
and  nonpartisan  natur(\  it  can 
make  ob.servations  from  a  pers- 
pective that  gives  it  merit  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of 
such  other  organizations  as  a 
president's  ad  hoc  committee, 
or  the  presence  of  stud(>nts  on 
various    facultv   committees. 
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The    (Gargoyle's     success 

according  to  Dively.  rests  upon     Brooks-Rogers    Recital 

the  respect   that  students  and     Mifhael    Costantino    'Sf), 


Student  Recital 

This  week,  the  music  depart- 
ment is  sponsoring  two  student 
studio  recitals.  On  Wednesday. 
December  9  at  1:(K)  p.m.  in  the 

Hall, 
bari- 


13 


administrators    alike    place 
upon  it. 

Seldom  do  the  proposals  of  the 
Gargoyle  meet  with  immediate 
and  positive  action.  It  is  often 
many  years  from  the  first  (Gar- 
goyle proposal  to  the  actual 
adoption  of  such  a  suggestion  by 
the  College  at  large.  But  as  a 
continuing  and  ongoing  society, 
its  members  are  able  to  take  the 
view  of  the  "long  run"  that,  for 
example,  the  student  .serving  on 
the  finance  committee  for  one 
year  or  one  semester  may  be 
unable  to  do. 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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tone,  will  perform  works  by 
(Giordani  and  Schumann.  F^lisa- 
beth  Bischoff  '83  will  perform 
works  by  Marcello  and  (Gluck. 
accompanied  by  Elizabeth 
F^llrodt  'S.'^on  piano,  and  Marcus 
Silvi  'H'^  will  play  works  by  Skri- 
abin  on  the  piano. 

Then,  on  Thursday.  Dec.  10  at 
4: 15  p.m.  in  Brooks  Rogers. 
Margit  Rudy  'Kl  and  Lisa  Louis 
'82.  flutists,  will  perform  a  duet 
by  Telemann;  two  woodwind 
quartets  will  perform  works  by 
Persichetti  and  Ibert;  the  Brass 
Ensemble  will  play  selections 
by  Amram.  Turpin  and  Hinde- 
mith;  a  jazz  group  will  play  var- 
ious selections  and  Christine 
Mleynek  '8.3  soprano,  accom- 
panied by  (Greg  Capaldini  '83 
will  perform  works  by  Per- 
golesi.  Wolf.  Carey  and  Bridges. 
Admission  to  both  performan- 
ces is  free. 


Soph 


ATTENTION: 

omores,  Juniors,  Seniors  and  Recent  Alumni 


Flute  Recital 

On  Wednesday.  December  9 
at  8:(K)  p.m.  in  the  Brooks- 
Rogers  Recital  Hall.  Hilde  Hoo- 
genboom  '81,  accompanied  by 
B:dwin  Lawrence,  piano  will 
play  works  by  Rach.  Piston. 
Ibert.  Varese  and  Pelenc. 
Admission  is  free. 

Christmas  Concert 

At  9:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
the  Williams  Early  Music 
Ensemble  will  perform  Christ- 
mas music,  past  and  present,  at 
the  Weston  Language  Center. 
The  concert  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

Opening  Reception 

On  Thursday.  December  10  at 
5:00  p.m.  in  the  Dodd  House 
Gallery,  there  will  be  an  open- 
ing reception  for  the  exhibition 
"Portraits  and  other  Photo- 
graphs." by  graduate  art  his- 
tory student  Wanda  A.  Bubriski. 
The  exhibition  will  run  through 
Friday.  Dec.  18. 

African  Music 
Talking  Drums:  Music  and 
Dance  of  West  Africa  will  be 
presented  by  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Wesleyan  Universi- 
ty's World  Music  Program  on 
Saturday.  Dec.  12  at  8:00p.m.  in 
Jesup  Hall.  The  program,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  S.A.B.  and 
the  Luce  Committee,  is  free. 


The  College  Council  will  be  sponsoring  an  exhibit  during 
January  of  past  Winter  Study  projects. 

If  you  have  a  project  that  was  particularly  meaningful  to 

nd  Tan^rnvTh  "°''' '^  "''"9  ^°  ^^^^^ -^^  °^her  student^ 

Ro.  1«.R^'  K       ""^  encourage  you  to  drop  a  note  to  S.U. 

Box  1856  with  your  name  and  phone  number.  This  should 

be  done  before  Friday,  December  1 1 . 

We  are  specifically  interested  in  projects  which  exemplify 

he  educational  value  of  Winter  Study  and  its  importance  to 

the  curriculum.  ia>n^ciu 
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Rates  College 

Disorderly  conduct  by  Bates 
students  at  the  BatesBowdoin 
football  game  on  November  H 
has  led  to  the  arraignment  of  a 
Bates  s<>nior  on  assault  charges 
in  Brunswick,  Me..  District 
Court,  according  to  the  Bates 
Student.  Bates  deans  are  inves- 
tigating the  incidents  as  well. 
The  game  was  played  at 
Bowdoin. 

About  M)  Bates  students  were 
asked  by  Bowdoin  Security  to 
extinguish  a  barbecue  at  a  pre- 
game  tailgate  party.  "They  told 
us  to  t  off,"  said  Bowdoin 
Security  Officer  Tami  Bodge. 
Security  called  in  Brunswick 
police.  "Three  units  responded 
to  the  call.  Students  were  asked 
to  return  to  their  cars  and  a 
Brunswick  Fire  Department 
hook  and  ladder  ho.sed  down  the 
hibachi,"  said  the  Student. 

The  police  remained  at  the 
picnic  for  half  an  hour,  "confis- 
cating open  cans  or  bottles  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dump- 
ing their  contents  on  the 
ground." 

Just  before  the  game,  59 
Bates  students  rushed  the  gate 
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without   paying   the  one-dollar 
admission  chaige.  The  first  stu 
dent  allegedly  "belted"  a  Bow 
doin  officer  in  the  chest.  He  was 
arrestf^d,  but  released  in  time 
for  the  second  half. 

'The  gate  was  crashed  with 
out  provocation,"  commented 
Dean  of  the  Colleg(>  .James  W. 
Carignan.  "It  wasa  bush  kindof 
activity  that  was  without 
class."  At  a  meeting  of  gate- 
crashers called  by  Carignan, 
over  BO  students  agreed  to  .send 
a  letter  of  apology  to  Bowdoin, 
and  paid  $.54  in  admission 
charges. 


iMount  Hulyoke  College 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  on  the 
South  Hadley  campus  for  its  fall 
meeting  November  8-8,  was 
greeted  by  college-wide  demon- 


Gargoyle  to  live  again 


strations  in  favor  of  divestiture 
by  faculty  and  students,  which 
included  wearing  t-shirts  and 
buttons,  hanging  banners,  and 
(on  November  7)  staging  a  four- 
hour  sit-in  demonstration. 

The  Board  passed  a  resolution 
on  November  6  which  urged  a 
reconsideration  of  the  Board's 
investments  in  corporations 
doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

The  sit-in,  which  involv(^d 
some  70  students  and  faculty 
and  was  coordinated  by  four 
student  organizations,  was 
staged  in  the  building  where  the 
trustees  met  for  lunch,  greeting 
them  as  they  filed  in  with  the 
reading  of  a  press  statement 
denouncing  as  "hypocritical 
that  Mount  Holyoke  should 
profit  in  any  way  from  corpo- 
rate support  of  this  apartheid 
regime." 

The  demonstration  also 
included  .songs,  readings,  slide 


Continued  from  Page  4 

This  sense  of  history  helps 
reduce  the  chances  of  Gargoyle 
members  being  concerned  with 
"headline  grabbing"  or  worry- 
ing about  "their  share  of  the 
pie."  As  Hodge  Markgraf 
stated,  "if  you  have  loyalty  and 
love  for  this  place,  you  don't 
need  bragging  rights;  good 
things  will  just  happen." 

From  the  mid-sixties  to  the 
present,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  revival  in  the  mid- 
seventies,  the  Gargoyle  suf- 
fered from  apathy  and  a  lack  of 
direction  on  the  part  of  its 
members.  There  was  a  lack  of 
continuity  in  the  organization 
that  led  to,  according  to  Dively, 
"a  lot  of  reinventing  of  the 
wheel";  there  was  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
Gargoyle  by  the  members 
themselves.  Although  instru- 
mental in  the  elimination  of  fra- 
ternities here  at  Williams,  the 
Gargoyle  almost  went  with 
them,  viewed  by  some  as  an  elit- 
ist or  "snob"  organization. 

By  1980,  disorganization  had 
reached  a  peak.  Only  two  or 
three  members  would  show  up 
for  meetings,  and  those  meet- 
ings, when  attended,  were 
marked,  according  to  Sarah 
Wilson,  Gargoyle  '81.  by  person- 
ality conflicts  and  confusion 
over  the  society's  purposes. 
With  no  presidency  or  secre- 
tary, the  society  suffered  from 
organizational  confusion  as 
well.  No  minutes  were  kept,  and 
there  was  little,  if  any  knowl- 
edge among  the  members  of  the 
history  of  the  Gargoyle. 

Karon  Walker,  member  '81, 
charged  that  the  society  should 
be  disbanded  on  the  grounds 
that  since  the  members  repres- 
ented a  completely  diverse 
range  of  campus  interests,  they 
had  little  in  common.  (Such  an 
argument,  Wilson  agreed,  indi- 


cates in  itself  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  original  conception 
and  purpo.ses  of  the  Gargoyle.) 

Finally,  a  memo  by  Tom 
Black  to  the  other  (iargoyles 
calling  for  a  meeting  to  select 
members  for  Ciargoyle  '82 
resulted  in  one  other  member 
showing  up,  with  the  result  that 
no  selections  were  made  and  the 
society  disbanded  by  default. 

Primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  Gargoyle  Bill  Allen  '.34,  inter- 
ested students,  and  various 
members  of  the  administration, 
the  Gargoyle  was  revitalized 
and  new  members  were 
selected  from  the  current  class 
of  seniors  at  Williams.  Steve 
Willard,  Gargoyle  '82,  charac- 
terizes this  year  as  a  "rebuild- 
ing year." 

In  a  quiet  way,  the  current 
Gargoyle  is  involved  in  a 
number  of  issues,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  student  book- 
store, the  coordination  of  ideas 
on  Winter  Study,  and  the  issue  of 
student-faculty  ratios  here  at 
Williams.  In  addition,  the  Gar- 
goyle Alumni  association  con- 
tinues to  offer  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $2,000,  awarded 


last  year  to  Darrell  McWhorter. 

In  elaborating  the  roles  that  a 
revitalized  Gargoyle  could 
play,  Dively  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  function  of 
the  Ciargoyle  as  a  sounding 
board  for  the  president  and 
administrators,  and  how  it 
might,  as  in  the  past,  hold  regu- 
lar meetings  with  the  president, 
instead  of  merely  reacting  to 
issues  as  they  occur.  Equally 
important,  Dively  feels  that  the 
Gargoyle  can  be  effective  in 
raising  issues  for  students,  as 
by  its  structure  itself,  it  repres- 
ents a  pulling  together  of  all  of 
the  significant  elements  of  the 
Williams  community. 

Dively  felt  that  more  meet- 
ings with  Gargoyle  Alumni  at 
Williams,  and  possibly,  an  ear- 
lier selection  of  Gargoyles  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  would  help 
alleviate  the  Society's  problem 
while  maintaining  year  to  year 
continuity.  Most  important, 
Willard  feels,  is  getting  people 
used  to  a  Gargoyle,  as  well  as 
getting  members  committed 
working  with  it,  realizing  that 
the  Gargoyle  is  "not  elitist,  just 
fellow  students." 
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shows,  and  statements  from 
both  white  and  black  South  Afri 
cans,  including  a  black  South 
African  Holyoke  undergraduate 
who  displayed  her  pass  book, 
which  designated  in  which 
areas  of  her  country  blacks  are 
permitted. 

Though  the  trustees  com- 
mended the  students'  sensitiv- 
ity and  responsibility  in  taking  a 
stand  on  divestiture,  the  resolu- 
tion to  reconsider  investment 
policy  was  pas.sed  before  the 
demonstration.  Despite  the 
re.solution,  the  Board  did  not 
commit  itself  to  a  speedy  deci- 
sion on  divestiture. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Chorugos 
reports  that  trustee  chairman 
(ierhard  Lowenberg,  asked 
whether  the  Board  will  reach  a 
de^cision  on  divestiture  at  its 
.November  meeting,  replied 
that  the  Board  has  been  discuss- 
ing this  issue  for  eight  years  and 


that  it  was  not  clear  when  it 
would  be  decided  once  and  for 
all. 

Wesleyan  Cnlverslty 

The  Student  Fvents  Commit- 
tee (.SPX')  rescinded  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  at  Wesleyan  it  had 
extended  to  Cieneral  William 
Westmoreland,  the  Com- 
mander of  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  during  the  l!<(iOs, 
rememb(>red  for  remarking, 
"Life  is  cheap  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

The  engagement,  scheduled 
for  November  18,  would  have 
brought  Westmoreland  a  $2.(K)0 
fee— a  fact  that  most  angered 
the  students  opposed  to  West- 
moreland's visit.  .Jessica 
Rosner,  who  circulated  a  peti- 
tion against  Westmoreland, 
allowed  that  Westmoreland  has 
the  right  to  speak  at  Wesleyan, 
but  did  not  want  her  student  tax 
money  going  to  pay  him.  "But 
it's  not  a  free  speech  issue," 
Rosner  told  the  Wesleyan 
,\rgus,  "it's  a  paid-speech 
issue." 

Keith  Pye  of  the  SEC  was  dis- 
appointed with  the  opposition  to 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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INFLATION-FIGHTER  SPECIAL 

ON  KODACOLOR  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING! 


12  Exposure  Develop  &  Print  @  $2.49 
20  Exposure  Develop  &  Print  @  $3.69 
24  Exposure  Develop  &  Print  @  $3.99 
36  Exposure  Develop  &  Print  @  $5.99 

SNAP  UP  THE  SAVINGS! 

OFFER   EXPIRES  DECEMBER   31 

Harts'  Pharmacists^  Inc. 
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Trivia 

prepares  to 
warp  out 

h>  J(»n  TiRar 

Grab  some  bcHMs.  sit  b\  the 
phono,  and  tunt'  ti*  WCFM, 
because  tonight  marks  the.'iOth 
semi-annual  Tiivia  (\)ntest. 

Following  the  dictate  of  tradi- 
tion, the  contest  will  run  from 
midnight    to  S  a.m.  Questions 
will  tall  into  one  of  eight  catego- 
ries:  Music.  Movies.  Advertis 
ing.  Television.  (\)mics.  Sports. 
Williamsiana.  and  Miscellan>. 
In  addition  to  standard  ques- 
tions,    for    which    contestants 
ha\(^  the  length  of  an  oldie-but- 
goodie   to  answer,   teams  will 
face  one-hour  bonus  questions 
and  four-hour  super  bonus  ques- 
tions.     "Action'"    questions 
require   players   to   reenact  a 
scene   fiom   one   of  the  eight 
categories. 

Last  year's  winning  team. 
Phasers  On  Stun,  will  be  coordi- 
nating this  year's  contest.  Two 
of  th<>  groups  organizers.  Char- 
lie Singer  '82  ( known  as  Captain 


Slopt^  to  WCKM  listeners  I  and 
Sheila     Walsh     '8.'^    ar(^    both 
e.xcited  about  th«^  possibilities. 
••I  think  it's  the  funnesi  thing 
in  the  whole  world.  What  makes 
it  so  fun  is  that  you  can't  believe 
that  you  remember  a  particular 
scene  from  some  .".tupid  televi 
sion     show    or    mo\ie."    said 
Walsh. 

Organizing  eight  hours  of  tri- 
via is  a  huge  responsibilitx . 
'It's  kind  of  a  pain.  "  said 
Walsh.  "You  never  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  to  put  this  thing 
together.  We've  been  thinking 
of  questions  all  summer." 

Although  formal  lules  will  be 
announc(^d  at  the  b<^ginning  of 
th(^  contest,  the  game  is  simple. 
In  Walsh's  words.  "Get  a  phone. 
Call  in.  (iive  a  name,  (iet  the 
answer." 

She  also  expressed  the  hop<' 
that  Tri\ia  will  not  be  domi 
nated  by  a  few  large  teams  gar- 
nering all  the  points.  When  the 
points  are  spread  out.  the  small 
teams  "want  to  play  longer." 
she  said. 

Towards  that  end.  "I  think  we 
have  a  much  easier  contest  this 
year."  said  Singer,  precisely 
"so  that  the  contest  dotvsn't  get 

dominated  by  big  teams  or  spe- 

Continued  on  paqe  7 


Record  names  editors  for  1982 


MOON  CHILD 
LEATHER 

and 

THE  JEWELERS  SUN 


Giiis  of  Fine 
Handcrafted 


Jewelry  %  Leather 


458-3270 
458-5898 


115  Water  St. 
Williamstown.  Ma. 


Tues.  Sun  10-5 
Thurs  &  Fri  10-9 


y-  y.  .    y.  . 

CHRISTMAS   AT 

GREYSTONE 
GARDENS 


-^  4||^ 


,"••<"»', 


"V^r' 


Fine  antujuf  il.iihlnn.  Jcwcln  and  acic*«<irtcfc 
for  ladles  uikI  jiciuUincn  A  full  Urn-  of  Vtctoiian 
«hlte».  vintage  silks  unil  Kitinns.  KaUrrdlnc  jackets, 
pleated  pantb.  %eHts.  animated  w<m*1  sweaters,  silk 
scarM-s  and  kiinonus  lai.s,  velvets  furs,  hats. 
Ilngcrli-  as  well  us  untujue  wicker  FashUinH  mav 
chanfte    but    beautifully    made    rlothcb  arc  never  out 

..f  dat.      1  |.|.|.|.n()SK  (4131442-1)291 
*M>  NORTH  STRFET 
HITTSKIELD   .MAViACHl  SK  I  IS 


.luniors  Rich  Henderson  and 
Steve  Spears  will  be  co fditors 
of  the  Record  for  calendar  year 
19S2.  according  to  current  co- 
editors  Kiic  Schmitt  and  Steve 
Willard.  Th(^  two.  supported  b\ 
new  managing  editor  Bod 
FBuckntM".  will  assume  the  edi 
torship  duties  starting  in 
.January. 

In    addition,    eight    persons 
were   elevated   to  department 
editor    positions.    Sophomores 
Sara  Ferris  and  Katya  Hokan 
son  will  run  the  news  depart- 
ment. Jon  Tigar  '84  the  Outlook 
page,  and  Philip  Busch  '84  the 
features  department.  Paul  Sab- 
bah  '8:?  will  become  Op  ed  edi- 
tor.   Dan    Keating    '84    sports 
editor.   Mike  Ciovan  'H5  layout 
editor,  and  Ron  Issen  '84  arts 
entertainment  editor. 

Henderson,  news  editor  this 
semester,  returns  to  the  co- 
editorship  he  held  this  spring.  A 
talented  news  writer  and  editor, 
Henderson  started  on  the 
Record  as  a  reporter,  and 
moved  up  to  assistant  news  edi- 
tor and  news  editor  before  his 
first  co-editorship. 

Spears,  one  of  two  managing 
editors  this  semester,  will  util- 
ize his  excellent  administrative 
and  editing  abilities  in  his  new 


departfTient.  He  movt^d  from 
assistant  news  editor  to  enter- 
tainment and  news  editor 
before  assuming  his  managing 
editorship. 

Bucknei   becomes  managing 
editor  after  a  productive  two 
year    stint    as    layout    editor, 
where  he  honied  his  editing  skills 
to  a  "cutting"  edge. 

Busch.  FVrris.  Hokanson.  and 
Tigar  comprised  a  strong  news 
editing  corps  this  semester  as 
assistant  news  editors.  Sabbah 
takes  charge  of  the  new  Oped 
section.  He  has  served  as  sports 
co-editor  and  copy  editor  in  past 


semesters. 

Keating  moves  up  from 
assistant  sports  editor.  H,.  h  ,s 
had  exp(Mience  with  layout  and 

will  help  (iovan  with  the  pap<.rs 
format.    Is.sen  was  a  features 

writer  in  this  past  semester  his 
first  on  the  Record.  '     " 

Henderson  and  Spears  will 
head  a  nine-person  (Editorial 
board  that  forms  the  newspao- 
er's  policies. 

Current  managing  editor 
Steve  Epstein  has  decided  not  to 
return  to  the  staff  because  of 
other  campus  commitments 


capacity.  Spears  also  bc^gan  his     New  RECORD  editors  Hender.on  and  Spears  survey  their  domain  as 
Rei  ord    career    in    the    news     former  editors  Willard  and  Schmitt  look  on.  ""••oin  as 

Students  initiate  Italian  study 


by  Kira  Obolensky 

Italian  will  be  taught  at  Willi- 
ams as  a  student-initiated 
course  next  semester  in 
response  to  strong  student  inter- 
est in  Italian.  Currently,  eight 
students  are  commuting  to 
North  Adams  State  College  to 
study  Italian. 

The    College    Bulletin    des- 


cribes a  "student-initiated 
course"  as  "one  proposed  and 
organized  by  students  ...  the 
students  carry  a  heavy  burden 
of  the  leadership  in  proposing 
requirements,  selecting  mate- 
rial to  be  covered,  and  conduct- 
ing discussion,  as  well  as  in 
conceiving  the  basic  outline  of 
the  course."  Professor  Nicholas 


SANTA'S 
HELPER! 


UPSTAIRS 

115  WATER  ST. 

458-8485 


GREAT 
CHOICES 

$5.00  & 
UNDER 


Fersen  of  the  Russian  depart- 
ment will  evaluate  and  grade 
students. 

Priscilla  Cohen  '82  Initiated 
Italian  102  when  she  became 
aware  of  the  increasingly  prom- 
inent interest  in  Italian  among 
Williams  students.  Two  years 
ago,  when  Italian  was  last 
offered  as  a  Winter  Study  pro- 
ject, 184  students  expressed 
interest,  and  53  selected  it  as 
first  choice. 

Carol  Ockman  of  the  art 
department  is  teaching  an  Ital- 
ian WSP  again  this  year  "to 
show  that  there  is  a  continuing 
interest  in  Italian  here  at  Willi- 
ams," she  said.  This  year  50  stu- 
dents opted  for  Italian  as  a  first 
choice. 

Italian  102  will  be  open  to 
those  students  who  participated 
in  an  Italian  study  program. 
have  taken  beginning  Italian  in 
Winter  Study  or  have  enrolled  in 
Italian  101  at  North  Adams.  The 
class  is  limited  to  12. 

Dean  of  the  FAculty  John  Rei- 
chert  said  that  this  student- 
initiated  course  is  "exceptional 
{  Continued  on  page  7 


me  CLIP  SHOP 

is  all  about  hair 


Now  guys  too  can  have  volume  in 
their  hairstyle  But  the  cut  has  to  have 
the  right  design  for  the  individual. 
That  IS  one  of  the  mam  concerns  of 
the  stylists  of  the  Clip  Shop— giving 
their  clients  a  hairstyle  that  will  com- 
pliment and  be  easy  for  them  to  take 
care  of. 

Stop  in  at  any  one  of  their  three 
locations  or  if  you  prefer  call  for  an 
appointment. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA. 
458-9167 


PITTSFIELD.  MA 
447-9576 


BENNINGTON.  VT. 
(802)  442-9823 
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Treasurer 
resigns,  budget 
finally  passes 


h>  Katya  Hokanson 

In  an  unexpected  move,  Col- 
lege Council  Treasurer  Steve 
Spears  '8.3  resigned  from  his 
Council  post  at  the  end  of  last 
Wednesday's  meeting.  Spears, 
who  was  to  have  served  through 
the  month  of  April  until  the  next 
Council  elections,  .said  that  he 
had  been  offered  the  post  of  co- 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Williams 
Record  and  would  not  have 
enough  time  to  properly  fulfill 
both  his  Council  and  Record 
duties. 

Beth  O'Leary  '82  was  named 
the  new  treasurer  after  notifica- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee. 

"She's  very  thorough,"  said 
Spears  of  O'Leary.  'She'll  be 
sure  to  look  at  the  big  picture  as 
well  as  the  small  picture." 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  it," 
said  O'Leary.  "Over  Winter 
Study,  we're  looking  forward  to 
reforming  the  processes  of  the 
FinCom."  O'Leary  said  she  was 
also  interested  in  providing 
more  information  about  clubs 
when  the  Council  decided  on 
budgeting  in  the  future. 


For  the  most  part  of  the  meet- 
ing, however,  discussion  of  the 
Williams  Record  budget  once 
again  prevailed.  Record  editors 
had  been  lequired  by  a  vote  at 
the  previous  week's  Council 
meeting  to  present  written  esti- 
mates of  area  printers'  costs  to 
print  the  newspaper.  Director  of 
Public  Information  Ray  Boyer, 
requested  to  examine  the  var 
ious  options,  .said  at  the  meeting 
that  he  felt  that  Lamb's  Print- 
ing in  North  Adams,  the 
Record's  present  printer, 
remained  the  best  choice. 

"An  important  point,"  said 
Boyer,  "is  that  at  Lamb's  the 
Record  is  the  dominant  project 
when  it's  up  for  printing.  At  the 
North  Adams  Transcript,  the 
Record  will  be  second  priority. 
That's  the  same  as  with  the 
(Bennington)  Pennysaver." 

Boyer  cited  the  pre-weekend 
deadlines  of  the  Transcript  and 
the  Pennysaver  as  the  main  rea- 
sons they  are  not  good  choices 
for  printing  the  Record. 

"It's  important  to  have  week- 
end sports  coverage,"  noted 
Boyer,  "and  it's  good  to  have 
news  from  the  day  before.  It's 
important  to  have  flexibility  if 
something  happens  the  night 
before."  The  deadline  at 
Lamb's  is  Monday. 

After  questioning  about  other 
methods  of  cost-cutting  from 
Joel    Hellman    '84    and    Sonia 


Nazario  'S2,  the  Council  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  Record's 
budget,  $6,440  with  the  conting- 
ent that  $150  be  cut  per  issue  if 
additional  staff  can  be  coordi 
nated  to  do  som(  costly  work 
which  is  currently  done  by  the 
printer. 

The  Council  al.so  voted  to  have 
,WK)  buttons  saying  "Support 
Winter  Study"  printed  up  at  a 
cost  of  $405.  The  buttons  will  be 
put  Into  students'  S.U.  boxes. 
The  Council  also  plans  to  put  a 
letter  into  mailboxes  on  the  first 
day  of  Winter  Study. 

The  letter  will  read  in  part, 
".  .  .  we  hopt>  that  your  attitude 
and  behavior  toward  your  Win- 
ter Study  course  .  .  will  reflect 
your  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Winter  Study  and  its 
educational  value  to  a  liberal 
arts  curriculum." 

According  to  Council  Presi 
dent  Freddy  Nathan  '8.3,  the  let- 
Continued  on  page  8 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Continued  from  Page  5 

Westmoreland,  calling  it 
"narrow  mindedness"  and 
"oppression."  Pye  al.so  held 
that  Westmoreland's  talk  would 

have  provided  a  counterpoint  to 
a  November  9  speech  by  the 

executive  director  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America. 

Middlehury  College 

The  faculty,  student,  and 
community  leaders  spoke  out 
against  the  arms  race  and 
warned  of  the  increasing 
danger  of  nuclear  conflict  on 
November  11  in  Middlebury's 
Convocation  on  the  Threat  of 
Nuclear  War.  The  Convocation 
was  sponsored  by  several  cam- 
pus groups  as  well  as  the  Union 
of    Concerned    Scientists,    a 


national  organization. 

Topics  for  lectures  ranged 
from    the   economic   trade-offs 

implicit  in  the  continuing 
nuclear  build-up,  to  the  legacy 

of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  to 
the  expected  effects  if  a  one- 
megaton  bomb  was  dropped  on 
the  U.S.  Air  F'orce  Base  in 
Plattsburg,  N.Y.  (the  latter 
would  cau.se  90  percent  fatali- 
ties at  Midleburv). 

Olin  Robison,  president  of 
Middlehury,  stres.sed  the  imme- 
diacy of  the  moral  question  of 
nuclear  war,  confiding,  "My 
one  greatest  fear  is  that  the 
essential  ingredient  to  arms 
control  is  slipping  from  our 
grasp." 


Italian 


Trivia  megatonnage  warp- 


Continued  from  page  6 
cialists."    He  added   that   this 
year's  trivia  will  be  more  mod- 
ern than  before,  focusing  on  the 
late  'eOs  and  early  '70s. 

Teams  can  range  in  size  from 
a  few  people  with  one  telephone 
to  30  or  50  people  with  a  dozen 
telephones.  A  few  years  ago.  a 
one-man  team  competed  under 
the  name  of  Joe  Melichor  Wants 
An  Extension. 

Neither    Walsh    nor    Singer 


wants  to  predict  the  winning 
team.  "There  don't  seem  to  be 
any  big  teams  at  all,"  noted  Sin- 
ger. "This  one  looks  really 
tight."  But,  as  usual,  he  said. 
"We'll  know  first  hour  who  the 
big  ones  are." 

Asked  for  any  hints  he  might 
have  for  tonight's  contestants. 
Singer  replied,  'They  need  a 
tape-recorder  for  the  second 
super  Ijonus  question,  which  is 
fantastic." 


Continued  from  page  6 
and   a  one-time  arrangement. 
There  are  no  plans  to  offer  it  in 
the  future." 

Fersen  explained  that  he  is 
"teaching  this  course  in  addi- 
tion to  my  regular  full-course 
load.  In  order  for  a  series  of  Ital- 
ian courses  to  be  offered,  there 
must  be  an  arrangement  for 
faculty." 

Both  Fersen  and  Ockman 
believe  that  the  possibility  of 
further  courses  depends  on  stu- 
dent interest.  Ockman  noted 
that  "language  courses,  in  gen- 
eral, tend  to  be  small  and  not 
thriving.  It's  hard  to  introduce 
yet  another  s(»quence  of  courses 
when  the  other  language 
courses  are  not  highly 
enrolled." 

She  thinks,  however,  that  Ital- 
ian is  an  important  language 
that  Williams  should  offer  since 
it  is  connected  with  many 
aspects  of  Classical  civilization. 
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EL  STORE 

105  Spring  Street 
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TRAVEL  LIGHT 

This  nylon  luggage  is  colorful,  strong  and  light- 
weight. Small  round  satchel  greot  for  gym 
clothes  *12°°.  gorment  bag  *22°°.  Lots  of  col- 
ors! Contrasting  straps! 
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THE  SNOWBALL  THAT 
COMES  IN  FROM  THE  COLD 

to  give  yoor  home  a  warm  holidoy  glow  oil  yeor 

long! 

Kosta  Bodo  snowball  candleholder  (4  )  regulorly 

15.00  NOW  SPECIAL  *9'*.  Complete  w  candle 
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RUNNER'S  SOAP 

"Le  Sportif "  directly  from  Le  Marathon  de  Paris 
—  ultra  pure  A  mild  for  sports  minded  people. 
Helps  retoin  skin  s  natural  moisture,  complete 
with  shoelaces  &  sponge     8 


TABLE  SOPHISTICATION 

Chic  onyx  stem  glasses  are  |ust  the  thing  for  on 
elegant  touch  to  your  holiday  table.  Goblet. 
wine   cordial      13      set  of  six. 
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DAYS  GO  BY 

and  mork  them  off  on  a  beautiful  or  funny  calen- 
der We  hove  loads  of  designs  A  gift  everyone 
can  use   Horses  and  New  Englond    5     eo. 


GIVE  SPRING  TIME 

Seed  kits  beautifully  packaged  make  great  gifts 
for  garden  and  plant  lovers.  Two  tubs  of  seeds  to 
start  eorly  or  grow  under  lights.    8 


FRAME  HER 

Look  at  your  loved  ones!  Put  a  favorite  photo  in 
on  adorable  frame  like  these'  Assorted  designs 
ond  price  ranges 
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HOUSE  TINS 

Fill  them  with  homemode  candy  or  cookies  a 
charming  gift'  The  perfect  size  for  a  recipe  box 
afterword!  Assorted  house  designs.    6 


CHARMING  ORNAMENTS 

are  a  terrific  grab  bog  gift'  These  wonderful  felt 
ornaments   are  exquisitely   mode  and   irresisti- 


sots 


ble'    *3 
more. 


ea.   Santa,   angels    rocking  horses  S 


BOX  A  MUG 

Instant  Christmas!  The  box  has  the  design  of  the 
mug  on   the  outside  reody  to   label  and   give 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
MUSIC  BOX 


Ceramic  Christmas  tree.  Beautifully  hand 
painted,  turns  around  to  Jingle  Balls'  A  wonder- 
ful gift 
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Foreign  policy  in  disarray 


by  IN'ter  Nicholas 

"Thoro  is  no  cohoi'ont  foroign 
policN  diriH'tion  in  the  Reagan 
administration."  argued  Nicho- 
'as  Spiliotos  '77,  a  formcM'  staff 
monibor  on  President  Carter's 
National  Seeurit>  Council,  in  a 
SpeechThursdax  in  (Jriffin  Hall. 
"The  President  and  the  White 
House  staff  are  uninterested  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  arecont(^nt 
to  focus  on  domestic  policy,"  he 
said. 

Spiliotes  considered  the  ten- 
sion between  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  and  the 
White  Hou.se.  as  well  as  \hv 
President's  "institutional 
downgrading"  of  his  own 
National  Security  Council,  as 
responsible  for  the  disarray  in 
the  foreign  policy  decision 
making  process. 

"Haig  has  been  neutralized 
by  the  domestic  policy  advisers 
in  the  White  House.  They  were 
appalled  b\  his  behavior  on  live 
television  the  day  the  President 
was    shot— a    military    man 
announcing  he  was  in  charge  of 
a  diplomatic  situation— and  so 
they  decided  to  take  him  down  a 
peg."   said  Spiliotes.    "Oorge 
Bush  was  put  in  charge  of  Crisis 
Management,    and   Haig   went 
back  to  the  State  Department  to 
sulk." 

Nevertheless,  the  White 
House  is  reluctant  tofire  Sc^cre- 
tar\  Haig,  as  the  European 
allies  btMieve  he  is  the  only  one 
in  the  administration  who 
"understands  them."  More- 
over. Haig's  vigorous.  anti- 
Soviet  internationalist  ideology 
is  shared  by  the  President,  Spili- 
otes noted. 

The  National  Security  Council 
staff  under  Adviser  Richard 
Allen  has  also  had  its  role  in  for- 
eign policy-making  diminished. 


said  Spiliotes.  "The  powers  that 
be  in  the  White  House  aren't 
pleased  with  the  National 
Security  Adviser.  Allen  does  not 
have  direct  access  to  the  Presi 
dent.  He  is  forced  to  send  his 
memoranda  to  Reagan  through 
Kd  Meese,  and  he  suffered  the 
ultimate  indignit>  when  his 
daily  early  morning  briefings 
with  the  Piesidt^nt  w(>re 
cancelled." 

Spiliotes  said  he  feels  the  dim- 
inished influenceof  the  National 
Security  Adviser  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  th(»  uncoordi- 
nat(»d  way  the  administration 
makes  foreign  polic\  have  had 
destabilizing  effects. 

"Haig  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  WeinbtMger  are  not 
consulting  in  private."  Spiliotes 
said.  "Instead.  the\  are  battling 
it  out  in  the  Washington  Post, 
and  no  one  knows  who  is  speak- 
ing with  authority  in  the 
administration. 

"The  result  of  this  institu- 
tional disarra.N  has  been  policy 
outcomes  like  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  B-1  bomber— 
which  involves  spending  a  lot  of 
mone>  with  little  defense  value 
for  the  dollar— and  the  MX  mis- 
sile basing  plan,  which  would 
put  our  best  missile  in  hardened 
silos,  which  are  still  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  attack,"  Spiliotes 
commented. 

"Because  of  their  obvious 
vulnerability.  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  help  but 
feel  the  U.S.  is  thinking  of  using 
the  MX  in  a  first  strike  .  .  .  The 
Reagan  administration  must 
get  its  act  together  in  foreign 
policy." 

The  disarray  in  the  adminis- 
tration is  growing  increasingly 
serious,  according  to  Spiliotes: 
"In  the  event  of  a  real  crisis,  the 
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government  mi^ht  fall  dp.iit 
beeaus(»  of  its  inability  to 
respond  in  a  eoordinated.  coher- 
ent ua\  .  .  .  If  th(»  President  is  to 
eooidinat(^  fortMgn  poliiN' 
decisionmaking  at  thi^  White 
House,  he  must  upgrade  t  he  role 
of  the  national  S(>c'urit.\'  C^)uncil. 
and  rc^place  Richard  Allen  with 
so'iu'one  competent,  whom  the 
Prt^sident  will  b<>  able  to  work 
with  at  the  political  level." 


Student  expelled,  reinstated 


Nicholas  Spiliotes  '77,  former 
National  Security  Council  staffer, 
addressed  a  group  of  Williams  stu- 
dents last  Thursday  on  the  Reagan 
Administration  foreign  policy.  He 
warned  of  an  "institutional  disar- 
ray." (Farley) 

Tenures 
decided 


Continued  from  Page  1 
under  fire  from  some  students 
and  faculty  members. 

"The  statistics  are  horrible," 
said  Elena  Bertozzi  '83.  "There 
are  only  five  tenured  women 
now.  Considering  how  many 
tenured  positions  are  given  and 
the  quality  of  the  professors  in 
questions.  I  found  the  decisions 
extremely  unfair." 

Dickerson  is  the  first  black  to 
be  recommended  for  tenure 
here.  "I  think  it's  wonderful." 
commented  Dean  Mar\' 
Kenyatta.  "He's  the  first  black 
to  go  through  the  whole  tenure 
process  here  ...  I'm  not  sure 
this  will  directly  affect  our  abil- 
ity toattract  black  faculty,  but  a 
tenured  person  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  model  for  other  black 
faculty  already  here." 

Tenure  decisions  are  usually 
made  in  the  sixth  year  of  an 
assistant  professor's  residence 
here.  The  CAP  considers  stu- 
dent evaluations,  departmental 
surveys  and  scholarly  works  in 
deciding  on  recommendations. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ably  a  transient,  somebody 
passing  through  .  .  .it's  not  what 
a  student  would  do."  H(* 
remarked  that  this  sort  of  inci 
dent  has  happened  "two  or 
three  times  before.  The  last 
time  must  have  been  in  the  fall 
of  1979." 

Director  of  Security  Ransom 
Jenks  said.  "It's  not  a  common- 
place event,  but  I  think  we  can 
expect  to  see  recurrences  of  it. 
Flashers  frequent  areas  where 
there  are  young  women." 

Neither  he  nor  O'Connor  con- 
sider flashing  particularly  dan- 
gerous for  the  victim.  "It's  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  flasher  to  do 
more  than  display  himself," 
commented  .lenks. 

"It's  certainly  frightening." 
added  O'Connor.  "Flashing  is 
about  as  low  as  you  can  get,  but 
they're  not  typically  after  any- 
thing else." 

O'Connor  also  said  the  sus- 
pect in  the  assault  case  of  two 
weeks  ago  was  released 
because  "he  had  an  alibi  and  the 
identification  was  not  1(K)  per- 
cent positive  .  .  .  the  victim  did 
pick  him  out  of  the  police  line- 
up, but  wasn't  quite  sure.  She 
felt  uncomfortable  pressing 
charges  because  she  wasn't 
dead  sure." 

However,  O'Connor  added. 
"We  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  is  the  guy,  but  we  can't 
prove  it." 

Jenks  reported  that  use  of 
Security's  escort  service  had 
not  increased  appreciably  since 
the  student  body  was  informed 
of  the  assault.  He  said  the  ser- 
vice averages  two  or  three  calls 
a  night,  but  that  nine  students 
had  used  it  the  evening  after  the 
flashing  incidents  were  public- 
ized by  the  Dean's  Office. 

"It  could  be  that  our  young 
ladies  are  not  taking  too 
seriously  what's  going  on  out 
there."  Jenks  commented.  "Or 
they  could  also  be  doubling  up. 
walking  together  with  other 
people." 

O'Connor  added  that  Security 
had  doubled  the  number  of  stu- 
dent monitors  on  duty  at  night 
from  two  to  four  immediately 
after  the  assault  but  had  cut 
back  again. 

Jenks  also  advised  women  to 
report  any  incidents  of  harass- 
ment immediately.  "I  urge 
them  to  call  us  about  strangers, 
phone  calls  that  are  unusual, 
automobiles  that  are  suspicious 
.  .  .  It's  important  to  provide  as 
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much  description  as  possible." 
The  College  Council  spon- 
sored a  walking  tour  of  the  cam- 
pus Sunday  night  to  pinpoint 
ai'eas  in  need  of  more  lighting. 
Peter  VVelamMz.  director  of  the 
physical  plant,  said  that  "in 
geneial,  for  a  small  colk^ge  in  a 
relatively  quiet  town,  the  Col- 
lege has  done  a  reasonably  good 
job  of  providing  illumination  .  .  . 
we  certainl>  would  look  (at  the 
results  of  the  tour),  but  I  don't 
foresee  a  major  relighting  of  the 
campus." 

Welanetz  suggested  that  "stu- 
dents should  stay  to  well- 
illuminated  paths  as  opposed  to 
taking  the  most  convenient 
one."  He  added  that  "the  best 
lighting  system  ...  is  not  going 
to  be  very  effective  without  peo- 
ple,around.  Lighting  has  got  to 
be  one  of  a  lot  of  things." 

He  concluded.  "I  get  the  feel- 
ing that  people  believe  the 
answer  to  a  maiden's  prayer  is  a 
lot  of  illumination." 

Fischberg  said  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  sexual  harassment  is 
scheduled  for  January  16  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
She  remarked  that  the  Feminist 
Alliance  is  now  taking  names  of 
people  interested  in  participat- 
ing on  the  panel. 

She  expects  the  discussion 
will  increase  student  awareness 
of  the  extent  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. "People  don't  see  this 
campus  as  a  part  of  the  greater 
society  which  in  general 
harasses  women.  A  lot  of  people 
here  see  them.selves  as  brothers 
and  sisters  and  don't  realize 
that  (harassment)  happens 
here." 

O'Connor  said  that  incidents 
of  sexual  harassment  .will  be 
discussed  at  the  faculty  meeting 
Wednesday.  He  said  he  hopes  to 
"alert  thefaculty  to  therangeof 
problems  and  urge  them  to  take 
part  in  this  panel  discussion." 
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Continued  from  page  7 
ter   will   be    a    reminder   that 
"students   are  being  watched 
and    judged"    during    Winter 
Study. 

Backtalk  magazine's  $1700 
budget  was  passed,  while  Nexus 
received  $'2,500.  and  Parallax 
$2645.  Men's  Rugby  got  $2945. 
Women's  Rugby  received  $1105, 
and  W^UFO  got  $1025..50. 

The  Council  also  heard  a  short 
talk  by  Elena  Bertozzi  '83  about 
sexual  harassment  on  campus; 
in  response,  the  Council  decided 
to  hold  a  nighttime  walking  tour 
of  the  campus  in  order  to  pin- 
point the  very  dark  areas  of 
campus. 
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Big  siblings: 
joy  of  giving 

by  Ron  Issen 

Dvnr  It  illinnislou  n  Hifi  iirnlhvr- 
/Sislcr,  \tni  nml  your  lilllf  hnt- 
thvr  sistvr  art'  i'mii//'*/  tn  n 
Ch  ri  si  ittns  ftnrly.  SnI  u  rilay . 
Dviviultvr  .').  Jntni  2  Itt   /  ft.nt.  .  .  . 

So  read  the  note  in  my  box. 
Innocuous  enough,  I  thought  to 
myself,  and  I  proceeded  to  call 
my  little  brother  and  make 
arrangements. 

The  party  was  held  in  the 
Greylock  dining  hall,  with  Big 
Brothers  and  Sisters  arriving 
with  tot  in  tow,  and  gift  in  arm 
for  Santa  to  distribute  later. 
After  a  pre-bash  munch-out 
where  cookies  and  punch  were 
enjoyed.  Jami  Harris,  coordina- 
tor of  the  program  and  infam- 
ous for  being  the  only  girl  in  the 
College  who  plays  ping  pong 
with  a  double-fisted  backhand, 
organized  a  game  of  Musical 
Big  Brother  and  Sister  (a  game 
somewhat  akin  to  musical 
chairs,  only,  guess  who  got  to  be 
the  furniture?). 

Undaunted,  I  bravely  took  my 
place  as  "chair,"  as  tots  circled 
and  music  played.  Now  I  know 
how  Custer  felt  at  Little  Big 
Horn.  Actually,  it  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  musical  chairs,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  this  ver- 
sion, the  chairs  got  to  root  for 


various  contestants. 

"Sit  over  here?,"  screams  a 
mahogony  desk  chair.  "No.  no, 
quick!  This  way!,"  yells  the 
cherrywood  rocker.  Finally. 
one  chair  (Amy  Klsbree  '84) 
was  left,  with  two  bitter  contest- 
ants. The  Girl  With  The  Ribbon 
In  Her  Hair,  and  The  Kid  With 
The  Big  Leather  Boots  fighting 
it  out  for  possession  of  thecher 
ished  lap.  A  look  of  ab.solute  ter- 
ror appears  over  Amy's  face  as 
the  music  stops  and  The  Kid 
With  The  Big  Leather  Boots  and 
The  Girl  With  the  Ribbon  In  Her 
Hair  dive  headfirst  to  victory. 
Final  score:  Big  Boots— 1, 
Amy— nothing. 

Bobbing  for  apples  was  then 
followed  by  a  guest  appearance 
by  Santa:  Dave  "The  Big  Guy" 
Weaver.  Some  of  the  older  little 
brothers  seemed  a  little  wary  of 
this  guy  in  red,  and  it  appeared 
at  times  that  Santa  was  more 
interested  in  having  some  of  the 
sisters  sit  on  his  lap  than  they 
were.  Nonetheless,  reluctant 
elves  and  all  had  a  chance  to  tell 
Santa  a  "secret,"  with  an  espe- 
cially loud  "Ho.  Ho,  Ho"  heard 
from  Santa  when  Jami  took  her 
turn  upon  the  jolly  man's  lap. 

A  game  of  "stomp  the  bal- 
loon" was  preceded,  of  course, 
by  blowing  up  the  balloons.  And 
Ephs.  I  don't  care  what  your 
verbal  SAT's  were,  sore  lungs 
were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Women  vent  anger  over  harassment 


Sub-frosh  flood  campus 


More  prospective  students 
visited  the  campus  Admissions 
Office  during  the  month  of 
October  than  during  any  other 
month  in  the  College's  history, 
said  Philip  Smith,  Director  of 
Admissions. 

A  total  of  802  prospectives 
were  interviewed,  the  first  time 
more  than  800  prospective 
applicants  visited  the  office  in  a 
single  month. 

Not  only  was  the  pace  in 
October  faster  than  ever  before, 
but  the  pace  of  interviews  over- 
all is  running  ahead  of  last  year. 
Smith  said  2,721  interviews 
were  conducted  from  May 
through  October,  compared 
with  2,567  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Smith  noted  that  evidence  of 
especially  strong  interest  by 
secondary  students  in  higher 
education  this  year  is  not 
limited  to  Williams. 

"This  is  also  a  phenomenon 


that  other  colleges  are  noting," 
he  commented.  "It  may  be  that 
students  are  putting  things 
together  earlier  this  year.  Also, 
it  may  be  that  there  is  increased 
interest  in  the  stronger  and 
more  challenging  academic 
places." 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  what 
the  interview  pace  will  mean  in 
terms  of  applications,  accord- 
ing to  Smith. 


by  Julia  (ienies.se 

Sexual  harassment  was  the 
subject  of  an  animated  discus- 
sion at  last  week's  Women's 
Coffee  Hour,  in  the  wake  of 
recent  incidents  of  harassment 
on  campus. 

Last  week's  forum  opened 
with  talk  about  flashing.  Partic- 
ipants offered  various  reasons 
why  flashing  is  considered  a 
serious  form  of  sexual 
harassment. 

The  discussion  continued  with 
Linda  Bundtzen's  question, 
"What  is  the  frequency  of  so- 
called  friendly  rape— when  the 
rape  involves  two  people  who 
know  each  other?"  Many  stu- 
dents admitted  to  a  lingering 
sense  of  obligation  to  a  date  who 
has  paid  for  dinner  and  a  movie, 
and  talked  about  the  fact  that 
this  feeling  of  debt  .sometimes 
leads  to  things  that  the  woman 
doesn't  want. 

Some  said  that  the  "pinch"  or 
"manhandling"  is  more  com- 
mon that  "date  rape."  Many 
stressed  that  although  they 
would  like  to  speak  up  when 
they  are  being  manhandled,  it  is 
often  hard  to  know  what  to  do 
becau.se  what  so  often  happens 
is  that  "the  girl  ends  up  looking 
the  fool." 

"In  the  Log,  you  can't  scream 
or  make  a  .scene,  because  you 
are  the  one  who  ends  up  taking 
the  repercussions,"  said 
Kirsten  Tolman  '82. 

Lola  Bogyo  added.  "There's a 
sort  of  tacit  consent  in  this  com- 
munity .  .  .  because  you  don't 
want  to  seem  'oversensitive'  or. 
God  forbid,  a  'feminist.'  I  think 
that  what  we  can  do  to  get  over 
this  is  to  all  stand  up  to  it,  and  in 
that  way  our  community  will 
change  and  evolve." 

Most  agreed  that  while  the 
tendency  is  often  to  "let  the.se 
things  go,  we  owe  it  to  each 
other  to  stand  up  to  it." 
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One  student  brought  up  tlie 
issue  of  faculty-student  harass- 
ment. Dean  Nancy  Mclntire 
explained  that  in  such  cases 
"the  Dean's  Office  has  a  course 
of  action,"  and  that  "the  issue  is 
investigated  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College.  "We  are  receptive," 
she  said. 

Another  student  disagreed 
that  the  Dean's  Office  was 
receptive.  "The  feeling  I  got 
when  I  went  to  talk  to  the  Dean 
about  my  room  being  invaded  at 
4:00  a.m.  (by  a  male  student) 
was  that  it  was  somehow  my 
fault  for  not  having  locked  the 
door."  She  added,  "It  was  my 
first  reaction  too.  to  blame 
myself." 

Bundtzen  warned  against 
excusing  someone  for  manhan- 
dling on  the  basis  of  intoxica- 
tion. "People  who  are  drunk 
have  to  be  held  accountable  for 


their  impositions  on  others." 
She  warned,  "Don't  make  all 
the  men  out  to  be  'Cientle  Bens' 
who  aren't  aware  of  what 
they're  doing." 

Bogyo  suggested  that  another 
problem  arLses  from  the  fresh- 
man class  perceiving  the  cam- 
pus' n€»gative  image  of  the 
P'eminist  Alliance.  She 
explained  that  this  might  "dis- 
courage freshman  women  from 
asserting  themselves,  at  least 
until  they  feel  they  have  an  idea 
how  their  behavior  in  objecting 
against  harassment  will  be  per- 
ceived by  their  peers." 

The  Coffee  Hour,  spon.sored 
by  "Committee  W,"  (Williams 
women  from  the  faculty  and 
staff),  meets  once  a  month.  It 
provides  informal  conversation 
as  well  as  discussions  of  pre- 
viously selected  topics.  All  Wil- 
liams women  are  invited. 


Congratulations 

Paul  Solomon  and  Bob  Kavanaugh 

Best  of  Luck! 

Ellen,  Laura.  Tricia, 
Tom  and  Sharon 


Hancock  Tire 
&  Machine 

Snow  Tires 


WHITEWALL  P 

600-12         i 

A78-13 

C7S-13 

C78-14 

E78-14 

F78-14 

G78-15 

H78-15 

L78-15 

RADIAL 
Size 

P155/80-12 
P155/80-13 
P166/80-13 
P185/75-13 
P185/80-13 
P175«0-14 
PI  95/75-14 
P206/75'14 
P215/75-14 
P225/75-14 
P165/80-15 
^215/75-15 
P225/75-15 
P235/75-15 


POLYESTER  I 
$33.98 

33.95 

37.95 

38.95 

39.95 

41.95 

49.95 

49.95 

54.95 


WHITEWALLS 


Glass 

37.95* 
40.95* 


Steel 
S41.95* 
41.96* 
44  95 
49  95 
51.95 
54.95 
55.95 
57  95 
57.95 
62  95 
49.95 
63.95 
66.95 


lus 


>tate  Sales  Ttx 


COMPUTER  SPIN  BALANCE  *3.79  on  rnost  wt>«olt 

OPEN:  Monday  thru  Friday  10  am  -  6  pm, 
Saturday  9  am-  12  pm 

LOCATED  ON  ROUTE  43.  HANCOCK.  MASS..  4  MLES 
SOUTH  OF  ROUTE  7  AND  43  MTERSECT10N 

413-4^8-5533 


I 
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Students  tour  campus  heating  plant 


by  Trish  Mc  HuRh 

Campus  energy  systems  were 
the  subject  of  campus  tours  last 
month  in  an  effort  by  the  Stu- 
dent Energy  Conservation  Com 
mittee  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion and  provide  information. 

Jim  Holden,  plant  manager  of 
Buildings  and  (irounds.  led 
tours  to  the  two  main  sites  of  the 
campus  energy  system:  Bern- 
hard  Musi(^  Center,  which  has 
solar  heating  facilities,  and  the 
central  heating  plants  next  to 
the  paddle  tennis  court. 

During  the  summer,  the 
Bernhard  solar  collectors  meet 
demand  for  hot  water  within  the 
music  center.  Throughout  the 
winter,  they  boost  steam  from 
the  main  plant. 

The  system  consists  of  seven 
collectors,  measuring  a  total  of 


l.U  sq.  feet,  with  double-pane 
glass  over  a  black  undercoat. 
The  undercoat  maximizes 
ab.sorbency  and  minimizes  the 
(Effect  of  cold  temperatures. 
Kach  square  foot  of  panel  has  a 
capacity  to  heat  one  and  a  half 
gallons  of  water,  stored  in  a 
tank  in  the  basement. 

Since  the  solar  heating  facil- 
ity is  small  in  scope  and  not 
effective  in  the  winter,  it  is  not  a 
tremendous  money  saver  for 
the  College.  Itsoriginal  installa- 
tion cost  $ir), ()()() and  with  energy 
at  six  cents  per  kilowatt-hour, 
the  payback  period  is  about  M) 
years. 

Following  Bernhard  was  a 
visit  to  the  central  heating 
plant,  the  source  of  all  campus 
heat.    The   facilitv   consists  of 


L 


Come    celebrate    the    end    of    the 
semester  with  champagne  at  the  Log! 

The     Log    will    be    open    through 
December  18. 

Happy  Holidays  to  all  from  The  Log. 


SKI  PACKAGES 

IE  OFFER  Ql  ALITV  PACKAGES  FOR  NORDIC 
AND  ALPINE  SKIERS  AT  ALL  LEMLS 


X-C: 


XCWAXLESS 

Trai(  Nowax  Ski 
Irak  Tour  Leather  Bool 
Irak  Pinio  7SMM  Bindings 
Tral'  Bamboo  Poles 
Mounting         


$  95  00 
$  35  00 
$  900 
S    800 

___S__400 
Total     $151  00 

•124'^ 


ALPINE: 

•  BEGINNER  ALPINE 

Rossigno!  Challenger  Ski       $160  00 


PACKAGE  PRICE 


XC  TAXABLE 

Rossigno!  Caribou  Skis  $  95  00 

Irak  Ttakker  Boot  $65.00 

TrakPinsoSO  irBindinfi  $  11  OCi 

Exel  Nova  Poles  $  12  95 

Mounting  $    4.00 


Nordica  Pulsar  Boot 
T^Tolia  160  Binding 
Banenahers  Pole  . 
Mounting      


PACKAGE  PRICE 


.       $  95  00 

$  84  95 

,       $  1196 

.     $    600 

Total     $359  90 

•23900 


Total     $187  95 
l'\(  K  \(.l    I'KK  I    'ISS**® 


•  INTERMEDIATE  ALPINE 

Roistgno,  S3  Sk)  $225  00 

Nordtca  Cosmos  Boot  $145  00 

Salomon  62t  Binding  $  99  95 

Scoti  Classic  Pole $  29  95 

Mounting  $    8  00 

Total  $507  90 


OR  PIT  TOGETHER 

VOIR  01 N  PACKAGE 

AT  A  SAVINGS  OF 

15%-20% 

CHR1STMA«1LA^A^AVS 

ACCEPTED 
MASTER  CHARGE-VISA 


^<^lfif^  ^P^ft^.  inc. 

MON  -SAT   9-5:30 
MASTERCARD       VISA 

Spring  Street  458  3605  Williamstown 


throe  oil-fuolod  boilers,  the  new- 
est installed  in  1970.  Kither  of 
two  boilers  is  suffieient  to  warm 
the  entire  campus,  exeept  in 
times  of  extieme eold.  The  third 
boiler  is  too  small  and  has 
become  obsolete.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  replaced  by  a  coal  boiler 
if  the  College  decides  to  return 
to  coal  heat. 

The  enormous  increases  in 
the  price  of  oil  over  the  past  five 
years  have  made  coal  a  more 
attractive  option  in  recent 
times.  Although  the  cost  of  coal 
favors  conversion.  th(M"e  is  still 
a  big  question  in  some  people's 
minds  regarding  the  long-term 
availability  of  low  sulfur  coal. 

Holden  elaborated.  "The  big- 
gest drawback  to  conversion  is 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  have 
a  long  supply  of  low  sulfur  coal. 
If  not.  there  is  a  need  to  desul- 
furize  the  flue  gas.  and  some  of 
the  desulfurization  processes 
are  very  expensive." 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
invest  in  a  process  of  this  type, 
the  economic  gains  made  by  the 
u.se  of  coal  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 


Editors  Willard.  Spears.  Schmitl.  and  Henderson  pose  in  the  depths  of  the 
College  heating  system  during  a  special  energy  tour  conducted  early 
Monday  morning.  (Farley) 

ACSR  reviews  College  investments 

mittee    will    also    investigate 


Artistic? 
Creative? 

\/\/hy  not  try  your  luck  at 
doing  paste-up  for  the 
Record? 

The  Record  needs  people 
interested  in  doing  paste- 
up on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days during  the  academic 
year. 

For  more  info.,  contact: 
Mike  Govan  85 


The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility 
(A(^SR)  plans  to  evaluate  the 
South  African  operations  of 
twelve  companies  in  which  the 
College  owns  stock. 

The  committee  will  use  the 
companies'  adherence  to  the 
Sullivan  principles  as  the  main 
criterion  for  judging  their  per- 
formances. Formulated  by  a 
South  African  minister,  these 
principles  include  such  guaran- 
tees as  freedom  of  association, 
equal  pay  and  benefits,  the  right 
of  non  whites  to  form  unions  and 
total  desegregation  of  all 
facilities. 

The  College  currently  holds 
stock  in  seven  companies  that 
have  refused  to  sign  the  Sullivan 
principles.  They  are  Air 
P^xpress  International  Corpora- 


these  companies. 

Committee  members  debated 
the  procedure  they  would  use  to 
judge  these  companies.  Assist- 
ant Psychology  professor  Lola 
Boygo  advocated  a  set  policy  for 
deciding  which  companies 
should  be  divested.  "It's  an  effi- 
cient and  pragmatic  way  of  get- 
ting maximal  efficiency  from  a 
committee  such  as  this." 

Other  members  suggested  a 
more  cautious,  case-by-case 
approach.  "That  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  to  make  judg- 
ments." said  ACSR  chairman 
Don  Dubendorf.  "The  reaction 
of  the  Trustees  to  the  work  of 
this  committee  is  a  reflection  of 
the  careful  and  particular 
approach  we  take  to  particular 
problems." 


tion.  American  Home  Products 

Corporation.  Beckman  Instru      ChriStmaS      pafty- 

ments.  Dresser  Industries.  Dun 


and  Bradstreet  International 
LTD..  Martin  Marietta  Corpo- 
ration and  Stauffer  Chemical 
Corporation. 

Vive  companies  that  have 
signed  the  principles  received 
low  scores  on  studies  designed 
to  rate  companies'  dedication  to 
the  Sullivan  precepts.  The  com- 


LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS 

Why  not  take  the  opportunity  to  study  in  London? 

A  vA/ide  range  of  subjects  and  courses  is  available  in  Central  London  for 
students  of  the  social  sciences. 

Junior  year Postgraduate  Diplomas 

One-year  Master's  degrees Research 

Subjects  include  Accounting  and  Finance,  Actuarial  Science,  Anthro- 
pology, Business  Studies,  Econometrics,  Economics,  Economic  History, 
Geography,  Government,  Industrial  Relations,  International  History, 
International  Relations,  Law,  Management  Science,  Operational  Re- 
search, Philosophy,  Politics,  Population  Studies,  Social  Administration, 
Social  Work,  Sociology,  Social  Psychology  and  Statistical  and  Mathema 
tical  Sciences. 

Application  blanks  from: 
Admissions  Directorate,  L.S.E.,  Houghton  Street 

London  WC2A  2AE,  England 
Please  state  whether  junior  year  or  postgraduate. 


SOME  GREAT  NEW 
CUTOUT  ALBUMS: 

Dance  Craze  (live  ska]  $2.99 

"more"  Specials  2.99 
Sex  Pistols  "Great  R  &  R  Swindle" 

CCR  Royal  Albert  Hall  Concert  3.49 

Beatles  "Greatest"  |import|  3.99 

Animals  "House  of  the  Rising  Sun "  4.49 

Kinks  "Low  Budget"  3.49 

John  Coltrane  "Jupiter  Variation"  3.49 

Miles  Davis  (double  prestige]  5.99 

and  too  many  more  to  list! 

TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 

131  Water  Street  -  458-5229  Open  10-6 


Continued  from  Page  9 

Finally,  The  Big  Event  was 
ready — the  pie  eating  contest. 
As  the  ten  and  unders  began 
their  gastronomic  feat,  the 
announcement  was  made  that 
Big  Brothers  and  Sisters  were 
also  expected  to  compete  in  the 
vaunted  event.  Nonplussed,  and 
already  trapped  by  the  "honest 
injun"  pact  I  had  made  with  my 
little  brother  to  participate  if  he 
did,  I  accepted  my  bitter  fate, 
and,  throwing  caution  to  the 
wind,  laughed  in  the  face  of 
danger  and  fearlessly  took  my 
place  at  that  illustrious  table. 
To  my  left.  Marlene  Standish, 
heartbreaker,  calmly  placed  her 
hands  behind  her  back,  and  with 
a  casual  glance,  eyed  with  confi- 
dence the  piece  in  front  of  her. 
To  my  right,  The  Guy  With  The 
Curly  Hair  Who  I've  Never  Seen 
Before  growled  in  morbid  antic- 
ipation. What?  What's  this? 
Banana  Cream  Pie??  They're 
making  me  eat  Banana  Cream 
Pie??  I  HATE  BANANA 
CREAM  PIE.  I  lost.  I  got  third 
place  in  a  field  of  seven  competi- 
tors, got  banana  cream  pie  all 
over  my  shirt,  and  I  lost.  I  felt 
sick  enough  that  I  didn't  want  to 
eat  again  until  convocation,  and 
I  lost .  But  as  I  walked  home  with 
my  little  brother,  wet  shirt  in 
hand,  1  knew  that  I  really  hadn't 
lost  anything  at  all,  after  all. 


To   the   residents    of   Williams 

"A'"—  We  the  undersigned 
thank  you  for  having  the  mag- 
nanimity to  spare  our  lives  We 
must  extend  special  thanks  to 
Philip  Walsh  for  not  decimating 
us  with  his  karate  Phil,  you  have 
shown,  through  your  actions, 
great  fortitude  and  maturity. 
You're  one  of  those  who  makes 
Williams  great  Keep  those 
hands  in  your  pockets  Big  Guy, 
We  re  forever  grateful! 

Love, 
Lehman  Hall 


Swimmers 

drown 

opponents 

by  Dave  Wuodworth 

Katie  Eckrich  '85  won  three 
events  to  pace  the  women's 
swim  team  to  an  overwhelming 
98-43  win  over  Middlebury  last 
week.  P>krich  met  the  NCAA 
Division  III  qualifying  time  in 
the  fiO  breast,  the  i(M)  I.M.,  and 
the  1(K)  breast,  and  set  new  col- 
lege records  in  the  50  breast 
(31.4)  and  the  100  breast 
(1:09.2). 

LETTERS 

Continued  from  Page  2 
they  would  like  more  input  on 
what  to  offer.  During  the  1982 
Winter  Study,  we  the  students 
should  engage  in  the  challenges 
pre.sented,  but  if  we  find  our- 
selves in  courses  that  fall  short 
of  our  expectations,  we  should 
offer  them  constructive  feed- 
back on  how  they  could  be  done 
better.  Thereby  we  may 
improve  the  success  of  this 
year's  courses,  as  well  as  those 

of  the  future. 

In    my    opinion,    the   Winter 

Study  period  plays  an  invalua- 
ble role  at  this  institution.  It's  a 
time  to  think,  a  time  to  be  crea- 
tive, and  a  time  to  learn  in  an 
alternative  fashion.  We  all  get 
to  know  each  other  ( faculty  and 
students  alike)  in  a  way  that 
does  not,  and  cannot  occur  dur- 
ing the  regular  semesters.  The 
abolishment  of  Winter  Study 
might  present  the  faculty  with 
valuable  research  time,  but  it 
would  be  a  tragic  loss  to  the  col- 
lege community  as  a  whole. 
Let's  work  on  improving  it 
instead.  This  will  require  a 
change  of  attitudes  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  but 
from  faculty  members  as  well. 
Both  sides  must  be  ready  and 
willing  to  hear  the  arguments, 
then  respond  thoughtfully. 

Pete  Didisheim,  '82 


Eckrich,  along  with  juniors 
Liz  .lex,  Katie  HudncM".  and  Ann 
Tuttle.  al.so  helpt'd  gain  a  quali 
fying  time  for  the  2(H)  medley 
relay  squad,  which  touched  at 
1:58.0.  One  other  qualifying 
time  was  met  by  Cecilia  Cie- 
piela  '84  in  the  2(M)  I.M. 

In  all.  Williams  won  12  of  15 
events  in  drowning  the  Panth 
ers.  Coach  Carl  SamueKson  said 
that  he  was  "extremely 
plea.sed"  with  the  victory,  and 
added,  "We  have  more  talent 
and  overall  depth  on  this  team 
than  on  last  year's  team.  We 
should  do  even  better  than  last 
sea.son."  Considering  the  fact 
that  last  year's  record  was  a 
mere  7-1  (?),  that  is  saying  a  lot. 


The  men's  swim  team  won  11 
of  13  (»vents  in  crushing  the  Uni 
versify  of  Connecticut,  81-30,  in 
their  first  meet  of  the  season 
last  Wednesday.  An  outstanding 
performance  was  turned  in  by 
diver  Jamie  Stockton  '83,  who 
qualified  for  the  NCAA  Division 
111  finals  with  scores  of  240.05 
and  lb3.1()  for  11  dives.  Mike 
Regan  '82  also  qualified  for  the 
finals  in  the  50  free,  with  a  time 
of  21.9.  .Jeff  Mook  '83  aided  the 
Ephs'  cause  with  wins  in  the  200 
(1:48.0)  and  500  (4:59.2) 
freestyle. 

Samuelson  said  that  he  was 
"ecstatic"  over  his  team's 
showing  and  was  "very  optimis- 
tic" at)out  the  rest  of  the  season. 


Wrestlers  start  off  strong 


Save  energy 

To  the  editor: 

Energy  conservation  means 
more  than  saving  Williams  Col- 
lege a  lot  of  money.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  greatest  considerations 
we  can  give  our  fellow  human 
beings.  Saving  energy  doesn't 
need  to  imply  discomfort  or 
inconvenience.  It  means  a 
strong  awareness  of  using 
energy  carefully,  which  could 
result  in  significant  cutbacks  in 
energy  consumption.  These  cut- 
backs could  lead  to  less  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies  of  oil 
and  other  fuels,  reducing  inter- 
national tensions;  less  use  of 
nuclear  fission  or  coal-fired 
plants  which  cause  severe 
environmental  damage;  and 
cheaper  prices  for  energy.  Idea- 
listically,  these  benefits  could 
mean  better  and  safer  interna- 
tional relations;  a  cleaner 
environment;  less  financial 
burdens  for  everyone,  particu- 
larly the  poor;  and  more  availa- 
ble resources  for  future 
generations. 

There  are  easy  ways  for  us  to 
save  energy  here  at  school.  If 
we  have  storm  windows,  we 
should  be  sure  they  are  down  all 
winter.  Also,  we  should  line  our 
windows    with    the    school's 


Three  compete  in  national 
field  hockey  tournament 


by  Ted  Leon 

"h  ii'osn fircnl  timv  and  n  porfoct 
(tpporliinily  lo  pln\  uilh  nnd 
(ifcainsl  snnw  cxri'llcnl  ratupvti- 
lioii  ...    1  /lice  MOV  /«>  cfni  a  funxi 

.<i«'0.s«»M." 

Beth  Connolly  '82,  Dorothy 
Briggs  '84  and  Williams  Field 
Hockey  Coach  Chris  Larson, 
just  returned  from  Orlando,  EL, 
where  they  played  on  the  Nor- 
theast squads  in  the  United 
States  P'ield  Hockey  Associa- 
tion National  Tournament  held 
November  26-29. 

Briggs  and  Connolly  were 
named  to  the  New  England  All- 
Star  team  after  competing  in  a 
Northeast  College  Tournament. 
This  all-star  team  went  on  and 
played  several  club  teams  in  the 
Northeast  Regional  Tourna- 
ment. 

The  three  were  then  chosen  to 
go  to  the  Northeast  Trials  which 
were  held  at  Brown  University, 
November  21  and  22. 

Their  performance  at  the 
trials  yieldt^d  excellent  results. 
Briggs  was  placed  on  the  third 
team,  Connolly  on  the  second. 
Larson,  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
National  Team,  made  first 
team.  All  three  made  the  final 
cut  and  thus  traveled  to  Orlando 


to  represent  the  Northeast  in  the 
Nationals. 

Connolly  and  Briggs  were  two 
of  only  four  college  players  on 
the  Northeast  team.  The 
remaining  31  players  were  club 
members  such  as  Chris  Larson 
and  Leslie  Milne  '79. 

After  playing  five  games  in 
three  days,  the  Northeast  first 
and  second  teams  finished  fifth 
and  fourth,  respectively,  in  the 
tournament. 

Meanwhile,  the  third  squad, 
which  Briggs  competed  for, 
ended  up  sixth  in  the  second 
flight,  rounding  out  a  Thanks- 
giving break  that  proved  to 
highly  successful  and  certainly 
worthwhile  for  all  three. 


weather  stripping  putty.  If  our 
room  becomes  too  warm,  and 
we  have  a  radiator  control,  we 
can  turn  the  radiator  off  or  open 
the  door  rather  than  opening  the 
window.  We  should  really  avoid 
electric  heaters  (a  concerted 
effort  of  the  above  steps  or  a  call 
to  B&Ci  should  make  them  unne- 
cessary ) .  We  can  turn  lights  and 
stereos  off  when  we  no  longer 
need  them— especially  when  we 
leave  the  room.  We  could  also 
share  refrigerators  more  and 
cut  down  on  our  use  of  blow  dry- 
ers. If  we  are  careful  in  taking 
these  and  other  energy  conser- 
vation measures,  we  could  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  and 
energy  for  ourselves,  for  the 
school,  and  for  our  society.  It  is 
certainly  worth  the  effort. 

Lorraine  DriseoU  '82 
Uilllams  College  Energy  Intern 

Fingerpointing 

To  the  editor, 

I  am  very  distressed  when  I 
read  in  the  Record  about  an 
alleged  "college-age  white 
male"  accosting  a  female  on 
this  campus.  Before  I  vent  my 
rage  on  the  Record,  though.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I 
think  it  is  disgraceful  for  the 
Administration  to  have  a  sec- 
tion in  the  Student  Handbook 
about  academic  honesty  and  not 
an  explicit  one  concerning  "sex- 
ual harassment."  But  this  is  not 
what  this  letter  is  about.  It  is 
about  the  use  of  an  identifying 
term,  namely  "college-age 
white  male."  I  personally  hate 
having  fingers  pointed  in  my 
direction,  and  "college-age" 
sounds  too  much  like  college 
student.  Was  she  accosted  by  a 
college  student,  of  this  college 
or  any  other,  or  was  she 
accosted  by  a  male  between  18 
and  22  years  of  age?  I  don't 
think  that  the  Record  should 
open  itself  to  the  business  of  fin- 
gerpointing unless  there's  more 
to  it.  and  if  there  is,  the  Record 
should  report  it.  Fingerpointing 
only  makes  a  tense  situation 
worse. 

Orrin  Murray  'H4 


Winning  two  out  of  three 
matches,  the  Ephmen  did  well 
but  failed  to  capture  the  four- 
way  meet  held  at  Williams  Sat- 
urday. Plymouth  State  rolled 
over  all  three  opponents  to  win 
the  meet  and  boost  its  record  to 
.5-1. 

Williams  beat  the  University 
of  Hartford.  29-18,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  Pre.sque  Isle, 
38-12.  Plymouth  State  beat  those 
two  .schools  and  also  topped  the 
Ephmen,  31-14,  to  take  the  meet. 

Head  Coach  .Joe  Dailey  consi- 
dered the  team's  2-1  beginning 
the  "best  start  we've  been  off  to 
in  a  while."  He  is  very  pleased 
with  the  progress  thus  far  and 
feels  that  Williams  may  be  the 
best  it  has  been  in  four  or  five 
years. 

Williams  was  led  by  sopho- 
more Ken  Taylor  who  wrestled 
at  the  142  lbs.  level  and  won  all 
three  matches  with  two  pins. 
Also  showing  well  for  the  Eph- 
men was  junior  co-captain  .John 
Donovan,  who  was  2-0  on  the 
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day. 

Sophomore  Lee  Ordeman, 
who  is  wrestling  for  the  first 
time,  was  2-1  with  wins  over 
Hartford  University  and  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  Pre.sque  Isle. 

Al.so  registering  pins  for  Willi- 
ams were  fn»shman  Matt  Cilau- 
ninger.  sophomore  Bob  Nutting 
and  fi  ^shman  Scott  Pond. 

The  team  will  lose  its  heavy- 
weight. Bob  Nutting,  over  Win- 
ter Study.  Also,  .sophomore 
Chris  Woodworth,  who  won  his 
first  match  Saturday,  injured 
his  shoulder,  but  it  is  probably 
not  serious. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  team 
plans  to  gain  its  118  lbs. 
wrestler,  senior  Mike  Rosen- 
felder,  after  the  Christmas 
break.  The  team  forfeited  all  its 
matches  at  that  weight  this  Sat- 
urday. Ro.senfelder  is  too  heavy 
but  will  probably  be  down  to  118 
lbs.  by  .January. 

When  the  team  returns  from 
vacation,  it  must  face  the  tough 
Albany  and  I'nlon  squads. 
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Ephs  take  Berkshire  Classic 


by  John  Clayton 

Winning  \ho\v  second  straight 
Berkshire  CMassie.  the  men's 
basketball  team  upped  its 
record  to  2-1  this  weekend.  Beat- 
ing Keene  State  Saturday  night, 
8()-7r^  and  Albany  State,  65-57, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  \hv  Kph- 
men  won  the  tournament, 
placed  two  players  on  the  all- 
tourney  team  and  had  thi'  MVP. 
Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Kphs 
lost  to  Hamilton,  8()-ti2. 

"Tough  man-to-man  d(>fense 
in  the  second  half  won  it  for  us." 
said  Coach  Bob  Peck  of  Sun- 
day's Albany  State  game. 
"Steve  O'Day  had  a  great  game 
Saturday  night,  but  his  defense 
was  even  better  Sunday." 

The  highlight  of  the  game 
came  just  before  halftime.  as 


the  Kphs  were  down  'M)-\{\  with 
2:'M)  r(>maining.  In  a  team 
effort,  they  scoi'ed  \',\  straight 
points  to  end  the  half  down  only 
one.  The  .scoring  burst  was 
capped  by  an  Art  Pidoriano 
steal  with  five  seconds  left  and 
subsequent  lay-up  at  the  buzzer. 

Pidoriano  and  O'Day  were  the 
.scoring  leaders  with  17  and  12 
points.  Captains  Al  Lewis  and 
.Jeff  "Fuzzy"  Fasulo  had  10 
points  apiece.  For  the  losers, 
center  John  Dieckelman  had  18 
and  munchkin  guard  Dan  Crout- 
ier  (listed  at  5'7"  but  closer  to 
5'4")  had  17. 

Al  Lewis  was  named  tourna- 
ment M\'P,  and  Pidoriano  was 
also  named  to  the  all-tourney 
team. 

"The  key  to  the  Keene  State 


Ephwomen  bouncing 


Co-captain  Al  Lewis,  who  was  named  MVP  of  the  Berkshire  Classic,  skies 
for  a  lay-up.  (Farley) 

Squash  tops  nine  teams 


Beating  all  nine  of  its  oppo- 
nents, Williams  ran  away  with 
the  ten  team,  three  day  round 
robin  tournament  held  at  Willi- 
ams this  weekend.  Williams, 
the  only  team  in  the  tournament 
to  play  every  other  team,  went 
undefeated  to  be  the  uncon- 
tested winner. 

Navy  and  Cornell  did  not  face 
each  other  and  beat  every  team 
except  Williams  to  post  4-1  and 
6-1  records  respectively.  Hamil- 
ton was  the  next  best  team  with 
a  6-2  mark  for  the  tournament, 
which  ran  from  Friday  after- 
noon until  Sunday  evening. 

The  most  impressive  player 
in  the  tournament  was  Ford- 
ham's  AU-American  Bill  Ram- 
say, who  played  at  number  one 
and  was  undefeate^d  all  week- 
-end. His  only  serious  challenge 
came  from  Williams'  dreg  Zaff . 
whom  he  beat,  17-15.  in  the  fifth 
game.  That  was  Zaf f 's  only  loss. 
Other  than  that  match,  Ramsay 
didn't  allow  any  opponent  to 
score  double  figures  against 
him  in  any  game. 

Williams  senior  captain  Ken- 
non  Miller  was  7-0  playing  at 
number  three  to  remain  unde- 
feated this  season.  Also 
unbeaten  for  the  Ephmen  was 
number  four  player,  sophomore 
Bill  Nau  who  was  8-0  and  is  also 
undefeated  this  season. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
weekend  was  that  Williams 
played  two  matches  simultane- 
ously on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Head  Coach  Sean  Sloane  split 
the  varsity  in  half  and  filled  in 
with  junior  varsity  players. 
Altogether,  Williams  used  25 
players  during  the  weekend 
which  pleased  Sloane  very 
much. 

Sloane  said  that  this  was  the 
Ephmen's  best  performance 
ever  in  this  round  robin.  The 
other  participants  were  Bab- 
son.  Bowdoin,  Colby.  Columbia, 
and  Vassar. 

The  team  dropped  its  opening 
match  of  the  season  losing  6-,'i  to 
Tufts.  Despite  three  wins  from 
the  top  four  singles,  the  Kphmen 
could  not  pull  off  needed  victo- 
ries from  the  other  five 
matches. 

Zaff,  playing  at  number  one, 
won  the  day's  most  exciting 
match  up.    which    pitted    him 


against  a  formidable  Saki 
Kahn.  Kahn  (who  is  the  nephew 
of  squash  legend  Sharif  Kahn) 
fell  to  Zaff  3-2,  15-14  in  the  fifth 
game.Zaff  called  thegame  "the 
greatest  victory  of  my  life." 

Miller  managed  to  outlast 
Mike  Kingsley.  3-2,  15-10,  in  the 
fifth.  Miller,  playing  at  number 
three,  was  joined  in  the  win 
column  by  Nau,  who,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  began  playing 
squash  seriously  only  as  a  fresh- 
man, blanked  Peter  Lenard  of 
Tufts.  3-0. 

The  match  was  decided  in  the 
number  five  and  number  six  sin- 
gles matches  as  Jeff  Sultar  '84. 
and  Tad  Chase  '82  both  lost  3-2. 
Sultar  was  narrowly  defeated 
by  Scott  Packard  in  the  fifth 
game.  15-11.  while  Chase,  who 
had  the  best  personal  record  in 
dual  matches  last  year,  lost  to 
Bill  Allen  in  the  fifth,  15-7. 


by  Dave  U'oodworth 

Coach  Sue  Hudson-Hamblin 
faces  a  rebuilding  season  in 
1981-82  as  the  women's  basket- 
ball team  lost  three  of  last 
year's  stars  to  graduation.  Lau- 
rene  von  Klan  ( 11.5 ppg),  Cathy 
Gernert  (10  ppg).  and  Joy  How- 
ard (5  ppg).  last  year's  tri- 
captains.  are  gone,  and  the  gaps 
must  be  filled  by  incoming 
freshmen.  Hudson-Hamblin 
notes  that  at  least  seven  players 
will  be  vying  for  the  starting 
spots. 

Leading  the  Lady  Ephs  will  be 
senior  Co-captain  Terry  Dance- 
witz,  who  led  the  team  last  sea- 
son with  a  14.5  ppg  average. 
Dancewitz,  a  three-year  starter 
at  power  forward,  has  a  good 
shot  at  becoming  the  first 
woman  in  Williams  history  to 
score  1,0(X)  points. 

Another  starting  position  will 
be  filled  by  sister  Anne  Dance- 
witz '82,  who  is  al-so  a  three-year 
starter  at  center  and  is  the  other 
co-captain.  Anne  led  the  team  in 
rebounding  and  assists  last 
year,  to  go  along  with  her  aver- 
age of  10  ppg. 

Another  veteran  is  Cathy 
Evans  *83.  a  good  baseline 
player  who  is  the  team's  defen- 
sive specialist.  Evans  had  an  8 
ppg  average  in  1980-81.  Other 


returnees  are  center  Kathleen 
CJilmore  '83  and  forward  Tracy 
Burrows  '84. 

Hudson-Hamblin  calls  the 
6'1"  Gilmore  "a  defensive  pres- 
ence under  the  boards,"  getting 
key  rebounds  and  blocked  shots. 
Burrows  "has  a  lot  of  poten- 
tial," according  to  Hudson- 
Hamblin,  who  adds  that  "we're 
waiting  for  her  to  put  it 
together." 

Two  freshmen  who  will  see  a 
lot  of  action  are  point  guard 
Lynne  Jaycobs  and  forward 
Kay  Lackey.  Jaycobs  has  great 
quickness  and  anticipation,  and 
winds  up  on  the  end  of  a  lot  of 
fast  breaks.  Lackey  possesses  a 
good  outside  shot,  combined 
with  an  inside  game  that  fea- 
tures strong  moves  to  the  hoop. 

Williams  will  face  a  tough  20- 
game  schedule  starting  in  Janu- 
a  r  V' .  with  quality  teams 
including  Dartmouth  and  Clark 
on  the  horizon.  In  preparation, 
the  Lady  Ephs  have  scrim- 
maged Union  and  Canton,  and 
have  looked  good  in  winning 
both. 

But  Hudson-Hamblin  notes 
that  her  young,  inexperienced 
team  "will  have  to  mesh 
quickly"  in  order  to  match  last 
year's  17-4  record  and  NIAC 
championship. 


game."  said  Coach  Peck,  "was 
that  we  controlled  the  tempo 
despite  the  fact  that  th(\v  were 
quicker.  Our  star  of  the  game 
was  Steve  O'Day.  who  had  the 
best  game  of  his  Williams 
career." 

The  junior  center  had  22 
points  on  an  assortment  of  lay- 
ups  and  short  jump  shots.  Peck 
also  complimented  Captains 
Lewis  and  F'aculo  ("consist- 
ent") and  .sophomore  guard  Ed 
Schmidt  ("did  the  job  when  we 
needed  him" ). 

Keene  State  (1-4)  was  never 
able  to  play  good  defense 
against  the  Ephs'  shuffle 
offen.se.  Their  press  was  erratic 
and  they  were  never  able  to  take 
advantage  of  their  superior 
quickness. 

Williams  led  through  most  of 
the  game,  but  Keene  State  kept 
close  enough  to  tie  the  game  at 
69  with  4:  30  remaining.  But  Wil- 
liams bounced  right  back, 
finally  going  up  by  four  with  a 
minute  remaining.  Keene  State 
was  forced  to  foul  to  get  the  ball, 
and.  as  usual,  it  didn't  work. 

A  strong  Hamilton  press  was 
the  key  to  the  Ephs'  loss  Tues- 
day night.  "They  controlled  the 
tempo  of  the  game."  said  Peck, 
"and  forced  us  into  errors." 

Hamilton  coach  Tom  Murphy 
agreed.  "Our  press  hurt  them" 
he  said.  "We  got  the  lead  early 
and  they  had  a  play  catch-up." 
Hamilton  jumped  off  to  an 
early  lead,  relying  on  spurts  of 
12-3  (at  the  15 minute  mark)  and 
12-2  (with  4  minutes  left)  to 
propel  them  to  a  41-24  halftime 
lead.  The  shooting  of  juniors 
Bob  Kiely  and  Ron  Evans  was 
crucial,  as  was  the  Hamilton 
press,  which  kept  the  Williams 
guards  off  balance  all  night. 

In  the  second  half  Williams 
came  out  with  a  livelier,  more 
exciting  tempo  but  Hamilton 
responded  in  kind.  The  awe- 
some play  of  Hamilton's  Cha- 
rles Robison  on  the  boards 
dwarfed  the  good  shooting  of  the 
Ephs'  Fasulo  and  Pidoriano  (12 
and  14  points  respectively).  The 
Ephs  stayed  even  throughout 
the  second  half,  but  the  big  lead 
was  too  much  to  overcome. 


Pucksters  split  in  opening  week 


by  John  Leavitt 

Falling  to  the  fast-skating 
Salem  State  squad.  8-2.  Friday, 
the  men's  hockey  team  dropped 
its  record  to  1-1. 

Salem  State's  fleet-footed  for- 
wards proved  too  much  for  Wil- 
liams  to  handle  as  they 
unloaded  48  shots  at  goalie  Dan 
Finn. 

Offensively.  Williams  fired  35 
shots  at  the  Salem  net.  Charlie 
Thompson  caromed  a  goal  in  off 
the  Salem  goalie  at  15:24  of  the 
second  period.  Biian  Rutledge 
and  Jon  Dayton  assisted  on  the 
goal.  The  only  other  Williams 
goal  came  at  the  18:00  mark  of 
the  second  period  with  Bob 
Brownell  connecting  on  a  pass 
from  David  Calabro. 


At  17:  31  of  the  first  period  Wil- 
liams scored  again  when  Co- 
captain  Tom  Resor  sent 
Calabro  in  alone  on  the  AIC 
goalie.  Calabro  waited  for  the 
goalie  to  go  down  and  then  fired 
a  shot  into  the  upper  corner. 

Williams  looked  listless  in  the 
second  period  as  AIC  closed  the 
gap  to  2-1  at  6:49. 


The  third  period  belonged  to 
the  Williams  power  play  unit. 
The  Ephs  .scored  all  three  of 
their  third  period  goals  while  on 
power  plays.  Ed  Finn  opened 
the  scoring  at  1: 25  of  the  period 
when  he  let  go  a  tremendous 
slap  shot  from  the  left  point 
while  AIC  had  two  men  in  the 
penalty  box.  Resor  and  Calabro 


picked  up  the  assists  on  the  goal. 
Rutledge  scored  at  14:03  on  a 

pass  from  Brownell. 

The  final  Williams  goal  came 
just  ten  seconds  later  when 
Greg  Jacobson  scored  during  a 
scramble  in  front  of  the  net  with 
assists  going  to  Vallee  and 
Flood. 


The  team  opened  its  season 
Wednesday  with  a  5-1  win  over 
AIC.  The  game  featured  a 
strong  Williams'  showing  offen- 
sively as  well  as  some  fine  goal- 
tending  from  P'inn. 

Doug  .leb  put  Williams  on  the 
scoreboard  at  9:49  of  the  first 
period  on  a  pass  from  Brownell 
from  behind  the  net.  AIC  had 
.some  good  opportunities  during 
the  opening  period  but  Finn  held 
them  at  bay. 


Salem  Stale  goalie  deflects  shot  wide  as  Ephmen  scramble  in  front  of  the  net  during  Salem's  8-2  win. 

(Milloy) 
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Discipline  Committee  Acts: 
Suspended  Student  Stays 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Professor  Charles  Dew, 
chairman  of  the  Discipline 
Committee,  released  the  follow- 
ing statement  concerning  the 
Committee's  decision  in  a 
second  sexual  harassment 
case: 

"In  two  separate  meetings 
lasting  a  total  of  ten  hours  the 
Discipline  Committee  heard  a 
number  of  charges  brought  by 
several  students  alleging  viola- 
tions of  College  rules  and  regu- 
lations.   The   accused    student 

Discipline  witness  speaks 
See  page  3 

was  found  guilty  of  sexual 
harassment  and  placed  on  Dis- 
ciplinary Probation  for  the 
remainder  of  his  college 
career." 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  declined  to  comment 
on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  saying  that  all  Discipline 
Committee  proceedings  are 
confidential. 

"That  people  on  the  Commit- 
tee spoke  about  the  previous 
sexual  harassment  case  was 
very  regrettable,"  O'Connor 
said.  "There  was  a  great  misun- 
derstanding about  what  the 
defendant  had  done  and  how  the 
Committee  had  acted." 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
rumors  were  circulating  around 
the  campus  because  of  the  lack 
of  information,  O'Connor  rep- 
lied. "In  this  case,  those  rumors 
will  Just  have  to  remain." 

But  a  witness  in  the  case 
alleged  that  the  Deans  were 
first  planning  to  expel  the 
defendant,  but  decided,  as  is 
their  right,  to  refer  the  case  to 
the  Discipline  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  the  week 
before  Christmas  break.  The 
charge  at  the  hearing  allegedly 


was  "sexual  assault."  The  Com 
mittee    found    the   defendant 
guilty  and  suspended  him  for 
one    year,     reported     two 
witnesses. 

The  defendant  appealed  the 
decision  at  a  hearing  on  Wed- 
nesday, .January  B.  Twelve  of 
the  Committee's  IB  members 
were  present.  The  charge  was 
again  sexual  assault,  and 
allegedly  the  committee  upheld 
its  guilty  verdict.  However,  the 
punishment  was  changed  from 
suspension  to  permanent 
probation. 

One  witness  claimed  that  she 
and  other  witnesses  had  been 
harassed  by  friends  of  the 
defendant.  Another  witness  said 
she  had  not  been  harassed. 

The  terms  of  the  probation 
reportedly  are  that  the  defend 
ant  may  take  no  action  in  the 
future  which  he  deems  aggres- 
sive and  that  he  must  tell  his 
friends  to  stop  harassing  the 
witnesses. 

Dew  said  that  he  could  not 
comment  on  the  specific  terms 
of  the  probation  because  "it 
would  be  a  violation  of  Commit- 
tee procedures  on  confidential- 
ity." He  added,  however,  that 
"setting  probation  is  a  complex 
procedure.  The  Discipline  Com- 
mittee sets  probation  with  the 
interests  of  the  student  and  the 
college  community  in  mind." 

According  to  a  witness,  the 
hearing  was  conducted  like  a 
trial. 

Dew  responded  that.  "As  a 
fundamental  right  of  due  pro- 
cess all  accused  students  are 
entitled  to  hear  the  charges 
against  them  and  ask  the  wit- 
nesses questions,"  Dew  how- 
ever continued  that,  "There  are 
never  any  lawyers  or  counsel 
present,  either  for  the  prosecu- 
tion or  the  defense  at  Commit- 
tee hearings." 


Recent  expansion  of  the  Slippery  Banana  on  Spring  Street  increased  floor  space  by  almost  1000 
square  feet  and  allowed  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  specialty  foods  and  a  new  full  production 
kitchen  which  turns  out  everything  from  salad  to  chicken  parmesan.  (F'arley) 


Early  admissions  show  potential 


by  Laura  Seligsohn 

Acceptance  letters  went  out  to  158  of  the  437 
Early  Decision  (ED)  applicants  last  month, 
according  to  Director  of  Admissions  Phil  Smith. 
Two  hundred  fifty-four  applications  were 
deferred  until  the  regular  admissions  process 
while  25  were  rejected  outright. 

The  total  number  of  ED  applicants  was  down  5 
per  cent  from  last  year's  453.  Smith  expects  the 
early  acceptances  to  comprise  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  Class  of  1986. 

Six  blacks  applied  for  early  admission,  up  from 
zero  a  year  ago.  Early  decision  acceptances 
included  two  Asian-Americans,  two  blacks,  two 
Hispanics  and  one  native  American. 

Although  fewer  foreign  students  applied  ED, 
overall  applications  were  "better  in  terms  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  that  last  year  . . .  there  was 
a  wide  geographical  spread,"  according  to 
Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  Michael  Reed. 


Smith  noted  that  the  statistics  show  fewer  stu- 
dents applied  ED  and  more  were  accepted  than  in 
the  past .  indicating  what  he  considers  "a  stronger 
group  ...  I  think  we've  got  a  terrific  base." 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  Karen  Fisher 
added,  "I  was  just  awed  at  how  powerful  this 
year's  group  was — an  infinite  variety  of  very  tal- 
ented individuals." 

According  to  Smith,  the  Admissions  Office  dis- 
couraged ED  applications  "even  more  aggres- 
sively than  last  year."  when  ED  applications 
dropped  15  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 

Smith  explained  that  Admissions  officers  look 
for  candidates  "who  are  in  the  top  range  of  their 
classes  in  terms  of  performance  and  program, 
exert  a  strong  presence  within  school  and  com- 
munity, and  score  well  on  the  SATs— a  sort  of 
three-legged  stool." 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Nicaragua 

Colloquium  marks  revolution 

by  Peter  Nicholas 

"What  is  the  future  of  Nicaragua?  Whether  it  is 
Communist,  Socialist,  or  Marxist-Leninist,  I  want  to 
tell  you  all  we  want  to  make  a  paradise,  and  our 
country  has  been  denied  a  paradise,"  exclaimed 
Carlos  Chamorro,  Charge  d'Affaire  of  the  embassy 
of  Nicaragua,  in  his  keynote  speech  last  Friday  for 
the  four-day  colloquium,  "Nicaragua- 
Understanding  a  Revolution." 

The  colloquium,  held  in  honor  of  Marcel  Pallais, 
Williams  Class  of  '77,  who  was  involved  with  the 
Sandinista  movement  until  his  assassination  in 
Managua  on  October  4,  1979,  included  films,  lec- 
tures, and  panel  discussions. 

The  Somoza  dynasty  "used  and  abused  the  whole 
country,"  according  to  Chamorro,  "but  the  revolu- 
tion Is  in  the  hearts  of  all  Nlcaraguans.  To  succeed 
we  must  enhance  the  communication  between  the 
sexes  in  Nicaragua,  and  between  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  people  of  other  countries  in  the  world 
.  .  Communication  is  the  most  important  thing." 

Chamorro  charged  the  American  press  with  sen- 
sationalizing the  events  in  Nicaragua,  reporting,  for 
example,  that  "four  businessmen  were  put  in  jail  by 
the  Sandinistas,  and  not  reporting  that  fifty  Commu- 
nists also  went  to  jail." 

The  Reagan  administration's  charges  that  the 
Sandinista  movement  is  atheist  and  totalitarian  is 
also  false,  according  to  Chamorro:  "The  revolution 
has  produced  a  strange  marriage— Marxists  and 
Christians— and  they  get  along  very  well  ...  It  is  a 
democratic  process  that  is  not  drifting  towards  total- 
itarianism like  Secretary  of  State  Haig  claims.  We 
do  have  problems— there  is  unemployment— but 
now  the  poor  people  feel  they  have  rights  and  dig- 
nity, and  that  they  can  aspire  to  anything  now." 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Faculty  questions 
discipline  process 


(Farley) 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

The  faculty  voted  in  their 
December  9  meeting  to  form  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  review  the 
decision-making  process,  rules, 
and  procedures  of  the  Discipline 
Committee,  partly  in  response 
to  faculty  and  student  concern 
over  issues  arising  from  recent 
sexual  harassment  cases. 

Assistant  Professor  David 
Colby  of  the  Political  Science 
Department,  who  will  chair  the 
committee,  discussed  some  of 
the  issues  brought  up  at  the 
meeting,  which  were  summar- 
ized in  President  Chandler's 
charge  to  the  committee. 

The  review  committee  will 
look  at  the  role  of  the  Dean's 
Office  in  disciplinary  matters. 


Currently,  Dean  of  the  College 
Daniel  O'Connor  may  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  on  his  own  or 
refer  cases  to  the  Disciplinary 
Committee. 

"The  Deans  have  many 
roles— counsellors,  prosecu- 
tors, grand  jury,  everything 
except  appeal,"  Colby  said. 
"There  is  concern  whether 
these  roles  are  in  conflict.  Stu- 
dents may  be  discouraged  from 
coming  in  for  help  if  they  view 
the  Dean  as  an  adversary." 

"It  is  difficult  to  combine 
these  different  roles,"  conceded 
O'Connor,  "but  I'm  not  sure 
there's  a  better  solution." 

The  review  committee  will 
also  examine  the  Discipline 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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Editorials 


TANGENTS 


by  Grodzins 


Rumor  Control 

Socrocy  is  creating  a  crisis  of  misconceptions  that  is  polarizing  th(^ 
College  community.  The  failure  of  the  Honor  and  I)isciplin(^  (\)mmittee 
to  release  adequate  information  about  thc^r  cases  and  proceedings 
causes  destructive  rumormongering. 

Absolute  secrecy  is  an  ideal  that  would  protect  the  privac\-  of  th(^ 
people  involv<  1.  Our  close-knit  campus  works  against  this  ideal".  gen(M" 
ating  a  flood  c.i  unofficial  sources:  room  mates,  team  matt\s.  b\  slanders 
with  open  ears.  The  resulting  rumors  present  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
same  incident.  Students  demand  specific  disciplinary  measures  against 
acts  that  did  not  even  occur.  As  a  recent  example,  a  single  incident  of 
harassment  was  described  as  everything  from  rape  to  a  casual  hello  on 
Spring  Street.  The  cacaphony  of  accusations  and  demands  that  followed 
served  only  to  stifle  discussion,  foment  hostility,  and  generate  unwar- 
ranted suspicion.  This  is  not  consciousness  raising;  it  is  prejudice 
raising. 

The  vow  to  secrecy  taken  by  the  Administration  and  the  Honor  Com- 
mittee leads  to  a  vacuum  of  information.  The  tales  that  fill  this  vacuum 
are  more  damaging  to  the  offender,  victims,  and  authorities  than  \hv 
truth.  Battle  lines  replace  communication  lines  as  accusers  and  dc^fend- 
ers  withdraw  to  entrenched  positions.  The  "facts"  they  hurl  at  each 
other  and  at  involved  parties  are  sadl\  based  only  on  hearsay. 

The  Honor  Committee's  vapid  official  statements  are  worse  than 
useless;  they  explain  little  and  onl\-  fuel  imaginations.  Specific  charges 
against  the  accused  should  bedefined.  Revealingevidence  that  clarifies 
the  issue,  without  leading  to  identification  of  people  involved,  dispels 
rumor  and  insures  campus-wide  confidence  in  the  Committee's 
decisions. 

Record  1982 

Themonthof  January  will  be  a  timeofe.xperimentationat  th(>Ke<'ord. 
New  approaches,  new  layout  and  new  papcM-  are  some  of  th(^  elements 
that  will  change.  We  look  forward  to  your  comments  and  criticisms  of 
the  changes,  and  we  hope  you  will  suggest  additional  improvements  for 
us  to  try. 

Our  new  Op-Ed  page  will  be  a  forum  for  opinion  pieces  on  campus, 
local,  national  and  international  issues.  Whether  you  are  inspired  to 
weekly  writing  or  a  single  article,  we  encourage  vou  to  submit  unsoli- 
cited tnatona]  for  the  page.  Satire,  plain  humor,  and  .seiious  commen- 
tar\  are  aJi  welcome. 

Display  pages  will  be  a  new  feature.  News  and  Sports  have  tradition- 
ally held  the  front  and  back  pages  respectivelv.  and  with  this  issue 
Outlook.  Features,  and  Arts  will  have  inside  "displav  pages"  with  little 
or  no  advertisements,  a  bold  logo  at  the  top.  and  a  lavout  that  highlights 
the  featured  articles.  This  will  make  it  easier  to  findthe  departments  of 
the  paper,  and  make  the  articles  more  readable. 

Our  Outlook  section  will  expand  in  scope  to  direct  its  attention  to  more 
national  and  international  topics.  Outlook  will  continue  to  provide  an 
in-depth  presentation  of  one  issue  each  week,  concentrating  in  a  wav  no 
other  Record  department  can. 

In  the  News  department,  we  plan  to  give  a  perspective  on  Williams 
issues  that  goes  beyond  the  Purple  Valley.  Many  news  stories  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  "sidebar"  article  explaining  how  other  colleges  deal 
with  the  same  issue.  The  Williams  community  will  be  able  to  draw  on  the 
experience  of  others. 

Letters  to  the  editor  will  continue  to  be  due  by  2  p.m.  each  Sunday  The 
letters  should  be  kept  under  250  words  in  length.  If  you  cannot  ade- 
quately cover  what  you  have  to  say  in  that  space,  consider  writing  it  is  a 
piece  for  our  Op-Ed  page. 


Quotation  of  the  Week 

"/  hope  111  be  able  to  buy  my  Tivinkies  and  Fritos 
now  at  that  health  food  place/' 

—Student  on  Slippery  Banana's 
recent  expansion 
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Letters 


Ellington 


To  the  (xiitor: 

I  am  K'f^atly  disturbed  by  the  school's 
recent  decision  not  to  offer  Mark  Elling 
ton  a  full  Wmv  teaching  position.  Mark 
has  performed  admirably  in  his  roles  as 
Head    Diving    Coach.    Assistant    Swim 
Team  Coach.  J.V.  Soccer  (\)ach.  .J.V. 
Lacrosse    Coach,    and    instructor    in 
numerous  phys-ed  classes.  As  a  former 
co-captain  of  the  Williams  .swim  team.  I 
have  .s(»en  that  Mark  has  unsurpassed 
expertise,  an  excellent  rapport  with  stu- 
dents, and  a  unique  and  infectious  enthu- 
siasm which  makes  him  invaluable  on 
the    Williams    campus.    And.    Mark, 
through  his  work  with  the  Williamstown 
Boys'  Club,  is  a  respected  member  of  the 
Williamstown  community. 

The  fact  that  Mark  was  originally 
hired  in  a  temporary  position  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  at  hand.  The  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work  that  Mark 
performs  clearly  justifies  a  full  time 
teaching  position.  Although  hiring  part 
time  coaches  to  replace  Mark  would 
(according  to  the  athletic  department) 
result  in  a  saving  in  department  salaries, 
this  saving  would  not  compensate  for  los- 
ing a  man  of  Mark's  caliber. 

Mark  has  indicated  his  willingness  to 
accept  a  position  if  offered.  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  the  80's  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  reconsider  Mark's  situation 
before  passing  final  judgement. 

D.  Gordon  Cliff  '81 


Rights  allowed  full  freedom  of  the  press 
and  together  with  the  philosophies  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  created  a  superb 
nation.  Is  the  Williams  Record  fulfilling 
its  proper  responsibility  to  its  readership 
by  displaying  such  an  obvious  editorial 
bias  in  its  reporting  of  local  events? 
Thomas  F.  Hodgman  '50 


Gargoyle 


The  Williams  Record 


Editorial  Bias 


To  the  editor: 

I  have  received  your  bill  for  the  1981-82 
subscription  for  $12.00  and  advise  you 
that  I  would  like  to  cancel  same. 

I  am  appalled  at  your  editorial  policy 
whereby  substantial  political  bias  is 
reflected.  It  is  recalled  that  about  six 
weeks  ago  you  published  an  article 
reporting  a  Roundtable  held  at  the  Col- 
lege concerning  Reagan's  economic  poli- 
cies. In  fact,  you  printed  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  more  notable  participants  at  that 
Roundtable;  however,  in  the  text  of  the 
article  you  reported  the  views  of  only  one 
individual  who,  as  I  recall,  was  a  Politi- 
cal Science  Professor  at  Boston  College. 
Her  views  were  decidedly  ultra  liberal  if 
not  downright  militant  when  she  con- 
cluded that  "the  poor  should  get  to  the 
streets."  While  I  believe  these  views  can 
legitimately  be  reported,  so  should  other 
views  that  were  undoubtedly  expressed 
during  the  Roundtable  discussion.  While 
I  cite  only  one  article,  I  have  found  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  published  material 
is  so  biased  as  to  not  represent  a  credible 
report  of  what  actually  is  happening  in 
Williamstown. 
Let's  keep  in  mind  that  the  Bill  of 


To  the  editor: 

Ron  Issen's  December  8  characteriza- 
tion of  my  reasons  for  moving  the  aboli- 
tion of  Gargoyle  in  1980  (not  1981)  was 
inaccurate. 

I  and  other  members  supporting  the 
motion  (all  graduates  with  the  Class  of 
1980)  weredistinctly  aware  of  the  histori- 
cal concept  and  purposes  of  Gargoyle. 
The  group  studied  them  in  the  fall  of  1979. 
We  felt,  however,  that  Gargoyle's  tradi- 
tional criteria  for  admission  opposed  its 
function.  The  group  purported  to  select 
"leading  campus  figures":  generally 
those  identified  with  one  or  more  extra- 
curricular organizations,  whether  as 
heads  thereof  or  highly  involved  there- 
with. As  such,  members  felt  it  difficult  to 
establish  any  influence  or  identity  as  a 
group.  The  College  associated  them 
primarily  with  their  individual  activi- 
ties, while  Gargoyle's  collective  mem- 
bership remained  unpublished  to  avoid 
charges  of  elitism. 

Without  an  identity,  Gargoyle  could 
not  voice  an  independent  concern.  Other 
organizations  were  much  more  effective 
at  voicing  opinions  on  the  limited 
number  of  issues  arising  at  Williams. 

It  proved  virtually  impossible  to 
create  influence  where  there  was  none 
without  reasserting  Gargoyle's  inherent 
elitism.  Members'  loyalties  were  first  to 
the  activities  which  made  them  "cam- 
pus leaders."  Obviously,  their  time  went 
first  to  them  too. 

We  submitted,  in  1980,  the  suggestion 
that  Gargoyle  either  slightly  alter  its 
selection  criteria  to  recognize  outstand- 
ing but  perhaps  less  visible  students  who 
could  devote  more  time  and  effort  to  the 
group,  or  disband.  We  foresaw  fewer 
personality  and  scheduling  conflicts  and 
a  diminished  elitism  which,  as  Steve  Wil- 
lard  observed,  would  further  better  rela- 
tions campus-wide.  Instead,  Gargoyle 
voted  to  remain  true  to  historical  compo- 
sition but  consequentially,  influentially 
sterile.  The  next  year  Gargoyle  pas- 
sively disbanded. 

Without  specific  power  or  a  well- 
defined  purpose  popularly  known  by  the 
College  at  large.  Gargoyle  probably  can- 
not contribute  significantly  to  Williams 
life  unless  membership  begins  after 
freshman  year,  is  based  on  different 
criteria,  or  the  group  consciously  limits 
itself  to  a  single  issue  year-in  and  year- 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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Quashing  the  Sandinista  Revolution 


For  ihc  t'vry  first  tintf  rvrr. 
H  Iwn    lh('\    hail    n    rrrnltitinn 
in   \i<nrnfitin. 
Vhvrv  was  nn  intvrfcrviuc 
fnnti    \  merit  a. 
Human  rights  in    inwrika! 

Early  in  this  century,  (ieneral  Augusto 
Cesar  Sandino  objected  to  free  elections 
in  Nicaragua  which  would  be  supervised 
by  the  United  States.  "To  hell  with  it."  he 
said,  "I'm  going  out  into  the  bush  and 
fight  the  damn  U.S.  Marines."  Such  is  a 
comment  of  which  heroes  are  made. 
Now  late  in  this  century,  those  whocarry 
his  name,  the  Sandinistas,  are  governing 
Nicaragua,  and  are  the  subject  of  scrut- 
iny by  countries  and  the  media  from 
around  the  world. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  the  Nicaraguan 
situation,  because  for  years  this  country 
has  had  political  and  economic  interests 
in  this  underdeveloped  Central  Ameri- 
can country.  Without  President  Somoza 
in  power,  many  feel  these  interests  are 
threatened.  Our  present  administration 
is  obviously  worried  not  only  about  Nica- 
ragua but  all  of  Central  America.  Offi- 
cials are  stating  as  facts  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Cubans  are  responsible  for 
the  instability  of  the  region.  Former 
President  Somoza  says  (perhaps  natu- 
rally), "Nicaragua  is  a  Communist 
state."  The  Reagan  administration  cer- 
tainly subscribes  to  that  theory,  and  our 
Secretary  of  State  has  not  ruled  out  the 
possibility  that  the  United  States  will  use 
military  force  in  the  area. 

All  of  this  talk  is  rather  frightening- 
frightening  because  it  shows  our  present 
government  is  not  afraid  to  impose  its 
own  "values"  on  another  people,  fright- 
ening because  our  government  thinks  it 
knows  what  is  good  for  another  country, 


and  perhaps  most  frightening  because 
our  society  apparently  does  not  object  to 
such  talk. 

Certainly  there  is  precedent  for  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  other  countries: 
Vietnam,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  196.5.  just  to 
name  a  few.  In  .some  of  the.se  cases  our 
military  efforts  failed,  in  some  they  suc- 
ceeded. But  on  another  level,  all  such 
efforts  are  failures.  Americans  have  got- 
ten the  idea  into  their  heads  that  we  know 
what  is  best  for  everyone  (and  that  is 

The  Cool  Out 

invariably  our  own  social  economic  sys- 
tem). Our  government  and  our  society 
refuse  to  admit  that  others  do  not  see  us 
as  we  see  our.selves.  "Living  in  a  free 
country."  "(iod  is  on  our  side."  ".  .  .  by 
the  people,  for  the  people"  are  all 
phrases  which  we  historically  link  with 
our  own  country.  So.  since  they  ousted  a 
pro-American  President,  and  have  found 
it  expedient  to  cite  America  as  an 
aggressor  and  enemy  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Sandinistas  must  in  our  eyes  phrase 
different  ideals  differently.  Yet  the 
above  phrases  are  precisely  the  phrases 
being  uttered  by  Sandinistas  throughout 
Nicaragua. 

America  seems  to  give  no  moral  con- 
siderations to  the  right  or  wrong  of  inter- 
vening in  other  countries— we  have  done 
it  consistently  throughout  history,  par- 
ticularly in  our  part  of  the  globe.  Why  do 
we  act  this  way?  Certainly  some  .sort  of 
political  economic  analysis  is  valid.  Our 
economy  benefits  from  resources  and 
trade  available  in  the.se  countries.  In 
addition,  by  flexing  our  muscles  against 
these  smaller  countries,  administrations 


have  been  able  to  propitiate  those  fac- 
tions in  our  society  who  favor  such 
aggression.  Such  an  analysis  provides 
insights,  yet  does  not  tell  us  about 
ourselves. 

I  return  to  what  I  find  most  frightening 
about  the  pronouncements  of  the  Reagan 
Administration— our  society  permits 
them  to  go  on.  The  reasons  are  at  least 
two-fold.  The  first  problem  is  that  Amer- 
icans ignore  their  past,  particularly  past 
wrongs.  How  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try can  discuss  knowledgeably  the  incar- 
ceration of  .Japanese-Americans  during 
World  War  11?  How  many  know  what 
happened  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
196.5?  How  is  it  that  many  large  and  bois- 
terous groups  are  only  ten  years  later 
proclaiming  Vietnam  to  be  a  noble  and 
just  war?  Thisignoranceof  our  history  is 
reflected  in  our  popular  culture:  only  for 
a  brief  period  did  best-selling  music  in 
this  country  contain  large  quantities  of 
quality  political  and  .social  commentary 
(in  West  Germany  and  England  popular 
music  is  far  more  political),  our  T.V. 
programs  are  even  less  educational  than 
our  music,  and  our  films  are  just  as  bad. 

But  our  ahistorical  consciousness  is 
only  part  of  the  problem.  Another  signifi- 
cant factor  in  our  refusal  to  criticize  our 
actions  around  the  world  is  that  there 
now  exists  a  tremendous  gap  between 
our  rhetoric  and  the  reality  of  what  we 
are  doing.  I  have  no  qualms  with  most  of 
the  proclaimed  ideals  of  this  country. 
Unfortunately  they  have  become  more 
abused  than  a  car  in  a  demolition  derby. 
We  now  justify  every  action  we  take, 
domestically  or  internationally,  with  the 
terms  "justice."  or  "freedom."  or 
"democracy."  so  that  only  keen 
observers  can  emerge  from  the  foggy 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Steve  Wniard 


Cutting  the  costs  of  free  love 


t  was  cold  and 
very  windy  Monday  morning 
as  a  line  of  about  20  people 
stood  outside  the  Thompson 
Infirmary.     Each    looked 

somewhat  embarrassed  at  being  seen 
there,  but  they  were  all  there  for  the 
same  reason;  Peer  Health  was  finally 
opening  their  much  heralded  contracep- 
tive clinic. 

The  clinic,  which  Peer  Health  has  been 
trying  to  start  for  over  a  year  now,  is 
mandated  to  dispense  low-cost  contra- 
ceptives to  college  students  after 
appropriate  counseling  from  Peer 
Health  officials.  No  one  would  have 
known  that  the  clinic  was  finally  in  busi- 
ness except  for  the  billboard  on  Route  2 
proclaiming  "Want  to  get  more  enjoy- 
ment out  of  sex?  Sheath  those  seething 
anxieties  at  the  Williams  Contraceptive 
Boutique."  This  was  the  only  publicity 
announcing  the  new  service  other  than  a 
tasteful  neon  sign  in  the  Infirmary  win- 
dow which  was  plugged  in  only  after 
dark. 

While  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open,  I 
spoke  with  some  of  the  rather  nervous 
patrons.  Joe  and  Jane  (not  their  real 
names)  were  quite  excited  by  the  new 
service.  "We're  thrilled  that  they're 
finally  opening,"  said  Joe,  clutching 
Jane  tightly.  "We've  been  going  out  for 
more  than  a  year  now.  I've  always 
wanted  to  consummate  our  friendship, 
but  Jane  wouldn't  do  it  until  we  could  get 
proper  protection.  It  was  O.K.  last 
March  when  we  thought  the  clinic  would 
open  up  in  only  a  few  weeks.  By  Sep- 
tember we  were  really  desperate.  I  don't 
know  how  we  made  it  through  finals 
week." 

"It's  really  been  difficult."  agreed 
Jane.  "I  have  this  naturally  wanton  look, 
but  I've  had  to  keep  it  to  myself  until  they 
open  the  clinic.  Now  I'll  be  free,"  she 
whispered  breathlessly.  Joe  did  not  hear 
this  last  remark,  however,  because  a 
light  had  gone  on  in  an  upstairs  window 
of  the  Infirmary  and  the  crowd  let  out  a 
resounding  cheer. 

Shortly  after  8  a.m.,  the  humble  band 


was  rewarded  for  its  patience  as  the 
doors  of  the  Infirmary  swung  open  to  a 
recorded  trumpet  fanfare.  The  crowd 
surged  forward  under  a  huge  "Grand 
Opening"  banner  and  scurried  down  the 
hall  to  the  newly  constructed  Williams 
Contraceptive  Boutique.  The  view  was 
breathtaking.  There,  in  one  large  room, 
was   everything   a   college-age   couple 

The  View  From  Here 

could  hope  for.  On  the  far  right  was  a  set 
of  glass  display  cases  with  condoms  in 
every  color  of  the  rainbow.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  was  a  gigantic  compact  case 
with  little  neon  pills  that  blinked  on  and 
off  the  disco  beat  ot  "Let's  get  Physical" 
which  was  playing  over  loudspeakers  in 
the  corner  of  the  room . 

There  at  the  boutique,  salespeople 
from  Econ.  101  class  showed  customers  a 
number  of  different  styles  of  contracep- 
tives and  discussed  the  various  advan- 
tages of  each.  After  making  a  selection, 
the  customer  then  moved  down  to  a  very 
harried  cashier  who  would  ring  it  up. 

Following  the  free  gift  wrapping,  the 


customer  would  then  move  out  of  the 
main  showroom  and  into  a  small  back 
room  in  order  to  receive  counseling. 
After  standing  in  line  for  about  five  min- 
utes, each  student  would  step  up  to  a 
waist  high  table  where  a  student  counse- 
lor would  ask  what  the  customer  planned 
to  do  with  his  newly  purchased  freedom. 
Following  the  response,  the  counselor 
would  either  bid  the  customer  "Go  forth, 
but  don't  multiply."  or  would  remand  the 
unfortunate  student  to  another  round  of 
training  films  in  the  newly  built  "Fool- 
Around"  theater.  From  speaking  with 
other  students.  I  learned  that  professions 
of  undying  love  are  popular  with  the 
counselors  and  that  casual  sex  is 
frowned  upon.  As  I  walked  by  the  tables, 
one  student  was  unflinchingly  insisting 
to  his  counselor  that  the  condoms  would 
be  used  solely  as  party  gifts.  The  counse- 
lor, although  greatly  amused,  signaled 
to  waiting  football  players  who  dragged 
the  student  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
theater. 
Several  days  later  I  ran  into  one  of  the 
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Harassment 
should  be 
punished 

n  light  of  the  recent  cases  of 
sexual  rape  which  have 
been  brought  before  the 
Honor  Discipline  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
pointjs. 

Such  cases  are  admittedly  difficult. 
First  of  all.  while  the  Student  Handbook 
states  that  all  students  "must  be  free  of . 
.  .  sexual  harassment,"  it  does  not  say 
what  constitutes  sexual  harassment. 
Second,  since  most  rapes/harassments 
occur  between  people  who  know  each 
other,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  question 
of  "consent." 

At  Williams,  it  is  primarily  up  to  the 
Honor  Discipline  Committee  to  define 
"consent"  and  apply  that  definition  to 
the  cases  it  considers.  Yet  the  actions  it 
has  taken  against  two  students  this  year 
suggest  that  while  the  Committee 
acknowledges  that  these  men  did  some- 
thing wrong,  it  did  not  consider  the  inci- 
dents serious  enough  to  warrant 
suspension. 

VIEWPOINT 

This   situation  creates  a  number  of 
problems.  First,  students  are  given  the 
message  that  sexual  harassment  rkpe  is 
not  taken  seriously,  and  punishment  is 
likely  to  be  minimal.  Second,  the  women 
involved  in  the  cases,  in  addition  to  the 
emotional  trauma  caused  by  the  actual 
incidents,  had  to  go  through  the  humiliat- 
ing experience  of  defending  themselves 
before  the  committee.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  further  harassment   (e.g. 
phone    calls).     And  now  they  must  live 
with    seeing    their    assailants   walking 
around  campus  with  little  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  discourage  other 
women  who  have  been  harassed  or 
assaulted  from  reporting  these  inci- 
dents, knowing  what  they  must  endure  in 
pursuing  such  cases,  to  no  avail.  And  this 
perpetuates  the  problem  in  private  while 
keeping  it  from  the  public,  so  that  people 
think  that  these  incidents  simply  don't 
occur. 

Rumors  have  rapidly  spread  across 
campus.  It  seems  that  everyone  has 
heard  different  stories  but  very  few 
know  all  the  facts.  Students  then  make 
judgments  based  on  incomplete  and  or 
incorrect  information. 

Faith  in  the  Honor  Discipline  Commit- 
tee is  low  in  the  eyes  of  many  students 
and  faculty.  At  the  very  least,  the  Com- 
mittee owes  the  community  an  explana- 
tion of  its  actions,  stating  the  guidelines 
which  they  use  to  make  their  decisions 
(e.g.  why  they  do  not  consider  a  student 
who  has  harassed  assaulted  more  than 
one  other  student  as  being  a  threat  to  the 
community,  or  how  they  think  that  by 
telling  an  offender  that  he  is  not  allowed 
on  campus  after  11  P.M.  will  keep  him 
from  harassing  others). 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  may  be  a 
concerted  effort  to  "hush  up"  the  details 
of  this  last  case.  While  discretion  should 
be  an  important  consideration,  the 
secrecy  surrounding  this  case  has  under- 
mined student  confidence  in  the  Admin- 
istration.  the  Deans,  and  the 
Honor  Discipline  Committee. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  some 
standards  were  established  to  help  both 
men  and  women  determine  what  is 
acceptable  behavior  and  what  is  not— 
and  how  unacceptable  behaviors  will  be 
dealt  with.  While  this  may  restrict  the 
discretionary  powers  of  the  Committee, 
it  will  also  reduce  the  possibility  of  mis- 
use of  those  powers. 

Perhaps  the  function  of  the  Committee 
Itself  should  be  reconsidered.  Rape  is  on 
a  totally  different  level  than  are  infrac- 
tions of  the  Honor  Code  or  other  regula- 
tions. Because  it  involves  deeply  rooted 
prejudices,  misconceptions  and  stereo- 
types, some  other  form  of  disciplinary 
structure  needs  to  be  instituted 

James  Crist 
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Asians  at 
Williams: 

assimilation 
vs.  ethnicity 


by  Fatimah  Rony 
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Lot  me  add  another  racial  slur 
to  your  vocabulary— the  "ba- 
nana".  A   "banana"   is  an 
Asian-American  who  has  so 
integrated  himself  into  Western  culture 
thai  he  has  lost  pride  in  his  Asian  herit- 
age, becoming,  like  a  banana,  "yellow" 
on  the  outside  and  "white"  within. 

When  I  first  came  to  Williams,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  struck  me  was  the 
low  number  of  Asians  on  campus.  As 
someone  racially  different  from  the 
majority  of  my  fellow  students.  1  started 
thinking  more  deeply  about  what  it 
means  to  be  Asian,  not  only  here  at  Willi- 
ams but  in  a  predominantly  white 
society.  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  other 
Asians  how  they  felt  about  being  Asian  at 
Williams,  and  how  strongly  they  identi- 
fied with  their  cultural  background.  1 
hoped  as  well  to  understand  why  there 
were  so  few  Asians  at  Williams. 

There  has  been  much  dialogue  on  this 
campus  between  blacks  and  whites  since 
the  horror  of  the  cross-burning  last  year. 
Yet  the  small  number  of  Asians  seems  to 
preclude   a   similar  dialogue  between 


Moini  agrees.  "Being  in  this  affluent 
environment,"  he  comments,  "makes 
one  more  willing  to  go  back  and  help 
Pakistan.  I  feel  more  than  I  ever  did  in 
high  school  that  what  I  am  learning  is  not 
just  for  me  but  for  my  people." 

A  constant  cultural  conflict 

But  some  Asian-Americans  have  no 
home  to  which  they  can  return— only  a 
constant  conflict  between  cultures.  Since 
one  is  forever  bound  by  the  color  of  his 
skin,  Asians  can  never  fully  integrate 
themselves  as  long  as  skin  color  remains 
a  barrier.  The  concommitant  need  to 
forget  and  inability  to  be  rid  of  one's  skin 
color  becomes  a  struggle  for  many;  this 
tension  results  in  a  "schizophrenia"  for 
many    Asian-Americans    between    the 
American  and  Asian  sides  of  their  lives. 
The  difference  between  life  at  home  and 
life  at  Williams  reflects  this  paradox. 

Junior  Marilyn  Ling's  family  brought 
her  up  amidst  strong  Chinese  tradition. 
She  also  attended  Stuyvesant  High  in 
New  York,  along  with  a  large  number  of 
other  Asian  students.  "Williams  is  basi- 
cally an  artifically  academic  world  in 
terms  of  the  predominantly  white  com- 
position of  the  community  here,"  she 
says.  "I  really  like  it  here,  but  I  act  dif- 
ferently  than   1   do   at    home    ...   I 
remember  going  to  a  large  Chinese  ban- 
quet once  in  New  York.  It  was  really  fes- 
tive and  fun,  and  I  remember  sitting 
back  in  my  chair  and  thinking  how  proud 
I  was  of  my  Chinese  heritage.  To  me, 
that   banquet   was  more  like  the  real 
world,  more  true  to  what's  happening." 


Emily  Young  '84  is  another  Chinese- 
American  who,  like  most  Asian- 
Americans  at  Williams,  was  brought  up 
in  an  almost  exclusively  white  commun- 


Ling.  "Thisdoesn'treally  bother  me,  but 
it  seems  as  if  some  of  the  Asians  here  are 
very  different  from  the  ones  I  knew  in 
high  school.  I  don't  know  if  it's  because 
there  are  so  few  and  so  they  can't  get  into 
Asian  awareness  at  this  college,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  as  if  they  care  much  about 
being  Asian." 


Racism  precludes  assimilation 

Whether  or  not  they  concern  them- 
selves with  their  heritage,  Asians  cannot 
escape  their  color.  Racism  often  stands 
in  the  way  of  absolute  assimilation.  Cer- 
tainly cases  of  overt  racism  against 
Asians  here  are  very  rare,  but  many 

Asians  spoke  of  "hidden"  or  "disguised" 
forms  of  racism. 


"I  think  one  finds  racial  prejudice  here 
as  well  as  everywhere,"  commented 
Young.  "For  example.  I  am  offended 
sometimes  when  I  meet  someone  and  the 
first  words  that  come  out  of  his  mouth 
are,  'Where  are  you  from?'  Granted, 
that  question  can  be  asked  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  when  the  question  asks 


Some  admissions  statistics  reinforce 
the  obvious:  in  the  1980-81  school  year 
there  were  47  Asians  enrolled  at  Willi- 
ams, 2.4  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  In 
the  class  of  198.5,  of  the  17  Asian  males 
and  30  Asian  females  who  were 
accepted,  only  four  men  and  seven 
women  matriculated  at  Williams. 

Interpretations  of  the  statistics  vary 
According    to    Tim    Napier,    Assistant 
Director  of  Admissions,  the  major  prob- 
lem is  that  "Williams  is  not  on  the  West 
Coast    where    most    Asian-Americans 
live."  That  may  be  part  of  the  problem, 
yet  as  other  equally  prestigious  East 
Coast  schools  Asians  constitute  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  student  body 
Napier   concedes    that,   although    "the 
number    of    Asian    applicants     has 
increased  and  will  continue  to  increase 
at  some  point,   we   will    have  to  make 
Williams    more    appealing    to-  Asian- 
Americans." 


One  important  step  the  Administration 
can  take  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
Asian-  ^)tudies  courses  offered.  As  Mah- 
mood  put  it,  "Consciously  or  uncons- 
ciously, this  school  is  not  attracting 
Asian-Americans.  The  main  problem  is 
that  many  Asian-Americans  might  want 
to  go  to  a  school  where  there  is  more 
opportunity  to  find  out  about  the  Asian 
side  of  them  than  they  had  in  high 
school." 


The  Williams  curriculum  fails  to  pro- 
vide enough  substantial  opportunities 
for  this  kind  of  study.  For  example,  in  the 
History  department,  Japanese  specialist 
Peter  Frost  must  teach  the  histories  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Vietnam.  Frost  feels 
"it's  like  having  one  teacher  responsible 
for  teaching  the  histories  of  America-, 
Canada  and  Russia," 


At  least  the  history  department  has 
some  program;  Williams  offers  neither 
formal  Asian  language  courses  nor  an 
Asian  Studies  major.  Frost  notes  that 
"we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese.  How  can  we  ignore  the 
Chinese  language  when  it  is  spoken  by 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population?" 


"The  presence  of  a  significant  Asian  population  would 
add  to  the  diversity  we  should  all  expect  from  college  life." 


**.  .  .  it  seems  as  if  the  Asians  here  are  very  different .  .  . 
it  doesn't  seem  they  care  much  about  being  Asian." 


Asians  and  other  students  at  Williams,  ity.  She,  too,  feels  the  conflict  between 

This  lack  of  exchange  is  compounded  by  East  and  West.  "I  can't  go  back  to  China 

the  fact  that  there  are  as  many  different  because  I'm  so  American,"  she  says, 

types  of  Asians  here  as  different  Asian  "But  at  the  same  time  you're  American, 

countries.  There  is  no  one  unified  Asia  you're  not.  Unfortunately  we  live  in  a 

but   many   vastly  different   Asian  cul-  world  that  often  categorizes.  I  am  very 

tures,  complicating  the  issue  of  describ-  proud  to  be  Chinese,  yet  in  the  end  you 

ing  the  differences  between  being  Asian  can  only  be  yourself,  neither  truly  Chi- 


and  being  Asian  at  Williams. 

Some,  such  as  Sabur  Moini  '85  and 
Amina  Mahmood  '84,  see  Williams  as  an 
American  interval  in  their  lives  before 
they  return  to  their  native  lands.  "Willi- 
ams," says  Mahmood,  "gives  me  an 
opix)rtunity  to  step  out  of  my  traditional 
perspective  of  Pakistan  and  look  at  my 
home  in  a  different  light . . .  The  wealth  at 
Williams  and  in  America  in  general  has 
made  me  see  how  really  poor  Pakistan  is 
...  I  want  to  go  back  and  do  something 
for  my  country." 


nese  nor  truly  Western." 

Little  cultural  interest 

All  of  the  Asians  to  whom  I  talked  for 
this  article  were  very  much  aware  of 
their  heritage,  yet  many  of  them  noted 
that  some  Asian-Americans  here  seem 
less  interested  in  their  cultural  legacy 
than  they  might. 

*'I  knew  when  I  applied  that  there  wer- 
en't going  to  be  a  lot  of  Asians  at  Willi- 
ams, but  I  didn't  expect  so  few,"  noted 


what  you  are  racially,  when  it  is  asked 
with  that  kind  of  insensitivity,  then  I  get 
upset." 

Emily  also  finds  racism  in  those  mis- 
taking her  for  another  Asian-American 
student:  an  indication,  perhaps,  that  her 
race  has  become  her  most  identifiable 
characteristic. 


The  cross-burning  last  year  was  the 
most  blatant  form  of  racism  at  Williams 
in  recent  memory.  Ling  did  not  feel  that 
the  cross-burning  had  any  bearing  upon 
her   as    an    Asian-American,    but   was 
mainly    an    expression    of    prejudice 
towards  blacks.  I  disagree;   because  I 
am  Asian  and  a  person  of  color,  the 
hatred  of  that  act  affected  me  person- 
ally. Thuy  Tran  '84,  a  South  Vietnamese 
alien  resident,  summed  up  the  general 
attitude   of   the  other   Asians   I   inter- 
viewed.   "I    found    the    cross-burning 
shocking,"  she  said.  "I  was  pretty  upset, 
but  I  think  most  people  were.  Because  I 
am  a  member  of  a  minority.  I  felt  that 
the  racism  of  that  act  was  also  directed 
towards  me  personally." 


Asians  lack  cohesive  group 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  lack  of 
organized,  BSU  type  support  for  the  Col- 
lege's Asian  community,  which  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  few  Asian-Americans 
choose  to  attend  Williams  and  why  some 
who  do  drop  out.  The  lack  of  support  is 
made  worse  by  the  small  number  of 
Asians  at  Williams. 


Frost  sees  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  more  Asian  Studies  at  Williams  is 
to  shame  the  College  by  comparison  to 
Amherst  and  Wesleyan,  both  of  which 
offer  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  Asian 
Studies  majors.  "Williams  is  behind  the 
times,"  declares  Frost.  "We're  losing 
out  on  some  extraordinary  Asian- 
American  and  white  students  who  are 
Interested  in  Asian  courses  and  either 
decide  not  to  come  to  Williams  or  leave 
Williams  for  other  colleges." 

Conclusion 

This  trend  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  Williams  curriculum  remains  so 
tremendously  deficient  In  Asian  studies. 
In  the  long  run.  the  College  will  not  only 
lose  more  prospective  Asian  and  Asian- 
American  students,  but  all  students 
Interested  In  an  adequate  Asian  studies 
education.  The  bias  In  Williams'  curricu- 
lum just  continues  to  send  the  message 
that  the  Institution  Is  biased  as  a  whole. 

Sabur  Molnl  notes  that  some  latent 
racism  arises  because  "a  lot  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Williams  are  not  used  to  dealing 
with  minorities."  The  presence  of  a  sig- 
nificant Asian  population  would  add  to 
the  diversity  we  should  all  expect  from 
college  life.  On  a  broader  note,  the  fail- 
ure to  educate  students  about  such  a  pol- 
itically, economically,  and  culturally 
Important  part  of  the  world  Indicates  a 
flaw  in  a  truly  liberal  arts  education.  If 
we  do  not  act  soon,  the  loss  will  not  be 
that  of  the  Asian  community  alone;  It 
win  be  everyone's. 
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Alumnus  saves  Stone  Hill 


Herbert  A.  Allen.  Williams 
Class  of  'B2,  recently  purchased 
the  270  acre  Hoover  farm,  which 
runs  from  Green  River  Road 
(Route  43)  towards  Cold  Spring 
Road  (Route?),  spanning  Stone 
Hill.  He  intends  to  "maintain 
the  property  In  its  entirety" 
according  to  Bill  Brosnahan  of 
Harsch  Realty,  which  handled 
the  sale. 

This  property  became  a 
source  of  controversy  last  fall 
when  Walter  Hoover  Jr.,  son  of 
the  land's  owner,  petitioned  the 
Williamstown  Planning  Com- 
mission to  open  Stone  Hill  Road, 
which  runs  through  the 
property. 

Clo.sed  by  town  vote  in  1%(>, 
the  road  would  have  to  be  reo- 
pened and  upgraded  if  subdivi- 
sion and  development  were  to 
occur  on  the  property. 


Allen  is  interested  in  "main 
taining    the    property    in     its 
entirety,"    according    to    Bill 
Brosnahan  of  Harsch  Realty, 

"Allen  expressed  gratitude 
that  his  effort  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  farm  as  a  whole 
has  been  succes.sful,"  Brosna- 
han remarked. 

Allen  plans  to  donate  fifteen 
acres    of    the    land,    formerly 
owned    by   Harley    Proctor   of 
Proctor  and  Clamble.  to  a  non 
profit  educational  institution. 

"We  have  been  approached 
by  Allen,"  remarked  William 
Reed.  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  College,  "but 
we  will  probably  not  consider 
taking  the  land.  We're  not  sure 
that  it  fits  any  of  our  needs." 

Allen  is  president  of  the  Allen 
Company,  an  investment  bank- 
ing firm  in  Now  York  City. 


Panel  to  probe  harassment 

by  Sara  Ferris 

"All  in  the  Family:  What  Is  Harassment  at  Williams?"  will 
be  the  topic  of  a  panel  discussion  tomorrow  at  1  p.m.  in  Chapin 
Hall. 

Dean  Nancy  Mclntire  emphasized  that  the  panel,  though 
organized  in  response  to  campus  incidents  of  .sexual  harass- 
ment, will  "not  discuss  recent  disciplinary  actions." 

"It's  really  important  to  talk  about  social  attitudes," 
remarked  Mclntire.  "We've  made  an  effort  to  broaden  discus- 
sion ...  to  include  some  of  the  complexities  of  interpersonal 
relationships  which  have  become  apparent  in  the  context  of 
discussion  of  harassment." 

President  John  Chandler  will  introduce  the  panel.  Assistant 
philosophy  professor  Rosemarie  Tong  will  begin  by  posing  a 
definition  of  sexual  harassment.  Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  will  then  examine  "responses  to  harassment— both 
individually  and  institutionally,"  according  to  Mclntire. 

Tom  Costk^y  '82  and  Donna  Wharton  'K\  plan  to  discuss 
issues  of  social  interaction  at  Williams  from  a  personal  stand 
point.  Tracy  Dick  '82  and  Assistant  English  Professor  David 
Langston  will  then  move  to  a  more  philosophical  look  at  relation- 
ships and  responsibilities,  said  Mclntire. 

Mclntire  expects  the  panel  itself  to  last  about  an  hour.  Inter- 
ested people  will  then  divide  into  about  20  small  discussion 
groups  led  by  students  and  faculty  members.  Participants  will 
reconvene  in  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  to  "summarize  some 
of  the  main  points  that  come  out  of  the  discussion  groups," 
according  to  Mclntire. 

The  panel  is  sponsored  by  the  College  Council,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Undergraduate  Life,  the  Faculty  Steering  Committee,  the 
Feminist  Alliance,  Men  Against  Sexism,  Peer  Health  Counse- 
lors, and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Singleman  party  wins 


Freshmen  triumph  in  trivial  affair 

by  Peter  Nicholas 

"We  wanted  to  preserve  the 
chaos  that  the  trivia  contest  tra- 


ditionally Is  supposed  to  have," 
commented  Charlie  Singer  '82 
who,  as  part  of  last  year's  win- 
ning team,  Phasers  on  Stun, 
helped  organize  December's 
Trivia  contest. 

Trivia  was  won  this  year  by 
The  Singleman  Party,  a  team 
organized  by  Steve  Epstein  '83. 
It  consisted  of  about  thirty 
freshman,  five  seniors,  and  five 
members  of  Grap^  Nehl,  an 
alumni  group  that  comes  back 
each  semester  and  joins  with 
various  teams.  "The  kids  were 
great;  they  really  knew  their 
stuff,  but  the  alumni  really 
made  the  difference,"  admits 
Epstein. 

"Local  12  really  proved  them- 
selves a  strong  group,"  con- 
tends Singer.  "They  finished 
only  five  points  out  of  first 
place,  and  they  played  without 
any  alumni  help." 

Hostage  53  and  the  Sappy 
English  Bedwettlng  Types 
rounded  out  the  top  teams,  who 
battled  to  "a  really  close  fin- 
ish," according  to  Singer. 

Nevertheless,  The  Singleman 
Party  Is  the  first  predominantly 
freshmen  team  to  win  Trivia 
since  1968. 

Some  not-so-trlvlal  questions. 


however,  remain  to  be  ans- 
wered: What  keeps  this  contest 
going  from  year  to  year?  Why 
do  alumni  travel  for  miles  to 
play  Trivia?  Why  will  students 
stay  awake  all  night  right 
before  final  exams  to  find 
answers  to  trivia? 

Singer  offers  an  explanation: 
"There's  a  biological  response 
that  happens  to  people  when 
they  remember  something 
that's  on  the  tip  of  their  gongue. 
It's  an  excitement  that  gets  trig- 
gered that's  almost  a  sensual 
experience." 
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Witness  reveals  discipline  process 


by  Laura  Seligsohn  and 
Sara  Ferris 

One  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
recent  sexual  assault  case 
agreed  to  discuss  her  view  of  the 
discipline  process  with  a 
Record  reporter. 

She  explained  that  she 
brought  information  about  a 
sexual  harassment  incident  to 
the  Dean's  Office  and  agreed  to 
testify  before  the  Discipline 
Committee  on  December  IH. 

The  witness  objected  to  some 
of  the  committee's  procedures. 
"I  was  not  allowed  to  question 
him  (the  defendant)  myself.  He 
can  ask  me  questions  but  I  can't 
ask  him  .  .  .  He's  the  one  who's 
asking,  which  means  he's  free 
to  insinuate  anything  he  likes." 

She  added  that  if  she  had  been 
able  to  ask  questions,  she 
believes  she  could  have  intro- 
duced pertinent  evidence  that 
was  not  considered  at  the 
hearing. 

She  criticized  the  lack  of  set 
guidelines  for  the  operation  of 
the  committee.  "I  know  there 
are  no  formalized  procedures 
(in  the  Discipline  Committee), 
Charles  Dew  of  the  Commit- 
tee having  told  me  the  rea.son 
they  don't  have  formalized 
procedures  or  written  guide- 
lines—nothing down  on  paper 
about  how  to  operate  the 
committee— is  because  they  are 
afraid  of  treating  cases  alike 
and  they  want  to  deal  with  each 
one  as  an  individual  case,"  she 
complained. 

Discipline  Committee 
members  have  on  several  occa- 
sions confirmed  and  supported 
this  policy  of  flexibility. 

The  witness  related  that  she 
and  the  other  victims  were  told 
bv  a  dean  that  thev  would  onlv 


"testify  once." 

"In  the  original  case  when 
they  had  made  a  decision  for 
expulsion,  it  had  not  been  car- 
ried through  by  the  Honor  and 
Discipline  Committee.  They  felt 
that  this  time  it  should  go 
straight  to  the  committee,  so  the 
decision  could  be  made,  there 
would  be  no  appeal,  and  that 
would  be  it,"  she  alleged. 

She  said  the  defendant  was 
granted  an  appeal  on  grounds 
that  he  had  inadequate  time  to 
prepare  his  defense.  She  added 
that  she  was  willing  to  testify 
again,  but  was  unable  to  attend 
the  second  hearing. 

This  witness  also  claimed  that 
friends  of  the  defendant  had 
threatened  the  women  who 
appeared  before  the  committee. 
"We  (the  witnesses)  are  being 
harassed,  we've  had  physical 
threats.  Dew  expressed  concern 
and  he  was  upset  about  it  a  little 
bit  and  generally  he  said 
'There's  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it,  we're  sorry  we  have  to 
do  this,  we  can  see  that  you  get 
psychological  counseling,'  "  she 
asserted. 

The  woman  also  said  she  had 
learned  that  Dean  of  the  College 
Daniel  O'Connor  had  spoken  to 
members  of  the  Dean's  Office 
about  releasing  information  on 
the  case. 

"He  (O'Connor)  heard  via  the 
President's  Office  that,  even 
though  they  (the  Deans)  were 
Indlviduallv    concerned    about 


the  issue,  it  was  their  job  to  do 
what  they  could  not  to  create 
ripples— to  have  the  situation 
die  down  now  that  a  decision 
had  been  reached.  In  other 
words,  to  hush  it  up,"  she 
reported. 

"Well."  she  continued,  "it's 
becoming  an  issue  without  the 
deans  because  there  are  some 
individuals,  like  myself,  who 
will  speak  out." 

All  the  witnesses  were  asked 
to  keep  details  of  the  delibera- 
tive process  in  the  hearing  con- 
fidential though,  according  to 
the  woman,  the  witnesses  swore 
no  oath  of  secrecy. 

She  is  not  happy  with  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  overturn  its 
original  suspension  and  put  the 
defendant  on  probation. 

"If  we   (the  witnesses)     stay 
on    campus,    we    are    forced 
to  deal  with  this  person.  He  was 
told  that  he  was  to  absolutely  try 
to  avoid  the  witnesses  whenever 
possible,  but  you  know  Baxter 
Hall— you  run  into  everybody  In 
the  school  in  Baxter— so  there's 
no  way  you're  going  to  totally 
avoid  anyone."  she  explained. 
She  implied  that  race  entered 
into  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions. "The  defendant  told  the 
deans  that  he  was  going  to  take 
it  to  court— his  father  being  a 
lawyer— on   grounds   of  racial 
prejudice.  He  Is  black  and  we 
(all  of  the  witnesses)  are  white 
and  the  members  of  the  Disci- 
pline Committee  are  not  black." 
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Security  fences  Mission  lot 


Acts  of  vandalism  against  student  cars  have  prompted  tlie  installation  of  a  seven-foot  fence  around 
the  Mission  Park  parking  lot. 


A  sov(»n-f()()t  chiiin  link  fence 
will  be  (M'cctcd  around  the  Mis 
sion  l*aik  paikin^  lot  in  .lanu 
aiy  in  hopes  of  reducing 
vandalism.  I)ii(H't()i- (^t  Secuiit\ 
Kcjnsoiii  .lenks  announced  last 
week. 

.lenks  (explained  that  the  lot. 
located  behind  the  tennis 
courts,  is  per(>nniall\  unpopular 
amonK  students.  "The\'re 
rather  adamant  about  not  park- 
ing there,"  he  remarked. 

Jenks  noted,  "there  was  not 
any  more  vandalism  in  this  year 
than  in  past  years— it's  an  ongo- 
ing thing  .  .  .  the  lot  is  in  a  rela- 
t  i  \'  e  1  >'  secluded  area,  a 
desirable  place  for  thieves  to 
operate  in."  He  listed  thefits  of 
radios  and  gasoline  as  exam- 
ples of  complaints. 


Tht^  fence  will  completely  sur- 
lound  the  lot.  with  a  gate  at  the 
exit  which  may  be  locked  over 
vacations.  "It  will  be  available 
tor  secure  storage  on  breaks," 
emphasized  .Jenks. 

The  cost  of  the  fence,  esti- 
mated at  over  .$H()(H).  will  come 
entirely  from  student  parking 
fees  and  fines.  "It  was  my  sug- 
gestion," said  .Jenks,  "to  use 
those  monies— to  put  them 
directly  back  into  security." 

Jenks  hopes  the  added  secur- 
ity will  help  make  the  lot  more 
attractive  to  student  drivers. 
The  lot  could  hold  ,W)  to  400  cars, 
estimated  Jenks,  but  is  cur- 
rently used  by  roughly  100.  "I 
have  visions  of  the  lot  being  a 
place  where  every  student 
would  want  to  park,"  he 
commented. 


Early  acceptances. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

In  regard  to  the  low  number  of 
minority  candidates.  Smith 
remarked.  "It's  very  hard  to  get 
minority  applicants  to  apply 
ED."  Last  year's  absence  of 
black  ED  applicants  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  cross  burning  that 
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occurred  in  November.  shortl\ 
t)(»f()re  HI)  ijpplications  were 
due. 

.Admissions  officers  noted  How 
residual  (Effects  of  the  cross- 
burning.  "1  haven't  enc-oun- 
tered  an\-  questions  fiom  the 
kids  I've  talkc^d  to  hei'e.  though 
on  the  road  .som(^  askt^d."  said 
Reed. 

P'isher  recalled.  "I  think  I  had 
one  question  all  year." 

F'rom  September  through 
November,  six  admissions 
officers  visited  more  than  'M)() 
secondary  schools  in  at  least  'M) 
states.  By  directing  attention  to 
urban  areas  like  Boston.  CM(n-e 
land.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Hous- 
ton. Los  Angeles.  New  York. 
San  P'rancisco  and  Washington. 
D.C..  the  staff  was  able  to  reach 
more  minoritv  candidates. 
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Council  plots  Winter  Study  strategy 


■l'h(>  College  Council  voted  to  appropriate  $1,500 
tor  a  new  public  addres.s  sound  .system  to  be 
shared  by  the  Log  and  the  Williams  Coffeehouse 
and  discussed  Winter  Study  at  a  sparsely 
attended  meeting  last  Wednesday. 

Council  President  P'reddy  Nathan  '83 
reviewed  Council  plans  to  increase  support  for 
Winter  Study  among  faculty  members.  "We're 
r(Mll\  in  the  stretch  run."  he  explained.  "We 
want  this  Winter  Study  to  be  really  successful." 

Nathan  announced  the  distribution  of  "Sup- 
port Winter  Study"  buttons  to  all  students  and 
urged  Council  representatives  to  "make  sure 
you  I'emind  evcMvont*  to  wear  them."' 

He  pointed  to  the  Winter  Study  display  in  Saw- 
yer lobby  and  noted  that  he  was  refused  use  of 
the  Stetson  faculty  lounge  for  an  additional  dis- 
play' of  past  Winter  Study  papeis.  The  Council  is 
also  sponsoring  an  Open  House  with  the  Trus- 
tees on  January  21  at  5:00  p.m.  at  the  Log. 

Nathan  outlined  what  other  student  organiza- 
tions are  doing.  "WCFM  and  the  Record  are 
planning  things  . . .  the  Gargoyle  Society  is  draft- 
ing a  sort  of  legal  brief  expressing  what  we  see 
as  the  goals  of  the  program.  JA's  have  volun- 
teered to  explain  the  issue  as  best  they  can  to  the 
freshmen." 

The  Council  also  reviewed  a  request  for  funds 


to  purchase  a  joint  sound  system  for  the  Log  and 
the  Coffeehouse. 

Log  Manager  Tom  Johnson  explained  that 
both  current  systems  are  inadequate  and  des- 
cribed their  deficiencies.  "The  Log  sound  sys- 
tem has  been  kind  of  a  running  joke  for  years," 
he  remarked.  "The  speakers,  which  the  hockey 
rink  discarded,  are  not  made  for  music." 

Jon  Scott  '82,  manager  of  the  Coffeehouse, 
noted,  "We  now  have  old  equipment  that  suf- 
ficed in  the  past.  A  new  system  would  be  a  reaso- 
nable solution  to  both  our  sets  of  problems." 

Nathan  supported  the  appropriation,  noting, 
"The  sustaining  fund  is  large  .  .  .  this  might  be 
the  year  we  could  absorb  (the  cost)."  Council 
Treasurer  Beth  O'Leary  set  the  sustaining  fund 
at  over  $9100,  not  including  a  $5000 carryover  for 
next  year. 

The  proposal  included  an  amplifier  and  con- 
trol panel,  two  speaker  columns,  3  microphones 
and  stands,  and  cables.  The  sixteen  Council 
members  present  approved  the  appropriation, 
but  could  not  technically  pass  it  until  the  arrival 
of  another  member  halfway  through  the  meet- 
ing established  a  quorum. 

The  original  $1200  appropriation  was 
amended  to  $1500  in  case  of  cost  overruns,  with 
Johnson  and  Scott  agreeing  to  return  all  unspent 
funds. 


Speakers  support  Nicaragua 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Similarly,  Gwen  Sullivan, 
Williams  Class  of  '79,  who  has 
worked  in  Nicaragua  since  her 
graduation,  argued  in  Satur- 
day's panel  discussion  that  the 
revolutionary  process  in  Nica- 
ragua "in  no  way  resembles 
what  we've  been  hearing  in  the 
press.  It  is  a  popular,  active, 
dynamic  process  where  eve- 
ryone is  involved  on  a  day-to- 
day basis." 

Jane  Cary  Peck,  a  resident  of 
Williamstown  and  an  Assistant 
Professor    of    Religion    and 


Society  at  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  described  in  her  lecture 
on  Saturday  the  role  of  the 
Christians  in  the  insurrection 
as  "total." 

"The  Sandinistas  and  the 
Christians  overlap  .  .  .  the 
Church  in  Nicaragua  is  a  church 
of  the  poor,  and  it  sees  the  Sandi- 
nistas as  undertaking  the  revo- 
lution for  the  poor.  The  people 
will  make  the  government 
accountable  to  the  poor.  The 
Sandinista  movement  is  a 
dynamic  instance  of  progres- 
sive  democracy   and   of   reli- 
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gion,"  she  asserted. 

All  panelists  in  Saturday's 
discussion,  "American  Policy 
Towards  Nicaragua,"  agreed 
the  Reagan  administration  was 
working  to  undermine  the  San- 
dinista   movement. 

Furthermore,  if  the  United 
States'  economic  blockade  is 
successful,  the  Nicaraguans  do 
not  have  a  "Cuban  alternative." 
Because  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
involvement  in  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
and  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.S.R. 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  give 
Nicaragua  the  kind  of  aid  it 
needs. 

Carlos  Rico  Ferrat,  co- 
director  of  United  States'  Stu- 
dies Institute  of  the  Center  for 
Economics  Teaching  and 
Research,  a  Mexican 
government-supported  re- 
search center,  maintained  that 
the  relations  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  Nicaragua 
have  always  been  strained 
because  of  a  history  of  U.S. 
intervention  dating  back  to  the 
early  1800s. 

Nevertheless,  Ferrat  sees  the 
Nicaraguans  as  having  a 
"warm,  engaging  response  to 
the  American  people,  and  a 
desire  to  be  friends  .  .  .  The  Rea- 
gan administration  is  weighing 
public  opinion  in  order  to  deter- 
mine policy  in  the  region. 
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r.  X  is  not 
likely  to 
put  his  bus- 
i n e s s  ex- 
perience on 
his  Williams  resume, 
because  he  earned  $115  last 
semester  from  a  business 
that  is  illegal  in  every  state 
but  Nevada.  Mr.  X  is  a 
bookie. 

Mr.  X  printed  point 
spreads  and  took  bets  on 
National  Football  Leagu(> 
games.  Each  Tuesday  dur- 
ing the  season  he  took 
spreads  from  the  Boston 
Globe,  typed  and  xeroxed 
them,  and  distributed  them 
to  his  customers  before  Sun- 
day's games. 

Bettors  picked  the  winners 
of  any  4  of  the  14  games 
played,  and  turned  their 
cards  in  to  Mr.  X  with  a  $1  to 
a  $5  bet.  If  all4of  agamuler's 
picks  were  right,  he  earned 
10  times  his  bet.  Five  picks 
earned  15:1  odds. 

Picking  four  football 
winners  doesn't  sound  very 
difficult.  It  is.  "The  spreads 
are   designed   to   make  the 


games  equal,  and  there  are 
so  many  variables," 
explained  Mr.  X.  A  bettor 
must  "cover  the  spread" 
instead  of  merely  picking  the 
winner.  For  example,  if  Dal- 
las is  favored  by  six  points 
over  Philadelphia,  Dallas 
must  win  by  at  least  six  for  a 
bet  on  the  Cowboys  to  win. 

"I  u.sed  to  play  the  cards 
back  home,"  Mr.  X  said.  "I 
wanted  to  here,  but  I  couldn't 
find  any.  I  did  some  thinking 
. .  .  Instead  of  paying  a  dollar 
a  week  to  .someone,  why 
couldn't  I  be  the  guy  every- 
body gives  a  buck  to?" He 
decided  to  try  it. 

"The  business  started 
slowly,  but  by  the  third  week 
word  had  gotten  around  and  I 
had  a  steady  clientele,"  Mr. 
X  continued.  "I  usually  took 
in  between  17  and  25  dollars  a 
week,  about  20  cards.  There 
was  a  lot  of  interest."  Mr.  X 
did  not  expand  too  far.  "I  was 
frightened  of  letting  the  oper- 
ating get  too  big,"  he  said. 

Despite  his  steady  profits, 
Mr.  X  always  ran  the  risk  of 
losing  a  lot  of  money.  He  only 


had    to    pay    out    four    $10 
payoffs    on    earnings    of 
between  $150  and  $180,  but  on 
one  occasion  almost  lost  it 
all.  "One  week  I  almost  lost 
$90,"  he  .said.  "I'd  made  that 
much  by  then,  but  I'd  also 
spent  most  of  it.  The  Seattle 
Seahawks  saved  my  skin.  I 
was  alone  in  the  TV  room, 
while  the  Pittsburgh  bettors 
were    probably    already 
counting    their   winnings.    I 
heard   Seattle   covered    the 
spread  late  in  the  game,  and 
I  was  overjoyed  to  say  the 
least."   Mr.   X  had  a   brief 
moment    of    panic    later, 
before    a    long    Pittsburgh 
touchdown  run  was  nullified 
by  a  penalty.  Seattle  won  the 
game.    "That   was   my   big 
week    for    losses,    though," 
Mr.  X  noted.  "I  paid  out  $30." 
Most    customers    bet    $1 
each  week,  but  a  few  placed 
some  $5  bets.  "The  $5  bets 
are    good    for    that    week's 
profit,  but  the  bettors  tend  to 
shy  away  for  a  while  after 
losing   that    much,"   Mr.   X 
commented. 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Pianist  plays  jazz  history 


by  Will  Laymen 

Dick  Wellstood  can  play. 
Armed  with  some  flopping  hair,  an 
untucked  shirt,  a  Steinway  in  front  of 
him  and  nearly  a  century  of  rich  jazz 
tradition  upon  which  to  draw.  Well- 
stood  flew  through  two  hours  of  solo  jazz  piano 
Sunday  night  in  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
Wellstood,  who  works  and  records  regularly  in 
New  York,  was  the  first  performer  of  a  number  to 
be  featured  in  this  month's  series  of  jazz  events. 
The  informal  program  began  with  Maple  Leaf 
Rag  and  proceeded  from  there,  showcasing  Well- 
stood's  strong  and  enjoyable  stride  piano  tech- 
nique in  varied  and  original  interpretations  of 
tunes  by  such  names  as  James  P.  Johnson,  Fats 
Waller,   Duke   Ellington   and   Cole   Porter.   As 


evinced  in  his  choice  of  material,  Wellstood  is  a 
strongly  orchestral  player  whose  roots  in  ragtime 
and  stride  form  the  basis  of  his  eclectic  style.  The 
evening  almost  took  on  the  character  of  a  lesson 
in  jazz  history  as  Wellstood  combined  and  shifted 
between  various  jazz  idioms  within  single 
compositions. 

Despite  being  a  jazz  pianist  whose  playing  is 
centered  around  a  strong  left  hand  stride  rhythm, 
the  concert  also  featured  music  from  Art  Tatum, 
Earl  Hines.  Count  Basie  and  even  the  more  mod- 
ern George  Shearing,  traces  of  which  would 
appear  in  the  concert  from  time  to  time  and  then 
vanish  just  as  suddenly.  Wellstood' s  strength  was 
in  molding  these  contrasts  and  tempo  shifts  into 
lovely  miniatures,  both  coherent  and  engaging. 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Baroque  harpsichord  to  come  to  the  Clark 


According  to  Victor 
Hill,  January  15th's 
Griffin  Hall  concert 
features  "one  of  the 
really  great  musical 
monuments  of  the  Baroque 
era,"  Bach's  Goldberg  Varia- 
tions, which  will  be  performed 


by  Hill  on  the  harpsichord 
beginning  at  8  P.M.  at  the  Clark 
Art  Museum. 

The  Variations,  which  were 
first  commissioned  in  1742  by 
Count  Hermann  Carl  von  Key- 
serlingk,  were  composed  by 
Bach  specifically  for  the 
Count's  harpsichordist,  Johan 
Gottlieb  Goldberg,  from  whom 
the  piece  derives  its  name. 

"The  Count  asked  Bach  to 
compose  some  pieces  of  a  'soft 
and  somewhat  lively  character' 
which  Gottlieb  could  play  on 
nights  when  the  Count  suffered 
from  insomnia,"  states  Hill. 
"Instead  of  producing  a  simple 
set  of  entertainment  pieces 
however.  Bach  undertook  a 
"monumental  program  of  vari- 
ations on  a  sarabande  that  had 
first  appeared  in  1725. 


The  Variations  consist  of  ten 
sets  of  three  variations,  each 
preceded  and  followed  by  an 
aria  on  which  the  variations  are 
then  based.  Because  the  work 
represents  a  "large  formal 
structure  that  was  designed  to 
be  apprehended  in  one  setting," 
Hill  will  perform  the  90  minute 
piece  without  intermission. 

The  harpsichord,  the  instru- 
ment for  which  the  piece  was 
composed,  was  the  principal 
keyboard  instrument  of  the 
Baroque  period,  occupying  a 
prominent  position  in  European 
music  from  1500  up  to  almost 
1800.  A  favorite  of  such  famous 
composers  as  Bach,  Handel  and 
Scarlatti,  the  harpsichord  has 
also  enjoyed  a  resurgence  of 
popularity  in  the  20th  century. 
Resembling  the  piano  in  struc- 
ture, it  is  distinguished  from  its 
more  modern  successor  by  its 
strings,  which  instead  of  being 
struck  by  hammers,  are 
plucked  by  quills,  and  are  then 
amplified  in  a  resonant  case. 

Hill's  own  interest  in  Baroque 
music  goes  far  back,  stating 
"I've  always  been  a  nut  about 
Bach."  Beginning  his  musical 
career  as  an  organist.  Hill  later 
switched  over  to  the  harpsi- 
chord, studying  under  such 
noted  musicians  as  Gustav 
Leonhardt  and  Alice  Ehlers. 

When  not  in  the  classroom, 
where  Hill  is  a  full  time  profes- 
sor with  the  mathematics 
department.  Hill  spends  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  performing, 
having  spent  his  last  sabbatical 
leave  in  1976  on  a  concert  tour  of 
Europe.  In  addition,  for  his  next 
Continued  on  Page  10 


The  Cars 


Shake  It  Up  is  boring 

by  Duffy  Graham 

Shake  It  Up,  the  newest  album  by  The  Cars,  recently 
crept  into  the  Top  10.  The  album  offers  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  new  sound  from  this  band,  thus  evoking  the  oft- 
heard  criticism  that  all  of  their  songs  sound  the  same. 
To  such  comments.  Cars'  leader  Ric  Ocasek  replies: 
"People  who  say  it  all  sounds  the  same  aren't  listening  closely 
enough." 

Some  may  argue  in  turn  that  one  should  not  have  to  listen 
closely  to  rock  music,  but  such  a  debate  misses  the  point:  Shake  It 
Up  and  the  other  two  most  recent  albums  are  sorely  lacking  in  that 
quality  which  made  their  debut  album  so  appealing— urgency. 
Immediacy  and  desire  are  essential  elements  to  all  good  rock 
music.  Shake  It  Up  is  basically  boring. 

How  does  one  explain  the  popularity  of  The  Cars,  whose  first 
three  albums  were  all  million-sellers?  Ocasek  said  in  a  recent 
interview  that  he  felt  the  group  ".  .  .  offers  an  alternative.  Maybe 
these  kids  can  only  take  so  much  of  Journey  and  Styx  and  they  need 
something  like  us  for  balance."  But  more  likely.  The  Cars  are 
popular  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as  those  "supergroups";  their 
lyrics  do  not  challenge  the  listener  with  a  heavy  message.  Even 
Ocasek  admits,  "I  don't  have  a  real  serious  statement  to  make  in 
the  lyrics.  People  shouldn't  get  too  hung  up  looking  for  hidden 
meanings."  This  is  the  best  aspect  of  Ocasek's  attitude  toward  his 
music— he  doesn't  take  it  too  seriously. 

There  are  few  bright  moments  to  salvage  this  album.  Ocasek 
writes  repeatedly  about  girls  and  love,  which  is  acceptable  if  not 
preferable  in  rock  music,  but  his  girls  are  nowhere  near  as  interest- 
ing as  those  in  the  songs  of  contemporaries  Mick  Jagger  or  Tom 
Petty.  Here  is  a  sample,  from  "Victim  of  Love":  "She can  take  you 
anywhere  she  wants  to  she  can  show  you  things  that  make  you 
weak  she  can  make  you  think  you're  the  only  one  she  can  steal 
your  heart  with  just  one  wink."  Oh. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  album,  the  title  track,  "Shake 
It  Up,"  will  surely  make  the  dance  tapes  at  preppie  parties 
everywhere. 
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SIDESHOW 


by  SUTTON     Willard: 


JOSEPH  E  DEWEY 


9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat. 


^ 


^ 


^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS 
01267 


>>  458-5717 


OUR  ANNUAL 
30%  TO 60%  OFF 

CLEARANCE  SALE 


Levrs 


DENIM  STRAIGHT 


lEANS 


If 


Levis 


Levis 


SALE 


CORDUROY  STR/IIEHT  LEG 
AND  BOOT  JEANS 

5  ALE    13         Reg.  19.50 


ALL  LEVI  SHIRTS 

50%  OFF 


SPECIAL  BUY!  CORDUROY  STRAIGHT  LEG  IRREGULARS 


Levi's 


ALL  WOMEN'S  CLOTHES 


SALE  no*»° 


ALL 


50% 


OFF 


Blout«s,  shirts,  |ock«ts,  pants.  L«vi's,  J.G.  Hooks,  N*ll  Flowers,  Macintosh, 
Br*mar. 


40%  OFF  WATERPROOF 
LEATHER  BOOTS 

Reg-  Price  SS9.«S  to  S7«.«5 


SALE  PRICE 


WOMEN'S  LADY  LEVI'S  CORDUROY  AND  DENIM  SHIRTS 
ALL  BLOUSES,  SHIRTS,  JACKHS  AND  BENDOVER  PANTS 

ALL  5  U   /O  OFF 


ALL  SPEEDO  BATHING  SUITS 

...  Women  and  Children 


ALL 


60  r. 


O   OFF 


a%  OFF  MEN'S  MID  NOMEI'S  TENNIS  SNORTS, 

SNIITS  lUUI  SKINTS  ....T*®     19*^ 

i*f. Pric«iis.Mtoi>4.«i  SALE  m  to    I  A 


50%  OFF  OAOUSI  HOCXEr  SXIITES 
WITH  lUUK  BIHOES 

Rog.  Price  StS  to  $175.00 


SALE  PRICE 


MANY  OTHIR  UNAOVitTISiD  SALi  ITIMS 

NO  RITURNS  OR  iXCHANOIS- ALL  SALII  FINAL 

CASH  •  MASTIRCARD  •  VISA  ONLY 

WILLIAMS  CO-OP 

25  SPRINO  STREET.  WILLIAMSTOWN 


Graham:  Sandinista! 


Continued  from  Page  3 
quagmire  of  rhetoric  and  .see 
where  they  are.  We  all  use  such 
terms  flippantly.  Many  in  our 
own  country,  and  also  around 
the  world,  do  not  see  our  society 
in  the  glowing  terms  we  would 
use  to  describt^  it.  We  accept 
without  hesitancy  the  notion 
that  these  terms  explain  a 
situation. 

We  can  relate  all  of  this  to  the 
present  case  of  Nicaragua. 
Very  few  of  us,  myself  included, 
can  give  the  history  of  Nicara- 
gua and  American  involvement 


there.  I  can  say  that  It  is  not  so 
simple  as  the  administration 
would  have  us  believe.  We  must 
make  an  effort  to  understand 
the  people  there,  not  from  our 
perspective,  but  from  theirs, 
and  be  willing  to  admit  that 
what  we  want  for  them,  or  for 
any  country,  may  not  be  what 
they  want. 

W  ell  the  f>f'nf>l(>  ffiiifihl  thvlvnilvr. 
\nd  up  hv  flvir  .  .  . 
U  ilh  im  U  nshitifilnn  hullcl   uhni 
r/.vr  ciHihi  in-  tln^ 

-Clash 


BEER  SPECIALS! 


Michelob  12  pak  12  oz.  NR 
Weideman  12  oz.  NR 
Molsons  12  oz.  NR 
Tuborg  12  oz.  NR 
Labatts  12  oz.  NR 


5.49  each 
5.99/case 

11.99/case 
7.99/case 

I1.49/case 


Schmidts    Carling    Rheingold 

16  oz.  Returnable  bottles  7.49/case 
plus  2.50  deposit 

PARTY  WINE  SPECIAL! 

BeUa  Vino  California  Chablis,  Burgundy, 
Rose  3  liter  jug  3.99/each 

Bring  this  ad  in  for  50C  off 
any  case  of  beer.  Good  ttirough  January 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


Contraceptives— 

Continued  from  Page  3 
toundt'isof  Ihcnew.servicc^  talk- 
ing to  a  friend  1  had  seen  in  the 
boutique  early  Monday.  It 
seems  that  Peer  Health  keeps  a 
record  of  which  students  use  the 
new  service,  and  the  counselor 
was  going  to  write  home  to  my 
friend's  parents  to  tell  them  of 
his  recent  purchases.  After  my 
friend  made  the  necessary  pay- 
ment to  ensure  silence.  I  asked 
the  counselor  how  he  managed 
to  keep  contraceptives  priced  so 
low.  "We  could  have  given  them 
away  free."  he  responded,  "but 
we  take  a  Biblical  view.  People 
should  pay  for  their  sins. 
Through  our  effort,  however, 
students  now  pay  only  a  nomi- 
nal fee."  College  Chaplain  Ste- 
phen Schmitt  later  refused  to 
comment  on  the  statement. 

In  the  first  few  dys  of  opera- 
tion the  new  boutique  is  clearly 
a  thriving  success.  Students  are 
coming  from  all  over  the  state  to 
stock  up  on  sexual  supplies  for 
next  semester.  At  this  point 
there  are  no  plans  for  a  fran- 
chising operation,  but  Peer 
Health  coordinators  won't  rule 
out  that  possibility.  Privately 
they  confirm  that  members  of 
the  College  Development  Office 
think  it  could  be  a  great  new 
money-raiser  for  the  College. 
Best  of  luck,  guys. 


WINTER  STUDY 
BEER  SPECIAL 

Wurzburger 

$3.15/6-pk 

reg.  $4.69 

WINE  SPECIAL 
Italian  Soave 

Italian  Soave 
1.5  liter  bottle 


$2.49 


The  Clip  Shop.  The  hair  salon  of  the  80's  for  He  &  She 


Your  hairstyle  should  match  your 
individual  looks  and  personality  The 
stylists  of  the  Clip  Shop  know  the 
importance  of  giving  their  clients 
something  they  can  handle  by  them- 
selves when  they  leave  the  salon  And 
also  something  that  suits  their  individ- 
ual bone  structure  In  essence,  that's 
what's  evident  in  the  styles  worn  by  the 
models  pictured  here 

Stop  in  for  a  free  consultation  and 
see  what  possibilities  could  be  in  store 
for  you 

The  Clip  Shop  has  three  convenient 
locations 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA. 
458-9167 


PITTSFIELD, 
447-9576 


MA. 


BENNfNGTON.  VT. 
(802)  442-9823 


Jan  li-rhiooRh  l«h. Pai».«(im s  AS 
^at».  Bmtoii,  Mass 
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Faculty  questions 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Committee's  process,  possibly 
instituting  procedural  rules  for 
the  Committee  to  follow.  It  may 
recommend  having  a  'statute  of 
limitations'  on  how  long  an 
accuser  can  wait  before  making 
a  charge;  improving  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  accused; 
or  making  the  Committee's  pro- 
ceedings public. 

"Currently,  deliberations  are 
private  except  for  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  actions  taken,  without 
mentioning  names."  Roosen- 
raad  said.  "It  may  be  that  open- 
ing the  meetings  would  provide 
a  deterrent  to  potential  offend- 
ers. This  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
eliminating  the  privacy  of  the 
accuser  and  the  accused." 

Since  some  students  and 
faculty  have  charged  that  Disci- 
pline Committee  members  had 
conflicts  of  interest  in  voting  on 
the  October  sexual  harassment 
case,  the  review  committee 
may  propo.se  having  the  Disci- 
pline Committee  consist  of  a 
jury  selected  on  a  ca.se  by  case 
basis.  Currently  self-disqualifi- 
cation because  of  conflict  of 
interest  is  voluntary. 

"It  may  be  a  good  thing  not  to 
have  close  friends  of  the 
accused  sitting  on  the  Commit- 
tee," Roosenraadsaid,  "but  in  a 
community  this  small  it  may  be 
impossible  to  find  Committee 
members  who  do  not  know  the 
accused  in  some  way." 

Another  issue  is  whether  the 
College's  disciplinary  code 
should  be  more  specific  in  defin- 


ing  infractions,    penalties  and 
the  conditions  of  probation. 

"The  code  is  currently  quite 
loose."    said    O'Connor.    "Stu 
dents    are    expected    to    show 
'good    conduct'— what    specifi 
cally  does  that  mean'.'" 

"We  need  a  clearer  definition 
of  what  .sexual  harassment  is." 
said  Colby.  "Then  we  can  ask 
what  the  penalties  should  be.  Is 
probation    enough? 

Another  concern  is  the  Col- 
lege's legal  responsibilities  and 
liabilities  in  disciplinary  proce- 
dures and  penalties. 

"We  will  examine  what  liabil- 
ities the  College  has  to  report 
felonies  to  the  authorities." 
Colby  said,  "and  w heather  the 
College  can  be  sued  if  the  com- 
mittee is  considered  to  have 
acted  negligently.  Also,  can  the 
College  be  sued  by  an  expelled 
student  who  feels  he  or  she  was 
treated  unfairly  by  the 
Committee'.'"' 

"We  don't  know  all  the  ques- 
tions." Colby  concluded. 
"We're  open  to  suggestions 
from  the  college  community  for 
sp« '  ific  concerns  to  be  added  to 
th<  agenda  I've  already 
described. " 

The  review  committee  was 
selected  by  President  Chandler 
in  conjunction  with  the  Steering 
Committee,  and  will  consist  of 
Professors  Colby.  Dew.  Dennis 
Dickerson,  Meredith  Hoppin, 
Gary  Jacobsohn  and  Rosemarie 
Tong;  Dean  Roosenraad;  and 
seniors  Lee  Buttz,  .Jane  Fisch- 
berg.  Walls  Johnson,  and  John 
Segal. 


Mr.  X  beats 
the  spread— 


Continued  from  Page  7 

Customers  ranged  from  novi- 
ces playing  a  card  out  of  curios- 
ity to  compulsive  gamblers. 
"There  was  one  guy  playing  two 
or  threecardsa  week,"  said  Mr. 
X.  "Once  he  had  to  dig  way 
down  for  enough  change  to  be 
able  to  pay.  He  was  a  bit  hard- 
core." 

Mr.  X  quit  with  one  week  left 
in  the  .season.  "I  was  scared," 
he  said.  "I  was  already  over  my 
goal  of  .$1(M),  and  teams  were 
becoming  predictable.  People 
were  picking  three  out  of  four.  I 
took  the  money  and  ran.  for 
which  I  took  a  lot  of  flak  from 
people  who  wanted  to  keep  play- 
ing ...  I  used  most  of  my  win- 
nings for  personal  enjoyment- 
beer  and  a  fall  break  trip." 

"I  wouldn't  recommend  this 
business  to  others,"  said  Mr.  X. 
"There's  a  real  risk  of  getting 
burned."  He  admitted  a  fear  of 
being  caught.  "I  get  the  feeling 
that  this  school  would  be  strict 
about  things  like  this."  he  said. 

"It's  a  victimless  crime."  Mr. 
X  added.  "In  fact.  I  don't  see  it 
as  a  crime.  I'm  dealing  with 
adults  who  know  what  they're 
doing,  not  15-year-old  kids." 
Mr.  X  has  told  his  father  of  his 
business.  "He  plays  at  home,  so 
it's  all  right,"  he  commented, 
"but  Mother  wouldn't  be 
pleased." 

And  Mr.  X's  pick  for  the  Super 
Bowl?  "It'll  be  Dallas,  no  ques- 
tion about  it." 


Jazz  concert 


Continued  from  Page  7 
Wellstood's  clever  transfor- 
mations accounted  for  a  bulk  of 
the  evening's  magic.  Under 
WellstofxJ's  guidance,  'lingle 
Bells  became  a  bluesy,  jumping 
number  that  grabbed  hold  of 
the  notes  and  knew  when  to 
laugh  at  it.self.  .John  Coltrane's 
(iiant  Steps,  a  seminal  work  in 
mfxlern  ja/z.  traveled  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century,  emerg 
ing  as  an  angular  and  provoca- 
tive rag. 

Wellstood's  jazz  lesson 
seemed  well  appreciated.  The 
audience  was  delighted  when  it 
recognized  such  well  known 
songs  as  The  Pink  Panther, 
hints  of  which  were  in  Viper's 
Drag,  and  by  Vince  Ciuaraldi's 
Peanuts,  traces  of  which  were 
present  in  .Miss  Otis  Regrets. 
Elveryone  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Wellstood's  humorous  dialogue 
and  sen.se  of  timing  as  well. 


Yet  while  the  pianist's  fre- 
quent references  to  Honey- 
suckle Rose,  constant  u.se  of 
cliched  upper  register  runs, 
patterns  of  sudden  double- 
timings,  and  standard  cocktail 
reharmonizations  of  familiar 
melodies  seemed  to  bring  the 
audience  closer  to  the  action  on 
stage,  they  also  .seemed  to  get  in 
the  way  of  Wellstood's  longer, 
more  considered  improvisa- 
tions which  Wellstood  would 
often  begin  and  was  obviously 
capable  of  completing.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tunes  (largely  medlies) 
were  often  more  embellish- 
ments than  improvisations. 
However.  Wellstood's  historical 
approach  in  his  concert  sug- 
gests that  this  may  have  been  a 
deliberate  intention  of  his  in 
order  to  insure  that  the 
audience  listened  closely  to  the 
concert. 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tan 
Dr.  Thomas 


zman,  F.A.A.O. 
R.  Maselli 


OPTOMETRISTS 

Specializing  in  contact 
lenses  and  students' 

visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020 
663-5845 


Train  With  Us. . . 

And  Talce  a  Great  Career 

Home  With  You. 

CHASE  IS  rnow  hiring  foreign  national  candidates  who  ^re  interested  in 
furthering  their  career  in  their  home  country  as  entry-level  officers. 

Were  seeking  individuals  with  ^n  exposure  to  business  and  finance  to 
take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  to  join  our  global  finan- 
cial network  You'll  apply  quantitative  and  qualitative  skills  toward 
developing  innovative  solutions  to  challenging  international  financial 
problems  and  will  play  a  key  role  in  financial  operations. 

Openings  now  exist  for  foreign  nationals  of  the  following  countries 
who  are  interested  in  applying  their  professional  expertise  in  their  home 
country 


•  Barbados 

•  Ecuador 

•  Puerto  Rico 

•  Brazil 

•  Mexico 

•  St.  Thomas 

•Chile 

•  Panama 

•  Venezuela 

•  Dominican  Republic 

•  Paraguay 

Upon  completion  of  Chases  highly  renowned  training  program,  indi- 
viduals will  assume  immediate  responsibility  as  Credit  and  Marketing 
officers  at  a  Chase  Bank  in  their  home  country 

Interested  individuals  may  contact.your 
Placement  Office,  or  contact  Chase 
directly  by  calling  Seth  Edwards,  Second 
Vice-President  at  (212)   552-4628,   or 
Michael  Kosakowski.  Vice-  President, 
at  (212)  552-4627,  or  write  either  gen- 
tleman at  1  Chase  Plaza.  New  York.  NY 
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Ephmen  on  five  hoop  stresdc 


by  John  Clayton 

Two  exciting,  last-minuto  victories  increased 
the  basltetball  team's  winning  streal<  to  five 
games  and  set  up  a  big  showdown  tonight  with 
Dartmouth.  Saturday  night  the  Kphs  edged  out 
Babson  HH  Kfi.  while  last  Tuesday  they  came  from 
behind  to  beat  Union  H5-H4. 

The  Babson  game  was  won  in  the  final  seconds 
as  captain  Al  Lewis  stole  the  ball  with  ten  seconds 
left  and  then  hit  one  of  two  foul  shots  with  four 
seconds  left  to  break  a  H5-H5  tie. 

Babson  made  a  valiant  effort  in  the  last  four 
seconds,  drawing  a  foul  and  sending  their  high 
scorer.  Jack  Saniuk,  to  the  line.  He  mis.sed  the 
front  end  of  a  one-and-one  and  time  ran  out  as  the 
Ephmen  grabbed  the  rebound. 

Williams  had  controlled  for  most  of  the  game, 
leading  by  as  much  as  twelve  in  the  .second  quar 
ter.  But  Babson  came  back,  sparked  by  good 
defense  and  clutch  foul  shooting,  to  tie  the  game 
with  2:50  left  at  83  apiece. 

Excellent  defense  prevailed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  game,  with  the  only  points  coming  on  a 
Babson  basket  off  a  delay  and  two  big  Art  Pidori 
ano  free  throws  with  20  seconds  left  that  tied  the 
game  to  set  up  Lewis'  steal. 

Coach  Robert  Peck  was  pleased  with  the  win, 
although  a  little  upset  that  it  had  to  be  so  close. 
"Al  (Lewis)  had  some  very  big  plays,"  Peck  .said, 
"and  Scott  Oleson  and  Steve  O'Day  played  well 
while  they  were  in.  The  problem  was  that  those 
two  only  played  about  20  minutes  each  because  of 
foul  trouble." 

The  Union  victory,  another  road  game,  was 
even  more  satisfying  because  the  Ephs  came 
from  behind  to  get  the  win.  "The  key  to  that 
game,"  said  Coach  Peck,  "was  that  we  kept  our 
composure  even  though  we  were  down  by  eight 
with  six  minutes  left." 


This  game  was  won  with  only  seven  seconds 
left,  as  Oleson,  fouled  on  a  lay-up,  hit  one  of  two 
fi-ee  throws  to  mak(>  the  .score  M-{V,\  Union.  The 
h:phs  then  forced  a  jump  ball,  and.  under  the  new 
college  rules  providing  for  alternate  possessions, 
received  the  ball  under  the  basket. 

Williams  set  upanout-of-boundsplay.and,  said 
P(H'k,  "it  worked  perfectly.  P^uzzy  (captain  Jeff 
Fasulo)  got  just  the  shot  we  wanted  him  to."  The 
cool  senior  canned  a  Ifvfoot  jump  shot  to  put  Willi- 
ams ahead.  HfvW.  with  two  seconds  left. 

The  end  of  the  game  was  marred  by  some  dub- 
ious work  in  Union's  favor  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cial timekeeper.  He  had  been  caught  earlier  in  the 
game,  when  Union  was  ahead,  running  seconds 
off  the  clock  during  a  time-out.  The  referees  did 
nothing  about  it. 

After  a  time-out.  Union  had  the  ball  at  halfcourt 
with  two  .seconds  left,  needing  a  basket.  Union 
twice  threw  the  ball  in  bounds  and  Williams  bat- 
ted it  out  of  bounds  both  times.  Only  one  .second 
elapsed  during  those  two  plays,  so  Union  had 
another  chance.  They  got  the  ball  in  for  a  jump- 
shot,  but  the  ball  rolled  off  the  rim. 

Williams  had  controlled  early  in  that  game  too, 
running  their  offense  well  enough  to  get  leads  of 
8-1  and  28-20.  The  Ephs"  sloppy  play,  however,  led 
to  a  18-2  Union  spurt  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  the 
half  to  put  the  half  time  .score  at  .%-,'iO. 

Union  expanded  a  bit  on  that  lead  in  the  second 
half  and  then  started  a  delay  game.  Williams,  led 
by  O'Day,  Oleson,  Lewis  and  a  tenacious  1-3-1 
zone  defen.se,  came  back  to  set  up  Fasulo's  big 
play. 

After  five  road  victories,  Williams  returns 
home  for  two  tough  games  this  week.  "Dart- 
mouth (Tuesday)  and  Springfield  (Saturday)  will 
be  tough,"  said  Peck,  "but  if  we  can  work  on  our 
consistency— playing  well  without  losing  our 
composure— we  can  beat  them." 


Puckers  runner-up  in  tournament 


by  Rich  Leavitt 

Sparked  by  the  performance 
of  all-tournament  selections  Ed 
Finn  '83  and  Bob  Brownell  '83, 
the  Eph  hockey  team  captured 
the  runnerup  spot  in  its  twelfth 
annual  Invitational  Hockey 
Tournament  in  which  Platts- 
burgh  State,  Holy  Cross,  and 
North  Adams  State  partici- 
pated. 

A  physical,  hard  skating 
Plattsburgh  team  got  the  better 
of  Williams  in  the  finals  by  a  7-4 
score.  The  Cardinals  of  Platts- 
burgh went  to  the  finals  of  the 
Div.  II  NCAA  playoffs  in  1981 
and  have  long  been  a  Div,  II 
powerhouse. 

The  Ephs  started  the  game 
strongly  by  jumping  out  to  a 
quick  3-0  lead  in  the  first  period. 
Finn  opened  the  scoring  with 


assists  going  to  Mark  Wysocki 
'83  and  Rich  Jackson  '8.5.  Senior 
Jon  Dayton  upped  the  count  to 
2-0  on  a  seeing-eye  backhander 
from  the  point.  The  Production 
Line  of  seniors  Doub  Jebb  and 
David  Calabro  along  with  Brow- 
nell teamed  up  for  the  next  goal 
as  Jebb  scored  with  Calabro  and 
Brownell  garnering  the  assists. 

After  the  first  period  the 
game  went  downhill  for  the 
Ephs  as  the  Cardinals  con- 
nected for  seven  straight  goals 
before  Brian  Rutledge  '8.5 
scored  from  senior  Greg  jacob- 
son  for  the  7-4  final. 

The  Eph  skaters  fared  better 
in  the  opening  round  of  the  tour- 
nament as  they  up)ended  their 
crosstown  rivals,  the  Mohawks 
of  North  Adams  in  a  thrilling  7-6 
game,  Calabro  opened  the  scor- 
ing on  a  power  play  set  up  by 


junior  Sam  Flood  and  Brownell. 
Jackson  closed  out  the  period 
with  an  unassisted  tally.  Finn 
registered  his  first  goal  of  the 
game  from  Mark  Winters  '85 
and  Wysocki.  Freshman  Jeff 
Potter  rattled  home  the  next  one 
followed  by  a  Jacobson  goal 
from  Tom  Resor  '82  and 
Calabro. 

In  a  closely  fought  third 
period  goals  by  Brownell  and 
Finn  savr>d  the  game  for  Willi- 
ams. The  Mohawks  refused  to 
die  and  fought  back  from  a  7-4 
deficit  to  make  the  third  period 
a  heart  stopping  one  for  the 
many  fans  in  attendance. 

Plattsburgh  advanced  to  the 
finals  by  virtue  of  a  7-2  victory 
over  the  Crusaders  from  Holy 
Cross.  The  Crusaders  downed 
the  Mohawks  in  the  consolation 
game  8-5. 


MIT  outruns  Williams 


In  their  home  season  opener,  the 
Williams  Winter  Track  team  was 
dealt  a  disappointing  loss  at  the  hands 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  final  score  was  52-79, 
a  strong  showing  by  Williams  against 
the  Division  III  New  England  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Champions. 

Coach  Dick  Farley  attributed  the 
loss  to  Williams'  lack  of  depth,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  distance  running 
events.  He  said  Williams  "has  one 
solid  citizen  in  each  event,"  but  could 
not  match  M.I.T.'s  well-rounded, 
strong  returning  squad.  Farley  called 
M.I.T.  "the  best  in  New  England" 
that  he  had  ever  seen. 

An  outstanding  performance  for 
Williams  was  delivered  by  Micah 
Taylor,  who  won  both  the  long  jump 
and  the  60-meter  dash.  The  meet  was 
ended  on  a  happy  note  for  the  Willi- 
ams fans  when  their  team  won  both 
the  mile  and  two-mile  relays. 

Williams'  next  meet  is  Saturday, 
January  16  at  home. 


Swimmers  leave  Hamilton 
drowning  in  their  wake 


by  Jim  Koche 

Despite  fatigue  caused  by  a 
rigorous  two  week  training 
period,  the  men's  and  women's 
.swim  teams  had  little  trouble 
defeating  an  outmatched 
Hamilton  squad  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Muir  Pool. 

The  men  improved  their  .sea- 
son record  to  a  perf^H't  3-0  mark 
with  their  65-48  triumph.  Jump- 
ing out  to  a  large  lead  after  the 
first  four  races,  the  P^phs  were 
able  to  maintain  a  comfortable 
margin  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. P^xceptional  performan- 
ces were  turned  in  by  Senior 
co-captain  Michael  Regan,  with 
a  trim  :  48.4  in  the  100  freestyle, 
and  by  Rob  Sommer  '84,  who 
recorded  a  time  of  2:03.  in  the 
2(M)  individual  medley. 

Coach  Carl  Samuelson  was 
concerned  about  both  the  men's 
and  women's  squads,  who  had 
just  completed  a  difficult  week 
of  double  practices  here,  in 
addition  to  a  week  of  workouts 
at  the  International  Swimming 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

"I  think  that  the  team  was 
tired  and  broken  today  after 
going  through  two  weeks  of  long 
double  practice  sessions.  I  was 
very  pleased  by  the  strong 
showing,  and  felt  that  we 
worked  exceptionally  well  as  a 
team  today." 


If  the  women  swimmers  were 
tired,  their  crushing  94-30  vic- 
tory over  Hamilton  certainly 
didn't  reflect  it.  In  improving 
their  sea.son  record  to  3-0,  they 
continued  to  shatter  school 
records  and  add  to  the  list  of 
NCAA  qualifiers.  .lonna  Kurucz 
'85  swam  the  KMK)  freestyle 
11: 07.43,  setting  a  new  Williams 
women's  record.  Not  to  be  out- 
done, Kim  Eckrich  '85  broke  the 
record  in  the  2(K)  breast  with  a 
time  of  2:30.10. 

The  team  also  met  four  NCAA 
Division  III  qualifying  times. 
Junior  Liz  .lex  qualified  in  both 
the  1(K)  individual  medley  and 
the  100  freestyle.  Cecilia  Cie- 
piela  '84  achieved  the  qualifying 
time  in  the  200  butterfly,  as  did 
the  4(M)  medley  relay  team  of 
Eckrich,  Kathy  Hudner  '83, 
Catherine  Hartley  '82,  and  Ann 
Tuttle  '83. 

Although  the  men's  and 
women's  teams  have  compiled 
three  impressive  wins.  Coach 
Samuelson  believes  that  the 
teams  haven't  yet  reached  the 
tough  portion  of  the  schedule. 
He  noted  that.  "The  first  real 
test  of  our  depth  and  ability  will 
come  this  weekend  when  the 
men  swim  against  an  excellent 
Southern  Connecticut  squad, 
(Sat.,  Jan.  16,  1  p.m.),  and  the 
women  take  on  Smith  at  their 
home  pool." 


Ephs  skated  down  by  Holy  Cross 


Freshman  Cam  Burns  goes  belly-up  to  get  over  the  bar  in 
Williams'  season-opening  loss  to  MIT  in  winter  track. 


by  Rich  Leavitt 

Plagued  by  inconsistency,  the 
puck  team  saw  its  record  fall  to 
four  and  four  after  losing  5-2  to  a 
beatable  Holy  Cross  squad.  The 
Finn  brothers  continued  to  be  a 
bright  spot  for  Coach  McCor- 
mick's  skaters  as  Ed  '83  netted 
a  pair  of  goals  while  brother 
Dan  '84  kicked  aside  30  Cru- 
sader shots. 

Coming  out  onto  the  ice  for  the 
opening  period,  Williams  looked 
as  if  it  were  ready  to  blow  Holy 
Cross  out  of  their  own  rink. 
Aggressive  play  enabled  the 
Ephs  to  dominate  the  better  half 
of  the  first  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  they  had  to  show  for  it 
was  one  goal  which  Finn  scored 
just  53  seconds  into  the  game  on 
a  power  play  with  Dave  Calabro 
'82  setting  him  up. 

The  momentum  swung  to  the 
Crusaders  as  their  small,  but 
quick  forwards  began  to  pene- 
trate the  Williams'  defense. 
Finn  scored  again  in  the  second 
period,  but  the  Ephs  trailed 
three  to  two  early  in  the  third 
period. 

The  P'phmen  mi^ed  several 
good  scoring  opportunities  and 
then  squandered  any  chance  of 
winning  when  they  were  hit  with 
a  couple  of  costly  penalties. 
Holy  Cross  connected  on  one  of 
its  power  plays  to  make  the 
score  four  to  two  and  then  added 
a  final  insurance  goal  as  John 


Fish  got  the  hat  trick  for  the 
Crusaders. 

Led  by  the  line  of  junior  Bob 
Brownell  and  seniors  Doub  Jebb 
and  Dave  Calabro,  the  Ephs  out- 
muscled  and  out -finessed  a 
chippy  Hamilty  squad,  4-2,  last 
Wednesday.  After  the  team 
played  a  rather  lackluster  first 
period,  McCormick  fired  up  his 
troops  in  the  locker  room 
between  periods  and  they  came 
out  flying.  Williams  played  well 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game 
and  a  rout  was  saved  only  by  the 
acrobatics  of  the  Hamilton 
goalie. 

Scoring  in  the  first  period 
were  Greg  Jacobson  '82  and 
Brownell.  Jacobson's  goal 
game  on  a  power  play  with  Finn 
and  Calabro  picking  up  assists. 
Linemate  Jebb  set  up  Brow- 
nelUs  goal. 

Hard  working  junior  winger 
Mark  Wysocki  picked  up  the 
Ephs'  third  goal  in  an  assist 
from  Mike  "Gretzsky"  Uretsky 
"85  in  the  second  frame.  Jebb 
closed  out  the  scoring  in  the 
third  period  as  the  whole  line  got 
into  the  act  with  Calabro  and 
Brownell  assisting. 

In  pre-Christmas  action  Willi- 
ams dropped  a  five  to  three 
decisions  to  a  solid  Norwich 
team  but  managed  to  upend  the 
Lord  Jeffs  of  Amherst  by  a  con- 
vincing eight  to  one  score.  Finn 
picked  up  a  pair  of  goals  in  that 
contest. 
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Panel  reviews  harassment 

800  examine  sexual  attitudes,  expectations 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Three  professors  and  three 
students  examined  sexual 
harassment  and  social  expecta 
tions  at  Williams  from  different 
perspectives  before  800  faculty 
and  students  in  Chapin  Hall  last 
Wednesday. 

Final  panelist  Tracy  Dick  '82 
ended  discussion  on  a  bitter 
note.  She  compared  Williams  to 
a  family  which  is  reluctant  to 
punish  its  children. 

"If  you  have  a  chance  to 
administer  a  subjective  repri- 
mand, you  will,"  she  said  ang- 
rily. "We  don't  seem  to  want 
objective  rules.  But  unlike  a 
family  we  don't  love  each  other. 
There's  no  responsibility." 

"Judging  seems  to  us  some 
kind  of  abuse,"  accused  Dick. 
"But  damn  it,  you  have  done 
nothing  and  that  is  an  offense." 

Dick's    emotional    speech 


Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  outlines  the  official  channels 
available  for  student  grievances  at  last  Wednesday's  panel. 

Interim  procedure 

Chandler  circumvents  committee 


capped  an  afternoon  intended 
to,  in  the  words  of  Moderator* 
Richard  Krouse  of  the  political 
science  department,  enhance 
community  understanding  of 
sexual  harassment. 

"Until  recently  most  faculty 
were  unaware  of  the  pervasive- 
ness of  sexual  harassment,"  he 
said,  "and  while  most  students 
were  aware  of  it,  they  have 
failed  to  realize  that  it's  a 
serious  problem." 

Harassment  continuum 

Assistant  professor  of  philo- 
sophy Rosemarie  Tong  then 
described  a  continuum  In  the 
severity  of  harassment  ranging 
from  unwanted  remarks  to 
touching  to  rape. 

"Confusion  arises  because 
men  and  women  have  different 
views  of  harassment,"  she  said. 
"Women  tend  to  consider  all 
unwanted  behavior  directed 
towards  them  as  sexual;  men 
seldom  consider  remarks  or 
looks  as  aggressive." 

Since  harassment  occurs 
without  the  victim's  consent,  it 


is  an  unwanted  intrusion  on  that 
person's  body  and  mind,  said 
Tong. 

"When  one  intrudes  on  anoth- 
er's domain,  one  comes  very 
close  to  treading  on  the  person's 
very  identity,"  she  noted.  "Sex- 
ual harassment  is  one  way  to 
manifest  such  disrespect." 

Erotic  society 

She  blamed  the  cause  of  sex- 
ual harassment  partly  on  what 
she  called  "the  eroticization  of 
society"  and  stressed  that  sex 
appeal  should  not  be  confused 
with  beauty. 

"Beautiful  women  will 
always  be  considered  attrac- 
tive, but  they  become  sex 
objects  when  they  are  treated 
with  disrespect  in  specific  rela- 
tionships," she  emphasized. 

Tong  also  blamed  old- 
fashioned  sex  roles  which  glor- 
ify men  who  will  not  take  "no" 
for  an  answer  and  women  who 
submit. 

She  explained  ways  to 
respond  to  harassment,  includ- 
Continued  on  Page  8 


President  John  Chandler  authorized  Dean  of 
the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  to  judge  all  cases  of 
sexual  harassment  without  further  appeal  to  the 
Disciplilne  Committee  in  a  response  to  "concerns 
. . .  raised  on  the  subject"  that  was  released  to  the 
College  Community  yesterday. 

Chandler  will  automatically  review  all  cases  of 
suspension  or  expulsion.  He  noted  that  the  Dean 
may  only  investigate  harassment  incidents 
"which  occur  after  the  publication  of  this  letter." 
All  other  violations  will  still  fall  under  the  stand- 
ard disciplinary  procedures,  which  allow  appeal 
to  the  Discipline  Committee.  The  faculty  will  vote 
on  February  10  whether  to  keep  the  interim 
arrangement  or  return  to  the  old  procedures. 

"I  support  the  President's  statement,"  said 
Discipline  Committee  Chairman  Charles  Dew. 
"The  Dean  has  always  had  authority  to  deal 
directly  with  cases." 

Dew  doesn't  think  lack  of  peer  review  will 
result  in  any  miscarriage  of  justice.  "It's  possi- 
ble," he  speculated,  "but  I  have  complete  faith  in 
the  Dean's  judgment  and  the  President's 
judgment." 

Lee  Buttz  '82  of  the  Discipline  Committee 
remarked  that  the  decision  was  "appropriate  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  (of  the  past  weeks)." 
He  added,  however,  "Chances  are  it'll  never  be 
used.  It's  rare  that  the  Deans  get  a  case  th^t  they 
can't  handle . . .  most  decisions  now  do  come  from 
the  Deans." 

Chandler  also  asked  the  Dean  to  "provide  a 

definition  of  behavior  which  constitutes  sexual 

harassment  in  the  context  of  campus  social  life," 

to  be  presented  to  the  faculty  In  February. 

The  president  also  expressed  support  for  Dew 


and  Buttz,  whose  appointments  to  the  Discipli- 
nary Review  Committee  stirred  charges  of  con- 
flict of  interest. 

"I  have  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  good 
judgment  of  the  present  members  of  the  Disci- 
pline Committee,"  said  Chandler.  "It  is  Impera- 
tive that  the  Review  Committee  have  a  thorough 
understandingof  the  complexity  of  (disciplinary) 
proceedings." 

Chandler  also  asked  O'Connor  to  review  the 
College's  counseling  resources  in  the  area  of  sex- 
ual offenses.  He  requested  Deans  Cris  Roosen- 
raad  and  Nancy  Mclntlre  to  look  at  ways  In  which 
freshmen  and  incoming  transfer  students  may  be 
Introduced  to  the  College's  standards  of  behavior. 

Chandler  suggested  that  Junior  Advisers  be 
trained  to  educate  freshmen  about  harassment 
and  that  Freshman  Days  program  provide  time 
for  discussion  of  sexual  harassment. 

Chandler  emphasized  that  he  was  responding  to 
the  situation  on  campus,  not  to  the  specific 
demands  of  Williams  Against  Sexual  Harassment. 

He  said  his  first  response  to  WASH'S  decision  to 
notify  most  of  the  news  media  in  the  Northeast  of 
their  rally  without  informing  the  College  adminis- 
tration was  anger.  "I  regard  it  as  irresponsible 
behavior— not  constructive,"  he  said.  "It's  too 
bad,  because  their  statement  was  responsible." 

WASH  members  were  generally  pleased  with 
the  President's  response.  "I'm  Impressed,"  said 
Stephanie  Voss  '82.  "I  think  it's  a  wonderful 
start." 

She  sees  the  next  step  for  WASH  as  "giving  the 
review  committee  as  much  Input  as  possible." 
Voss  added,  "I  hope  neither  Chandler  nor  the 
Dean's  Office  considers  this  over." 


Trustees  to  convene  Thursday; 
agenda  covers  tenure^  budget 


by  Susan  Kandel 

This  winter's  three-day 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  promises  to 
be  "a  relatively  mild  one," 
according  to  Vice  President 
William  Reed. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  hot 
Issue  for  this  particular  meet- 
ing," said  Reed,  although  con- 
sideration of  next  year's 
budget,  as  well  as  tenure 
recommendations  made  last 
fall  by  the  Committee  on 
Appointments  and  Promo- 
tions, Is  expected  to  provoke 
discussion. 

Tenure  decisions 

The  Trustees  will  vote  to 
approve  or  reject  those  recom- 
mendatlons  made  by  the 
C.A.P.  concerning  eleven 
members  of  the  Williams 
faculty.  All  decisions  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  financial 
planning  and  campus  life  will 
be  made  this  spring. 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty-two 


members  of  the  Board 
expected  to  convene  this  week 
in  Wllllamstown  will  partici- 
pate in  a  series  of  events 
initiated  by  an  Open  House 
sponsored  by  College  Council 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the 
Log. 

Winter  Study 

College  Council  President 
Freddy  Nathan  '83  anticipates 
the  main  Items  on  the  agenda 
to  be  discussion  of  the  future 
status  of  Winter  Study  and  the 
sexual  harassment  situation. 

"Nothing  big  will  probably 
come  out  of  this,"  said 
Nathan,  "but  we  want  to  give 
them  our  side  .  .  .  and  to 
explain  the  strengths  of  Win- 
ter Study." 

Final  decisions  on  Winter 
Study  are  expected  In  a  faculty 
vote  this  spring. 

Elizabeth  Jex  '83  of  the 
Feminist  Allf^ance  Is  expected 
to  speak  on  the  recent  furor 
over  sexual  harassment  on  the 
Williams  campus. 


Mystic  offers  different  resources 


•^tudcntM  rally  against  the  administration's  response 
ment  issues  (see  story  page  6). 


to  sexual  harass- 


by  Julia  Geniesse 

The  coastal  setting  of  the  Wil- 
liams College-Mystic  Seaport 
Program  in  American  Mari- 
time Studies  Is  a  departure  from 
WlUlamstown's  purple  hills. 
Yet  both  settings  are  equally  a 
part  of  Williams. 

Eighteen  colleges 

Each  semester,  twenty-one 
students  selected  from  eighteen 
Northeastern  colleges.  Includ- 
ing Williams,  live  together  In 
Mystic  Seaport-owned  coopera- 
tive housing.  Students  take 
advantage  of  the  resources  and 
staff  of  The  Mystic  Seaport 
Museum,  and  classes  are  held  In 
the  Museum's  library. 

Cary  Gaunt,  '83,  who  was 
enrolled  In  the  Program  last 
semester,  remarked.  "You're 
doing  a  lot;  but  maybe  because 
there's    less   pressure   around 


you,  and  because  you're  having 
such  a  good  time,  you  don't 
notice  how  hard  you're 
working." 

Caribbean  cruise 

In  the  middle  of  the  semester, 
students  spend  twelve  days  on 
the  research  vessel  "West- 
ward". Gaunt  recalled  her  trip 
last  semester;  "Ours  was  the 
first  actual  voyage— we  went  up 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  back.  We 
researched  the  feeding  patterns 
of  whales  by  doing  plankton 
tows  and  other  measurements 
at  George's  Bank,  off  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast."  During  the 
fall  semester,  the  ship  travels  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  During  the 
spring  semester,  the  ship  sails 
in  the  Southern  Caribbean  area 
as  far  as  the  Bahamas. 

Susan  Kim,  a  student  at  Wel- 
lesley  College  who  was  also  at 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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The  Williams  Record 


Attention  at  any  cost 

The  so-called  Williams  Against  Sexual  Harassment  group  offered 
many  positive  suggestions  to  the  Administration  for  dealing  with  disci- 
pline cases.  On  a  sensitive  issue  like  sexual  harassment  however,  the 
presentation  can  be  as  important  as  the  content  of  what  is  said.  In  their 
mad  scramble  for  attention  at  all  costs,  the  WASH  group  spoiled  what 
could  have  been  a  constructive  effort. 

The  WASH  statement  title  "Williams  Students  Protest  Rape" 
implies  that  W'ASH  represents  a  large  portion  of  the  student  body. 
Judging  by  the  number  of  Thursday  protestors  though.  WASH  can  only 
claim  about  100  active  supporters;  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  student 
body. 

W^ASH  members  made  no  effort  to  inform  the  Deans,  the  President. 
or  the  Williams  News  Office  of  their  statement  to  the  New  England 
press.  As  a  result,  College  officials  were  bombarded  with  callers  asking 
about  "the  rape  problem"  on  campus.  The  officials  were  understanda- 
bly upset.  WASH  .set  a  combative  tone  for  di.scu.ssion  b\-  dropping  a  fail  m- 
cnmpli  on  the  Administration.  WASH  established  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion. 

The  press  statement  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  people  to 
"begin  a  constructive  dialogue  with  the  Administration"  by  attending 
their  Thursday  protest.  WASH  conveniently  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
constructive  dialogue  began  at  Wednesday's  panel  discussion.  A  respon- 
sible statement  would  have  made  some  mention  of  the  Administration's 
efforts. 

The  WASH  statement  read  in  part.  "In  mid-December,  the  Disci- 
pline CommiUeo  convened  to  hear  a  second  rape  (case)  .  .  ."  although 
school  officials  specifically  deny  that  rape  was  a  charge.  WASH  must 
thus  bear  some  responsibility  for  the  misleading  newspaper  headlines 
that  followed,  like  "Students  charge  college  ignored  rape." 

The  appalling  bias  of  the  WASH  statement  to  the  press  indicates  that 
the  group's  genuine  goal  was  merely  to  cause  alarm.  Pandering  to 
"shock-value"  has  no  positive  result.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  heavy  TV 
coverage  put  pressure  on  the  Administration  because  news  cameras 
would  not  return  to  display  the  school's  efforts  to  solve  the  perceived 
problem.  Television  viewers  from  Albany  to  Boston  only  saw  the  hostil- 
ity displayed  outside  Hopkins  Hall.  Thus,  only  damage  was  done. 

When  Dean  O'Connor  asked  WASH  members,  "Why  did  you  find  it 
necessary  to  call  all  the  media  in  the  Northeast?"  they  declined  to 
comment.  Perhaps  they  were  ashamed  to  admit  the  sensationalist  and 
underhanded  nature  of  their  actions. 
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—A  Boston  TV  reporter  visiting  Williams 
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Letters 


Rony  wrong 


To  the  editor: 

Last  week,  the  Record's  Outlook  page 
ran  an  article  (entitled  "Asians  at  Willi- 
ams: .Assimilation  \s.  Kthnicity"  under 
\hc  bvlint\  Fatimah  Kon.\ .  As  Asian- 
Americans  at  Williams  ourselves,  we 
feel  that  the  article  has  created  confu- 
sion about  the  views  of  Williams'  Asian 
communiiN . 

For  last  week's  article.  Ms.  Rony 
inter\iewed  less  than  ten  people,  and  of 
these,  only  five  were  cited  in  the  article. 
We  feel  that  the  narrowness  of  Ms. 
Rony's  research  does  not  allow  for  the 
authority  to  pronounce  what  "the  Col- 
lege's Asian  comniunit>  feels."  \\  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  claim  this  author- 
ity either.  We  merely  wish  to  make  clear 
the  following  points. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  racial  prejudice 
against  Asians  is  as  serious  as  Ms.  Rony 
implies.  Further,  we  feel  that  it  is 
imperative  not  to  mistake  ignorance  or 
simple  curiosity  for  malicious  preju- 
dice. The  question  "Where  are  you 
from?"  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
prompted,  not  by  racism,  but  by  the  nat 
ural  interest  of  one  human  individual  in 
another. 

We  do  not  feel,  as  the  article  implied, 
that  assimilation  into  American  society 
necessarily  rt^quires  rejecting  our  Asian 
heritage.  American  .society  is  made  up  of 
a  multiplicity  of  races.  It  is  possible  for 
an  Asian  to  join  this  heterogenous 
society  without  denying  his  or  her  skin 
color  or  heritage.  The  term  Asian- 
American  is  a  statement  of  the  duality  of 
our  heritage,  both  Asian  and  American. 
Learning  to  accept  this  duality  is  an  act 
of  individual  maturity. 

We  therefore  have  ambivalent  feelings 
towards  the  founding  of  racially- 
exclusive  Asian  "support  groups" 
because  we  feel  they  can  impede  this 
process  of  maturation.  Too  often,  such 
groups  turn  into  inward-looking  cliques 
that  hinder  their  individual  members' 
attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Amer- 
ica in  which— like  it  or  not— they  must 
live.  We  would,  however,  support  a 
group  directed  towards  bringing  Asian 
culture  to  Williams. 

We  applaud  Ms.  Rony's  acute  observa- 
tion that  Williams  does  not  offer  suffi- 
cient courses  In  Asian  studies  and 
languages.  Yet  we  see  this  as  a  currlcu- 
lar  problem,  and  not  as  an  Indication  of 
the  College's  "latent  racism." 

Further,  we  don't  think  thlscurrlcular 
deficiency  Is  the  most  Important  reason 
for  the  low  Asian  matriculation  rate  at 
Williams.  If  people  whose  families  have 
lived  in  the  U.S.  for  generations  still 
greet  the  words  "Williams  College"  with 
"Oh,  you  mean  Williams  and  Mary?",  It 
is  understandable  that  families  who  are 
more  recent  arrivals,  as  many  Asian- 


American  families  are,  tend  to  favor  the 
more  well-known  schools 

Finally,  we  think  it  only  fair  to 
acknowledge  that  we  understand,  from 
Ms.  Rony.  that  her  article  was  heavily 
edited,  its  tone  hyped  up.  and  its  argu- 
ment re-arranged  to  emphasize  racism 
rather  than  the  lack  of  an  adequate  Asian 
curriculum  and  the  low  Asian  matricula- 
tion rate,  as  she  originally  Intended.  If 
so,  we  are  deeply  troubled  that  the 
Record  should  take  such  liberties  with  an 
author's  ideas,  especially  In  a  sensitive 
situation  where  accuracy  should  be 
paramount. 

Lucy  V.  Shen  '82 

Eleanor  L.  Coe  '82 

Nicole  Lee  '82 

Harry  P.  Koo  '82 

Jong  H.  Vang  '84 

V-Nee  Yeh  '81 

Rony  responds 

To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  write  In  response  to 
reactions  that  I  have  received  from  other 
Asian-Americans  at  Williams  about  my 
Outlook  article.  I  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  positions  that  were  represented 
in  the  article  did  not  In  any  way  encom- 
pass a  shared  consensus  on  what  It's  like 
to  be  Asian  at  Williams.  The  Outlook  sec- 
tion Is  meant  to  be  an  editorial,  and  thus 
biased,  and  my  Outlook  was  no 
exception. 

The  main  point  of  my  article  was  that 
the  number  of  Asian-Americans  and  stu- 
dents Interested  In  Asian  Studies  will 
decline  as  long  as  the  Williams  curricu- 
lum remains  Western-biased.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  all  students  lose  If  the 
standards  of  Williams'  Asian  studies  are 
not  raised,  because  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  need  for  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  such  an  important  part  of  the 
world.  The  recent  decision  to  hire  a  Chi- 
nese historian  Is  a  very  encouraging,  If 
long  overdue,  step  In  the  right  direction. 
Fatimah  Rony 

Embarassment 

To  the  editor: 

Steve  Wlllard's  distasteful  and  ridicu- 
lous article,  "Cutting  the  costs  of  free 
love,"  struck  me  as  neither  'funny'  nor 
as  a  fair  representation  of  the  Ideals 
belonging  to  most  members  of  the  Willi- 
ams community.  If  Mr.  Wlllard  Is  not 
embarrassed  to  have  written  the  article, 
and  If  the  Record  Is  not  embarrassed  for 
printing  It,  then  I  am  embarrassed 
enough  for  all  of  us.  I  would  not  desire  to 
have  anyone  who  knows  that  I  am  a  Willi- 
ams student  read  the  last  Issue  of  the 
Record,  my  college  newspaper,  because 
it  obviously  does  not  uphold  the  same 
high  standards  typical  of  other  organiza- 
tions on  this  campus. 

Tom  Graves  '82 


The  Williams  Record 


Williams 
wallows  in 
superficiality 

hen  I  attended  the  panel 

Won  harassment,  I  learned 
more  about  the  nature  of 
communication  than  I  did 
about  sexual  harassment 
on  this  campus.  After  three  and  a  half 
years  at  Williams,  I  realize  that  my  rela- 
tionships with  my  fellow  students  are 
split  between  the  very  superficial  and 
the  very  deep.  There  Is,  I  admit,  nothing 
unusual  about  this.  What  Is  unusual, 
however.  Is  that  after  all  these  years  at 
Williams,  I  feel  as  If  most  of  my  relation- 
ships with  people  are  very  superficial. 
The  conversations  were  limited  to  the 
workload,  jobs  after  college,  movies, 
parties  and  other  social  activities. 


VIEWPOINT 


When  I  look  back  on  my  conversations 
on  the  phone,  at  the  dinner  table,  on  the 
steps  of  Chapln  or  In  the  confines  of  my 
room,  I  realize  that  few  of  them  had 
much  Intellectual  content.  In  her  speech, 
Tracy  Dick  expressed  her  disillusion- 
ment with  students'  abilities  to  relate 
their  readings  to  real  life.  It  amazes  me 
how  much  knowledge  we  accumulate, 
how  many  facts  we  learn,  and  how  sel- 
dom a  student  will  share  these  with  oth- 
ers. Is  It  because,  just  as  work  must  be 
left  behind  in  the  office,  Intellectuallzlng 
must  be  left  behind  In  the  classroom? 

Freshman  year,  I  lived  In  Lehman,  the 
smallest  dorm.  Sophomore  and  junior 
years,  I  chose  to  live  In  a  row  house  In 
order  to  try  and  maintain  the  teeling  of 
closeness  of  freshman  year.  The  close 
contact  with  the  same  people  In  the  din- 
ing room  made  it  possible  to  develop 
some  long  lasting  relationships.  But 
overall,  even  In  a  small  rowhouse,  I 
found  a  lack  of  communication.  We 
rarely  discussed  Important  Issues.  Sel- 
dom did  someone  digress  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  being  earnest. 

So  this  year  I  live  off  campus  with 
three  other  people.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  are  not  only  very  close  and  opeh 
with  each  other,  but  we  also  share  our 
views  on  a  very  wide  range  of  topics  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  all  have  very  different 
academic  Interests. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  students  should  all 
move  off  campus  In  order  to  create  bet- 
ter communication  lines.  But  we  are  In 
college  to  learn,  to  share  Ideas,  to 
Improve  our  perceptions  of  life.  So  few 
courses  require  that  students  must  read 
each  other's  papers.  This  would  be  a 
good  first  step  In  establishing  better 
communication  lines  among  students.  In 
an  environment  where  the  real  world  Is 
examined  through  academic  glasses  and 
all  our  needs  have  been  taken  care  of  by 
our  room  and  board  payments,  we 
should  practically  saturate  our  minds 
with  knowledge.  We  should  not  be  afraid 
to  show  our  knowledge  to  our  peers.  And 
we  should  not  resent  a  person's  attempt 
at  showing  his  or  her  knowledge. 

We  worry  about  grades  and  careers. 
We  do  not  like  to  write  that  optional 
paper  or  go  to  a  lecture  because  those  are 
a  waste  of  time.  We  do  not  like  to  show 
our  knowledge  because  we  are  afraid  of 
our  peers'  judgment,  and  knowledge  Is 
no  fun  to  talk  about  anyway.  Parties, 
beer,  basketball  games,  grades,  nerds, 
those  are  fun  to  talk  about.  But  how  are 
they  going  to  Improve  our  perceptions  of 
the  world  outside?  How  are  they  going  to 
teach  us  to  care  about  each  other  as 
human  beings?  It  seems  obvious  that 
they  are  not  going  to  achieve  that 
purpose. 

Annabelle  Cone 
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Keep  the  committees  standing 


by  Rich  Henderson 


w 


Inter  Study  Review  and 
Sexual  Harassment— the 
two  most  visible  issues  of 
the  school  year— are  both 
entwined  In  a  behind-the-scenes  battle 
that  may  have  deeper  consequences 
than  either  'front-page'  struggle.  The 
power  to  make  decisions  on  such  impor 
tant  Issues  is  being  slowly  drained  from 
the  standing  student-faculty  committees 
In  favor  of  ad-hoc  groups,  the  President 
and  the  Deans.  The  result  is  an  increas- 
ingly authoritarian  decision-making  sys- 
tem. 

President  Chandler  yesterday  fired  a 
potentially  devastating  salvo  In  this  bat- 
tle when  he  temporarily  took  away  the 
right  of  the  student-faculty  Honor  and 
Discipline  committee  to  hear  appeals  of 
sexual  harassment  cases.  The  President 
authorized  Dean  O'Connor  alone  to  judge 
future  cases;  the  Discipline  committee 
will  only  hear  a  case  If  O'Connor  wishes 
It  to.  The  Committee's  role  as  final  arbi- 
ter over  a  crucial  issue  has  thus  been 
given  to  the  Dean. 


Placing  this  considerble  burden  on  one 
man  has  several  unfortunate  con.sequen- 


to  give  more  careful  consideration  to 
important  matters  than  could  the  over- 


ces.  It  greatly  diminishes  the  chances  of    burdened  standing  committees.  Perhaps 


a  successful  appeal.  O'Connor  would  be 
subject  to  great  pressure  to  not  reverse 
his  decisions,  despite  the  appearance  of 
new  evidence,  for  the  Dean  must  con- 
sider politics  and  the  College's  Image 
more  carefully  than  the  relatively 
shielded  and  anonymous  Honor  and  Dis- 
cipline Committee. 

This  Is  only  the  latest  example  of  a 
disturbing  trend  toward  narrowing  the 
scope  of  the  once-powerful  standing 
committees.  Vital  Issues  clearly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  standing  committee 
are  Increasingly  being  discussed  and 
acted  upon  by  ad-hoc  committees 
formed  around  that  single  issue.  Last 


this  Is  true,  but  ad-hoc  committees  are 
more  subject  to  control  from  the  Admin- 
istration than  standing  ones. 

The  current  W.S.  Review  Committee 
is  a  case  in  point.  President  Chandler 
appointed  its  members  amid  charges  of 
"loading"  the  committee  with  pro- 
Winter  Study  faculty  members.  His 
mandate  to  the  group  was  severely  cri- 
ticized for  effectively  eliminating  con- 
sideration of  the  "empty  January" 
alternative  favored  by  many  faculty 
members.  If  the  CEP  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Winter  Study  review,  this  crucial 
Issue  would  have  been  considered  by 
members    elected    by    students    and 


year's  (jifford  Committee  on  Residential    faculty,  and  would  have  been  unencum- 


Life  deliberated  on  matters  that  should 
have  Yieen  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life;  this  year's  Winter 

Study  Review  Committee  is  discussing 
Issues  within  the  sphere  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educational  Policy. 
These  ad-hoc  committees  are  formed 
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Keep  Bronfman  wealthy 

Drinking  for  the 


bered  by  a  restrictive  mandate. 

The  current  Honor  and  Discipline 
situation  Is  more  grave.  H  &  D's  power  to 
decide  certain  disciplinary  cases  Is  tenj- 
porarlly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dean. 
Another  ad-hoc  committee  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  review  H  &  D's  decision-making 
process,  amidst  speculation  that  the 
Committee  will  In  the  future  consist  of  a 
jury  selected  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

This  jury  system  would  be  a  dangerous 
extension  of  the  ad-hoc  principle.  A  jury 
might  eliminate  the  conflict  of  Interest 
charges  that  plague  the  current  Disci- 
pline Committee.  But  It  would  lack  the 
knowledge  of  precedent  so  Important  In 
the  current  committee's  deliberations 
and  the  commitment  to  secrecy  vital  for 
the  protection  of  parties  Involved  In  a 
case. 

The  faculty  should  vote  on  February  10 
to  end  President  Chandler's  Interim  sus- 
pension of  the  Honor  Committee's  power 
to  hear  sexual  harassment  cases.  H  &  D 
must  be  allowed  to  exercise  its  usual 
powers  until  the  Colby  Committee 
makes  its  recommendations.  Those 
recommendations  ought  to  address  spe- 
cific problems  of  procedure  or  rules 
within  the  workings  of  the  Discipline 
Committee,  but  not  strip  its  powers  In 
favor  of  the  Dean's  Office  or  a  jury  sys- 
tem. Honor  and  Discipline  needs  repair, 
not  replacement. 


endowment 


by  Ronald  Issen 

Not  since  the  days  of  proba- 
tion, when  the  word  "dry" 
was  the  last  thing  one  as- 
sociated with  Canada,  has 
that  country,  or  more  spe- 
cifically. Its  liquors,  seem 
to  have  been  so  much  on  the  minds  of 
Williams  students  as  today. 

It's  almost  as  If  we  feel  we  must  per- 
sonally replace  the  lost  revenues 
Incurred  by  old  Edgar  B.  when  he  graced 
our  campus  with  Bronfman  Science  Cen- 
ter. With  this  In  mind,  a  moment  If  you 
please,  to  reexamine  this  crazy  college 
life,  or  rather.  Its  liquors  that  we  love 
and  hold  so  near. 

Canada  Isn't  just  a  heartbeat  away. 
It's  also  a  headache  away  as  we  Imbue 
our  bodies  with  "prohibition  poison." 
much  to  the  shame  of  our  parents  and 
dismay  of  our  roommates  who  must  deal 
with  our  "marks  of  distinction"  long 
after  we  remember  where  we  last  lef 
them  .  .  . 

As  we  stumble  past  King's  Liquors,  we 
are  exhorted  to  drink  Molson,  the  beer 
with  the  "taste  as  big  as  Canada."  The 
only  question  I  Implor  of  Madison  Ave- 
nue Is  this:  Is  It  really  all  ten  provinces 
and  two  territories  that  Molson  hopes  to 
recreate,  or  merely  some  forgotten  slice 
of  the  Yukon?  And  of  course,  with  Wil- 
liams, the  numbers  "seven  and  seven"  have 
taken  on  new  meanings,  referring  not 
only  to  what  my  culmlnatlve  grade  point 
total  ( not  GPA.  we're  talking  total  point.s 
earned  here  Williams  Bros.)  will  be  at 
the  end  of  four  years  here,  but  also  of 


Seagram's  Seven  and  Sevens,  which  Is, 
after  all,  half  the  reason  for  the  first  pair 
of  sevens  anyways. 

And  yet,  drinking  Is  nothing  unless  one 
also  has  the  creativity  with  which  to  des- 
cribe It.  "Booting"  Is  terribly  passe.  "I 
worshipped  the  ode  to  the  porcelain  god 

"Finding  your  way  home 
after  one  of  these  escapades 
can  be  like  trying  to  find 
that  mythical  hidden  case 
of  C.C.  ... 


last  night,  paying  Father  Williams  my 
dearest  respects  as  I  did  the  Bronfman 
Boot'  in  my  most  recent  trip  on  the  'Sea- 
gram Slide',"  shows,  how  should  I  say 
It?,  a  much  more  "Wllllamsesque" 
manner  of  approach  to  the,  ah,  problem. 
We  must  not  only  be  sick,  but  live  to  tell 
it.  Woe  be  the  freshman  male,  who  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  first  year,  doesn't  have 
at  least  one  sad  tale  of  shame  concerning 
that  "special  senior  girl"  discovered  and 
lost  all  In  the  course  of  one  memorable, 
but  blissfully  cloud€Kl  alocholic  haze. 

Finding  your  way  home  after  one  of 
these  escapades  can  be  like  trying  to  find 
that  mythical  hidden  case  of  C.C— you 
just  keep  looking  because  damn!,  you 
know  it's  got  to  be  out  there  somewhere! 

Yet,  fellow  children  of  bliss,  all  is  not 
joy  here  In  toyland.  Quite  frankly,  I'm,  a 


trifled  worried  about  certain  members 
of  the  current  crop  of  Embryonic  Ephs. 
An  offer  by  me  to  a  young  lady  to  join 
some  friends  for  a  drink  at  the  Log  was 
not  answered  by,  "I  have  too  much 
homework."  Nor  by,  "I'm  doing  some- 
thing else"  or,  "I  don't  like  your  face," 
but  by,  "I'll  come,  but  I  don't  drink." 

Embarrassed,  I  apologized  for  offend- 
ing any  of  my  friend's  religious  beliefs  of 
which  I  had  been  unaware,  to  which  my 
fellow  conversationist  responded,  "No, 
you  don't  understand.  I  won't  drink 
because  I'm  only  eighteen  and  I  don't 
want  to  break  the  law  ...  I  want  to  get 
Into  law  school,  you  know  ..." 

Quite  honestly.  I  think  there's  a  bit  of 
room  here  to  be  concerned. 

Some  would  say  that  the  old  days  are 
long  past,  days  of  rot  gut  and  rum,  Bevo 
Demo  and  beer.  Yet  I  challenge  to  all 
who  may  say  so,  that  "Come  Fill  Your 
Glasses  Up"  was  not  composed  in  vain. 
When  my  grandfather  was  young,  Mol- 
son Beer  had  a  picture  of  a  horse  on  the 
cans,  to  which  my  grandfather  would 
snort,  "only  t)eer  that  had  a  picture  of  the 
manufacturer  on  the  label! "  Can  such  a 
past  be  allowed  to  wither  so  ungracefully 
away? 

To  quote  a  certain  professor  of  eco- 
nomics In  this  school,  "There  are  too 
many  other  things  in  life,  like  falling  in 
love  and  drinking  beer"  to  be  merely  a 
mass  of  pre-med,  pre-haw.  pre  business 
and  pre-wealth  students  here  in  this  out- 
post of  civilization  in  the  Berkshlres. 
Immerse  and  imbibe,  let's  all  do  the 
"Seagram  Slide! " 
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Cars:  once  coveted,  now  commonplace 


by  Philip  Bust  h 

January  at  Wil- 
liams—the  sight  of 
skiers  schussing 
down  a  powdory 
slope,  but  also  the 
sight  of  those  students  digging 
their  cars  out  of  that  suddenly 
not-so-wonderful  white  stuff. 
The  cheerful  sounds  of  a  party, 
but  also  the  lugubrious  tones  of 
a  dying  engine. 

Williams  undergraduates 
possess  475  registered  automo- 
biles. This  is  about  one  for  every 
four  students,  enough  so  that  if 
the  student  body  decided  once 
again  to  remove  to  Amherst, 
there  would  be  a  seat  for  eve- 
ryone in  a  student  car  for  the 
drive  down  Route  2. 

Despite  this  record  number  of 
cars,  however,  the  automobile 
does  not  appear  as  essential  to 
student  life  as  in  the  "bad  old 
days"  before  coeducation. 
Today's  student  is  more  likely 


to  drive  his  (or  her)  car  to 
(Jrand  Union  for  bagels  than  to 
Smith  for  a  weekend. 

Prewar  pedestrians 

The  traditional  "roadtrip" 
was  a  product  of  the  post  war 
automobile  boom.  Students 
brought  cars  to  campus  as  early 
as  the  1920s,  but  they  were  still  a 
rare  luxury  when  Ralph  Renzi 
'43  was  a  student.  "Those  who 
had  cars  were  kings,"  he  said. 
Students  on  scholarships,  about 
25  percent  of  the  student  body 
according  to  Renzi,  were  denied 
cars,  as  were  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 

Williamstown  had  regular 
train  service,  but  the  lack  of 
cars  still  hampered  social  life. 
"A  few  students  went  to  the 
women's  schools,"  said  Renzi, 
"but  it  wasn't  customary.  Most 
just  didn't  go  .  .  .  women  didn't 
really  figure  in  the  social  pic- 
ture unless  you  had  a  car.  It  was 
not  a  happy  situation  from  that 


point  of  view." 

Wartime  gas  rationing  ended 
any  student  driving.  After  the 
war,  returning  veterans  began 
bringing  cars  back  to  campus, 
but  in  1948  they  were  "still  very 
much  a  luxury,"  according  to 
Professor  .John  Hyde,  who 
arrived  as  a  freshman  that 
year. 

Rise  of  the  roadtrip 

Hyde  left  Williams  in  1950  to 
join  the  Navy,  not  to  return  for 
several  years.  By  the  mid-1950s 
"cars  were  much  more  com- 
mon," he  said.  "The  VW  Beetle 
had  a  tremendous  impact,"  he 
added,  "it  was  cheap  and  easy 
to  keep  up." 

**In  the  1950s  the  car  began  to 
be  perceived  as  a  necessity," 
Hyde  remembers.  "The  road- 
trip was  a  phenomenon  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s."  Besides  many 
more  cars,  there  were  far  fewer 
trains  to  Williamstown.  The 
only  way  to  escape  an  all-male 


A  Berkshire  winter  poses  its  special  problems  for  Eph  drivers.  This 
Chrysler  New  Yorker  isn't  Roing  to  the  Big  Apple,  or  anywhere,  in  a 
hurry.  ((Jast) 


environment  was  to  drive,  since 
students  at  the  women's  col- 
leges were  not  allowed  cars  as  a 
rule,  preventing  them  from 
coming  to  Williams  very  often. 
It  was  usually  easy  to  get  a 
ride.  "Dinner  was  constantly 
interrupted  by  someone  coming 


from  our  one  phone  and  asking 
'who  wants  to  go  to  Skidmore 
tonight?'  "  said  Hyde.  Students 
shared  driving  costs  of  their 
"collective  date." 
The  increasing  popularity  of 

Continued  on  Page  85 


Rembrandt's  etchings  scintillate  at  the  Clark 


by  Tracy  Dick 

The  exhibition  of  Rem- 
brandt etchings  presently 
at  the  Clark  Art  Institute 
is  the  outcome  of  a  gradu- 
ate seminar  course  given 
by  Professor  Julius  S.  Held  at  the  Clark 
Art  Institute  in  the  fall  of  1980.  There  are 
twenty  etchings  which  span  over  twenty 
years  of  Rembrandt's  career.  The 
organizers  of  the  show  were  not  able  to 
freely  choose  prints  from  Rembrandt's 
complete  works  but  rather,  were  loaned 
prints  from  the  Clark,  Williams  College, 
and  Skidmore  College  Collections,  as 
well  as  from  an  anonymous  collector. 
Given  this  random  selection,  of  prints, 
the  show  is  surprisingly  unified. 

The  twenty  prints  are  organized  with 
the  intention  to  demonstrate  what  they 
can  of  the  development  of  both  Rem- 
brandt's style  and  treatment  of  icono- 
graphy (i.e.  subject  matter).  Given  this 
dual  emphasis,  the  prints  are  not  strictly 
arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Though  Rembrandt  was  a  highly  pro- 
lific etcher,  he  continually  returned  to 
certain  specific  subjects.  We  know  that 
the  repetition  of  these  subjects  is  a 
reflection  of  his  personal  interests,  for 
these  etchings  as  a  rule  were  not  com- 
missioned. The  unifying  purpose  behind 
the  exhibition  is  to  demonstrate  how 


Rembrandt  altered  his  technique  to 
enhance  and  further  refine  the  articula- 
tion of  his  subject  matter. 

The  first  two  prints  of  the  show  span  a 
nine-year  period.  The  first,  done  in  lO). 
of  a  beggar  man  and  woman,  is  placed  in 


juxtaposition  to  a  print  of  1H39  also  of  a 
beggar.  The  iconographical  similarity  is 
obvious  yet  the  stylistic  differences  are 
more  subtle.  In  the  earlier  print.  Rem- 
brandt's use  of  three  separate  forms,  the 
tree,  the  man  and  the  woman,  shows  the 


Mime  leaves 

audience 

silenced 

by  Francesca  Mirabelli 

To  the  same  music 
that  spurred  t  h  e 
Lone  Ranger  on  to 
further  heroic 
deeds,  mime  Trent 

Arterberry  became  a  fanatic 
jogger  who  quite  literally  loses 
his  heart  to  his  obsession.  In  this 
and  other  skits,  Mr.  Arterberry 
enthralled  both  children  and 
adults  on  January  14  at  the 
Clark  Art  Institute. 

Mr.  Arterberry's  simple  and 
straightforward  explanation  of 
what  mime  is  (nonverbal 
communication)  created  a  good 
audience-actor  rapport,  while 
his  demonstration  of  various 
mime  techniques  both  amused 
and  impressed  his  watchers. 
Much  to  his  credit,  he  neither 
condescended  to  the  children, 
nor  did  he  talk  over  their  h€'ads. 
For  the  most  part,  he  let  his 
skits  speak  for  themselves,  and 
this  they  did  eloquently. 

Continued  on  Page  B4 


Blakey  will  jazz  up  campus 


variety  of  etched  lines  and  intensity. 

In  the  later  etching  of  1639,  the  image 
of  the  single  beggar  is  created  by  an  inte- 
grated combination  of  these  techniques. 
Rembrandt  has  modulated  the  definition 
of  the  figure  by  using  loose  heavy  lines 
along  wide  closely  cross  hatched  and 
representational  lines  which  in  turn  are 
integrated  in  with  loose  impressionate 
lining.  The  variety  of  lines  within  one 
figure  gives  the  entire  composition 
greater  depth  for  it  increase  the  variety 
of  spacial  planes.  This  enhanced  mas- 
tery of  the  etching  styles  enabled  Rem- 
brandt to  imbue  this  beggar  of  1639  with 
more  subtle  and  effective  emotion  and 
expression. 

Another  instance  where  prints  are 
organized  because  of  their  iconographi- 
cal links  is  on  the  wall  across  from  the 
entrance  to  the  exhibition.  Here  there 
are  four  prints  concerned  with  religious 
subjects  from  both  the  old  and  new  testa- 
ments. These  four  prints  represent  three 
chronological  periods  of  Rembrandt's 
career.  The  four  etchings  are  "Abraham 
and  Issac"  of  1643.  a  "Crucifixion"  of 
1633.  the  "Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
Clouds"  of  1641  and  "The  Circumcision 
in  the  Stable"  of  1654.  In  this  last  etching 
of  the  Circumcision  we  can  see  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  Rembrandt's  most 
mature  style  of  the  60's. 

Continued  on  Page  B3 


Art  Blakey  and  the 
Jazz  Messengers 
will  perform  at  Cha- 
pin  Hall  at  Williams 
College  on  Satur- 
day, January  23  at  8:00  p.m. 

Since  he  formed  the  original 
17-member  Jazz  Messengers  in 
1948,  Art  Blakey  has  travelled 
the  globe,  solidifying  his  reputa 
tion  as  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  loved  players  in  jazz.  As  a 
drummer.  Blakey  long  ago 
established  himself  as  one  of  the 
great  virtuosos,  standing  along 
side  Max  Roach,  Kenny  Clarke, 
and  Roy  Haynes  as  a  primary 
source  of  modern  drum  styles. 
Blakey  is  one  of  jazz  music's 
most  extroverted  and  volatile 
drummers  and  help<'d  pavt>  the 
way  for  such  explosive  playeis 
as  Hlvin  Jones. 

Over  the  past  years.  Blakey 
has  peifected  a  high  energy 
music  dubbed  "haid  bop"  by 
journalists  and  fans.  To  the 
original  Jazz  Messt^ngers.  hard 
bop  reprtvscnted  a  I'etreal  from 
the  complexity  that  had  ovtM 
tak(»n  modem  ja//  Am\  was  .i 
Continued  on  Page  \V2 
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Pipeband  hopes  to  snare  drummers 


by  Jenny  Bicks 

What  would  you  do  with  500 
dollars?  Would  you:  A)  buy  a 
used  73  Chevy  family  wagon 
with  rotting  doors?  B)  go  to 
Bermuda?  C)  invest  in  plastic 
phone  parts?  or  D )  buy  a  set  of 
bagpipes?  If  you  answered  D, 
you  might  be  one  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  Williams  Col- 
lege Pipe  Band,  or  at  least  a 
possible  recruit. 

Jackson  Galloway,  '82,  Pipe 
Major  of  the  band,  considers 
his  500  dollars  a  "good  invest- 
ment" towards  a  life-long 
enjoyment  of  piping.  The  band 
has  been  growing  in  strength 
ever  since  its  formation  in 
1974.  It  now  consists  of  five 
men  and  three  women  pipers. 
Though  piping  is  seen  as  a  tra- 
ditionally male  activity,  Gal- 
loway feels  that  gender  does 
not  affect  piping  ability.  Many 
of  these  musicians  did  not  pipe 
before  arriving  at  Williams. 

"Piping  itself  is  physically 
taxing,"  Galloway  asserts. 
Each  piper  practices  at  least 


one  hour  a  day  with  more 
hours  put  in  for  practicing  as  a 
group.  If  you  ever  wandered 
down  by  the  football  field  this 
fall,  you  undoubtedly  heard 
the  wailing  pipers. 


Sicl<  of  paying  mega-bucks 
to  hire  a  band  for  your  party? 
The  pipers  usually  play  free  of 
charge  at  many  college  func- 
tions. Their  next  endeavor  is  a 
celebration  of  (Poet   Robert) 


Williams  haK:pipers  at  a  recent  (onvocatiun. 


Burn's  Day,  January  25th  in 
conjunction  with  the  WSP  on 
Scotland.  This  spring  the  band 
is  planning  the  first  Williams 
College  Invitational  Amateur 
Piobaireachd  Tournament. 
Piobaireachd  is  the  classical, 
and  most  difficult,  form  of  pip- 
ing. The  tournament  will  take 
place  April  2  with  a  pipers' 
gathering  of  invited  bands 
scheduled  for  the  next  day. 

Is  the  life  of  a  piper  for  you? 
The  pipers,  Galloway  states, 
"go  whole  hog  into  it."  If  you 
think  you  fit  this  mold,  there 
may  be  a  golden  opportunity  to 
join:  the  pipe  band  is  avidly 
recruiting  snare  drummers. 
Know  anyone  applying  to  Wil- 
liams this  year?  It  probably 
would  not  hurt  to  have  them 
mention  their  phenomenal 
snare  drum  talent.  Of  course 
there  is  one  hidden  hazard  to 
piping:  kilts.  Asked  how  he  felt 
about  their  unusual  attire. 
Galloway  commented.  "Well, 
it  can  be  a  little  chillv." 


The 
Management  Information  Systems  Department 

of 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  CO. 

Incorporated 


invites  all  seniors,  especially  those  pursuing  honors  degrees, 
to  a  presentation  on  our  Management  Training  Program 


Wednesday,  January  27, 1982 

The  Log 
7:00-9:00  P.M. 


Our  program  offers  the  following  benefits: 

•  Interaction  with  innovative  and  exceptionally  talented 
securities  industry  professionals, 

•  A  chance  to  begin  a  career  in  Data  Processing  at  one  of 
Wall  Street's  leading  investment  banking  firms, 

•  Guaranteed  and  rapid  career  progression  in  a  challenging, 
fast  paced  environment. 

•  An  outstanding  compensation  program  for  those  who  meet 
the  challenge. 


Contact  the  Career  Services  Office 
for  additional  information. 

Wine  and  Cheese 


Art  Blakey 
jazzes  it  up 

Continued  from  Page  Bl 
re^discovery  of  jazz  roots.  Blues 
and  gospel  music  were  the  dom- 
inant colorings  in  hard  bop  com- 
positions like  "The  Preacher" 
and  "Doodlin',"  both  written  by 
Horace  Silver  and  recorded  by 
the  Jazz  Messengers.  But  hard 
bop  was  more  than  a  simplifica- 
tion of  bebop,  the  modern  jazz 
of  the  1940's.  Blakey  and  the 
Jazz  Messengers  developed  a 
manner  of  playing  that  brought 
the  drums  to  the  forefront  of  the 
music.  Instead  of  politely  sup- 
porting the  band's  improvising 
soloists,  Blakey  plays  tricky 
cross-rhythms  and  sudden, 
thunderous  crescendos  that 
actively  challenge  them.  Bla- 
key is.  nevertheless,  insepara- 
ble from  the  group  he  has  led  for 
so  long,  the  Jazz  Messengers. 
The  ability  to  create  groups  as 
polished,  direct  ar\d  expressive 
as  the  creations  of  the  great  sol- 
oists belongs  to  very,  very  few 
jazzmen,  and  to  no  one  more 
than  Blakey. 

"The  viewpoint  may  change, 
the  form  may  change,  but  if  it's 
jazz  it  still  has  to  swing,"  is  the 
Blakey  credo.  "It  has  to  take 
you  away.  If  it  stops  swinging, 
it'll  all  perish."  Blakey  told 
"Downbeat"  magazine,  "When 
people  come  into  a  club,  they 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
the  problems  out  there.  All  they 
want  is  to  be  happy  and  have  a 
ball .  . .  It'sthemusician'sjobto 
take  them  away  from  all  the 
world,  to  hypnotize  them,  lead 
them  out  and  take  them  back  to 
reality." 

For  over  thirty  years.  Blakey 
has  nurtured  the  brightest 
young  talents  in  jazz  like 
Horace  Silver.  Freddie  Hub- 
bard. Wayne  Shorter,  Chick 
Corea,  Keith  Jarrett.  Chuck 
Mangione.  and  more.  The  list  of 
alumni  is  lengthy  and  still 
growing. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

PARCEL  SERVICE  8:30-1:30.  The 

Mole  Hole.  Phone  458-8157,  10-2. 

Monday-Friday. 

Folk  guitar  teacher  needed.  Call 

Julia  Geniesse  at  2844. 

Gumby    Won't    be    getting    any 

pokey  when  Mr    Sluggo  comes 

home. 


WINTER  STUDY 
BEER  SPECIAL 

Wurzburger 
$3.15/6-pk 

reg.  $4.69 

WINE  SPECIAL 
Italian  Soave 

Italian  Soave 
1.5  liter  bottle 


Elevator  music  on  the  straightaway 


by  Philip  Walsh 

I  had  been  a  crack  high-school 
Journalist.  I'm  surethefact  that 
I  had  uncovered  a  food  scandal 
that  made  "Soylent  Green" 
seem  like  so  many  light-hearted 
bedtime  stories  your  Uncle 
George  told  you.  is  largely 
responsible  for  my  being  at  Wil- 
liams today.  You  can  imagine 
my  disappointment  when  my 
editor  assigned  me  to  look  into 
"nc^w  music"  for  The  Record.  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  in  for. 

After  the  first  few  interviews, 
conducted  at  Salvatore's.  Hop- 
kins' Furniture,  House  of  Walsh 
and  Hart's  Pharmacy,  some 
vague  patterns  began  to 
emerge.  There  did  seem  to  be  a 
"new  music",  but  unlike  Rock- 
n-Roll.  Folk,  or  more  recently 
Punk,  this  "new  music"  is  sup- 
ported by  middle-aged  people, 
not  teenagers. 

The  first  big  break  in  the  case 
occurred  when  I  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Daisy  Budz.  loving  wife  and 
secretary  of  Dr.  Chester  Budz, 
D.D.S.  I  asked  Mrs.  Bud/  what 
station  the  office  radio  was 
tuned  to. 

"Oh.  The-a-North  Adams 
Station."  she  replied.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  I  had  gotten 
this  resf)onse.  When  I  quizzed 
her  for  details  about  the  station, 
she  was  evasive.  I  did  not  force 
the  issue— four  years  of  high- 
school  reporting  had  taught  me 
how  to  handle  this  type. 

On  my  way  out  I  stopped  by 
the  door  and  asked  her  if  she  or 
the  doctor  had  any  favorite 
artists.  "I  would  have  to  say 
probably  .  .  .  Neil  Diamond." 
That  was  all  I  needed  to  hear;  I 
thanked  her  and  left. 

On  a  hunch  I  headed  toward 
the  Williamstown  National 
Bank.  I  had  heard  some  music 
there  while  I  was  making  a  rou- 
tine transaction  a  few  days  ear- 
lier. Upon  arriving,  I  went 
straight  for  the  back;  if  you  ever 
want  answers  at  a  bank,  don't 
dally  with  the  people  up  front.  I 
engaged  a  young  woman  in  con- 
versation. Eventually  I  asked 
her  what  station  happened  to  be 
playing. 

"The  North  Adams  station,  I 
think  it's  about  100  on  the  dial... 

"It's  101,"  a  voice  inter- 
rupted. I  turned  to  find  that 
voice  attached  to  one  of  the  larg- 
est bald  people  I  had  ever 
observed.  "101,  FM,  WMNB  in 
North  Adams." 

"You  might  just  be  the  guy 
I've  been  look  for."  I 
commented. 

"Yeah,  well,  I  heard  there 
was    some    kid    goin'    around 


askin'  questions— but  it's  gonna 
cost  you."  I  tucked  a  ten-spot 
into  his  fist.  "Got  a  deposit 
slip?"  I  didn't.  "Meet  me  at 
11:  .30  tonight,  at  the  wharf."  I 
reminded  him  that  the  nearest 
wharf  was  either  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  He  grimaced.  We 
agreed  to  meet  in  front  of  The 
Mole  Hole  at  11:00. 

Eleven  turned  into  11:30  as  I 
cooled  my  heels  in  front  of  The 
Mole  Hole.  I  heard  a  noise 
behind  me.  I  turned  right  into 
what  was  either  the  butt  of  a  12 
guage  or  a  2  by  4  inch  slab  of 
Baxter  "green-bean  supreme." 
Either  way  it  got  the  job  done. 
I  woke  up  in  one  of  the  well- 
appointed  rooms  that  make  up 
the  Four  Acres  Motel  out  on 
Route  2. 


''I    Left    My    Heart    in    San 

Francisco" — maybe  you'll  find  it 
here. 

"Still  want  yer  answers, 
kid? ' '  asked  the  bald  giant  I  had 
made  ten  dollars  richer  at  the 
bank. 

"Sure  I  do,  but  next  time  I'll 
send  you  the  cash  and  we'll  talk 
on  the  phone." 

"Sorry  kid,  but  if  Budz  caught 
me  talkin'  it  could  be  over." 

"Dr.  Budz?  The  dentist?  He 
seemed  very  nice— so  did  his 
wife." 

"Oh,  for  sure  they're  good 
people  'til  you  say  the  wrong 
thing  about  Arthur  Fiedler. 
Hey,  I  used  to  be  his  dental 
hygenist  until  he  caught  me  lis- 
tening  to  a  Carpenter's 
bootleg— the  whole  cult  thinks 
they're  too  experimental." 

I  asked  him  to  explain  the  cult 
to  me. 

"Yeah,  it's  been  years  in  the 
planning   stages— I    guess   it's 


WINTER  CLOTHING 
CLEARANCE! 

20  ■  50  7o  OFF 

all  winter  clothing 


96  Water  St. 

Open  Sundays,  Too! 
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sort  of  a  middle  aged  response 
to  Rock." 

"What  do  they  call  this  new 
form  of  music?" 

"They  call  it  beautiful  music, 
claim  it's  gonna  eventually  pro- 
vide a  sort  of  soundtrack  to 
life— they  think  it's  inoffensive. 

"Yeah,  there's  one  more 
thing.  The  Living  Strings'  adap- 
tation of  Neil  Diamond's  "Song 
Sung  Blue"  is  sorta  their 
anthem.  They  feel  that  one  thou- 
sand strings  say  more  than  one 
na.sal  voice  ever  could." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  help  and 
left.  I  woke  up  the  next  day  at 
about  3  p.m..  and  surveyed  the 
bump  on  my  forehead.  It  was 
going  to  be  all  right.  I  ran  into 
one  of  my  suitemates  on  the 
stairs. 

1  told  him  that  I  was  making 
one  phone  call,  then  leaving  and 
that  if  my  editor  called  to  tell 
him  he'd  get  his  story.  I 
returned  to  my  room  and  called 
WMNB  in  North  Adams.  Luck- 
ily disc  jockey  Dave  Fiero  was 
willing  to  talk.  He  must  want 
out.  At  first  he  tested  me  by  tell- 
ing me  about  their  AM  station 
that  features  "adult  contempor- 
ary" music.  I  told  him  I  wasn't 
interested  in  their  AM  bank,  I 
wanted  to  know  about  FM. 

"Oh,  that's  just  'beautiful 
music,'  "  he  told  me. 

"Yeah?"  I  said.  "Well  why 
don't  you  tell  me  something  I 
don't  know?  Like  what  gets  the 
heaviest  rotation  on  your  FM 
shows?" 

To  my  amazement  he  told  me, 
"We  don't  use  records,  we  sub- 
scribe to  a  tape  service.  I  got  a 
sample  tape  here.  It  features 
Peter  Knight.  The  Living 
Strings.  The  Johnny  Mann  Sin- 
gers. Percy  Faith.  Frank  Pur- 
cell.  David  Row's  Orchestra. 
Henry  Mancini  and  Monto- 
vani."  I  pumped  him  for  the 
name  of  the  tape  service.  "The 
name  is  C.R.S.  Radio  Services, 
operates  out  of  Providence." 
With  that  he  hung  up. 

My  investigation  was  over; 
after  all.  Providence  is  a  long 
distance  call.  I  don't  know 
where  I'll  be  by  the  time  you 
read  this,  either  in  hiding  or 
regretting  the  fact  that  I'd 
joined  The  Record,  but  this 
story  had  to  be  told,  before  we 
all  have  our  lives  soundtracked. 


Etchings  explicated 


Continued  from  Page  131 
The  high  point  of  the  show  is 
"The  Three  Trees"  (1643)  at  the 
center  of  the  right  wall.  This 
print  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  tightly  representational 
style,  of  Rembrandt's  middle 
period,  yet  it  has  much  of  the 
motion  and  expression  of  his 
last  period  of  the  IBHO's.  The 
sharp  diagonal  lines  at  the  right 
of  the  print  and  the  strictly 
horizontal  progression  of  space 
are  in  a  wonderful  contrast  to 
the  lightly  cross-hatchcKl  forma- 
tion of  atmosphere  and  clouds. 
The  cluster  of  trees  is  defined  by 
an  entirely  different  technique 
of  gestural  lines  and  their 
expression  of  nature  makes  this 


etching  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
history  of  art. 

This  show  of  "A  Selection  of 
Rembrandt's  Etchings"  will  be 
at  the  Clark  until  .January  24th. 
(iiven  its  size  and  given  the 
limited  availability  of  prints, 
this  exhibition  is  excellently 
organized.  I  urge  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  prints  or 
anyone  interested  in  art  at  all  to 
come  see  this  exhibition  of  Rem- 
brandt etchings.  In  addition  two 
other  exhibitions  'Through 
British  Eyes:  English  manus- 
cript Art"  and  "Mainly  Off  the 
Battlefield"  are  currently  on 
display  at  the  Clark  Art  until 
.Jan.  "24. 
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Save  Time  and  Trouble  by  Dropping  Off 

your  list  of  2n(l  Semester  Courses 

for  our  Package  Deal.  FREE. 


COLLEGE    BOOK    STORE     iNC 

WILLIAMSTOWN     MASS     0126' 


All  curly  perms  are  not  the  same. 

THE  CLIP  SHOP 
will  make  the  difference! 


Curls  are  easy  to  style  and  easy  to 
manage  And  they  continue  to  be  in 
style  Soft,  uniform  curls  that  are 
luxurious  and  shiny  definitely  make 
a  difference 

The  stylist  of  the  Clip  Shop  believes 
in  continued  education  Weekly 
they  learn  from  the  leaders  of  the 
field  via  video  Thus  they  are ableto 
keep  up  with  the  latest  and  best 
techniques  for  perming,  styling  and 
coloring  for  all  types  of  hair 
And  once  more  the  stylist  of  the 
Clip  Shop  wants  you  to  get  the 
results  you  want  Stop  m  for  a  free 
consultation 


The  Clip  Shop  at  49  Spring  St. 

or  If  you  prefer,  make  an  appointment  by  calling  458-9167. 

The  Clip  Shop  is  also  located  in  Pittsfield  and  Bennington. 
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Audience  hushed  by  mime 


The  Williams  Record         f  eatUrCS/artS         B^ 


Continuod  tiom  Page  Bl 
His  portrayal  of  a  father 
baby-sitting  for  his  diaper  wet- 
ting infant  eJieited  sympathetie 
noises  from  parents,  while  his 
performance  of  an  apple  eater 
who  develops  a  fondness  for 
worms  after  accidentallN  eating 
one  had  children  shrieking  with 
gleeful  horror. 

While  many  audience  partici- 
pation  devices  create  uncom- 
fortable   and    self-conscious 
feelings,  Mr.  Arterberry  man 
aged  successfully  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  his  viewers.  First  he  took 
suggestions  from  the  audience 
for   skits— usually   modifying 
them  in  humorous  ways— and 
then  he  actually  involved  the 
audience  in  the  fantasy.  By  the 
evening's  end  several  elderly 
gentlemen    had    smoked    an 
imaginary  joint,  and  a  Williams 

Arts  in 


student  had  been  pulled  over  for 
reckless  driving. 

Mr.  Arterberry's  final  skit, 
"the  flight  of  Icarus",  showed 
that  mime  need  not  be  res- 
tricted to  comedy.  With  back- 
ground narration  and  sound. 
Mr.  Arterberry  became  young 


Icarus,  whose  Joy  in  flight  led  to 
his  demise.  The  audience  too 
was  carried  aloft,  to  then  come 
whirling  down  with  anguished 
Icarus.  After  experiencing  so 
much— from  the  comic  to  the 
dramatic— the  audience  left 
much  richer  than  it  came 


Italian  innovation 


the  area       Commedia  comes  to  Williams 


Fountain  "upside-down** 

Williams  Art  Professor  Lee  Hirsche  was  commissioned 
by  the  College  to  design  several  fountains  like  the  one 
above.  The  *upside-down"  fountains  are  topped  with  fun- 
nels that  collect  rain  water  and  send  it  cascading  dow n 
the  piece.  The  series  of  fountains  is  located  in  the  pavilion 
between  Chapin  Hall  and  the  Bernhard  Music  Center. 


The  Berkshire  Museum  •39 

South  Street.  Pittsfield.  Exhibi- 
tion: Childe  Hassam  as  Print 
maker.  Lithographs  and 
etchings  of  American  impres- 
sionist. Childe  Has.sam,  focus 
ing  on  the  rural  and  urban 
imagery  of  Long  Island,  New 
York  and  New  England.  .Janu- 
ary 8  through  P>bruary  10,  call 
413-443-7171  for  details." 

Also     at     the    Berkshire 
Museum     Tamera    Work:     a 
selection  of  photographic  work 
by  such  well  known  artists  as 
Steiglitz.    Steichen.   and   Alvin 
Langdon   Coburn.  among  oth- 
ers. January  8  -  February  10. 
P: vents   in   the  area'.'   Let  The 
Record  Arts  Dept.  know.  S.U. 
Bo.x  1237,  Williams  College. 


Wednesday  Night  at  7: 30 

RECORD  Recruiting  Meeting 

in  the  Baxter  Lounge.  Join  The  RECORD ! 


The  Record 

WANTS  YOU! 


JOIN  THE 

EXCITEMENT  OF 

A  NEWSPAPER 

The  Record  is  lool<ing  for 

talented  students  to  be 

writers  and  reporters  for 

news,  sports,  features, 

and  entertainment  and 

creative 

•  Photographers 

•  Artists 

•  Layout  artists 

•  Paste-up  people 


GET  INVOLVED 
GET  PUBLISHED 


A  group  of  circus  acrobats 
have   taken    over    the   Adams 
Memorial    Theatre,    or    so    it 
would  appear  after  sitting  in  on 
a  recent  rehearsal  of  The  Three 
Cuckolds,  Williamstheatre's 
winter  production  scheduled  to 
open    on    February    11.    The 
rehearsal     in    question    takes 
place    in    the    Studio    Theatre 
where  twenty  students,   (eight 
women  and  twelve  mem,  are 
learning  how  to  throw,  punch, 
trip  and  flip  each  other  across 
the  room,  walk  ten  steps  without 
moving  an   inch,   climb  stair- 
cases, ladders,  and  mountains 
they  create  out  of  thin  air,  do 
somersaults  without  spilling  a 
drop  from  a  glass  they  hold  in 
their  hand,  and  in  general  learn 
the  techniques  and  traditions  of 
Commedia  dell'arte,  a  theatri- 
cal medium  over  four  hundred 
years  old. 

Commedia  originated  in  Italy 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
within  two  hundred  years  had 
spread  to  most  of  Europe  and 
sparked  the  theatrical  evolution 


of    the    post-Renaissance  era. 
Productions    consisted    of 
improvisations  based  on  stock 
characters  (the  impotent  hus- 
band,   clever    wife,    dashing 
lover,  tricky  servant )  and  situa- 
tions.   Particular    productions 
would  be  adapted  to  include  ele- 
ments of  the  latest  town  gossip, 
and   had  a   tradition  of  being 
extremely  vulgar,  bawdy,  and 
funny.  According  to  Jill  Nassiv- 
era,  director  of  the  Williams- 
theatre  production,  the  scenario 
they    will    present,    although 
based  on  a  script  and  without 
allusions  to  dirt  near  the  snack- 
bar   or   Mission    Park   grape- 
vines, will  also  be  true  to  the 
tradition,  being  bawdy,  vulgar 
and    funny    in    its   own   right. 
Some  of  the  final  show  will  be 
bascxi   on   improvisations  cur- 
rently being  worked  on  during 
rehearsal  process.   "In  fact," 
Nassivera  commented,  "there 
is  so  much  improvisation  going 
on  now  that  I  don't  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  this  one." 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O. 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselli 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Specializing  in  contact 

lenses  and  students' 

visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020 
663-5845 


Upcoming  .  .  .      College  cars 


CANDIDA 

This  Tuesday,  January  19, 
George  Bernard  Shaw  returns 
to  Williams  College  when  stu- 
dents will  present  a  staged  read- 
ing  of  Shaw's  Candida 
Revisited,  to  be  followed  by  a 
student  and  faculty  panel  on  the 
Issues  raised  in  the  play. 

Written  by"  Joan  Slmp.son 
Burns  and  directed  by  Marc  de 
la  Bruyere,  the  play  is  meant  to 
be  a  sequel  to  Shaw's  original 
play,  which  concludes  with  the 
heroine  choosing  to  remain  with 
her  husband.  Burns,  in  her 
sequel,  writes  about  actual  pub- 
lic events  of  1913's  England, 
including  such  well  known  fig- 
ures as  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pank- 
hurst,  a  well-known  suffragette, 
and  even  Shaw  himself  in  her 
play  which  highlights  some  of 
the  humorous  and  ironic 
aspects  of  early  feminism. 

The  performance,  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  Driscoll  Lounge 
at  7:30,  will  be  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion  in  which  the 
audience  is  invited  to  take  part. 

AMERICAN  BUFFALO 

In  addition,  Cap  and  Bells 
presents  its  first  production  of 
the  new  year  this  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  evenings  in 
Jesup  Hall  Auditorium  with  the 
presentation  of  David  Mamet's 
American  Buffalo.  The  fourth  of 
Mamet's  major  plays,  Ameri- 
can Buffalo  won  the  1976  Obie 
Award  and  1977  Drama  Critics 
Circle  Award  for  best  play. 

Shawn  D.  Lovley  "82  is  the 
play's  artistic  director,  and  the 
cast  includes  Seth  Rogovoy  '82, 
John  Stillwell  '82,  and  Marc 
Wolf  '84.  The  plot  concerns 
three  small  time  crooks  in  a 
junkshop  plotting  to  rip  off  a  val- 
uable coin  collection.  In  their 
wheeling  and  dealing,  they 
explore  the  many  facets  of  the 
contemporary  American  scene. 
They  are  junkstore  philo- 
sophers moralizing  about 
money,  business  and  friendship 
while  brutalizing  each  other 
through  their  eloquent 
inarticulateness. 

Curtain  time  is  8  PM.  Tickets 
are  50  cents  with  Williams  I.D. 
and  $1.00  for  the  general  public, 
and  will  be  available  one  half 
hour  before  curtain  at  Jesup 
Hall. 

BARTOK'S  SONATA 

Performing  Bartok's  Sonata 
for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion 


and  Brahms'  Piano  Trio  in  C 
Major,  members  of  the  music 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts/Amherst  will  pres- 
ent a  special  concert  on  Friday, 
January  22,  at  8: 30  p.m.  in  the 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall 

Marion  Gaffney  and  Nigel 
Coxe  will  be  the  pianists  in  the 
Bartok  work,  with  Peter  Tanner 
and  Thomas  Myron  on  percus- 
sion. Julian  Olevsky  is  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  world's  violin 
virtuosi.  He  has  performed 
widely  in  his  native  Europe,  in 
South  America  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Leopold  Teraspulsky  started 
his  musical  career  as  a  cellist 
with  a  New  York  debut  followed 
by  solo  appearances  throughout 
the  world.  A  student  of  Alexan- 
ian  and  Pablo  Casals,  he  has 
played  in  recital  and  with 
orchestra  in  Paris,  London, 
Berlin,  Zurich,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago He  was  principal  cellist 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
under  Fritz  Reiner  and  has 
recorded  for  Columbia,  Coronet 
and  Pro  Musica  labels. 

Estela  Olevsky,  a  native 
Argentinian,  made  her  concert 
debut  in  Buenos  Aires  at  the  age 
of  eight.  She  completed  her 
piano  studies  at  the  National 
Conservatory  where  she  also 
studied  composition  with  the 
distinguished  composer  Alberto 
Ginastera. 

Marion  Gaffney.  piano,  holds 
degrees  from  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music.  She  is  a  special- 
ist in  chamber  music,  having 
appeared  in  New  York's  Carne- 
gie Recital  Hall  and  Lincoln 
Center's  Alice  Tully  Hall 

Nigel  Coxe,  piano,  was  edu- 
cated at  Clifton  College  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  in 
London. 

Peter  Tanner  is  head  of  the 
percussion  program,  director  of 
Percussion  Ensemble  and  U. 
Mass.  Marimbas.  A  graduate  of 
Eastman,  Tanner  has  com- 
posed works  for  all  media,  but 
his  compositions  for  the 
marimba  are  particularly  well- 
known. 

Thomas  Myron  is  a  senior 
music  major  in  theory  compo- 
sition, formerly  a  music  major 
at  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

The  concert,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Music  at  Willi- 
ams, is  free  and  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. For  further  information  call 
413-597-2127. 


JOSEPH  E.  DEVEY 


9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat.  ^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


CI  -      4      lif   n  »x  WILLIAinOIV 


458-5717 
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During  the  Seml-Annual  Clearance  at 

Salvatore's 

Special  Group  of 


Capezio 


Leotards  and  Tights  are  now 

V2  PRICE 


CONCERNED  WITH  FASHION 
FIT  AND  QUALITY 
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cars  led  to  relaxation  of  rules 
aginst  sophomore  cars  about 
1955.  Prohibition  of  freshman 
driving,  though,  was  enforced 
strictly,  recalls  Professor  Eme- 
ritus Robert  C.  L.  Scott,  Dean  of 
the  College  in  the  195()s. 

"There  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  freshmen  should  not 
drive,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  them  to  stay  here 
for  their  first  year  ...  it  was 
pretty  strict  ...  I  remember  one 
freshman  going  before  the  Dis- 
cipline Committee  because  he 
drove  a  car  in  which  everyone 
else  was  asleep." 


"The  number  of  accidents  then 
seemt'd  very  high,"  said  .Spear. 
Renzi,  Public  Information 
Director  of  the  College  in  the 
1950s,  agreed:  "I  remember 
walking  down  on  some  beautiful 
spring  days  and  hearing  about 
people  I  knew  getting  killed  or 
maimed  .  .  .  some  were  turned 
into  vegetables.  I'm  so  glad 
there's  the  Log  now,  despite 
some  friction  on  SpringStreet." 
The  197()s  brought  women, 
new  dorms,  inflation,  and  yet 
more  cars  to  Williams. 
"There's  been  a  slow  increa.se 
in  the  number  of  cars  over  the 
last  decade,"  said  Dean  Cris 
Roosenraad.    "in   the    number 


Exceptions  had  to  be  cleared 
with  the  Dean's  Office.  "It 
seems  our  phone  was  ringing  all 
weekend  from  people  who  were 
stranded  ...  it  was  a  very  pain- 
ful business,"  said  Scott.  Fresh- 
men are  still  denied  cars  their 
first  semester. 

"Students  had  to  register 
their  cars  with  the  Dean's 
Office,"  Scott  said.  "We  had  no 
security  force  until  the  late 
'50s."  Registration  cost  $5  or  $10 
then,  he  recalled. 

"We  didn't  have  all  these 
parking  lots  then,"  noted  Scott, 
"only  the  fraternities  had  them 
.  .People  don't  realize  how 
primitive  Williams  was  then." 
he  joked,  "we  didn't  have  cars, 
sex,  or  even  telephones." 

Affluence  and  Accidents 

Tom  Spear  '62  of  the  History 
Department  also  remembers 
the  roadtripping  era.  "Cars 
were  much  more  important 
then  than  now."  he  said.  "Every 
Friday  and  Saturday  there  was 
a  mad  rush  to  get  out  of  here.  It 
seems  like  everybody  had  a  car 
.  .  .  you're  talking  to  one  of  the 
few  who  didn't  have  one." 

Often  intoxicated  driving 
over  poor  roads  led  to  accidents. 


per  student  as  well  as  total 
numbers  due  to  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  College." 

Registrations  have  remained 
about  the  same  for  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  Security 
Director  Ransom  Jenks.  Roo- 
senraad commented,  "We  antic- 
ipate that  the  need  for  cars  will 
remain  at  least  at  the  present 
level." 

Inflation  hits  registration 

Ten  years  ago  the  registration 
fee  was  about  $30  per  year.  It  is 
now  $.55.  "About  five  or  six 
years  ago  we  studied  what  the 
lots  were  actually  costing  us  for 
plowing,  maintenance,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  initial  con- 
struction costs,"  explained  Roo- 
senraad. "We  came  up  with  a 
figure  of  about  $50.  We  decided 
that  the  actual  costs  should  be 
passed  on,  so  as  not  to  ask  1400 
other  students  to  cover  the  costs 
of  those  with  cars." 

The  fee  was  raised  $5  three 
years  ago.  "We  came  up  with  a 
figure  substantially  higher  than 
$55  because  of  inflation,"  said 
Roosenraad,  "but  we  decided 
some  subsidy  was  in  order. 

"We  don't  want  to  encourage 
cars,"  he  continued,   "but  we 


don't  want  to  actively  discour- 
age them  either  ...  we  realize 
that  many  students  need  them. 

"Costs  this  winter  are  going  to 
be  extraordinarily  high,"  said 
Roosenraad.  "It  would  be  possi- 
ble to  justify  an  increase  in  the 
fee,  but  I  don't  know  if  one  would 
be  appropriate." 

This  year  marked  a  return  to 
a  system  of  assigned  parking 
lots  after  a  short  experiment 
with  open  parking.  "That  sys- 
tem just  didn't  work,"  said 
Jenks.  No  more  parking  tickets 
have  been  issued  this  year  than 
last,  he  added. 

Parking  policy  gets 
mixeu  reviews 

Some  students  disagreed  with 
the  new  system.  "I  haveat  least 
$100  worth  of  tickets,"  said 
Laura  Vanderaa  '83.  "Who  does 
it  hurt  if  my  car  is  in  the  wrong 
lot  for  an  hour?"  Todd  Solomon 
'84  agreed:  "When  I  see  a  non- 
student  spot  empty  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  then  something's 
wrong  with  the  policy." 
Solomon  would  prefer  last 
year's  policy. 

"It's  a  pretty  good  system," 
said  Robert  McLean  '84.  Phil 
Carroll  '84  agreed,  saying 
"They've  done  the  best  they  can 
with  the  loss,  although  they're 
too  strict  about  giving  out 
tickets." 

Most  students  cited  trips  to 
Grand  Union,  local  ski  slopes, 
the  Pittsfield  bus  station,  or 
even  Spring  Street  as  the  most 
frequent  uses  of  their  cars.  "I 
use  it  for  beer  and  food  runs," 
said  McLean,  "and  for  skiing.  A 
car  isn't  essential  here  unless 
you're  a  ski  bum." 

"It's  really  nice  to  get  away 
for  Winter  Study  weekends," 
said  Carroll.  "Despite  the  cost, 
it's  worth  it."  Some  other  stu- 
dents mentioned  longer  trips  to 
other  colleges  or  cities  as  well 
as  local  trips  or  vacation  travel 
home,  but  the  traditional  "road- 
trip"  is  no  longer  the  central 
feature  of  Williams  social  life, 
although  it  still  exists. 

Today's  students  seem  to  feel 
that  having  a  car.  while  plea- 
sant and  useful,  is  not  essential. 
"Having  one  isn't  essential," 
said  Solomon,  "but  access  to 
one  is."  With  this,  at  least,  the 
students  of  the  1950s  or  1960s 
•.<'ould  probably  agree. 


The 


Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 


Wednesday,  Jan.  20 

Schlitz  Taste  Test  Night 
Good  chance  for  a  free 
beer  or  Schlitz  give-away! 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  pm 
Best  Deli  in  town! 
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Burns'  history 
released 


Concert  Schedule 


The  first  volume  of  James  Mae- 
Gregor  Burns'  three-part  history 
of  the  Inited  States  will  he  pub- 
lished this  month. 


Professor  of  Government 
James  MacCiregor  Burns  has 
completed  the  first  volume  of  a 
major  three  volume  history  of 
the  United  States  called  The 
American  Experience. 

He  will  concentrate  on  "the 
development  of  liberty  in  the 
turbulent  exchange  between 
events  and  ideas."  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  trilogy,  The  Vine- 
yard of  Liberty,  to  be  published 
January  25  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Future  volumes 

The  second  volume.  The 
Workshop  of  Liberty,  expected 
in  1985,  will  deal  with  the  period 


from  the  Civil  War  until  1932. 
The  third  will  be  published  three 
yers  later,  and  will  span  the 
New  Deal  through  the  present. 

MacCregor  Burns  combines 
the  study  of  political  science 
with  the  broad  narrative  of  his- 
tory in  his  three  volume  work, 
according  to  publisher  Knopf, 
thus  endowing  American  his- 
tory with  a  new  perspective. 

Recipient  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  the  National  Book 
Award,  MacCregor  Burns  has 
published  biographies  of  P'rank- 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  John 
F.  Kennedy. 
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ANYTHMG 


Anyone  who  has  ever  wanted  to  work 
for  an  insurance  company,  and  anyone  who 
hasn^t,  should  consider  The  Travelers.  Because 
we  offer  careers  both  in  insurance  and  in  a  vari- 
ety of  other  fields  which  help  us  service  our 
wide  range  of  financial  products. 

Under  The  Travelers  umbrella,  you'll  find 
careers  in  engineering,  data  processing,  finance, 
marketing.  And  as  an  insurance  industry  leader, 
we  offer  rewarding  careers  in  actuarial  science, 
underwriting  and  sales. 

So  if  you're  wondering  who  works  for 
an  insurance  company,  over  30,000  people 
from  differing  backgrounds  are  at  work  for 
The  Travelers  right  now.  They've  chosen  us 
because  we  have  the  resources,  variety,  benefits, 
rewards  and  growth  that  make  up  the  ingredients 
for  a  bright  future. 

Travelers  representatives  will  be  visiting 
your  campus  soon.  P^or  details,  see  your  Placement 
Director  or  write  to:  Rubin  I.  Fisher,  Assistant 
Director,  The  Travelers,  Dept.  CA,  One  Tower 
Square,  Hartford,  CT  06115 

An  Kqual  Opportunity  Kniployer  M/F 
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Tracksters  triumph  in  tri-meet 
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by  Steven  J.  Serenska 

In  their  second  meet  of  the 
indoor  sea.son,  the  Williams 
Track  team  easily  ran  over 
Hamilton  and  Union  in  last 
Saturday's  three-way  competi- 
tion. Williams,  with  the  help  of 
many  fine  performances, 
scored  an  impressive  101  points 
against  Hamilton's  42  and 
Union's  26. 

In  the  running  events,  Willi- 
ams was  aided  by  the  outstand 
ing  efforts  of  Jeff  Poggi  '82  and 
Brian  Angle  '84  who  both  scored 
double  victories  in  their  events. 
Poggi  continued  his  domination 
of  the  60  meter  hurdles  with  a 
winning  time  of  7.9  seconds.  He 
later  chalked  up  another  win  in 
the  600  meter  dash. 


Angle  tied  his  per.sonal  best 
time  of  4: 28.7  to  win  the  mile  and 
added  to  that  a  victory  in  the 
1(X)0  meter  run. 

Runners  fleet 

Other  important  finishes 
were  scored  by  Bennett  Yort  '84 
who  won  the  half-mile  with  a 
time  of  2:02.6.  John  Nelson  '84 
who  easily  outdistanced  the 
pack  in  the  two  miles,  and  sprin- 
ter Tomas  Alejandro  '83,  who 
triumphed  in  a  closely  con- 
tested 60  meter  dash. 

Williams  showed  remarkable 
strength  in  sweeping  the  triple 
jump  and  the  440-yard  dash. 

In  the  field  events,  the  Eph- 
men  picked  up  valuable  points 
by  placing  1-2-3  in  the  high  jump 


and  2-3-4  in  both  the  long  jump 
and  shot  put.  "Clueless"  Bernie 
Krause  '84  relea.sed  a  come- 
from-behind  toss  early  in  the 
meet  to  win  the  35  lb.  weight 
throw,  crushing  a  strong  Union 
squad. 

Woman  wins 

In  the  women's  events,  Willi- 
ams' lone  entrant,  Liz  Marti- 
neau  '82,  easily  won  both  the 
mile  and  the  half  mile.  In  the 
mile,  her  nearest  competitor 
finished  24  seconds  behind. 

Next  Friday  evening,  Willi- 
ams plays  host  to  Springfield. 
Westfield,  and  Albany  State  in 
Towne  Field  House.  The  field 
events  begin  at  6:(K)  p.m.  and 
the  running  events  follow  at 
7:  30. 


Grapplers  pinned  by  WPI,  RPI 


by  Ted  Leon 

WPI,  a  Division  III  wrestling  powerhouse,  used 
its  large  26  member  squad  to  shut  out  RPI  and 
subdue  the  undermanned  Ephmen,  at  a  tri-meet 
Saturday  in  Troy,  New  York.  The  varsity  wres- 
tling team  was  defeated  38-10  by  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  24-17  by  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

In  the  WPI-Williams  contest,  co-captain  John 
Donovan,  a  second  place  finisher  in  New  England 
last  season,  won  his  match  in  the  126  pound  weight 
class  to  improve  his  record  to  6-0-1.  Other  Eph- 
men putting  in  excellent  performances  were 
sophomore  Chris  Woodworth,  who  improved  his 
record  to  6-0  in  the  177  pound  division,  and  Jeff 
May,  a  150  lb.  frosh  standout  (7-0) 

Despite  a  second  round  of  victories  for  Wood- 
worth  and  May,  and  a  win  in  the  142  pound  div- 


Pam  Briggs  '84,  last  year's  leading  scorer,  hears  down  on  Vale's 
goalie  during  a  scrimmage  on  Wednesday  which  \'ale  won  10-2. 
(o-captain  .Martha  Livingston  '82  tallied  both  goals  for  the  out- 
matched Ephwoiiien.  Williams  lost  again  Saturday  to  .Vliddlehury 
by  an  8-0  margin. 

The  Ephwomen  square  off  against  Skidmore  at  home  this  Saturday 
in  pursuit  of  their  first  victory  of  the  season. 


Downhillers  capture 
slopes,  X-C  prospers 


Facing  a  field  which  included 
many  U.S.  Ski  Team  members, 
the  Williams  men's  and 
women's  ski  teams  finished 
with  very  impressive  results  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Carnival  held 
this  weekend.  The  women  took 
fourth  overall  and  the  men  gar- 
nered sixth  in  the  carnival 
which  featured  only  cross  coun- 
try events. 

The  women  were  led  by  junior 
Ellen  Chandler  who  finished 
eighth.  The  men  were  placed  by 
senior  co-captain  Don  Hangen 
who  placed  seventh. 

Since  the  St.  Lawrence  Carni- 
val had  only  cross  country 
events,  the  Williams  alpine 
teams  competed  in  the  Ralph 
Townsend  Memorial  Tri-State 
Giant  Slalom  competition  held 


at  Brodie  Mountain.  Williams 
was  the  class  of  the  field,  with 
the  men  taking  first,  second  and 
third,  and  the  women  finishing 
first,  second  and  fourth.  The 
event  included  the  top  amateur 
and  collegiate  skiers  in  New 
England. 

The  highlight  of  the  competi- 
tion was  sophomore  Chris 
Eagon's  performance  which 
was  described  by  captain  Steve 
Graham  as  "probably  the  race 
of  his  life." 

Graham  took  second  and  jun- 
ior Tuck  Collins  third  for  the 
men. 

Kate  Knopp  '8.5  topped  the 
women's  field  with  teammates 
Tricia  Hellman  '82  and  Marcie 
Rubinger  '85  placing  second  and 
third. 


ision  by  Ken  Taylor  '84  ( 5-2 ) .  the  Ephs  fell  short  in 
the  RPI  contest  as  well,  lowering  their  record  to 
3-4. 

The  losses,  or  at  least  the  point  differences,  are 
largely  due  to  forfeits  the  squad  takes  upon  itself 
as  a  result  of  having  three  of  the  ten  weight 
classes  unfilled.  Head  Coach  Joe  Dailey  has  had 
to  shuffle  and  spread  the  twelve  team  members 
as  effectively  as  possible,  and  often  his  wrestlers 
have  had  to  compete  in  heavier  weight  classes. 

Nevertheless,  interest  has  surged  since  last 
year  when,  partially  because  of  injuries,  the  team 
had  only  a  handful  of  active  wrestlers  by  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  1982  squad  has  again  worked 
hard  to  successfully  overcome  a  lack  of  depth, 
and  the  future  looks  brighter  still  for  Coach  Dai- 
ley as  he  builds  from  a  base  of  talented  and  young 
wrestlers. 

Men's  B-ball 
loses  two 
games,  Ephs 
still  bounce 

Continued  from  Page  B8 

grabbing  rebounds  and  power- 
ing in  layups. 


Green  comeback 

In  the  .second  half,  however, 
the  (ireen  came  back,  playing 
tenacious  defense  and  shooting 
with  accuracy.  With  the  lead 
down  to  five.  Peck  called  a  time- 
out, but  it  had  little  effect. 

It  became  a  one-point  game 
with  less  than  three  minutes 
left,  with  both  teams  stalling 
and  looking  for  the  good  shot. 

Down  by  one  with  ten  seconds 
left.  Dartmouth  lost  the  ball. 
But  oneof  their  players  picked  it 
out  of  a  scramble  and  hit  a  foul 
line  jumper.  Williams,  trying  to 
go  from  base  line  to  basket  in 
four  seconds,  could  not  do 
anything. 

Coach  reconsiders 

The  starters  played  the  whole 
game  with  very  little,  and  their 
game  with  very  little  rest,  and 
their  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the 
game  may  have  been  a  factor  in 
the  loss.  "If  I  was  to  do  it 
again,"  said  Peck,  "I  might  do 
some  more  substituting.  But 
that's  hindsight." 

"It's  all  Division  III  from  here 
on."  Peck  said  with  a  smile  Sat- 
urda\  night.  "It's  good  expe- 
rience to  play  these  tougher 
teams,  because  when  we  don't 
.see  this  kind  of  quickness  in  Div- 
ison  III.  so  we'll  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the  easier  teams." 

About  Trinity,  tomorrow's 
opponent,  Peck  said.  "They're  a 
good  Division  III  team,  but  we 
are  too.  We  can  beat  them." 


"  '^%. 


*  tyi 


Freshman  Peter  Orphanos  .surges  ahead  on  his  way  to  winning  the 
HW  butterfly  event  in  the  men's  victory  over  Southern  Connecticut 
last  Saturday. 

Ephmen  swamp  depleted 
Southern  Conn,  squad 


by  Jim  Roche 

Anticipating  their  first  diffi- 
cult challenge  of  the  year  as 
they  entered  their  home  meet 
against  Southern  Connecticut 
last  Saturday,  the  men's  swim 
team  coasted  to  an  impressive 
70-43  victory. 

As  had  been  the  case  in  the 
first  three  meets,  Williams 
compiled  a  large  lead  from  the 
outset,  and  S.  Conn,  never 
really  threatened  to  take  the 
lead.  Leading  the  way  with 
individual  victories  were  .Jeff 
Mook  '83  (1:44.4)  in  the  2(K) 
freestyle,  Peter  Orphanos  '85 
(2:02.0)  in  the  200  butterfly, 
and  Michael  Regan  "82.  whose 
:21.8  in  the  50  free  nearly 
broke  the  pool  record. 

Williams  Coach  Carl 
Samuelson  was  surprised  at 
his  team's  wide  margin  of  vic- 
tory. "I  don't  feel  that  South- 
ern Connecticut  swam  as  well 
as  we  expected  them  to.  or  as 
well  as  they  arc  capable  of 
swimming.  On  the  other  hand. 
we   performed   exceptionally 


well  today  in  all  the  races,  and 
were  fired  up  to  swim  against 
some  good  competition." 

The  S.  Conn,  coaches  did 
point  out  that  they  were  miss- 
ing the  services  of  three  of 
their  strong  swimmers,  and 
that  this  had  weakened  their 
squad.  Two  had  suffered 
shoulder  injuries,  and  the 
other  had  injured  his  hip  in  an 
auto  accident. 

The  women  swimmers  were 
also  scheduled  to  swim  in  the 
meet,  but  the  Southern  Con- 
necticut women  voted  not  to 
compete  after  nearly  half  of 
their  team  had  been  placed  on 
academic  or  disciplinary  pro- 
bation. The  Williams  women 
will  resume  action  next  Satur- 
day at  Smith  at  3:(M)  p.m., 
where  Coach  Samuelson  is 
expecting  a  tough  meet.  They 
will  attempt  to  improve  their 
record  to  4-0. 

The  men  will  travel  to 
Amherst  to  take  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  11:00 
a.m. 
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Eye  playoffs 


Sports 


January  19,  1982 


Stickmen  hang  on  for  two  victories 


by  RU  h  Leavitt 

Pacod  by  a  strong  offonsivo  effort 
throughout  tho  first  half  of  tho  game,  in 
which  the  Kphs  built  up  a  commanding  5-0 
lead,  Coach  McCormick's  skaters  were 
able  to  outlast  a  scary  comeback  attempt 
by  New  England  Saturday  and  hold  on  for  a 
6-5  victor>'.  Williams  threatened  to  skate  the 
Pilgrims  right  out  of  the  rink  in  the  first  period 
and, in  the  beginning  of  the  second  period.  New 
England,  howler,  refused  to  die  and  took 
advantage  of  the  f.'phs'  sloppy  play.  McCor- 
mick's squad  has  yet  to  play  a  solid  HO  min- 
utes of  hockey. 

Dave  Calabro  '82  began  the  scoring 
parade  for  the  pucksters  halfway  through 
the  first  period  when  he  rattled  home  a  goal 
after  Bob  Brownell  'H:^  had  hit  the  post.  The 
Ephs  connected  again  less  than  three  min- 
utes later  when  ever-hustling  Skip  V'allee 
'82  forced  a  New  Elngland  defensive  error 
on  which  .senior  Greg  Jacobson  capitalized 
for  a  2-0  lead. 

Within  the  next  minute  the  Ephs  tallied 
their  third  goal  on  a  beautiful  pass  from 
John  Whelan  '82.  who  returned  to  action 
after  a  three  game  absence,  to  freshman 
Brian  Rutledge  who  fired  the  puck  home. 
The  first  period  belonged  entirely  to  Willi- 


ams and  was  marked  by  great  hustle.  esp(> 
cially  by  the  r(>juvenat(>d  Digger  line. 

The  second  peiiod  started  out  as  the  first 
had  ended— with  the  Kphs  in  control.  High 
scoring  Ed  Finn  '8;W'halked  up  his  elev(>nth 
goal  of  the  year  with  junior  Charlie  Thomp- 
son and  .Jeff  Potter  '85  garnering  assists. 

Wild  goal 

V\\'c  minutes  latei-  freshman  Pete  Dem- 
browski  and  Rutledge  combined  for  a  spec- 
tacular goal.  F^utledge  flew  down  the  left 
wing  and.  while  being  held  by  a  defense- 
man,  centered  the  puck  to  Dembrowski  who 
literally  held  off  a  defenseman  with  one 
hand  as  he  poked  the  puck  past  an  aston- 
ished I'ilgrim  goalie. 

After  that  the  p:phs  let  down  and  New 
t^ngland  picked  up  three  quick  goals.  Brow- 
nell scored  what  proved  to  be  the  winner 
with  just  two  minutes  left  in  the  period  as 
Williams  went  into  the  locker  room  with  a 
8-3  lead. 

The  third  period  saw  the  Ephs  nearly 


biothers.  \ho  Ephs  downed  the  Middlebury 
i*anthers  2-1  in  their  best  game  of  the  year 
to  dat(\  ^]d  Finn  scored  in  overtime  to 
clinch  the  victory  as  Williams  won  at  Mid- 
dlebury for  the  first  time  in  .seven  years. 
Brother  Dan  was  near  perfect  in  the  nets  as 
he  turned  away  an  amazing  46  Panther 
shots. 

Middlebury  opened  up  the  scoring  in  the 
first  period,  but  Brownell  tied  the  game  up 
for  the  Ephs  with  just  40  seconds  left  in  that 
period.  The  two  teams  battled  their  way 
through  two  .scoreless  periods  before  Finn's 
overtime  goal. 

Seeking  playoffs 

At  this  point  in  the  sea.son  the  Ephs  are  5-4 
in  Div.  II  play  and  are  battling  for  one  of  the 
four  playoff  spots  in  the  western  division. 
Top  point  getters  for  the  pucksters  as  of  this 
writing  are  juniors  Ed  Finn  and  Bob  Brow- 
nell with  16  points  a  piece  followed  closely 
by  senior  David  Calabro  with  14. 

Coach    McCormick's    line    shuffling 


blow  the  game  as  the  Pilgrims  scored  twice,     appears  to  have  been  a  success  as  the  Ephs 


with   the  second  goal  coming  when  they 
pulled  their  goalie  for  an  extra  man  at  the 
end  of  the  game.  Goalie  Dan  Unn  '84  held  on 
for  the  win. 
Led  by  fine  performances  from  the  Finn 


have  captured  their  last  two  games  for  their 
first  back  to  back  wins  of  the  season.  The 
team  travels  to  West  Point  tomorrow  and 
then  out  to  Chicago  this  weekend  for  the 
Lake  Forest  Tournament. 


Cagers  drop  pair  of 
hard-fought  contests 


by  John  Clayton 

Two  losses  in  one  week. 

But  they  weren't  just 
numbers  in  the  loss  column.  The 
Eph  hoopsters  faced  superior 
ballclubs  and  almost  beat  both 
of  them.  Saturday  night  they 
lost  to  Springfield  76-67  while 
Tuesday  they  lost  to  Dartmouth 
58-57. 

Springfield  is  in  the  top  20 
teams  in  Division  II  in  the  coun- 
try (Williams  is  Division  III  in 
basketball )  but  the  Ephs  stayed 
with  them  for  three  quarters. 

Their  biggest  problem  was 
junior  guard  Buddy  Clarke,  who 
scored  an  amazing  37  points  for 
Springfield.  Clarke  was  virtu- 
ally a  one-man  team,  scoring  on 
jumpers,  lay-ups,  and  fast 
breaks. 

Williams,  with  a  balanced 
scoring  attack  led  by  Jeff  Fasu- 
lo's  18  points,  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  Springfield  offense. 
Fasulo,  Art  Pidoriano  (15 
points  and  six  assists),  and  Al 
Lewis  (14  points)  had  good 
games  for  the  Ephmen. 

"They  were  just  a  better  team 
than  us,"  said  Coach  Robert 
Peck.  "They  were  the  best  team 
we've  played  this  year.  They 


were  quick,  they  could  jump, 
they  could  shoot,  and  they  had  a 
good  offense." 

"We  stayed  with  them  well," 
Peck  continued,  "but  then  they 
threw  a  3-2  zone  at  us  that  we 
hadn't  practiced  against,  and 
we  got  a  bit  impatient,  throwing 
up  shots  when  we  shouldn't 
have." 

Springfield  jumped  out  to 
early  leads  of  11-6  and  21-14 
before  a  seven-zip  Williams  run 
with  about  four  minutes  left  in 
the  half  gave  them  a  29-27  lead. 
The  halftime  score  was  33-31 
Springfield. 

Clarke  came  out  firing  in  the 
second  half,  scoring  13  of 
Springfield's  15  points  in  the 
first  ten  minutes  of  the  half. 

Lewis,  Fasulo,  and  center 
Steve  O'Day  '83.  brought  the 
Ephs  back  within  two,  but 
Clarke  led  Springfield  ahead  to 
victory  in  the  last  seven 
minutes. 

Both  teams  used  predomi- 
nantly zone  defenses,  as  both 
have  explosive  offenses  agai'hst 
the  man-to-man.  Williams  was 
forced  to  press  late  in  the  game 
to  get  back  some  points,  but  the 
quicker    Springfield    guards 


Senior  co-captain  Al  Lewis  uses  his  extraordinary  quicliness  to  leave 
a  Springfield  defender  in  his  tracks  during  the  Ephs'  disappointing 
loss  Saturday. 


were  able  to  break  it. 

The  Dartmouth  game  on 
Tuesday  was  a  frustrating  loss. 
Williams  had  come  off  five 
straight  road  victories  and  was 
hoping  to  please  the  home  fans. 

The  Ephs  started  out  well, 
leading  by  about  five  for  most  of 


the  first  half,  and  expanding  it 
to  eleven  early  in  the  second 
half.  Everyone  was  playing 
well,  with  Lewis,  Pidoriano.  and 
Fasulo  hitting  with  machine- 
gun  accuracy  from  outside  and 
O'Day    and    Scott    Olesen    '83 

Continued  on  Page  B7 


IM  Basketball 

(Through  January  11) 

Monday-Wednesday  League 

Team 

W 

L 

Tyler 

5 

0 

Spencer-Brooks 

3 

1 

Hopkins 

3 

1 

Garfield 

2 

9 

Morgan  Thompson 

2 

2 

Dennett 

2 

2 

•I 

Mills 

1 

East/Fayerwcather 

Lehman 

1 
1 

3 
3 
3 

Dodd 

Armstrong 

0 

Tuesday-Thursday  L 

eague 

Team 

W 

L 

Perry 

3 

0 

Sage 

3 

0 

Gladden 

2 

0 

Faculty 

2 

1 

Williams 

3 

1 

Fitch 

1 

2 

Bryant 

1 

2 

Carter 

0 

3 

Prospect 

0 

3 

Pratt 

0 

4 

Ephwomen 

upend 

Middlebury 

by  Dave  Woodworth 

Senior  co-captain  Terry 
Dancewitz  poured  in  18  points 
and  grabbed  ten  rebounds  in 
leading  the  women's  varsity 
hoop  squad  to  a  68-52  win  over 
Middlebury  on  Saturday  night. 
Frosh  forward  Kay  Lackey 
added  14  points  and  eight 
rebounds,  while  another  fresh- 
man, point  guard  Lynne  Jay- 
cobs,  chipped  in  twelve  points 
and  a  team-high  seven  steals. 

Williams  won  the  game  with  a 
tough  man-to-man  defense 
which  forced  turnovers  and  led 
to  numerous  fast-break  oppor- 
tunities. The  Ephwomen  capi- 
talized on  enough  of  them  to 
build  up  a  38-20  halftime  lead, 
which  proved  to  be  insurmount- 
able. 

Coach  Sue  Hudson-Hamblin 
was  pleased  with  the  overall 
effort  of  her  team,  and  made 
special  note  of  the  freshmen's 
contributions.  "The  freshmen 
came  through  for  us;  that  was  a 
key  factor  in  the  game.  We  had 
practiced  hard  and  it  paid  off. 
Also,  we  learned  a  lot  from  our 
mistakes  against  Clark  and 
Dartmouth." 

The  games  to  which  she 
referred  were  lopsided  losses  to 
Dartmouth  and  Clark  Univer- 
sity earlier  in  the  week.  On 
Thursday,  Clark  blew  the  Eph- 
women out  of  the  building,  win- 
ning  78-37.  Last  year's 
top-ranked  Division  III  team  in 
the  east  used  a  full-court,  man- 
to-man  press  and  excellent 
shooting  to  overpower  Wil- 
liams. 

The  home  opener  against 
Dartmouth  was  only  somewhat 
less  of  a  disaster,  as  poor  shoot- 
ing by  Williams  (15'V  from  the 
floor)  allowed  Dartmouth  to  run 
up  a  34-12  lead  at  the  half.  The 
Big  Green's  6'4"  center,  Gail 
Koziara,  scored  19  first  half 
points,  mostly  on  tip-ins,  and 
dominated  the  defensive  boards 
to  give  Dartmouth  a  lead  it 
never  relinquished.  Terry 
pancewitz  had  18  points  and 
Cathy  Evans  '83  had  ten  in  the 
losing  effort,  while  Koziara  fin- 
ished with  23  for  Dartmouth. 

Coach  Hudson-Hamblin 
admitted  that  "we  were  in  a  bit 
over  our  heads  in  the  first  two 
games,  but  I  think  that  the  expe- 
rience gained  will  prove  to  be 
valuable,  as  it  did  against 
Middlebury." 


Student- athlete  myth  torn  asunder 


by  Daniel  T.  Keating 

College  sports  are  losing  even 
the  pretext  of  being  designed  for 
the  student-athlete  at  many  big- 
time  schools. 

Federal  Judge  Miles  Lord 
recently  declared  that  Univer- 
sity of  Minnestota  basketball 
player  Mark  Hall  is  eligible  to 
play  for  the  Gophers  even 
though  he  has  not  been  admitted 
to  a  degree-granting  program 
by  the  University.  The  NCAA 
r^uires  that  all  athletes  be  on  a 
program  leading  to  a  degree. 
Hall  has  been  at  Minnesota  for 
three  years  but  is  not  eligible  to 
major  in  any  field. 

The  basis  of  the  decision  and 
the  real  death  blow  to  college 
sports  is  Judge  Miles'  distinc- 
tion between  college  students 
and  college  athletes.  Hall 
claimed  that  he  was  recruited 
as  an  athlete  and  came  to  col- 
lege only  as  a  means  of  becom- 


ing a  professional  basketball 
player.  As  such,  he  feels 
unfairly  set  upon  when  asked  to 
meet  academic  requirements. 

The  judge's  agreement  with 
this  claim  is  considered  by  most 
to  be  foolish  disregard  for  the 
rules.  In  fact,  it  is  an  honest 
appraisal  of  the  current  deplor- 
able situation  in  college  sports. 

The  NCAA  itself  recently 
declared,  when  questioned 
about  how  students  were  sup- 
posed to  attend  football  bowl 
games  which  came  during 
exams,  that  bowl  games  are 
played,  not  for  the  students,  but 
for  the  communities  in  which 
they  take  place. 

The  NCAA  is  al.so  being  threa- 
tened by  the  powerhouse 
schools  who  no  longer  want  to 
share  lucrative  TV  revenues 
with  less  prestigious  instituions. 
This  issue  could  ruin  the  NCAA 


because    they're    talking    big 
bucks. 

These  events  and  others  make 
it  very  obvious  what  has  hap- 
pened to  college  athletics.  We 
are  now  dealing  with  a  group  of 
professional  teams  who  recruit 
semi-professional  athletes. 
These  teams  are  associated 
with  colleges  and  universities 
as  a  matter  of  mutual  conven- 
ience for  both:  the  team  has  an 
automatic  battery  of  fans  and 
the  school  has  its  name  splashed 
all  over  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  two  organ- 
izations are  not. perfectly  sym- 
biotic. Good  athletes  are  not 
always  good  students  and  good 
students  are  very  rarely  good 
athletes.  So  both  groups  get  the 
people  they  need. 

It's  about  time  that  we 
stopped  ignoring  the  facts. 
Sure,  some  schools  like  Penn 
State  with  Football  Coach  Joe 


Paterno  are  known  to  hold  high 
standards  for  their  student- 
athletes.  The  problem  is  that 
these  are  the  exception  and  a 
diminishing  breed. 

If  colleges  want  to  have 
sports,  they  should  draw  the 
teams  from  the  pool  of  people 
brought  into  the  school  as  stu- 
dents. This  can  be  done,  as  Ivy 
League  schools  and  schools  like 
Williams  demonstrate. 

If  professional  teams  want 
minor  leagues  to  season  their 
athletes,  the  demand  and  sup- 
port obviously  exist  to  maintain 
them. 

So,  why  hamper  a  young  per- 
son seeking  an  athletic  career 
with  all  that  academic  stuff? 
Let's  call  our  athletes,  athletes 
and  our  students,  students  and 
stop  perpetuating  a  hypocritical 
system  which  tries  to  put  them 
in  the  same  boat,  because  both 
groups  are  suffering  for  it. 
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The  Williams  Record 


Sexual  Harassment: 
Differing  Views 

From  confusion  comes  insight 


I've  been  walking  around  in  a 
bit  of  a'confused  stupor  this  past 
week.  It  has,  however,  been  a 
very    productive    week    with 


understanding.  With  the  help  of 
some  friends  and  their  very  basic 
advice,  I  started  sifting  through 
the  opinions  of  others  in  order  to 


not-so  subtle  forms  of  racism, 
sexism  and  harassment  to  con- 
tinue. It  was  also  that  passivity 
which  allowed  the  administration 


by  Paul  Sahhah 


regard  to  what  I've  learned  about 
myself,  my  friends,  and  the  Col- 
lege community  in  general. 
Moral  number  one:  from  confu- 
sion comes  insight. 

The  discussion  generated  by 
the  "Harassment  at  Williams" 
panel  served  at  first,  to  free  my 
dormant  awareness  and  curb  the 
confusion  that  had  been  fostered 
by  rumors.  Hopefully,  the  admin- 
istration now  sees  the  pervasive 
effect  of  such  rumors.  The  panel 
itself  was  immeasurably  helpful 
in  this  respect.  As  I  sat  there  tak- 
ing in  the  mi'essages  of  the  various 
speakers,  I  realized,  as  I  did  last 
year  during  the  aftermath  of  the 
cross-burning,  that  I  had  not 
come  to  terms  with  my  views  on 


find  my  own.  The  next  step  took  a 
bit  longer,  but  I  eventually  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  through 
understanding  comes  dissatis- 
faction. I  am  dissatisfied  by  the 
way  a  small  group  of  students 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  inform 
the  media  on  their  own  without 
consulting  the  administration, 
resulting  in  terrible  publicity  for 
the  College  which  serves  abso- 
lutely no  purpose.  I  am  dissatis- 
fied that  we've  become  so 
complacent  on  this  campus  that 
sometimes  it  seems  that  only 
something  on  thosix  o'clock  news 
will  shake  us  up  and  make  us  take 
heed.  Had  the  issue  been  handled 
on  campus  by  one  of  those  ever- 
present    ad    hoc    committees. 


''My  dissatisfaction  .  .  .  stems  from  the  fact  that 
people  really  don't  communicate  here/' 


the  issue.  Communication 
seemed  to  be  the  main  message 
of  the  panel,  and  I  realized  again 
that  communication  would  help 
us  all  better  understand  the  issue 
and  therefore  deal  with  it.  So  I 
tried  communicating. 
I  found  that  from  insight  comes 


would  any  significant  impact 
upon  awareness  have  taken 
place?  Perhaps  not,  but  only  time 
will  tell  whether  the  ends  justify 
the  means. 

My  dissatisfaction  stems  from 
the  passivity  that  grips  this  cam- 
pus and  which  allows  subtle  and 


to  take  row  house  dining  away 
from  us.  and  which  may  allow  the 
administration  to  take  Winter 
Study  away  from  us. 

My  dissatisfaction  also  stems 
from  the  fact  that  people  really 
don't  communicate  here.  Sure, 
we  talk,  but  so  much  is  superfi- 
cial and  insignificant,  and  so  lit- 
tle contributes  to  growth  and 
maturity.  That  is  what  close 
friends  are  for— helping  you 
grow.  We  shouldn't  need  a  major 
incident  on  campus  to  appreciate 
the  role  of  those  we  talk  to 
everyday. 

One  can  only  hope  that  from 
dissatisfaction  comes  change. 
This  past  week  has  helped  me  to 
realize  that  real  communication 
is  the  only  way  to  destroy  the  pre- 
conceptions that,  to  some  extent, 
we  all  have.  That  kind  of  change 
is  constructive,  and  is  the  kind 
that  will  contribute  to  the 
"healthy  environment"  that  the 
College  advocates.  Though  our 
culture  may  tell  us  that  change 
will  only  bring  on  confusion,  I 
would  counter  that  from  confu- 
sion comes  insight,  understand- 
ing, perhaps  dissatisfaction,  but 
constructive  change  as  well! 


The  harassment  problem  is  overblown 


I  see  in  the  Register  this  week 
that  there  is  a  training  session  for 
counselors  to  sexually  harassed 
women  on  Monday  and  a  counsel- 


ams  is  the  Channel  10  Action 
News.  However,  from  my  expe- 
riences here,  none  of  this  is  true.  I 
can  understand  the  concern  over 


on  the  ground,  our  hands  at  our 
sides,  and  blank  expressions  on 
our  faces? 
As  to  the  pro-women  activism 


by  Steve  Farley 


ing    session    for    the    sexually 
harassed  on  Tuesday. 

I  see  on  the  Channel  10  news 
that  there  are  student  demon- 
strations against  administrative 
lethargy  in  responding  to  an 
atmosphere  of  sexual  harass- 
ment at  Williams  College. 

I  hear  Rosemarie  Tong  talking 
about  the  sexually  harassing 
nature  of  looking,  touching,  and 
other  forms  of  human  contact. 

I  hear  Tracy  Dick  state  that  we 
all  have  no  concern  for  anyone 
else,  take  no  responsibility  for 
anyone  or  anything,  and  have 
destroyed  four  years  of  her  life. 

So,  obviously,  Williams  College 
seems  to  be  a  battleground  where 
rape  is  an  everyday  occurrence 
and  all  the.  women  are  continu- 
ously exploited  as  the  adminis- 
tration turns  its  collective  back 
and  covers  its  collective  ears.  In 
all  this  chaos,  4he  Williams  Femi- 
nist Alliance  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion the  battered  Williams 
women  can  turn  to  for  help. 

This  is  the  way  it  appears  to 
disinterested  people  in  Albany 
whose  only  connection  to  Willi 


the  recent  isolated  cases  of  sex- 
ual assault,  but  if  anything  at  Wil- 
liams has  ever  been  blown  so  far 
out  of  proportion  that  the  original 
form  is  no  longer  apparent,  this  is 
it. 

Williams  has  one  of  the  least 
exploitative  atmospheres  of  any- 
where in  the  country.  The  prob- 
lem here  seems  to  be  not  one  of 


of  the  Williams  Feminist 
Alliance,  most  of  the  women 
around  campus  that  I've  talked 
with  feel  that  the  W.F.A.  is  not 
representing  their  own  view- 
points, but  is  rather  advancing  a 
set  of  viewpoints  whicji  the 
W.F.A.  believes  should  be  the 
viewpoints  of  all  the  women  on 
campus.  Those  women  do  not 
.sense  any  of  the  thick  atmos- 


"  ...  if  anything  at  Williams  has  ever  been 
blown  so  far  out  of  proportion  that  the  original 
form  is  no  longer  apparent,  this  is  it.*' 


too  much  contact  between  the 
sexes,  but  one  of  not  enough.  This 
student  body  has  immense 
respect  for  one  another  and  there 
is  already  a  certain  coolness  and 
aloofness  in  many  interpersonal 
relationships.  So  shall  we  satisfy 
Ms.  Dick  and  follow  Ms.  Tong's 
guidelines  for  avoiding  .sexual 
harassment,  and  become  a 
totally  frigid  campus  of  robotic 
self-orbital  automatons  walking 
around  the  campus  with  our  eyes 


phere  of  sexual  harassment  that 
the  W.F.A.  is  saving  them  from. 
Some  of  them  even  feel  that  a 
major  rea.son  for  the  overempha- 
sis on  the  harassment  problem  is 
an  attempt  by  the  W.F.A.  to  get 
publicity  for  itself. 

So,  let's  put  this  whole  scene 
back  into  perspective.  We  should 
remain  concerned  about  sexual 
assault,  but  let's  not  cut  off  our 
noses  to  eliminate  one  unsightly 
blemish. 
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Shifting  the  power:  women  must  say  no 
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by  Jon  Tigar 


My  uncle,  a  year  and  a  half  older  than 
me,  suggested  that  we  go  bar-hopping  in 
his  native  Greenwich  and,  not  knowing 
the  territory,  I  agreed.  The  first  two 
nights  saw  a  disgusting  amount  of  alco- 
hol consumed,  but  I  wasn't  having  a  very 
good  time.  Singles  scenes.  Sedentary 
drinking.  Boredom. 

The  third  night  we  crossed  the  New 
York  state  line  and  stopped  in  a  club/ 
disco  filled  with  locals,  students  and 
finally,  some  good,  loud  music.  In 
between  sets  of  blister-raising  garage- 
band  rock,  I  started  dancing  with  a 
woman  from  Stamford  who  worked  as  a 


I  am  too  much  of  a  pessimist  to  believe 
that  the  Women's  Movement,  faltering 
as  I  write  in  its  attempt  to  pass  the  FRA, 
has  nearly  eradicaied  the  inequality 
between  the  sexes  on  the  issue  of  social 
interaction.  Gone,  however,  are  the  days 
when  anyone,  man  oi  woman,  can  allow 
harassment  to  occur  without  not  only 
some  self-examination,  but  self- 
recrimination  as  well.  Each  of  us  has  an 
obligation  to  examine  how  we  respond  to 
pressure  from  our  peers  to  behave  in 
ways  that  perpetuate  .sexual  harass- 
ment. For  men,  the  pressure  is  very 
strong  to  conquer  at  any  cost,  adding 
notches  to  one's  belt  like  a  gunfighter. 
Friends  most  commonly  ask  only  "how 
far  did  you  get  with  hor"  as  though  one's 
ability  to  convince  women  to  sleep  with 
him  were  the  absolute  indicator  of  male 
prowess.  Women  are  told  to  submit.  "Do 
what  he  asks,"  they  are  remindt^d,  "or 
he  won't  go  out  with  you  again." 


With  Privilege  Comes  Paradox 

We  at  Williams  aro  in  a  special  posi- 
tion. We  are  isolated  from  the  pressures 
of  home;  we  have  escaped  the  formative 
years  of  prep  or  high  school  and  we  have 
yet  to  confront  the  confusing  Real  World. 
We  can  make  our  own  rules,  for  a  few 
years,  and  we  can  behave  as  we  wish. 


Intent  upon  our  educations  and  our  .social 
lives  that  we  think  it  unworthy  of  our 
time  to  ponder  the  political  problems  of 
our  campus,  much  less  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Perpetuation  of  past  wrongs 
seems    the    easiest    way    out    simply 


We  might  take  the  view,  held  by  many 
of  our  peers,  that  the  Administration 
won't  do  anything  constructive  to  solve 
the  problem,  because  it  can't  or  doesn't 
want  to,  and  talk  amongst  ourselves,  cri- 
ticize each  other  and  try  to  establish  an 


"This  is  not  the  senior  prom  and  we  are  not  newborn 
babes." 


"Sexual  harassment  serves  as  a  not-so-gentle  reminder 
to  womankind  that  men  are  in  control  not  only  of  the 
collective  libido,  but  of  society  as  well." 


secretary  during  the  week  and  hung  out 
In  clubs  on  the  weekend.  We  danced.  We 
talked.  When  I  asked  her  for  a  kiss,  she 
let  out  a  surprised  laugh.  "Why  are  you 
laughing?",  I  asked.  "Because  you're  so 
...  so  kind,"  she  replied.  "Most  men 
don't  even  ask." 

I  think  I  would  have  forgotten  that  story 
by  now.  though  it  occurred  recently,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  events  of  the  past 
week.  The  oddest  part  of  that  incident 
wasn't  her  laugh,  but  her  interpretation 
of  what  had  happened.  She  thought  my 
question  was  an  act  of  chivalry— a  tem- 
porary relinquishing  of  my  power  as  a 
male  in  deference  to  her  slight  drunken- 
ness, I  suppose,  or  a  formality— rather 
than  a  check  on  the  parameters  of  what 
she  thought  was  acceptable  behavior. 

Where  exactly  those  parameters  lie 
and  who  has  the  power  of  decision  is  the 
controversy  of  the  day,  at  least  on  this 
campus.  In  an  ongoing  relationship,  the 
power  of  decision  should  change  hands 
frequently  and  the  parameters  should 
keep  expanding  as  time  goes  by.  As  Sar- 
tre pointed  out,  the  power  to  make  deci- 
sions which  affect  our  lives  is  the  only 
real  power  we  have,  and  to  enter  into  a 
relationship  of  any  kind  is  to  willingly 
forego  at  least  part  of  that  power. 

Sexual  harassment  involves  the  usur- 
pation of  all  or  most  of  the  decision- 
making by  one  of  the  parties.  In  an 
isolated  physical  or  verbal  encounter, 
there  is  no  time  for  power  relationships 
to  evolve.  They  are  static  incidents  in 
which  the  question  of  who  has  control 
must  be  resolved  quickly.  Every  form  of 
sexual  harassment— and  Professor 
Rosemarie  Tong  clearly  established  at 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Panel  that 
harassment  includes  many  forms  of 
behavior  often  thought  harmless— from 
the  most  casual  remark  to  rape  itself 
represents  the  consummation  of  author- 
ity over  the  unwilling  victim. 

In  many  ways,  sexual  harassment 
serves  as  a  not-so-gentle  reminder  to 
womankind  that  men  are  in  control  not 
only  of  the  collective  libido,  but  of  society 
as  well.  Since  men  have  made  Life's 
Important  Decisions  for  quite  some  time 
now  ( try  forever ) ,  it  should  come  as  little 
surprise  that  women  are  often  treated 
like  valuable  resources  to  be  depleted  at 
will.  Men  have  a  hard  enough  time  fight- 
ing with  each  other  to  worry  about  dis- 
agreement from  women. 


Self-indulgence  is  oneof  the  privileges  of 
an  ivory-tower  liberal  arts  education. 

Along  with  privilege  comes  paradox. 
Men  and  women  take  the  same  classes, 
live  in  the  same  dormitories,  read  the 
same  books.  Yet  Professor  Lola  Bogyo 
reported  a  universal  feeling  in  her  sexual 
harassment  discussion  group  thai  men 
initiated  all  romantic  and  sexual  encoun- 
ters. In  an  environment  of  supposedly 
equal  intellects  many  of  us  enter  into 
unequal  relationships.  We  could  expect 
the  change  if  women  put  pressure  on 
men  by  making  advances  of  their  own, 
but  they  don't.  Prof.  Bogyo  also  noted 
that  women  expect  men  to  make  the  first 
move.  Under  that  kind  of  burden,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  men  will  continue 
to  say  and  do  things  which  women  find 
unacceptable.  : 

Changing  the  ways  we  deal  with  each 
other  will  not  be  easy.  As  with  every 
issue  on  campus,  sexual  harassment 
may  be  neglected  and,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  forgotten.  Complacency  is  the 
norm  here  because  many  of  us  are  so 


because  it  requires  the  least  effort. 
Sometimes  we  clo.se  our  eyes  and  hope 
the  problem  will  go  away;  other  times 
we  become  bored  with  an  issue,  tired  of 
discussing  it,  worn  out  from  too  much 
intellectualizing,  so  we  move  on. 

Perhaps  that  will  be  the  solution  many 
people  pursue.  Like  the  more  trivial 
issues  of  whether  dogs  should  be  allowed 
on  campus  and  the  Gifford  Committee 
report,  and  even  the  serious  matter  of 
the  cross-burning  last  year,  we  can  allow 
this  to  pass.  I  hope  sexual  harassment 
will  be  discussed  until  discussion  turns 
into  change,  and  I  hope  that  process  will 
continue  not  only  into  next  month,  or 
next  year,  but  long  after  all  of  us  have 
left  school  to  pursue  other  goals.  But  I 
doubt  that  will  happen  without  constant 
struggle.  One  year  ago  we  cancelled 
classes  and  struggled  over  the  problem 
of  racism  here  and  elsewhere,  only  to 
find  that  it  has  become  a  dead  issue  to 
those  who  are  not  its  victims. 

Everyone's  telling  jokes  about  it  now, 
even  without  thinking.  The  other  night, 
.someone  made  an  obscene  comment 
about  the  way  the  food  had  been 
arranged  on  my  plate.  "Stop  sexually 
harassing  me,"  I  said.  Everyone 
laughed  but  the  woman  on  my  right. 
"I'm  already  bored  with  sexual  harass- 
ment," she  told  me.  "I'm  sorry,"  I 
responded.  "I  guess  trivializing  the 
problem  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do  and  a 
quick  way  to  make  everyone  forget." 

"Yup,"  she  said.  "You  got  it." 

Another  solution  is  to  hope  and  pray 
that  the  Administration  will  eliminate 
sexual  harassment  alone,  without  any 
pressure  from  the  student  body.  The 
Dean's  Office,  after  all,  recommended 
suspension  for  the  violation  of  one 
defendant's  probation,  before  that  deci- 
sion was  overturned  by  the  Discipline 
Committee.  We  might  passively  allow 
the  President  and  the  Deans  to  enforce 
the  Student  Handbook's  prohibition  of 
sexual  harassment  as  they  see  fit.  It  is 
often  the  expectation  of  any  community 
that  its  governing  body  will  resolve  all 
legal  problems  on  its  own  and  ensure  the 
comrpunity's  safety. 


SIDESHOW 


by  SUTTON 


unwritten  code  of  behavior.  Professor 
David  Langton  noted  that  the  lack  of 
clear  behavioral  guidelines  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  know  when  we  are  behaving 
wrongly.  Our  collective  consciousness 
having  been  raised,  we  have  thrown  off 
the  mantle  of  sexual  repression  to  find  an 
uncomfortable  freedom  which  forces  us 
to  make  unfamiliar  decisions.  Where  to 
now? 

Certainly  not  to  specific  rules  of  con- 
duct, self-  or  other-imposed.  This  is  not 
the  senior  prom  and  we  are  not  newborn 
babes.  If  someone  must  remind  us  of  how 
to  behave,  even  our  peers,  then  we  are 
lost.  It  is  not  until  each  decides  alone  that 
harassment  is  wrong  that  we  can  effect 
any  change. 

Women  must  learn  to  say  no 

We  must  begin  to  take  power  upon  our- 
selves not  only  with  regard  to  sexual 
harassment,  but  on  every  campus  issue. 
The  Administration  and  the  Trustees  do 
not  exist  to  service  our  every  whim,  but 
persistent  and  strong  pressure  will  inev- 
itably bring  about  change.  Williams 
Against  Sexual  Harassment  has  made  a 
name  for  itself  by  using  media  publicity 
as  a  way  to  bring  about  that  kind  of  pres- 
sure. They  have  spoken  loudly  at  every 
turn  of  events.  It  is  their  hope,  and  mine 
as  well,  that  that  pressure  will  continue. 

I  agree  with  all  of  the  demands  that 
WASH  has  made  on  President  Chandler 
( a  copy  of  those  demands  is  posted  on  the 
Feminist  Alliance  board  In  Baxter  Hall). 
To  those  demands  I  would  add  that  sug- 
gested minimum  penalties  be  made 
mandatory  for  every  level  of  sexual 
harassment.  By  the  time  this  column 
appears  In  print,  a  training  session  for 
counselors  on  sexual  harassment  will 
already  have  taken  place.  I  suggest  that 
everyone  try  to  learn  what  they  can 
about  how  to  help  the  victims  of 
harassment. 

As  a  male,  the  change  I  want  most,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  effect,  Is  for  women 
to  say  "no"  whenever  they  feel  they  are 
being  forced  to  do  anything  against  their 
will.  If  women  would  alert  men  when- 
ever table  talk  becomes  too  erotic,  when- 
ever touching  is  unwanted,  then  the 
Imposing  task  of  raising  our  own  aware- 
ness would  be  much  easier.  Tracy  Dick 
spoke  eloquently  on  the  danger  of  passiv- 
ity last  Wednesday;  for  anyone  to  allow 
someone  else  to  do  something  he  or  she 
opposes  Is  to  encourage  that  conduct  to 
continue.  I  don't  know  what  It  feels  like  to 
be  a  woman  under  the  constant  pressure 
to  give  In;  I  can  admit  to  knowing  what  It 
Is  like  to  mistakenly  apply  that  pressure. 
I  got  an  idea  of  what  harassment  is  the 
other  night. 

I  picked  up  the  phone  and  a  woman 
using  a  na.sal  voice  asked  if  I  knew  whom 
I  was  talking  to.  I  didn't.  Then  she  asked 
me  if  I  was  ticklish.  As  if  coolness  under 
fire  would  rid  me  of  my  caller,  I  ans- 
wered that  it  depended  on  who  was  doing 
the  tickling.  Pause.  She  asked  if  I  knew 
how  to  do  an  adagio  dance.  I  didn't.  She 
told  me  to  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  She 
asked  me  where  1  was  going  that  night.  I 
put  the  phone  down  and  walked  away. 

For  a  while  we  may  see  mass  confu- 
sion here  on  campus;  that  would  be  a 
ht^althy  sign  that  everyone  is  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  his  or  her  own  sexual- 
ity. Hopefully  we  will  avoid  a  climate  in 
which  men  and  women  become  afraid  of 
each  other.  In  upcoming  Outlook  pages  I 
hope  to  see  more  light  shed  on  the  topic  of 
sexual  harassment. 


Burden  of  tradition 

Not  many  members  of  the  Williams  community  can  possibly 
oppose  the  WASH  demands  for  a  clearer  definition  of  sexual 
harassment,  a  proper  and  equitable  review  process  for  cases  of 
sexual  harassment,  and  adequate  counseling  and  educational  ser- 

hy  Charlie  Pardoe 


vices  for  everyone  Involved.  No  one  at  Williams  Is  In  favor  of  rape 
or  any  other  kind  of  sexual  abu.se. 

Why,  then,  has  WASH  met  with  everything  from  jokes  to  quiet 
opposition  to  open  hostility?  It  Is  accused  of  blowing  the  problem 
out  of  proportion,  of  responsibility  for  the  media's  portrayal  of 
Williams  as  plagued  by  rapists,  and  of  waging  a  vendetta  against 
men.  Perhaps.  But  at  the  root  of  the  opposition,  I  think.  Is  the  basic 
fear  that  defining  sexual  harassment  means  redefining  all  stand- 
ards for  male  and  female  behavior.  This  heavy  burden  seems  to  fall 
on  our  shoulders  just  when  many  of  us  are  first  becoming  comforta- 
ble with  our  sexuality  and  with  our  perceptions  of  ourselves  as 
individuals.  Just  as  many  of  us  do  not  have  the  strength  to  defend 
ourselves  against  sexual  harassment,  even  more  lack  the  strength 
to  reevaluate  our  perceptions  of  ourselves  within  traditional  roles.  I 
perceive  myself  as  a  protector,  provider  and  decision-maker,  and  I 
will  resist  anything  that  appears  to  threaten  that  role.  Like  many,  I 
am  Intellectually  allied  with  WASH  but  emotionally  wary  of  what 
they  want  from  me. 

We  are  all,  perhaps,  the  awkward  heirs  of  the  sexual  revolu- 
tion. Our  intolerance  of  sexual  harassment  is  the  first  step  In  deal- 
ing with  that  legacy.  Compassion  and  the  strength  to  overcome  our 
fear  of  change  Is  the  next. 


J 


Don't  abandon  the  issue 
until  it's  been  resolved 

I  suppose  I  was  wrong  to  assume  that  an  "institute  of  higher 
learning"  would  hold  students  of  higher  intelligence  and  sensitiv- 
ity. Passivity  and  the  Inability  to  make  contact  with  others  seem  to 
be  that  which  predominates  Instead. 

by  Beth  Byron 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  leave  behind  the  recent  Incident  of  alleged 
rape.  We  do  not  know  what  actually  happened,  and  to  dwell  on  this 
particular  occurrence  Is  to  destroy  the  greater  Issue  which  It  has 
brought  forth.  Day  to  day  harassment  Is  symptomatic  of  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  that  men  are  allowed  to  say  and  do  what  they  please 
to  women  and  that  women  will  encourage  this.  Men  on  campus  have 
been  heard  to  say  that  sexual  harassment  does  not  exist  here,  that  It 
Is  not  Important,  and  that  the  Issue  would  be  best  resolved  by  letting 
It  die  out.  These  people  are  wrong.  A  woman  should  not  have  to 
suffer  a  continual  barrage  of  messages  which  Invalidate  her  as  a 
female  and  as  a  person,  and  this  Is  what  sexual  harassment  does. 

(Two  days  after  the  panel  on  sexual  harassment,  a  male  stu- 
dent went  up  to  a  female  acquaintance  and  asked  her  If  she  felt 
sexually  harassed.  When  she  responded  that  she  did,  he  began  to 
pinch  her  and  ask  her  if  she  were  serious.  She  certainly  was  serious, 
and  so  should  we  all  be.)  Not  all  of  us  are  directly  endangered  by 
rape  or  undue  pressure  to  surrender  to  sexual  acts,  but  all  of  us  are 
participants  In  the  game  of  clever  remarks,  slight  grabs  and  pats 
and  pinches,  and  general  acceptance  of  the  female-as-object 
Image.  This  Is  an  Ingrained  part  of  our  lives,  and  while  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  College.  It  still  needs  to  be  addressed  at  this  College. 

We  are  a  small  community;  we  should  be  an  Intimate,  helpful 
group.  If  we  cannot  work  out  our  problems  In  such  a  small.  Ideal 
body,  how  can  we  ever  suppose  to  work  out  world  problems?  We 
sign  petition  after  petition  about  far-away  ahalrs.  yet  we  refuse  to 
realize  that  we  have  to  Improve  our  own  community,  here,  and  now. 

Treat  the  matter  of  sex  and  sexual  harassment  seriously.  Jok- 
ing in  good  fun  with  good  friends  when  the  Intention  Is  understood  Is 
wonderful;  however,  senseless,  non-productive,  ridiculing  articles 
such  as  Steve  Wlllard's  "Cutting  the  Cost  of  Free  Love"  and  off- 
hand, thoughtless  remarks  to  acquaintances  and  strangers  Is  des- 
tructive and  threatening.  (I  do  not  want  females  to  be  afraid  of 
every  male,  and  I  would  be  horrified  If  journalism  at  Williams 
stopped  the  flow  of  satirical  or  critical  pieces  which  offer  help.) 
Yet.  the  Insensltlvlty  to  the  Issue  does  result  In  continued  remarks 
and  actions,  as  If  everything  were  okay,  and  as  If  we  may  go  about 
unchanged  because  we  really  are  not  sure  what  else  to  do. 

I  suggest  that  we  learn  to  assert  ourselves.  Learn  to  say  that 
you  do  not  want  to  be  pressured.  Intimidated,  and  humiliated.  Do 
not  let  friends'  unthinking  comments  go  unchallenged.  Spend  some 
time  talking  with  others  about  this  subject,  and  see  how  It  affects  all 
your  lives.  Make  signs,  write  articles,  read  articles,  express  opin- 
ions, assert  yourself,  and  do  not  abandon  the  issue  without  a  bigger 
attempt  to  work  it  out. 

If  you  do  not  understand  why  so  many  people  are  so  upset  about 
this,  perhaps  you  need  to  learn  more  about  It  rather  than  assume  it 
Is  not  Important.  The  social  relations  on  this  campus  are  important 
enough  to  warrant  your  thought.  The  fear  we  all  hold  must  be 
looked  at  and  moved  through.  The  tension  and  defensiveness  and 
apathy  has  to  be  examined  and  resolved.  You  cannot  say  inter- 
personal relationships  do  not  affect  you;  they  do.  Do  not  forsake 
your  own  social  consciousness. 
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Students  protest  College's  actions 


About  100  students  gathered  in  front  of  Hop 
kins  Hall  last  Thursday  to  protest  the  College's 
handling  of  sexual  harassment  cases. 

Williams  Against  Sexual  Harassment 
(WASH),  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  about  30  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  presented  President  John 
Chandler  with  a  letter  outlining  five  demands 
for  administrative  action  and  reasons  for  those 
demands. 

The  rally  attracted  reporters  and  cameramen 
from  newspapers  and  radio  stations  as  far  away 
as  Boston.  On  Tuesday  WASH  notified  about  50 
New  England  media  of  the  planned  rally, 
according  to  Geoff  Mamlet  '83. 

The  letter  of  demands,  read  by  Eban  Good- 
stein  '82.  pointed  to  problems  the  group  per- 
ceives in  regard  to  sexual  assault  and 
harassment.  First,  the  Discipline  Committee 
has  no  written  rules  and  guidelines,  has  estab- 
lished no  consistent  policy  concerning  penalties 
and  keeps  its  workings  "obscure  and  myste- 
rious.' '  according  to  WASH.  They  also  cited  gen- 
eral campus  attitudes  toward  harassment. 

These  concerns,  according  to  the  letter,  led 
WASH  to  demand  the  following:  that  the  College 
"clearly  define  rape,  sexual  assault  and  sexual 
harassment,  and  establish  penalties  which 
reflect  the  seriousness  of  these  offenses." 
—that  a  temporary  procedure  be  instituted  to 
deal  with  cases  of  sexual  harassment  during  the 
Discipline  Committee  review,  and  that  the  Dis- 
cipline Committee  be  made  accountable  to  the 
student  body  for  its  actions, 
—that  current  Discipline  Committee  members 
Professor  Charles  Dew  and  Lee  Buttz  '82  be 
removed  from  the  Discipline  Review  Commit- 
tee because  "we  insist  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
these  members  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  con- 
tradictory roles  in  simultaneously  belonging  to 
both  committees." 

—that  the  College  "provide  adequate  counseling 
regarding  sexual  offense  and  appropriate  social 
behavior." 

—that  President  Chandler  respond  to  the 
demands  in  writing  and  that  he,  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
John  Reichert  and  Wayne  Wilkins.  chairman  of 
the  trustee  Committee  on  Campus  Life,  meet 
with  representatives  of  WASH  to  discuss 
Chandler's  response  and  to  "begin  a  construc- 
tive dialogue  regarding  further  action." 

Most  proposals  met  with  cheers  from  the 
crowd.  Nada  Velimirovic  '83  concluded  the  rallv 


with  a  call  for  administrative  action.  "Educa- 
tion on  purely  an  individual  basis  is  not  enough." 
she  exhorted.    'We  need  some  procedure." 

Dean  O'Connor  then  invited  interested  parties 
to  assemble  in  Brooks-Rogers  Hall  to  discuss  the 
demands  amid  shouts  of  "Words  are  not 
enough"  from  demonstrators. 

O'Connor  said  he  and  the  President  would 
study  the  demands  and  report  back  to  WASH.  He 
noted  that  he  had  no  disagreement  with  most  of 
them.  However,  he  saw  no  reason  to  remove 
current  members  of  the  Discipline  Committee 
from  the  Review  committee.  "I  do  not  share 
your  assumption,"  he  remarked,  "that  we  dis- 
trust the  present  members  of  the  discipline 
committee." 

O'Connor  also  pointed  to  what  he  considered 
misperceptions  among  students  about  discipli- 
nary procedures.  "Rape  and  assault  are  not 
charges  a  college  can  bring;  they  are  criminal 
offenses."  he  explained. 

O'Connor  asked  WASH  members  to  assist  the 
administration  by  offering  constructive  solu- 
tions to  questions  they  raised.  "We  need  to  know 
what's  wrong  with  our  (counseling 
procedures),"  he  remarked,  pointing  to  the  Col- 
lege's staff  of  two  psychologists,  eight  nurses, 
four  deans  and  chaplains.  "If  there's  an  impera- 
tive need,  of  course  the  College  will  respond." 
O'Connor  challenged  WASH  members  in  the 
audience.  "This  is  a  problem  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. Why  have  you  found  it  necessary  to  call  all 
of  the  media  in  the  Northeast?"  A  WASH  repre- 
sentative dodged  the  question,  saying,  "We  do 
not  wish  to  respond  at  this  time." 

O'Connor  said  later  that  he  had  received  at 
least  15  inquiries  from  bewildered  parents. 
"We've  been  able  to  reassure  them  that  we're 
acting  responsibly,  but  this  is  very  bad  publicity 
for  the  College." 

"I  would  like  to  know  what  their  purpose 
was."  he  continued.  "We  are  very  sympathetic 
to  many  of  their  concerns  ...  I  like  to  think  we 
would  respond  to  students  without  five  cameras 
in  our  faces." 

As  of  Saturday  WASH  had  no  collective 
response  to  O'Connor's  question.  Mamlet,  how- 
ever, gavehis  view  of  the  publicity.  "I  think  that 
the  problems  that  we  saw  in  the  College's  han- 
dling of  sexual  assault  are  problems  faced  by 
other  institutions.  These  events  would  therefore 
be  of  great  interest  and  educational  value  to 
others." 


Mystic  students  gain 
maritime  experience- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Mystic  this  past  fall,  explained, 
"We  basically  ran  the  ship." 
Because  a  twenty-four  hour 
watch  must  be  maintained,  stu 
dents  alternate  between  watch- 
ing, sleeping,  studying,  and 
cooking  in  four-hour  shifts. 
Recalled  (iaunt.  "It  takes  about 


visiting  lecturers.  In  addition  to 
classes,  students  choose  a  mari- 
time skill  to  develop  from 
among  several,  including  celes- 
tial navigation,  boatbuilding, 
and  small-boat  handling. 

Said  Sue  Marchant,  '82,  about 
her    Mystic    experience    two 


three  days  to  get  used  to  the  new 
schedule." 

On  Campus 

The  Mystic  Program  "is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Williams 
curriculum",  in  the  words  of 
Benjamin  Labaree.  Director  of 
the  Program  as  well  as  adjunct 
Professor  of  History.  He  noted 
that  the  Program  is  "designed 
to  provide  ...  a  background 
through  courses  that  focus  on 
man's  relationship  to  the  sea  in 
its  many  aspects— historical, 
literary,  artistic,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  scientific." 

Students  take  courses  in 
American  Maritime  History. 
American  Maritime  Literature, 
a  seminar  in  Marine  Policy,  and 
either  Oceanography  or  Marine 
Ecology.  The  courses  are 
taught  by  Dr.  Labaree  and  Dr. 
Wendy  Wiltse.  the  Program's 
Marine  Scientist,  as  well  as  by 


years  ago,  "The  work-load  is 
definitely  comparable  to  that  of 
Williams,  but  it's  more  like  liv- 
ing in  a  community  than  living 
on  a  college  campus.  Having  to 
do  your  own  shopping,  for 
instance,  gives  you  a  sense  of 
neighborhood." 

Accomplishment 

Labaree  reviewed  his  expe- 
rience over  the  years  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Program,  "I  find  the 
students  able  and  willing.  I 
think  they  are  both  surprised 
and  delighted  by  the  amount 
they  can  accomplish;  not  with- 
out effort,  but  without  pain.  It's 
most  enjoyable  to  teach  under 
those  circumstances." 

Marchant  asserted.  "Even  if 
you  don't  get  anything  out  of  the 
academics  (which  is  highly 
unlikely  since  everything  is 
new),  you  learn  a  lot  about  just 
plain  /iiiMK" 


Johnny's  Rent-a-Lemon 

$10  a  day 

10C  a  mile 

Will  deliver  and  pick  up  the 

cars  in  the  Williamstown  area. 

Will  rent  to  those  18  and  older. 

802-823-7272 


Foreign  students  adjust  well 
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Schmidts    Carling    Rheingold 

16  oz.  Returnable  bottles  7.49/case 
plus  2.50  deposit 

PARTY  WINE  SPECIAL! 

Bella  Vino  California  Chablis,  Burgundy, 
Rose  3  liter  jug  3.99/each 

Bring  this  ad  in  for  dOd^  off 
any  case  of  beer.  Good  through  January 
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by  Brett  McDonnell 

Foreign  students  at  Williams  generally  adjust 
well  to  college,  though  they  sometimes  have  some 
initial  language  problems,  according  to  Dorothy 
Hanson,  the  foreign  student  advisor. 

'Speaking  is  usually  not  their  problem.  Where 
trouble  comes,  when  it  comes,  is  in  paper  writ- 
ing," she  said. 

Tutoring  available 

Hanson  has  arranged  private  tutoring  for  stu- 
dents having  difficulties.  She  remarked,  "So  far 
the  problem  has  not  been  insurmountable  for  any 
of  these  students.  A  number  of  people  have 
become  interested  in  the  problem  ...  we  could  set 
up  something  a  bit  more  organized." 

Tim  Napier,  the  admissions  officer  responsible 
for  foreign  students,  noted  that  last  year  Williams 
admitted  31  foreign  students,  including  eight  per- 
manent residents  and  three  dual  citizens.  In  the 
last  two  years,  about  five  percent  of  the  freshman 
class  has  consisted  of  foreign  students. 

High  scores  required 

If  English  is  not  the  native  language  of  an  appli- 
cant to  Williams,  he  or  she  must  take  the  Test  ol 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  Willi- 
ams requires  a  600  out  of  a  possible  800  on  the 
TOEFL,  the  highest  score,  according  to  Napier, 
required  by  any  school.  The  TOEFL  tests  listen- 
ing and  writing  comprehension. 

Cultural  bias 

"The  reason  we  require  the  TOEP^L  instead  of 
the  verbal  SAT  is  because  the  verbal  SAT  is  cultu- 
rally biased,"  says  Napier. 

The  problem  for  admissions  comes  with  stu- 
dents who  do  not  have  to  take  the  TOEFL,  suchas 
those  from  China,  as  well  as  permanent  residents 
who  have  been  in  the  U.S.  for  a  while.  Some  of 
those  in  the  latter  category  might  speak  English 
at  school,  but  a  foreign  language  at  home  and  do 


well  in  school  while  doing  poorly  on  the  SAT.  In 
cases  like  this,  explained  Napier,  "We  really  go 
on  personal  interviews,  their  essay  and  the 
number  of  years  they've  studied  English." 

Napier  asserted  that  many  foreign  students 
have  excellent  English  skills.  "The  vast  majority 
of  foreign  students  come  in  here  with  skills  far  in 
excess  of  average  American  high  school  gradu- 
ates," he  added. 

Several  freshmen  contacted  agreed  with  Han- 
son and  Napier.  Aristotelis  Papadopoulos  from 
Greece  remarked:  "I  did  have  trouble  speaking 
and  writing  in  the  beginning,"  but  now  says  he 
has  improved. 

Foreign  students  a  novelty 

Surprisingly,  Victoria  Chester  from  England 
also  had  language  problems.  "My  language 
seemed  more  archaic  sometimes,"  she  remarks. 

Chester  thinks  that  as  a  foreign  student  she 
"had  it  easier  in  some  ways.  People  are  inter- 
ested in  you— you're  a  novelty."  On  the  other 
hand,  she  says  she  gets  tired  of  always  having  to 
be  "on  the  guard." 

Papadopoulos  thinks  the  TOEFL  has  some 
limited  worth.  "A  multiple  choice  test  always  has 
some  limitations,"  he  says.  "It's  not  an  absolute 
criterion,  but  it  says  something." 

More  support  questioned 

The  three  disagreed  somewhat  on  the  need  for 
greater  support  services  for  foreign  students. 
Papadopoulos  says,  "It  would  be  nice  if  we  had 
some  more  support.  Not  that  we  didn't  have  any, 
but  the  more  the  better." 

Chester  and  Ursula  Sauer,  an  American  citizen 
from  Germany,  both  say  they  personally  needed 
no  more  help.  Chester  says,  "It's  really,  really 
nice  to  have  Dorothy  Hanson  there— she's  a  fan- 
tastic person  ...  I  don't  want  to^et  too  involved  In 
the  Williams  foreign  student  organization 
because  I  came  here  to  be  with  Americans." 


Snow  removal  costs  pile  up 

Icy  hazards  mar  Williams  winters 


by  Laura  Seligsohn 

Caught  in  "a  typical  New 
England  winter,"  the  College  is 
coping  as  well  as  it  can  with  the 
winter  perils  of  snow  and  ice, 
according  to  gonoral  foreman 
of  Buildings  and  (Grounds  Ralph 
lacuessa. 

Six  groundsmen  are  responsi- 
ble for  plowing  most  of  the  roads 
and  paths  on  campus,  but,  said 
lacuessa.  "we  can't  handle  it 
all,  so  some  of  it  is  contracted  to 
plowing  and  construction  busi- 
nesses in  town." 

After  a  snowstorm,  he  esti 
mated,  "it  usually  takes  eight 
hours  to  plow  all  of  the  streets 
and  driveways  once." 

Shovels  and  sand 

Custodians  are  responsible 
for  shoveling  the  steps,  porches 
and  walkways  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  campus  build- 
ings to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Plowing  and  shoveling  are  fol- 
lowed by  sanding  to  counter  the 
slickness  of  the  ice  that  forms 
under  the  snow.  "To  date  we've 
used  93  tons  of  sand,"  lacuessa 
reported  early  last  week.  "For 
environmental  purposes,  we 
don't  use  salt,"  he  added.  How- 
ever, a  small  amount  of  salt  is 
mixed  into  the  sand  to  keep  it 
from  freezing. 

F>w  injuries 

Despite  precautions,  students 
slip  and  tumble  on  icy  patches 
daily.  Injuries,  however,  have 
been  mild  and  minimal.  Accord- 
ing to  Mary  Gangemi.  director 
of  the  Thomp.son  Infirmary 
clinic,  "Young  kids  are  pretty 
sure-footed.  I  haven't  seen  one 
student  we've  had  to  suture 
because  of  falling  on  the  ice." 

Infirmary  secretary  Nancy 
Samuelson  reported  that  the 
Infirmary  has  thus  far  seen 
"only  bruises— no  breaks  or 
sprains." 


Business  Manager  Shane 
Riorden  explained  the  extent  of 
the  College's  responsibility  for 
winter  injuries.  "Every  year  we 
experience  adverse  condi- 
tions." he  said.  "Some  people 
slip  and  fall,  ( but )  we  have  very 
few  lawsuits  against  us  for 
anything." 

Riorden  continued.  "The  only 
basis  for  anybody  claiming  the 


of  her  ankles  after  slipping. 
"My  slipping  on  the  ice  was 
(attributable  to)  a  combination 
of  the  lack  of  sand  and  my  not 
wearing  boots."  she  recalled. 

After  her  experience,  she  was 
somewhat  dismayed  that,  after 
Winter  Break  this  year,  "this 
place  was  like  a  skating  rink." 
She  is  concerned  that  "every 
one's   safety   is   being   put   on 


A  (  ollege  snowplow  springK  into  ai  tion  iifttr  one  of  the  many  storms 
that  have  deposited  a  total  of  nearly  40"  of  snow  on  campus  this  winter. 


College  responsible  is  if  it  failed 
to  do  something  ...  if  there  were 
a  hidden  hazard."  Since  the 
presence  of  the  ice  is  no  secret 
and  the  College  makes  efforts  to 
minimize  risk,  students  must 
wear  boots  and  move  cautiously 
to  avoid  accidents,  he  said. 

Safety  on  the  line 

Even  with  caution,  people  slip 
and  fall.  In  the  winter  of  her 
freshman  year.  Laura  Trava- 
glini  '82  broke  both  bones  in  one 


the  line." 

However,  David  Howe  '8.^.  a 
victim  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
not-.so-serious  ice  falls  this  win- 
ter, remarked.  "There's  not  a 
heck  of  a  lot  anyone  can  do 
about  it.  I  guess  it  is  one  of  the 
inevitabilities  of  winter  at  Willi- 
ams College." 


Survey  shows  blacks  unhappy 

by  Susan  Kandel 

Three  quarters  of  Williams'  white  student  population  would 
choose  Williams  again  if  given  the  opportunity,  while  less  than 
half  of  the  black  students  polled  would  do  so,  according  to  a 
survey  taken  last  October  for  a  political  science  course. 

Thirty-six  black  students,  M  white  students  and  31  faculty 
members  were  interviewed  as  part  of  an  omnibus  survey  taken 
in  connection  with  Political  Science  211.  "Public  Opinion  and 
Political  Behavior,"  taught  last  fall  by  Professor  Philip 
Hastings. 

"No  one  was  particularly  surprised  by  the  results,"  .said 
Hastings  of  the  disparities  expo.sed  among  the  experiences  of 
those  black  and  white  students  interviewed.  "The  results  just 
documented  what  everybody  thought  they  knew  anyway." 

Though  a  significant  percentage  of  both  white  and  black 
students  reported  feelings  of  alienation  at  Williams,  the  impres- 
sion of  isolation  appears  stronger  among  black  students,  with 
only  25  percent  claiming  they  are  able  to  speak  candidly  with 
fellow  students,  as  oppo.sed  to  a  figure  of  fi3  per  cent  among  white 
students  questioned. 

White  and  black  students  were  generally  unsure  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  encourage  a  child  of  theirs  to  attend 
Williams,  though  22  percent  of  the  black  students  polled 
responded  with  a  definite  no,  in  contrast  to  just  90  percent  of  the 
white  students.  Of  those  white  students  who  would  not  encourage 
a  child  of  theirs  to  come  to  Williams.  70  percent  attributed  this 
decision  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  small  college  over  a  large 
university,  while  70  percent  of  the  black  students  emphasized 
the  f)oor  social  environment. 

Neither  white  nor  black  students  were  particularly  enthusi- 
astic about  the  social  life  at  Williams,  with  only  one-fourth  of 
black  students  and  one-third  of  white  students  calling  it  "good." 
However,  only  four  per  cent  of  the  white  students  labelled  the 
social  life  "poor."  compared  to  44  percent  of  the  black  students. 
Hastings  said  the  fact  that  white  and  black  students  drew 
strikingly  different  conclusions  about  life  at  Williams  does  not 
reveal  anything  particular  about  students  or  the  College. 

"You'll  see  the  same  results  at  Amherst  or  any  similar  type 
of  small  institution  ...  if  you  repeated  the  survey  three  different 
times,  you'd  get  essentially  the  same  results." 

The  survey  also  contrasted  the  views  of  Williams  students, 
faculty  and  non-faculty  employees  concerning  strategic  arms 
build-up  and  nuclear  proliferation. 

"We  postulated  that  the  faculty  would  be  more  liberal  than 
the  non-faculty  employees,  and  that  the  students  would  fall 
somewhere  in  between,  and  the  results  bore  this  out,"  said 

Hastings. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  non-faculty  employees.  34  per 

cent  of  the  students  and  only  30  percent  of  the  faculty  identified 

themselves  as  conservative  politically.  Half  of  the  non-faculty 

employees  favored  arms  build-up.  as  did  28  percent  of  the  stu- 

dents  and  13  percent  of  the  faculty. 


Council  wavers  on  WASH, 
supports  lighting  increase 

by  Laura  Seligsohn 

At  last  Wednesday's  meeting,  members  of  the  College  Council 
discussed  the  controversy  over  the  College's  handling  of  sexual 
harassment  and  the  demands  articulated  by  Williams  Against  Sex- 
ual Harassment  (WASH)  at  its  January  14  rally. 

Liz  Jex  '83  argued  in  favor  of  the  demands  and  answered  repre- 
sentatives' questions  about  wording  and  implications.  The  Council 
finally  elected,  however,  not  to  support  the  demands,  but  to  support 
consideration  by  President  Chandler  of  WASH'S  concerns. 

Concern  over  lighting 

Freddy  Nathan  '83  distributed  copies  of  a  letter  to  the  admin- 
istration concerning  campus  lighting.  In  view  of  the  recent  inci- 
dents of  sexual  harassment,  the  letter  asks  that  additional  lighting 
be  installed  in  inadequately  lighted  regions  around  the  campus. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  President  Chandler,  the  deans  and  Peter 
P.  Welanetz,  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant. 

In  addition,  the  Council  heard  an  appeal  from  Ken  Talley  '82  for 
a  grant  to  finance  a  production  that  he  and  Ted  Colburn  '82  are 
organizing.  The  production,  which  will  be  the  first  totally  student 
run  production  in  Adams  Memorial  Theater,  seeks  to  "merge  a  gap 
between  dance  and  theater  that  has  existed  at  this  school." 
explained  Talley.  It  will  combine  dance  and  lighting  to  yield  dra- 
matic theatrical  effects.  TheCouncil  voted  unanimously  to  approp- 
riate $500  to  help  fund  the  production. 

Freshmen  dissatisfied 

Finally,   representative  Jan  Van  Eck  '85  reported  that  a 
number  of  freshmen  to  whom  he  had  spoken  had  expressed  dissa- 
tisfaction with  the  accommodations  for  socializing  here.  As  many 
freshmen  don't  have  living  rooms  in  their  dorms,  they  have  few 
I  meeting  places  that  are  comfortable.  Van  Eck  explained  that  this 
;  means  students  go  to  the  library,  contributing  to  the  distracting 
noise  there.  It  was  suggested  that  part  of  the  basement  of  Baxter 
'might  be  refurbished  to  accommodate  freshmen. 

Professors  Fred  Greene  and  Larry  Ciraver,  Chairmen  of  the 
[winter  Study  Review  Committee,  will  attend  tomorrow's  open  Col 
liege  Council  meeting  at  the  Log  at  7:00  p.m.  Council  President 
[Nathan  remarked,  "They've  been  very  good  about  .soliciting  stu- 
[dent  opinion  and  this  is  an  extension  of  their  commitment  to  gaining 
Student  input." 
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You  are  invited  to  attend 
a  Pre-Recruiting  Information  Session  at 

The  Log 

Thursday,  January  21,  1982 
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Williams  College  alumni  from  the  Morgan  Stanley  Investment  Banking  Division 
will  conduct  an  informal  session  to  discuss  the  two-year  financial 

analyst  program  at  Morgan  Stanley. 


Traditional  refreshments  will  be  served 
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January  19,  1982 
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Bruce  Kleffer 
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Peter  Berek 


Humanities  Endowment  names  fellows 


Three  professors  received  fellowships  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  the 
1982-83  school  year.  Michael  Bell  of  the  English 
Department  and  the  American  Studies  Program 
was  awarded  a  Fellowship  for  Independent  Study 
and  Research.  English  department  Chairman 
Peter  Berek  and  Assistant  German  professor 
Bruce  Kieffer  received  Fellowships  for  College 
Teachers. 

Bell  will  research  American  realism  for  a  book 
on  post-Civil  War  American  fiction  from  William 
Dean  Howells  to  the  present.  He  said  his  studies 
next  year  will  focus  on  . . .  "American  naturalism 
and  late  19th  century  American  fiction.  Bell 
received  his  BA  from  Yale  and  his  MA"  and  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard.  He  taught  at  Princeton  for  seven 
years  before  coming  to  Williams  in  1975. 

Berek  intends  to  study  "Realism  and  Control  in 

Elizabethan  Drama:  1586-1597."  He  will  concen- 
trate on  the  works  of  John  Lyly  and  Christopher 


Marlowe,  and  the  early  plays  of  William  Shakes- 
peare. He  plans  to  travel  to  London  and  Stratford 
upon  Avon  in  England;  Stratford,  Ontario;  and 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Wash..  D.C. 

Berek  also  received  a  National  Endowment 
Younger  Humanist  Fellowship  in  1971,  and  spent 
that  year  in  London  researching  17th  century 
English  poetic  style.  He  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  1961  and  earned  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Har- 
vard. He  came  to  Williams  in  1967,  and  served  as 
Dean  of  the  College  from  197.5  to  1978. 

Kieffer  specialized  in  German  language  and 
18th  and  19th  century  German  literature  and 
thought.  He  will  spend  next  year  in  Tuebingen, 
West  Germany,  where  he  will  examine  the  work 
of  German  writers  of  the  pre-Romantic  era  from 
1770  to  1785. 

He  received  his  B.A.  from  Columbia  College  in 
1973  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1979. 
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In  fact,  we'll  even  pay  you  $530  a  month  while  you  attend.  That's  in  addition  to 
paying  for  your  full  tuition. 

It's  all  part  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program. 
How  does  It  work? 

If  you're  selected  for  a  Physician  Scholarship-from  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force— you're  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  Reserve. 

While  you're  in  school,  you'll  have  a  chance  to  serve  46  days  a  year  on 
active  duty,  gaining  valuable  medical  experience.  After  graduation,  you  will 
serve  three  or  more  years,  the  length  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the 
Service  selected  and  years  of  scholarship  assistance  received. 

As  an  Armed  Forces  physician  you'll  receive  officer's  pay  and  benefits. 
\bu'll  also  see  a  diversity  of  patients  and  have  opportunities  to  use 
sophisticated  medical  technology. 

But  most  important,  while  you're  in  medical  school  we'll  help  pay  the  bills. 
For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon.  There's  no  obligation  whatsoever 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  receiving  rDore  information  about  an  Armed  Forces  Health 
Professions  Scholarship.  I  understand  there  is  no  obligation.  (OM) 

■    For  more  information  mail  this  coupon  to: 
Armed  Forces  Scholarships.  PO  Box  CI  776.  Huntington  Station,  NY  11746 


Check  up  to  three:    Army  D 

Nam« 


Navy  a 


Air  Force  a 


(please  print) 


.Sex- 


-Apt. 


.Stat*- 


-Zip- 


.Phone( 


Enrolled  at'. 


-SchooL 


I  graduate  In*. 


(Month  Year) 
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Harassment  panel 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ing  criminal  law,  civil  suits,  dis- 
crimination law,  the  Dean's 
office,  which  she  called  "a 
quasi-legal  system,"  counsel- 
ling and  con.sciousness-raising. 
"Theoretically  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  rape  victim  to  press 
charges,"  she  said,  "but  since 
trialsareoften  very  unpleasant, 
the  other  remedies  are 
available." 

Grievance  procedures 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  spoke  on  the  role  of 
the  Dean's  Office  and  the  Disci- 
pline Committee.  He  outlined 
the  college's  disciplinary  and 
grievance  procedures. 

Since  the  College  is  not  autho- 
rized to  deal  with  crimes,  they 
must  be  referred  to  the  authori- 
ties, he  said. 

"But  if  the  victim  is  not  wil- 
ling to  tal<e  it  to  the  authori- 
ties," he  added,  "the  incident 
can  be  dealt  with  through  the 
disciplinary  process  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  violation  of  College  laws." 
Discipline  Committee 
O'Connor  said   the  Discipli- 
nary   Committee    is    broadly 
representative  of  the  commun- 
ity  and   that   it   has  rendered 
"just  verdicts  and  appropriate 
penalties"  in  the  recent  cases  of 
sexual  harassment. 

He  added  that  the  Discipline 
Review  Committee  will  discuss 
the  issues  outlined  in  last  week's 
Record  article  and  that  the 
Committee  will  be  receptive  to 
suggestions  on  how  to  improve 
the  disciplinary  process. 

Students  might  try  respond- 
ing to  harassment  on  their  own, 
O'Connor  .suggested,  instead  of 
going  to  the  Dean  right  away 
with  a  complaint. 

"It's  worth  considering  doing 
a  little  talking,"  he  said.  "Was 
the  behavior  meant  to  harass 
and  humiliate— why  not  find  out 
first?  We  live  in  a  society  in 
which  there  is  too  little  attempt 
to  work  out  grievances  directly. 
College  life  gives  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  try  this." 

Donna  Wharton  '83  said  she 
believes  the  lack  of  intimacy  at 
Williams  contributes  to  sexual 
harassment. 

"Intimacy  is  the  missing  ele- 
ment at  the  organizational  and 
interpersonal  level,"  she  com- 
mented.   "Sexual    harassment 


doesn't  get  adequate  discus- 
sion. People  only  discuss  facts, 
not  their  opinions.  If  we  could 
voice  our  opinions,  hopefully  we 
could  end  sexual  harassment  at 
Williams." 

Thomas  Costley  '82  called  for 
a  "middle  ground  between  over- 
emotionalization  and  over- 
intellectualization  in  dealing 
with  sexual  harassment." 

"Men  are  often  guilty  of  sex- 
ual  harassment  due  to 
ingrained  behaviour,"  he  said. 
"We  can  either  ignore  the  prob- 
lem, like  a  friend  of  mine  has,  or 
try  to  educate  ourselves.  Good 
intentions  do  not  resolve  sexual 
harassment  by  themselves. 

"We  shouldn't  necessarily 
condemn  ourselves,"  Costley 
noted.  "We  must  examine  sex- 
ual hara.ssment  with  calm  confi- 
dence. The  greatest  danger  Is 
exaggerating  the  problem." 

Social  context 

David  Langston,  professor  of 
English,  said  sexual  harass- 
ment at  Williams  must  be 
understood  in  a  broader  social 
context  "marked  by  white  male 
domination  and  privilege." 

"Sexual  harassment  reinfor- 
ces men's  power  and  implies 
that  men  have  a  license  to  domi- 
neer and  humilate  women,"  he 
explained. 

Langston  said  Williams  needs 
a  code  of  manners,  "not  to  dic- 
tate behaviour  but  to  mold  and 
balance  relationships."  In  the 
past,  parietal  rules,  now  abol- 
ished, served  this  purpose, 
Langston  remarked. 

"Cultural  narcissism"  is  one 
way  to  explain  sexual  harass- 
ment, he  observed. 

"Those  with  a  compulsion  to 
stare  at  others  get  a  sense  of 
identity  from  a  shared  antago- 
nistic gaze,"  he  said.  "They 
have  a  deeply  felt  need  for 
acknowledgement  that  they 
exist." 

"We  must  redefine  men's 
roles,"  Langston  concluded, 
"and  examine  our  own  complic- 
ity in  promoting  the  social  hie- 
rarchy that  condones  sexual 
harassment." 

Dean  Nancy  Mclntlre  broke 
up  the  audience  into  smaller  dis- 
cussion groups  which  met  in 
Hopkins  and  Bronfman  to  dis- 
cuss the  panelists'  comments. 


TONIGHT 

OPEN  MIKE  NIGHT 

Anyone  may  talte  the  stage.  See  or  Call 
the  manager  for  a  time  slot,  x2006 

WEDNESDAY  BUD  NIGHT  AT  THE  LOG 

Come  sample  the  "King  of  Beers"  at  discount 
prices  —  tee  shirts  and  other  prizes  also. 

THURSDAY 

The  Williams  Coffee  House  presents 

MICHAEL  COONEY 
8:00    $1  at  the  door 

FRIDAY 

Happy  Hour  4-6 

Hot  spiced  wine,  Happy  Hour  prices  and 

entertainment  by 

KOOL  AID  and  F  —  "good  old  blues" 

Don't  forget  the  Log  will  be  open 
at  3:00  for  Superbowl  Sunday 
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Hail  of  plans  floods 
Winter  Study  review 


by  Sara  Grou 

Freshman  and  Senior  semin- 
ars will  replace  standard  Win- 
ter Study  course  work  under 
tentative  proposals  from  the 
Winter  Study  Review  Commit- 
tee. A  calendar  without  Winter 
Study  is  also  included  in  the  pre- 
liminary report  that  will  be 
released  in  February.  Antici- 
pating the  report,  many  faculty 
members  have  issued  their  oWn 
Winter  Study  options. 

Twenty  hours  a  week 

The  Review  Committee's 
freshman  seminars  would 
groUp  four  or  five  sections  of 
twenty  students  each,  concen- 
trating on  a  single  topic.  Sug- 
gested topics  include  "The  Idea 
of  the  Hero,"  "Racism  and 
Third  World  Politics,"  and 
"Technology  and  Value."  Team 
teaching  is  encouraged,  and  two 
or  three  short  papers  would  be 
assigned  in  lieu  of  a  single 
extended  research  project.  To 
strengthen  the  academic  com- 
ponent of  the  seminar,  fresh- 
men would  spend  six  hours  per 
week  attending  class  and  an 
additional  fourteen  hours  of 
weekly  preparation. 

The  senior  seminars  of  the 
Review  Committee's  plan 
would  be  encouraged  but  not 
required,  and  would  follow 
atong  the  lines  of  existing  senior 
major  seminars.  Sophomores 
and  Juniors  would  continue  to 


follow  the  current  Winter  Study 
course  program. 

Grade  added 

A  grade  of  "Honors"  would  be 
added  to  the  existing  range  of 
pass,  perfunctory  pass,  and  fail- 
ure. Committee  members  sug- 
gested that  the  "Honors"  grade 
be  used  rarely,  to  recognize 
unusual  distinction. 

Review  Committee  co- 
chairman  Larry  Graver 
explained  that  the  seminar 
proposal  defines  Winter  Study 
so  that  "faculty  and  students 
coming  into  the  program  will 
know  what  it's  supposed  to  be." 

"Gang  of  21" 

Chemistry  professor  William 
Moomaw  charged  that  nothing 
came  of  a  similar  1979  attempt 
to  strengthen  Winter  Study  aca- 
demics, an  effort  he  labeled, 
"the  tinkering  of  three  years 
ago.".  Moomaw  is  part  of  an 
informal  faculty  committee 
paralleling  the  work  of  the  Win- 
ter Study  Review  Committee. 
The  faculty  group,  convened  by 
Religion  professor  Mark  Tay-. 
lor,  has  been  popularly  dubbed 
"the  Gang  of  21."  F'rofessor 
Fred  Greene,  co-chairman  of 
the  official  committee,  des- 
cribed the  ^'Gang"  as  a  "spinoff 
committee." 

"Gang"  members  have 
offered  three  proposals  to  date: 
a  faculty  research  month,  an 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Critically  acclaimed  young  trumpeter  Wynton  Marsalls  struts  his 
stuff  at  the  Jazz  Messengers  concert  last  Saturday.  Drummer  Art 
Blakey  is  In  the  background.  Review  on  page  7.  (Farlvy) 


Trustees  eye 
bank  policy, 
gym  facilities 

The  Trustees  authorized  the 
College  to  consider  building  new 
sports  facilities  and  reinstated 
Williams'  1978  policies  towards 
banks  that  lend  money  to  South 
Africa  in  their  January  meet- 
ing, President  Chandler 
announced  Sunday. 

Responding  to  dissatisfaction 
with  the  current  College  policy 
prohibiting  the  use  of  banks 
which  lend  to  the  South  African 
government,  the  Trustees  voted 
to  return  to  an  earlier  policy 
that  assesses  the  purposes  of  a 
bank's  loan. 

No  new  loans 

Williams  will  now  refuse  to 
use  banks  that  extend  new  loans 
to  the  South  African  govern- 
ment unless  the  loans  provide  a 
significant  improvement  in  con- 
ditions for  the  nonwhite  major- 
ity, Chandler  explained. 

"As  an  example,  in  1980  Cit- 
icorp made  a  loan  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing 
housing,  schools,  and  hospitals 
for  blacks,"  said  Chandler. 
"Some  people  are  bothered  by  a 
blanket  policy  that  would  put 
Citicorp  on  our  blacklist  for 
making  this  loan." 

Support  for  the  "blanket  pro- 
hibition" policy  was  expressed 
by  one  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Shareholder 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Levin  attacks  feminist  threat 


by  Julia  Geniesse 

Michael  Levin,  a  conservative  thinker  from 
the  City  College  of  New  York,  last  Tuesday  pres- 
ented his  view  that  biological  differences 
between  the  sexes  are  responsible  for  sex  roles. 
Levin  contended  that  differences  in  the  condi- 
tioning of  males  and  females  play  little  or  no 
part  in  forming  or  perpetuaftlng  those  roles.  In 
addition,  he  argued  that  feminism  is  anti- 
democratic because  it  calls  for  "equality" 
rather  than  liberty." 
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FamlBiata  a  threat 

'Feminiim  is  the  greatest  internal  ideologi- 
cal threat  of  our  age/'  »aid  Levin.  "Sameness 
Wnd  equally  are  synonymous  the  feminist 
demand  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  another 
example  of  deprivation  of  liberty." 

Levin  explained  that  while  he  is  an  for  "equal 
opportunity."  he  believes  that  feminists  ask 
instead  for  "equality."  Levin  said  he  thinks  that 
equal  opportunity  for  women  exists  now. 

Levin  argued  that  unequal  pay  for  women  in 
the  Job  market  is  the  natural  result  of  women  not 
being  as  "aggressive"  as  men.  "Women  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  business  hang  back  before  pro- 
motion. This  is  indicative  of  the  less  aggressive 
nature  of  females,  since  they  are  in  a  situation 
which  is  one  of  the  most  conducive  to 
aggression." 

Reproductive  efficiency 

Levin  asserted  that  efficiency  is  another  bio- 
logical difference  applying  directly  to  perfor- 
mance In  the  Job  market.  "The  sexes  differ  in 
motivation  and  motive,"  said  Levin.  Since 
"females  can  only  reproduce  themselves  a  few 


times,  whereas  males  can  reproduce  them- 
selves thousands  of  times,"  in  Levin's  opinion 
this  makes  men  more  efficient  performers  on 
the  Job. 


Speaking  of  early  biological  evolution.  Levin 
contended  that  "we  are  what  our  past  shaped  us 
to  be."  Differences  betweea  the  sexes  such  as 
differences  in  math  aptitude  should  not  be 
explained  away  as  a  result  of  conditioning. 
Levin  arguM. 


Illegitimate  studies 

Wonien's  studies,  asserted  Levin,  are 
"dopey."  In  his  view,  they  are  not  a  legitimate 
academic  pursuit  not  only  because  "there  has 
been  not  one  great  work  produced  (of  feminist 
literature),"  but  also  because  Women's  studies 
courses  attempt  to  "indoctrinate"  students. 

"The  educator's  Job  is  not  to  grind  axes,  but  to 
teach  the  student  about  the  world  he  or  she  is 
al>out  to  enter,"  Levin  emphasized. 

Will  send  evidence 

Levin  responded  to  questions  from  the 
audience  after  his  debate  with  Assistant  Philo- 
sophy Prof.  Rosemarie  Tong  on  "The  Future  of 
Women's  Studies"  and  after  his  talk  on  "Femi- 
nism versus  Democracy". 


During  these  periods  he  revealed  that  while  he 
is  for  coeducation,  he  is  against  affirmative 
action.  To  several  questions  after  both  talks  he 
responded.  "If  you  don't  believe  me,  send  me  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  and  I  will 
send  you  all  the  evidence  you  want." 


Security  catches  thief 

Suspect  linked  to  past  burglaries 


After  a  fifteen  mile  car  chase 
Thursday  afternoon,  Williams 
security  officers  assisted  in  the 
arrest  of  a  man  found  trespass- 
ing in  a  room  in  Currier  Hall, 
according  to  Director  of  Secur- 
ity Ransom  Jenks. 

Frank  Jackson  of  Springfield 
was  charged  on  Friday  with  two 
counts  of  possession  of  stolen 
goods,  two  counts  of  larceny 
from  a  building  and  one  count  of 
trespassing,  in  Northern  Berk- 
shire District  Court,  after  a 
necklace  and  a  ring  taken  from 
Currier  were  found  in  his  pQS- 
session.  Two  men  with  Jackson 
were  released  because  of  lack  of 
evidence. 

Past  thefts 

Jenks  said  he  Is  "reasonably 
certain"  that  these  men  are 
linked  to  the  burglaries  in  Dodd 
this  fall  and  ones  in  Bascom 
House  and  Morgan  Hall  last 
spring. 

He  explained  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  men  Involved  in  each 
case  were  almost  identical  and 
that  they  used  the  same 
methods— entering  a  room  and 
asking  the  occupant  for  a 
match.  If  the  room  was  vacant, 
Jenks  suggested,  the  men  took 
small  items  such  as  jewelry, 
cameras  and  petty  cash. 

Jenks  said  Williams  security 
first  learned  that  Jackson  and 
two  companions  were  on  cam- 
pus after  a  phone  call  from  Jon- 
athan Light  '83.  Light  reported 
to  security  that  dormmate  Nola 


Bertr'am  '83  of  Currier  had  dis- 
covered a  man  in  her  room. 
Although  he  said  he  wanted  to 
visit  a  friend  in  neighboring 
Fitch  House,  the  man  headed 
behind  the  Williamstown  Sav- 
ings Bank  where  he  joined  two 
men  waiting  in  a  parked  white 
Cadillac  convertible.  Light 
said. 

Jenks  added  that  shortly  after 
that  Security  Office  received  a 
call  from  Judy  Lewis  '85  report- 
ing a  similar  person  in  her  room 
in  Williams  Hall. 

Security  chase 

Alarm  technician  Roger 
Bouchet  then  noticed  the  Cadil- 
lac in  the  Garfield  House  park- 
ing lot.  While  Bouchet  contacted 
the  Security  Office,  the  car  left 
the  lot  and  drove  north  on  South 
Street ,  Jenks  said.  Jenks  and 
Officer  Bill  Busl,  in  the  Security 
station  wagon,  sighted  them 
near  the  Williams  Inn  and 
chased  them  south  on  route  7  at 
speeds  ranging  from  65  to  70 
miles  per  hour,  according  to 
Jenks. 

Jenks  contacted  the  Security 
Office  to  tell  them  to  alert  the 
Lanesborough  Police  and  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police. 
The  Lanesborough  Police 
pulled  th6  Cadillac  over  In 
Lanesborough  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Police  searched 
the  occupants  and  Investigated 
the  case. 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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Have  a  merry  Chri.bna« 

Let  us  assume  the  worst. 

Not  only  do  they  eliminate  Winter  Study,  but  they  tell  us  we  have  to 
take  exams  after  Christmas  break— sort  of  a  "stocking-stuffer." 

What  sounds  like  a  nightmare  to  most  students— January  exams— is 
a  very  real  possibility  if  Winter  Study  is  voted  out.  Most  students  hearing 
this  plan  talk  seriously  about  transferring.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
faculty  members  love  the  idea. The  faculty  are  the  ones  who  vote. 

We  can  complain  that  our  vacation  would  be  miseiable,  that  we 
would  have  difficulty  getting  motivated  for  exams  after  a  long  break. 
But  these  days  the  faculty  is  more  likely  to  consider  educational  purpose 
than  student  opinions. 

So  we  argue  that  January  exams  will  produce  very  negative  effects 
upon  the  educational  experience  of  the  fall  semester  and  preparedness 
for  the  spring  term. 

The  competitive  nature  of  Williams  would  inevitably  cause  many 
students  to  use  vacation  as  a  study  period,  raising  the  grade  curve  for 
everyone.  Students  would  soon  be  forced  to  Christmas  studying  just  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  class. 

A  three-week  study  period  will  allow  other  students  to  put  off  their 
reading  until  the  end  of  the  semester,  thus  hampering  class  discussion 
and  encouraging  the  "cram"  method  of  learning. 

For  the  spring  term,  January  exams  translate  into  an  unprepared 
and  poorly  motivated  faculty  and  student  body.  A  one-week  post-exam 
break  would  be  harrowing  for  professors  who  must  grade  exams,  com- 
pute final  grades,  and  prepare  for  second  semester  courses.  Tired  stu- 
dents would  have  little  energy  or  enthusiasm  for  their  new  classes. 

A  longer  break  would  be  less  stressful  but  impossible  because  of 

calendar  limits  and  the  excessive  cost  of  shuttling  to  and  from  home. 

With  January  exams,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  all  stand  to  lose. 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Tfie  heathy  workload  and  the  administration's  recent  decla- 
ration of  war  on  grade  inflation  are  the  two  most  common 
topics  of  conversation  on  the  Williams  campus.'' 

—Excerpt  from  the  soon-to-be  released 
NJ^W  YORK  TIMES  GUIDE  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Letters 


Commended 


To  the  editor: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Jonathan  Light  for  his  alertness 
and  immediate  response  to  the  plight  of  a 
member  of  his  house. 

Had  he  not  reacted  the  way  he  did  and 
with  such  dispatch  I  am  syre  that  the 
Security  department  would  not  have 
been  able  to  bring  about  the  apprehen- 
sion and  arrest  of  a  person  who  (I  have 
reason  to  believe)  has  plagued  this 
community. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  kind  of  imme- 
diate response  to  an  emergency  situation 
will  be  commonplace  among  Williams 
students  and  therefore  make  this  a  much 
safer  and  secure  community. 

Ransom  H.  Jenks,  Jr. 
Director  of  Security 

Community 


To  the  editor: 

As  a  woman  of  yellow  color,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  letter  that  was  writ- 
ten in  reaction  to  Miss  Rony's  article  on 
Asian  Americans  at  Williams. 

I  only  wish  to  stress  the  importance  of 
maintaining  an  ethnic  community's 
perspective  when  dealing  with  such 
issues  as  cultural  identity.  A  community 
perspective  requires  support  groups  or 
solidarity  among  Asian  Americans. 

Only  within  oift-  community  will  we 


find  our  history ,  our  language,  our  litera- 
ture, our  art;  if  we  reject  our  commun- 
ity, we  deny  ourselves  all  of  this,  and  we 
negate  our  own  cultural  identity.  Is  the 
only  alternative  then,  to  assimilate?  To 
me,  a  wom^n  of  yellow  color,  who  main- 
tains the  community  perspective,  assim- 
ilationis  undesirable.  It  is  an  idea  that  is 
racist  because  it  requires  conforming  to 
the  norm— eventual  integration  of  the 
dominant  white  culture,  and  this,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  big  compromise  in  our 
identity  as  Asian  Americans.  But  why 
should  maturity  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  individual  has 
assimilated  into  American  culture?  The 
Japanese  Americans  once  leaned  heav- 
ily toward  assimilation  and  look  what 
happened— they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  carted  off  to  concentration  camps. 
They  destroyed  anything  that  was  too 
"Japanesey,"  burning  books  and  art, 
even  refusing  to  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage. They  were  shamed  into  silence, 
only  because  they  condemned  them- 
selves for  being  what  they  are— yellow. 
And  the  Japanese  Americans  still  con- 
tinue to  feel  the  psychological  impact  of 
this  experience  even  today.  That  is 
something  the  assimilationist  view  does 
not  take  into  account. 

The  assimilationist  attitude  is:  Keep 
pushing  on  and«ssimilate,  because  "like 
it  or  not",  you  are  here  in  America,  and  if 
yo  can'i  din  «'•  ''•♦'"  K**'  ''»*' '"'" '>"' 'The  fact 
is  if  people  of  color  make  waves,  we  are 
going  to  get  shot  down  and  told  to  go  back 
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where  we  came  from,  as  if  we  had  less 
right  to  be  here  than  anyone  else. 
Because  of  our  skin  color,  we  are  seen  as 
second  class  citizens. 

The  pressure  to  assimilate  is  real  and 
intense.  I  was  conscious  of  it  from  the 
time  I  was  five.  In  kindergarten  one  day, 
I  was  made  to  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
classroom  all  by  myself  as  a  form  of 
punishment,  because  when  the  teacher 
asked  us  whether  we  had  all  eaten  a 
healthy  breakfast  that  morning,  ever- 
yone shouted,  "Bacon  and  eggs,  toast 
and  cereal,"  while  I  alone  said,  **Miso 
soup  and  rice  and  skemon."  Even  now  at 
Williams,  I  am  faced  in  my  education 
with  a  deficiency  of  courses  that  are  rele- 
vant to  my  ethnic  background.  There  is 
not  enough  offered  in  Asian  studies  and 
nothing  dealing  with  Asian  Americans. 
Though  respondents  to  Miss  Rony's  arti- 
cle believe  it  is  only  a  curricular  prob- 
lem, they  do  admit  there  is  a  need  in  this 
area.  To  me,  these  experiences  and  con- 
ditions are  a  broader  reflection  of  white 
cultural  hegemony.  Hiring  one  more  Chi- 
nese scholar  at  Williams,  though  an 
encouraging  sign,  is  still  far  from  enough 
in  terms  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Anny  HIramlne  '82 

WS  explores 

To  the  editor: 

The  mere  mention  of  the  phrase  "Win- 
ter Study"  sparks  debate  on  campus  and 
further  elaboration  often  leads  to  heated 
discussions  and  ruffled  tempers. 
Recently,  I  was  asked  by  a  Winter  Study 
skeptic  how  my  parents  reacted  to  the 
misuse  of  college  funds  on  a  frivolous 
Winter  Study  course,  specifically  the 
Environmental  Studies  trip  to  Nan- 
tucket. Let  me  defend  myself. 

First,  I  do  not  consider  travel  and  non- 
traditional  learning  as  frivolous  and  of 
no  educational  value.  Thanks  to  the  tire- 
less efforts  of  Nan  Jenks-Jay  our  group 
explored  ail  aspects  of  Nantucket  life. 
We  met  with  a  whole  spectrum  of  Nan- 
tucketers,  from  dilettante  inventors  to 
shellfish  biologists  to  daredevil  fisher- 
men. We  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the 
island  and  learned  its  natural  history, 
geology,  and  the  effects  of  coastal  pro- 
cesses on  the  land.  Each  of  us  pursued 
his  own  independent  research  using  the 
three  town  libraries,  several  museums, 
and  the  knowledge  of  local  experts. 

My  antagonist,  who  is  a  professor  at 


Williams,  told  me  I  could  go  to  Nantucket 
any  time,  and  as  the  parent  and  benefac- 
tor of  five  college  graduates  he  saw  no 
use  for  what  he  considered  an  expensive 
vacation.  In  fact,  my  parents  encour- 
aged me  to  choose  a  unique  Winter 
Study,  outside  of  the  range  of  my  normal  \ 
academic  interests.  My  father  teaches 
English  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  and 
contributes  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  to 
his  own  "Interterms." 

t  was  very  disappointed  at  the  reaction 
of  my  professor  and  his  failure  to  under- 
stand my  opinion  about  the  educational 
value  of  Winter  Study.  The  success  of 
Winter  Study  at  Williams  depends  on  the 
efforts  of  students  and  faculty.  Instead  of 
condemning  Winter  Study,  let's  work 
together  to  continue  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  January  semester.  If  we  all 
donate  extra  quantities  of  enthusiasm, 
motivation,  and  Initiative  Winter  Study 
can  continue  to  benefit  the  present  col- 
lege community  and  future  generations 
of  Williams  College  students. 

Sincerely, 
Betsy  Kepes  '82 


Cheap  jokes 


To  the  editors: 

The  Record's  editorial  of  January  12, 
1982  states  that  "satire,  plain  humor,  and 
serious  commentary  are  all  welcome" 
on  the  new  Op -Ed  page.  I  wonder,  then, 
why  Steve  Wlllard's  "Cutting  the  Costs 
of  Free  Love."  was  printed  on  this  page, 
for  cheap  jokes  about  contraception  and 
its  availability  at  Williams  are  neither 
satire,  humor,  nor  serious  commentary. 

While  it  is  possible  to  write  satirical  or 
humorous  pieces  about  serious  issues, 
Mr.  Wlllard's  offensive  attempt  only 
mocks  the  contraceptive  clinic  and  its 
goals. 

Susan  Edelman  '81 


Rebuke 


In  last  week's  editorial,  "Attention  at 
Any  Cost,"  the  Record  took  the  easier, 
less  responsible  course  by  falling  to  con- 
sider WASH'S  point  of  view  before  rebuk- 
ing the  group.  Had  the  editors  tried  to 
Imagine  having  been  closely  involved 
with  the  sexual  harassment  issue  for  two 
months,  as  have  most  of  the  members  of 
WASH,  they  might  have  seen  things 
quite  differently. 

Continued,  on  Page  9 
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Cookitiff  frt'nh  food  for  her  huband's  juiH  a 

drag 
So  »he  huyn  an  iniHanl  cake. 

and  shv  hurn»  a  frozen  atvak 
And  goeit  running  for  the  »ht'ller 

of  her  mother'*  little  helper 

Pith  make  me  ill. 

Winter  Study  affords  the  possibility  for 
T.V.  consumption,  and  I  have  seen 
enough  pills  on  shows  and  In  ads  lately 
that  I  am  ready  to  puke.  They  have  pills 
for  backaches,  headaches,  toothaches, 
any-klnd-of-ache;  we  have  pills  for  los- 
ing weight,  and  for  gaining  weight  In  cer- 
tain places;  you  have  pills  to  pick  you  up, 
to  bring  you  down,  to  plant  your  feet  back 
firmly  on  the  ground  (as  the  Moody 
Blues  would  sayy,  and  of  course  there 
are  vitamins,  which  alone  are  enough  to 
mak^  me  sick,  even  though  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  me.  Pills  exist  for 
things  which  my  sense  of  good  taste  pre- 
cludes writing  about.  We  have  stores 
whose  whole  business  depends  on  selling 
pills  We  have  giant  companies  that  pro- 
duce 6nly  pills.  America:  Land  of  the 
Free,  Home  of  the  Brave,  .  .  .  Haven  of 
the  Pill. 

Whenever  something  goes  wrong, 
Americans  take  a  pill.  Why?  They  are 
ugly  little  things.  Sure,  they  come  In  dif- 
ferent colors  and  shapes,  but  American 
manufacturers  always  do  a  wonderful 
Job  of  packaging.  You  can  only  do  so 
much  with  a  pill,  and  no  matter  what  you 
do,  it  Is  still  about  the  size  of  a  doodle  bug. 
But  a  few  other  things  "bug"  me  about 
puis. 

Show  me  an  average  American  who 
knows  what  pills  have  in  them.  You  have 
to  have  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  to  know 
what  they  contain,  and  what  they  do  to 
you.  Those  of  us  who  trust  ads  or  labels 
need  to  be  more  hesitant,  and  those  of  us 
who  do  not  always  trust  labels  take  the 


s  reduct] 

ugly  little  things  anyway.  Of  course, 
most  of  us  probably  never  read  the  label 
at  all. 

So,  what  do  you  do  when  you  want  a 
solution  to  a  problem,  besides  take  a  pill? 
Keep  the  problem  from  occurring.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  taking  a  pill  Is  to  elimi- 
nate that  which  necessitates  its  con- 
sumption. Vitamins  are  totally 
superfluous  and  unnecessary.  A  good 
diet  will  provide  you  with  all  you  need. 
Another  way  to  avoid  taking  pills  by 
eradicating  the  causes  Is  to  not  be  stupid. 
Strain  your  back  and  you  get  back  prob- 
lems. Hence  the  lesson:  do  not  strain 
your  back. 

The  Cool  Out 


f9 


Now,  granted,  sometimes  the  creation 
of  the  problem  is  unavoidable.  But  a  pill 
is  still  not  necessarily  the  solution.  Pills 
offer  only  ephemeral  relief,  not  a  per- 
manent cure.  With  a  headache,  transi- 
tory relief  may  be  all  that  Is  needed.  But 
the  secretary  or  college  student  on  speed 
Is  only  compounding  the  problems,  not 
challenging  the  underlying  causes.  We 
have  accepted  the  notion  that  pills,  from 
the  Innocent  ones  In  magazine  ads,  to  the 
prescription  ones  at  the  drug  store,  to  the 
secretive  ones  you  cannot  buy  legally  In 
public,  are  legitimate  cures  for  all  sorts 
of  aliments. 

A  pill  is  an  absurd  yet  significant  sym- 
bol for  our  technocratic  society.  Instead 
of  fifty  stars,  maybe  we  should  have  fifty 
pills  on  the  flag.  (That  would  of  course 
require  changing  a  few  words  here  and 
there— "The  Plll-Spangled  Banner," 
"Pills  and  Stripes  Forever,"  and  so 
forth.) 

For  one  thing,  pills  are  reductive.  "In 
this  one  small  pill  is  the  answer  to  all 
your  troubles."  A  goal  of  our  society  is  to 


make  things  simple,  and  that  usually 
means  small.  Small  computers  are  bet- 
ter than  big  ones.  Magazines  claim  to 
provide  you  with  all  the  information  you 
need  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
around  you.  (I  only  wish  our  smaller-ls- 
better  creed  applied  to  our  car  industry 
as  well,  yet  the  philosophy  endures  in  a 
convoluted  form:  "In  this  car  is  every- 
thing you  could  want  in  luxury.") 

Pills  are  also  made  for  consumption. 
The  pill  Is  thus  one  of  the  perfect  pro- 
ducts In  our  consumer  society,  t>ecause 
you  literally  consume  it.  You  do  not  use 
them  to  decorate  the  house. 

Science  through  the  pill  eliminates  ihe 
possibility  of  other  non-technological 
solutions  to  problems.  Religion,  vision, 
spiritualism— whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it— Is,  I  suspect,  an  important  part  of 
physical  health.  We  call  societies  "back- 
wards" if  they  see  some  sort  of  spiritual- 
ism as  vital  in  health.  Maybe  the 
medicine  man  knows  a  few  things  none  of 
us  do,  but  we  laugh  at  the  notion  because 
it  i^  not  scientifically  proven. 

I  recently  saw  a  magazine  ad  which 
embodied  all  the  aspects  of  a  pill  in  our 
society  which  I  am  talking  about.  The  pill 
was  l)eing  held  up  by  a  hand  as  if  on  a 
pedestal,  in  a  glorified  light.  The  pill  was 
not  only  an  answer  to  the  proposed  prob- 
lem, but  would  also  enhance  the  life  of 
the  taker.  No  alternatives  to  taking  a 
pill— this  pill— were  offered  to  the 
reader.  Good  advertising?  Yes,  maybe, 
In  terms  of  selling  the  product.  But  the 
understatements  and  subtleties  of  the  ad 
merit  greater  consideration  than  any 
casual  American  reader— or  pill-taker— 
would  ever  give. 

And  to  help  hvr  «»r»  her  way. 

gel  her  through  her  busy  day 
Ihn-lor  please,  some  more  of  these 
Outside  the  thutr,  she  ttutk  four  more 

— Rolling  Stones 


Smoke  gets 
in  my  eyes 

Some  evenings  the  paranoiac  in  me 
rises  to  the  surface.  It  lets  loose  all  the 
suspicions  and  speculations  that  I  have 
regarding  the  real  motivation  and  mean- 
ing behind  events  here— be  they  frivo- 
lous or  ominous. 

What  Is  really  at  Issue  here  at  Williams 
College  this  January  1982?  It  is  whether 
or  not  we  will  continue  to  have  the  pheno- 
menon of  Winter  Study.  In  more  lucid 
moments  that  thought  comes  through 
clearly. 


Viewpoint 


Ahfiod 


Moderation  masks  emotional  discontent 


The  speeches  by  Tom  Costley  and 
Tracy  Dick  told  us  about  more  than  just 
sexual  harassment.  Costley  recom- 
mended, on  the  one  hand,  that  we  be  "not 
too  intellectual,"  "not  too  emotional," 
effecting  communication  and  comprom- 
ise through  keeping  cool  heads,  and  eyes 
turned  toward  love  and  brotherhood. 
Tracy,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
repudiate  by  her  very  presence  these 
ideals  as  they  were  stated.  There  is  hate 
here,  she  said— undeniably,  for  she  feels 
it—  and  one  cannot  resolve  such  a  hate 
by  denying  its  existence.  In  my  opinion, 
both  Tom  and  Tracy  were  right.  Com- 
promise is  necessary,  brotherhood  desir- 
able. Additionally,  though,  emotions  of 
all  sorts  must  be  expressed  in  order  for 
resolution  and  compromise  to  be 
attained. 

I  reached  this  conclusion  through 
somewhat  shocking  circumstances.  Sit- 
ting In  the  TV  room  of  one  of  the  dormito- 
ries on  campus,  I  was  enjoying  the  sunny 
tranquility  while  quietly  reading  a  book. 
In  the  next  room,  I  heard  four  men  enter 
and  begin  playing  pool.  Though  I  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  continue  reading,  their 
remarks  soon  Impinged  upon  my  con- 
sciousness; their  content  was  enough  to 
make  me  put  down  my  book  and  listen. 
Unobserved,  as  they  thought,  they  talked 
freely  about  a  road  trip  they  were  to 
take.  Interspersing  with  their  remarks 
many  sexual  jokes,  some  harmless,  oth- 
ers not  so  harmless.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  discussion  which  was  shocking  to  me, 
as  their  polite,  public  stance  I  knew  so 
well.  Knowing  full  well  what  is  right  and 
expected  to  say,  evidently  they  would 
never  dream  of  voicing  their  real  opin- 
ions. Rather,  they  will  find  friends  who 
agree  with  them  and  huddle  over  their 
jokes  In  private. 

Does  this  not  say  something  about  the 
liberal  attitudes  we  all  profess?  It  is  easy 
to  have  an  intellectual  command  of  what 


is  right  and  proper  to  say;  another  thing 
to  feel  it.  Tom  Costley' s  words  were  so 
simple  to  agree  with  and  be  inspired  by; 
acting  them  out  would  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult. Mouthing  words  one  does  not  feel  Is 
not  only  easy,  however;  it  is  downright 
dangerous.  For  In  doing  so  one  denies  the 
far  different  passions  and  hatreds  which 
may  be  seething  below  the  surface.  Even 
illiberal  opinions  may  be  publicly  dis- 
avowed. When  Michael  Levin  came  to 

Liberal  Ideal 

speak,  many  listeners  were  shocked  and 
amused  that  such  an  Intellectual  dino- 
saur still  existed.  Though  probably  few 
of  us  here  are  so  extreme,  might  there 
not  be  many  who  feel  similarly?  Hearing 
these  opinions  expressed  outright  would 
be  far  preferable  to  turning  our  heads 
and  shutting  our  ears.  Empty  Ideals 
encourage  complacency,  and  make  the 
real  Intolerance  which  may  exist  under- 
neath. Impossible  to  fight.  Subtle  Intoler- 
ance Is,  In  this  sense,  more  dangerous 
than  outright  prejudice. 

Furthermore,  the  liberal  Ideal  of  hap- 
piness and  love  denies  emotional  dissat- 
isfaction. This  denial  Is  fostered  by  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  her,e 
toward  psychological  counseling— one  Is 
allowed  to  have  problems  only  on  Tues- 
days and  Wednesdays,  or  by  appoint- 
ment; preferably  not  at  all—  and  by  the 
students  themselves,  whose  often  facile 
optimism  denies  the  existence  of  their 
own  problems  and  those  of  their  friends. 
The  liberal  Ideal  also  suppresses  Intel- 
lectual disagreement  and  encourages 
the  hypocrisy  I  have  mentioned  above. 
In  light  of  these  problems,  should  we  not 
reassess  our  Ideals? 

Certainly  I  do  not  recommend  either 
mass  depression  and  hostility  or  an 
atmosphere  of  Intellectual  barbarism. 
Both  compromise  and  enlightenment 
are  goals  for  which  we  should  strive. 


Neither,  however,  can  be  achieved  by 
denying  all  dissatisfaction  and  illiberal 
attitudes.  We  must  face  our  problems  to 
solve  them,  and  voice  our  opinions  either 
to  t>e  dissuaded  of  them,  or  to  convince 
others  of  tlMlr  truth.  Perhaps  then  our 
optimism  would  be  meaningful,  and  our 
enlightenment  genuine. 

Moderation  and  compromise  are  dif- 
ferent: where  moderation  Ignores,  com- 
promise can  solve  a  problem.  We  must 
re-evaluate  the  liberal  Ideal  In  light  of 
this  difference.  Moderation  leaves 
strong  feelings  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion to  fester  underneath  the  surface  and, 
eventually,  explode.  Compromise  can 
release  tension  by  voicing  disparate 
opinions  In  a  reasoned  manner  and  then 
arbitrating  between  them.  Further- 
more, without  dissent,  without  extremes 
of  emotion  and  opinion,  the  liberal  Ideal 
loses  Its  meaning:  openmlndedness  and 
tolerance  must  be  felt  as  well  as  known. 


Yet  this  month  has  gone  by  without  the 
spotlight  really  being  focused  on  this 
Issue.  Winter  Study  has  faded  Into  the 
background,  giving  up  the  stage  to 
the  problem  of  sexual  harassment. 

Noi  only  did  lust  seem  rampant  on 
campus— the  authorities  were  spineless, 
powerless  to  discipline  the  perpetrators! 
Decent  people  of  both  sexes  were  the  vic- 
tims, right?  It  has  to  be  true;  It  even 
reached  the  wire  services. 

I'll  bet  you  thought  all  that  was  Impor- 
tant. A  crisis  of  our  times  In  the  truest 
sense.  The  constant  harassment  was 
wearing  us  thin.  Unable  to  concentrate 
on  anything  else,  the  College  leapt  unhes- 
itatingly Into  the  breach-intellectually, 
emotionally,  and  with  a  notable  degree 
of  creativity.  Panel  discussions,  work- 
shops, special  counseling  services;  we 
got  the  works. 

In  the  beginning  I  saw  this  month  as  a 
test  case.  If  you  had  always  wanted  to 
write  a  novel  or  get  started  on  that  Nobel 
prize  research,  do  it  this  month. Prove 
the  value  of  Winter  Study  by  making 
some  kind  of  intellectual  quantum  lump. 
Make  some  sort  of  extraordinary  cere- 
bral effort  because  there  Is  a  growing 
feeling  among  the  faculty  that  we  would 
be  t)etter  served  by  having  more  of  the 
total  immersion  that  makes  up  the  regu- 
lar semesters.   The  strung   out   mode 
brought  on  by  an  onerous  workload  is 
seen  as  the  most  productive.  Ergo,  Win- 
ter Study  should  be  scuttled,  to  our  mut- 
ual benefit. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  some  kind  of 
academic  sin  that  Winter  Study  has 
become  a  chance  to  come  up  for  air,  in 
addition  to  whatever  else  it  may  be.  I  can 
reacquaint  myself  with  the  world's  bound- 
less variety,  some  of  which  I  have  forgot- 
ten as  the  focus  slowly  narrows  from 
September  to  December. 

Now  I  can  step  back  from  the  whole 
nasty  mess  and  see  the  diversion  that  has 
t)een  sp>awned.  I  can  even  admire  the 
timing  and  the  choice  of  Issues  and  tech- 
niques which  guaranteed  enough  agita- 
tion and  rhetoric  needed  to  make  us 
forget  alx)ut  Winter  Study  as  an  issue. 

Under  the  din  of  voices  raised  In  right- 
eous anger  against  sexual  affrontery  I 
thought  I  heard  another  sound.  It  was  a 
faint,  urgent,  desperate  cry,  the 
whimper  of  a  wounded  animal.  Perhaps 
It  was  the  dying  gasp  of  the  Winter  Study 
we  knew? 

Peggy  Stevenson 
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Organizing  the  Berkshire  poor 


by  James  Foley 

The  Western  Massachusetts 
Labor  Action  has  probably 
talked  to  you  on  the  street,  in 
the  dining  halls,  at  campus 
events.  After  hearing  their  story,  if  you 
said  you  were  interested  and  volun- 
teered your  name  and  phone  number, 
they  likely  called  you,  as  many  as  two, 
six,  or  a  dozen  times.  They  start  off  by 
telling  horror  stories  about  the  suffering 
of  the  poor,  and  the  unrecognized 
worker,  and  their  immediate  assertive- 
ness  and  ambiguity  leave  many  puzzlcKl. 
Who  are  these  guys  anyway? 

WMLA  was  formed  in  the  early  1970's 
in  Adams.  Massachusetts  in  order  to 
organize  the  poor,  those  worJ<ers  who 
have  been  labeled  "unskilled,"  those  in 
communities  which  only  offer  low- 
paying,  unsafe,  temporary  jobs,  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  those  with  no  rights  or 
protection  under  existing  labor  legisla- 
tion or  the  protection  of  unionization. 
These  are  the  people  the  WMLA  calls  the 
"unrecognized  worker,"  estimated  by 
the  National  Labor  Federation  (the  par- 
ent organization  of  the  WMLA  and  sev- 
eral other  local  organizing  efforts)  to  be 
"over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  work 
force." 

To  serve  these  workers,  the  WMLA  has 
organized  several  programs  to  keep 
Berkshire  residents  alive  during  the  cold 
winter  months.  They  cut  and  distribute 
firewood  in  the  Plttsfield  and  Adams 
area,  distribute  donated  clothing  and 
food,  and  help  members,  most  of  whom 
don't  have  phones,  fight  illegal  heat  shut- 
offs  by  Massachusetts  Electric. 

Heating  is   the  biggest  concern  for 
Berkshire  residents  during  the  winter 
months.  The  WMLA  estimates  that  as 
many  as  eighty  per  cent  of  heat  cut-offs 
are  either  mistaken  or  blatantly  Illegal. 
While  other  organizations  such  as  Com- 
munity Action  often  help  mediate  and 
resolve  billing  disputes,   WMLA  often 
finds  it  necessary  to  act  as  a  policing 
body,   enforcing  payment  agreements 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  sick  and 
elderly.  Their  efforts  are  complicated  by 
Massachusetts  Electric's  understaffed 
and  often  inaccessible  complaint  office 
in  Boston. 

Little  faith  in  the  government 

Although  they  badly  need  and  grate- 
fully accept  donations,  WMLA  functions 
without  aid  from  either  the  government 
or  large,  privately  run  charities.  Recog- 
nizing the  insolvency  of  most  of  its  mem- 
bership, they  ask  an  optional  sixty-two 
cents  per  month  from  everyone,  and 
larger  donations  from  those  that  can 
afford  to  give  them.  Most  can't. 

The  donation  they  want  most  is  time, 
time  spent  in  the  community  organizing. 
Ironically,  a  large  amount  of  their  effort 


Is  expended  trying  to  get  volunteers  to 
help,  and  only  a  few  nights  or  days  per 
week  are  spent  actually  giving  help. 
Even  the  heating  battles  and  clothing 
and  food  distribution  are  not  ends  in 
themselves  — providing  short-term 
assistance  builds  a  dangerous  depend- 
ence which  can  become  damaging  as 
soon  as  the  benefits  run  dry.  In  the  words 
of  one  organizer,  "This  is  only  a  band 
aid;  we  need  to  arrange  for  permanent 
change  in  their  living  conditions." 

Despite  the  handicaps  inherent  in  self- 
reliance,  they  persist  in  their  efforts  to 
bind  the  poorest  workers  together  into  a 
united  front.  It  is  important,  they  say,  for 
workers  to  reach  political  self- 
sufficiency.  The  poor  can  no  longer 
afford  to  depend  on  the  kindness-at- 
whim  of  the  government.  Even  in  times 
of  fiscal  generosity,  money  allocated  for 
social  welfare  often  fails  to  trickle  down 
to  the  people  who  need  it  most. 

Organizing  such  an  alienated  and  dem- 


callv  incapable  of  full-time  partlcipa-  greatest  amount  of  time  to  give,  provide 

tion.  As  it  is  now.  many  of  the  full-time  the  surest  solution  to  the  problem  of 

organizers  are  in  poor  health.  understaffing.    hence    the    persistent 

In    addition.    Americans    are    more  phone  calls, 

mobile  now  than  they  used  to  be.  which  But  students  and  WMLA  organizers 

*'Due  to  the  failures  of  the  government  and  past 
organizing  efforts  (including  the  efforts  of  the  WMLA 
six  years  ago),  poor  workers  are  apt  to  place  little 
faith  in  outside  assistance/' 


hurts  the  sense  of  community  vital  to  any 
long-term  organizational  effort.  Due  to 
the  failures  of  the  government  and  past 
organizing  efforts  (including  the  efforts 
of  the  WMLA  six  years  ago),  poor 
workers  are  apt  to  place  little  faith  in 
outside  assistance.  The  WMLA  hopes  to 
instill  more  trust,  once  it  grows:  for  now, 
and  perhaps  for  good,  they  need  help 
from    more    able-bodied    and    better- 


oralized  group  brings  a  unique  set  of 

problems.  Because  they  feel  powerless,     spirited  organizers. 

many  local  residents  turn  to  alcoholism 

which,  coupled  with  unhealthy  working  Student  Involvement 

and  living  conditions,  makes  them  physi-        College  students,  who  often  have  the 
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sometimes  have  conflicting  interests. 
Though  WMLA  gives  a  full  education  in 
the  plight  of  the  poor  and  unemployed, 
teaches  members  how  to  repair  cars, 
and  teaches  how  to  organize,  they  point 
out  that  they  are  "not  into  consciousness- 
raising,  we're  into  doing  something." 

Since  a  college  student  has  chosen  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  where  his  main 
task  is  intellectual  growth  and  experi- 
mentation, as  opposed  to  full-time 
community  participation,  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  "consciousness-raising"  as  a 
way  of  dealing  with  political  and  social 
issues.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  class' 
plight,  most  of  us  here  can  only  try  to 
sympathize  from  positions  of  personal 
good  fortune,  without  any  personal  rea- 
son for  wanting  to  work  for  change. 

Instead  of  becoming  actively  Involved, 
student  volunteers  canvass  In  the  sur- 
rounding area,  help  distribute  wood,  or 
make  posters  or  phone  calls,  then  begin 
to  feel  as  though  they  don't  know  why 
they  are  helping.  Many  leave  WMLA 
feeling  somewhat  confused.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  working  In  the  interests  of  people 
who  have  lived  their  entire  lives  without 
equal  rights,  an  adequate  amount  of 
money,  or  equal  opportunity,  when  we 
have  never  been  in  such  a  position  and 
have  little  understanding  of  what  their 
Interests  are.  As  a  WMLA  organizer 
commented,  "Someone  who's  In  It  for 
altruism  or  satisfaction— they're  not 
gonna  last.  We're  doing  this  because  it 
needs*  to  be  done."  Conveying  that 
urgency  to  an  affluent  student  body  such 
as  ours  Is  difficult. 

Finally,  the  biggest  problem  faced  by 
organizers  of  all  kinds,  but  especially 
among  students,  Is  "radical  burn-out," 
the  feeling  that  change  Is  Impossible. 
With  little  support  from  co-workers,  one 
often  lacks  faith  that  he  has  enough 
power  to  effect  change. 

In  spite  of  those  problems,  the  WMLA 
presses  on.  If  they  are  successful,  the 
unrecognized  worker  will  be  recognized, 
as  a  powerful  political  force  able  not  only 
to  make  his  voice  heard,  but  to  ensure 
that  his  Interests  are  served. 

Good  luck,  folks.  It's  not  going  to  be 
easy. 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
Responsibility  who  maintained 
that  "loans  to  South  Africa  bol- 
ster Its  credit  In  the  world  for 
things  like  weapons  .  .  .  Also, 
even  If  the  loans  are  for  new  and 
better  housing  or  for  hospitals, 
these  facilities  will  be 
segregated." 

Lasell  study 

The  Trustees  also  approp- 
riated $35,000  to  study  the  need 
for  a  new  pool  and  basketball 
court.  Chandler  speculated  that 
a  40,000  square  foot  structure 
featuring  a  25  meter  pool  with  a 
separate  diving  tank  and  a  bas- 
ketball court  seating  1800  would 
alleviate  current  Lasell  gymna- 
sium Inadequacies. 

"We  are  one  of  few  Institu- 
tions without  modern  facili- 
ties," Chandler  explained. 
"Most  students  and  prospec- 
tives  are  Interested  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  facilities." 

He  added  that  Lasell  gym  was 
on  the  list  of  projects  for  the 
1970's  but  "the  plan  got 
scrapped  for  costs  and  ques- 
tions of  needs." 

The  Trustees  also  approved 
the  construction  of  an  alumni 
center  to  be  added  to  the 
Faculty  House.  Chandler  said 
he  expects  construction  to  begin 
this  spring.  The  Trustees  did  not 
authorize  the  Adams  Memorial 
Theater  addition  construction 
project,  but  Chandler  nonethe- 
less said  he  hopes  work  will 
begin  in  spring  also. 

New  Health  Director 

Chandler  also  announced  per- 
sonnel decisions.  Dr.  James 
Corklns  replaced  Dr.  Robert 
Goodell  as  Director  of  Health. 
Goodell  is  stepping  doWn  after 
fifteen  years  as  Director  to 
assume  the  title  of  physician. 
Chandler  said  Goodell  "will 
continue  to  do  some  administra- 
tive work  and  will  be  involved  as 
ever  with  medical  care.  He  felt 
he  had  been  doing  It  (directing 
the  Infirmary)  long  enough." 

Corklns  is  an  internal  medi- 
cine specialist  who  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  Medical 
School  and  spent  his  residency 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Williamstown 
Medical  Associates  for  10  years. 

Psychiatric  lielp 

Two  part  time  psychiatric 
social  workers  will  also  join  the 
Infirmary  staff.  William 
Barnette  of  the  Capital  District 
Psychiatric  Center  in  Albany 
and  Florence  Frazler,  who  has  a 
private  practice,  will  come  to 
Williamstown  on  Tuesdays  or 
Saturdays.  According  to 
Chandler,  the  two  are  "spe- 
cially trained  in  group 
counseling." 

Gerald  Nagahashl  of  the  biol- 
ogy department  and  Michael 
Wattleworth  of  the  economics 
department  submitted  their 
resignations  to  the  Trustees, 
effective  this  month. 
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Saw  you  on  the  subway-  you 
were  wearing  a  red  scarf-  I 
asked  you  which  was  the 
uptown  train  -  Contact 
SU/1847 


Sophomore  advising  set 


by  Stuart  Smith 

A  new  policy  of  sophomore  advising 
should  go  into  effect  next  semester,  follow- 
ing the  approval  of  a  motion  at  the 
December  faculty  meeting,  according  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Jill  Nassivera, 
who  chairs  the  Committee  on  Undergrad- 
uate Life  (CUL)  subcommittee  on  advis- 
ing and  student-faculty  relations. 

Under  the  new  policy  each  department 
will  select  one  or  more  faculty  members  to 
serve  as  that  department's  sophomore 
advisor.  A  list  of  all  advisors  will  then  be 
published  and  distributed  to  sophomores, 
as  well  as  being  made  available  through 
the  Registrar's  office. 

Easy  access 

According  to  Nassivera,  the  purpose  is 
to  "create  a  method  so  any  student  who 
wanted  it  would  have  easy  access  to 
advice."  Though  a  given  advisor  may  not 
be  able  to  answer  every  question,  she 
emphasized,  they  will  t)e  able  to  serve  as  a 
"starting  point,"  thus  directing  students 
to  whoever  can  answer  their  query.  Stu- 
dents will  l)e  able  to  go  to  the  advisors  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  Nassivera 
added,  with  any  questions  they  might  have 
over  "curriculum,  registration  or  pros- 
pective majors." 


Nassivera  noted  that  the  new  policy  is 
not  in  response  to  specific  complaints  and 
problems,  but  rather  is  a  "response  to 
what  seemed  to  be  a  fairly  obvious  need." 
It  will  "pick  up  the  slack  between  Fresh- 
man and  departmental  advisors,"  she 
added. 

The  new  policy  was  only  one  of  several 
originally  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, Nassivera  noted.  At  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  College  Council  in  November, 
however,  the  "different  options  were 
talked  over,  and  this  proposal  was  the  one 
everyone  thought  would  work  best." 

Sophomore  support 

Many  sophomores  said  they  think  this 
system  Is  a  good  idea,  although  most  were- 
not  sure  whether  they  would  use  It.  "I 
think  Freshman  Advisors  don't  know  very 
much  about  what  students  are  interested 
in  because  they  are  assigned  randomly," 
remarked  Laurie  Paslk  '84. 

"When  you're  a  sophomore,  you  really 
haven't  got  anyone  to  help  plan  out  a 
course  of  study.  You  may  miss  out  on 
major  requirements,  so  by  the  time  you're 
a  junior,  you  may  be  up  a  creek,"  she 
said. 


Burglar 
nabbed 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Jackson  Is  now  in  the  Berkshire  County 
House  of  Correction  because  he  was  unable 
to  raise  $1000  surety  or  $200  cash  ball, 
according  to  a  Williamstown  Police 
spokesman., 

Jenks  praises  students 

"I  am  elated  with  the  response  we  had 
from  students,"  Jenks  said.  "I  expect  that  if 
they  hadn't  made  those  immecliate  calls, 
the  College  community  would  have  suffered 
considerably  more  than  it  did." 

In  October  1981,  when  over  $1000  in  cash 
and  jewelry  was  stolen  from  Dodd  and 
Sewall  Houses,  Jenks  speculated  a  connec- 
tion to  the  Morgan  Hall  Bascom  House 
thefts  dating  from  spring  of  the  same  year. 

A  deterrent 

"We  lost  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
stuff  then,"  Jenks  said.  "I  don't  think 
they'll  be  back  .  .  .  this  arrest  will  be  a 
deterrent." 
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The 

Management  Information  Systems  Department 

of 

MORGAN  STANLEY  &  CO. 

Incorporated 


invites  all  seniors,  especially  those  pursuing  honors  degrees, 
to  a  presentation  on  our  Management  Training  Program 


Wednesday,  January  27, 1982 

The  Log 
7:00-9:00  P.JU. 


Our  program  offers  the  following  benefits: 

•  Interaction  with  innovative  and  exceptionally  talented 
securities  industry  professionals, 

•  A  chance  to  begin  a  career  in  Data  Processing  at  one  of 
Wall  Street's  leading  investment  banking  firms. 

•  Guaranteed  and  rapid  career  progression  in  a  challenging, 
fast  paced  environment. 

•  An  outstanding  compensation  program  for  those  who  meet 
the  challenge. 

Contact  the  Career  Services  Office 
for  additional  information. 

Wine  and  Cheese 
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WASH  denies  irresponsibility 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Bralnard  °"  campus,  and  boiling  it  down 

Williams    Against    Sexual  toalS-secondradionewsspotor 

Harassment  (WASH)  last  week  t^"^^^  paragraph  news  story." 

answered  Administration  offi-  ^^I,?^  ",.      ,    ..    , 

dais'  charges  of  irresponsibil  Distortion  fault  of  press 

Ity  regarding  the  press  release  Debbie   Gregg   ^2   said   the 

it  sent  to  about  50  media  groups  press  did  not  distort  the  story  at                         .    u  ,    *u    r^ 

on    Tuesday.    January    12.  Williams  any  more  than  other    ^T!"'^A^^^  A?  *^^'Pi^^  ^^^"  ? 

announcing  an  anti-harassment  stories. 

rally.  "You  can  choose  either   to 

"We  felt  the  Williams  com-  "^ver  inform  the  press  on  any- 

munity  should  know  about  the  ^^^"8  or,  when  you  do,  to  realize 

problem    of    sexual    harass-  ^*^at  it's  the  press,  and  not  the 


Goals  reevaluated 

WASH  also  reviewed  its  goals 
in  light  of  Chandler's  response 
to  harassment  questions. 
Menzer  said  WASH  plans  to 
"work  with  the  Colby  review 


ment,"  said  Jeff  Menzer  '82. 
"The  rally  was  a  newsworthy 
event.  The  Administration 
should  not  and  does  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  flow  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  media." 

Constructive  coverage 

"WASH  feels  it  did  something 
constructive,  although  many 
don't  like  the  way  the  press 
release  was  handled."  he  con- 
cluded. "But  we  thought  it  was 
the  only  way  we  could  get 
changes." 

"I  don't  think  they  gave  much 
thought  to  the  statement's 
potential  impact,"  said  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Information  Ray 
Boyer. 

He  said  the  local  newspapers 
"represented  the  issue  very 
fairly."  but  explained  that  the 
AP  and  UPI  wire  services  ran 


people  involved  in  the  story, 
that  distort  the  truth,"  she  said. 
Boyer  said   he  thought   the 
press  release  could  have  dis- 
cussed sexual  harassment  as  a 
wide-ranging    problem    in 
society  and  at  Williams  in  par- 
ticular and  that  it  could  have 
emphasized  the  attempt  to  find 
solutions  on  campus,  such  as  the 
panel  discussion.  WASH'S  press 


Office  to  better  define  sexual 
harassment  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  help  change  the  cli- 
mate on  campus  which  fosters 
sexual  harassment." 

Menzer  added  that  WASH  will 
soon  send  a  letter  to  students 
asking  them  to  encourage  the 
faculty  to  approve  the  interim 
discipline  arrangement  at  their 
February  10  meeting,  which 
would  allow  O'Connor  to  handle 
all  sexual  harassment  cases 
until  the  Colby  committee 
releases  its  recommendations 
for  changing  the  disciplinary 


WSP  proposals 


on  Thursday,  January  14,  and 
made  no  mention  of  the  panel. 
"Where  WASH  could  have 
taken  credit  for  consciousness- 
raising,  we  wound  up  with  a 
dirty  little  'cover-up'  story 
which  was  of  no  value  to 
anyone,"  Boyer  said. 

Menzer  claims  the  media  sen- 
sationalized the  issue  and  that 
WASH    members    emphasized 

....  ,  .  .     WASH'S  goals  and  the  larger 

the  story  of  sexual  harassment    155^^5  ^^  f^^ual  harassment  in 

at  Williams  in  a  very  condensed    ^^^^^y  ^^  ^^e  reporters. 

version  which,  he  suggested.        ..„  ^,^^  ,^^  Administrations 

did  not  adequately  reflect  the    ^^^  ^^  publicize  the  panel."  he 

said.  "We  didn't  want  to  hurt  or 


release  announced  only  its  rally    P^o^^ss  at  the  end  of  the  spring 

semester. 


facts. 


"Imagine  trying  to  take  this  co-opt  the  panel  by  associating 
Issue,  which  engendered  five  it  with  WASH  In  the  press 
hours  of  panel  discussion  here    release." 


Open  Lines 

Gregg  and  Susan  Smith  '82 
have  formed  a  group  called 
"Open  Lines."  which,  accord 
ing  to  Gregg,  will  offer  emo- 
tional support  and  counseling 
for  individuals  who  want  to  dis- 
cuss personal  problems  or  "hot 
issues"  on  campus,  such  as  sex- 
ual harassment  or  campus 
alcoholism. 

Although  Gregg  is  a  member 
of  WASH  and  the  Feminist 
Alliance,  she  stressed  that  Open 
Lines  is  not  associated  with 
either  group. 

"We  felt  that  as  a  counseling 
group,  Open  Lines  should  not  be 
|)oliti<all>  oriontod."  she  said. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
"extended  course"  spanning  16 
works,  and  two  14-weok  .semes- 
ters with  no  Winter  Study. 

Faculty  research  month 

Taylor  outlined  the  faculty 
month  as  a  time  for  research 
and  writing  to  develop  "effec- 
tive teachers."  Taylor's  plan  is 
based  upon  his  belief  that  "the 
most  important  resource  a  col- 
lege has  is  its  faculty."  He  did 
not  specify  what  students 
should  do  during  the  month. 

Moomaw's  alternative  is  to 
offer  an  "extended  course"  that 
would  include  the  Winter  Study 
period  as  part  of  the  regular 
semester's  work.  The  student 
could  choose  between  an 
extended  course  and  a  regular 


Qur\i\g  the  Semi-Anitual  Clearance  at 

Salvatore's 

Special  Group  of 

Capezio 

Leotards  and  Tights  are  now 

V2  PRICE 


CONCERNED  WITH  FASHION. 
FIT  AND  QUALITY 


Winter  Study  course. 

Both  the  "Gang"  and  the 
Review  Committee  are  consid- 
ering 14  "week  semesters  with 
January  final  exams.  Both 
calendar  proposals  are  similar. 

"One  great  speaker" 

Professors  Robert  Dalzell 
and  Charles  Karelis  joined  to 
present  a  "general  studies" 
curriculum  for  January.  Stu- 
dents in  their  freshman  and  jun- 
ior years  would  be  required  to 
take  a  seminar  on  a  single  topic 
drawing  from  all  three  div- 
isions. Sample  topics  include 
"The  Seas"  and  "The  12th  Cen- 
tury.' '  Students  would  remain  in 
the  same  seminar  group  for  their 
freshman  and  junior  years,  "to 
get  some  sense  of  the  difference 
that  specialized  study  makes," 
according  to  the  written  prop- 
osal. Sophomores  and  seniors 
would  be  exempt  from  any  aca- 
demic requirement  in  January. 
Karelis  added  that  College 
money  might  be  pooled  to  bring 
in  "one  great  speaker"  for  the 
seminars. 

Co-chairman  Greene  empha- 
sized that  the  proposals 
are  "merely  drafts"  of  a  final 
plan.  The-  Review  Committee 
will  evaluate  all  proposals  from 
the  College  community,  and 
subsequently  present  two  com- 
plete programs  for  a  faculty 
vote.  If  neither  program  wins  a 
60  per  cent  majority  of  the  vot- 
ing faculty.  Winter  Study  would 
retain  its  present  form. 


The  Purple  Pub 


Bank  Street 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  - 12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday,  Feb.  3 

Michelob  Light  Night 

Assorted  Micheiob  Advertising 

to  be  given  away,  9-12 


Thursday 


Vodica  Night 
Any  Vodica  drinic 
$1.00 


Friday 


JOSEPH  E.  DEVEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat.  ^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deii 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m. 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


WINTER  CLOTHING 
CLEARANCEI 

20  -  50  %  OFF 

all  winter  clothing. 


96  Water  SI. 

Open  Sundays,  Too! 


* 
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Kaos  killer  stalks  campus 


by  Jenny  Bicks 

Joe  Williams.  .V  10".  Brown  hair. 
Brown  eyes.  Normal  height.  Normal 
weight.  But  there  is  something  in  his 
eyes,  a  black,  evil  gleam.  And  in  his 
coat  pocket  he  carries  a  small  blue  plastic  gun. 
Joe  has  not  slept  in  his  room  for  three  weeks.  Joe 
is  a  professional  K.A.O.S.  player. 

The  aim  of  this  "game"  (Killing  As  Organized 
Sport)  is  sickeningly  clear:  "To  be  the  last 
remaining  assassin  in  the  field  of  enlisted  killers 
-simply,  to  kill  and  not  be  killed."  They  couldn't 
fool  me  by  calling  it  a  "sport . "  I  knew  it  for  what  it 
really  was;  an  obsession  which  had  turned  Joe 
Williams  -  smart,  alert,  good-natured  into  a  sick, 
roaming  psychopath.  With  this  in  mind  I  set  out  to 
find  the  elusive  Mr.  Williams. 

Undercover  killer 

Joe's  friends  don't  know  him  anymore.  When 
questioned,  his  roommate  stated,  "Joe  Williams? 
Nope,  doesn't  ring  a  bell."  His  bed  was  made. 
Dust  was  gathering.  That  was  O.K.,  I  had  other 
leads.  Administration  was  little  help.  Yes,  there 
was  a  Joe  Williams  registered,  but  he  had  yet  to 
arrive  at  his  Winter  Study  class. 

I  searched  undaunted,  studying  every  nook  and 
cranny  the  campus  had  to  offer.  Library  carrels, 
locker  rooms,  milk  machines,  all  proved  fruit- 
less. I  had  given  up  for  the  day  when  a  strange 


REVIEWS 


Messengers  send  a 
garbled  note 

Waves  of  both  confusion  and 
triumph  hit  me  on  Saturday 
night  as  I  watched  Art  Blakey 
and  the  Jazz  Messengers  spew 

by  Will  Layman 

out  ninety  minutes  of  undenia- 
bly driving  rhythms  on  the 
stage  of  Chapin  Hall. 

Largely,  the  music  was  a  tri- 
umph, or  at  least  should  have 
been  had  It  been  amplified  cor- 
rectly. Blakey,  the  leader  and 
drummer,  has  been  taking 
young  musicians  under  his  wing 
for  a  quarter  century  and  mold- 
ing them  into  units  that  crackle 
with  fire.  This  group,  a  sextet, 
was  as  tight  and  explosive  as 
any  Blakey  has  led.  Art's  drum- 
ming looked  effortless.  He 
hardly  took  a  solo,  but  was 
clearly  at  the  center  of  each  per- 
formance, setting  its  mood  and 
guiding  the  soloists. 

The  evening's  catalyst  though 
was  Blakey's  young,  remarka- 
ble trumpet  player,  Wynton 
Marsalis.  Only  twenty  years 
old,  Marsalis  joined  the  Mes- 
sengers a  year  ago,  has  since 
become  the  musical  director, 
having  Just  released  his  first 


album  on  Columbia.  The  trum- 
peter took  the  first  solo  of  the 
night,  and  the  audience  was  his. 
His  solos  used  leaps  and  slides 
not  expected  from  the  trumpet, 
sounding  like  Eric  Dolphy  In 
their  appropriate  angularity. 

Marsalis'  feature,  a  ballad, 
was  the  high  point  of  the  show. 
Wynton 's  sound  and  style  nego- 
tiated a  near  perfect  comprom- 
ise between  the  sounds  of 
Clifford  Brown  and  of  Miles 
Davis  that  have  dominated  jazz 
trumpet  playing  for  years  but 
have  rarely  been  molded 
together.  On  the  ballad,  Marsa- 
lis held  back  at  the  right 
moments,  playing  like  a  much 
more  experienced  musician, 
and  allowed  his  tone  to  speak  as 
loudly  as  his  choice  of  notes.  We 
were  very  lucky  to  see  Wynton 
Marsalis.  His  promise  for  the 
future  is  unlimited. 

So  much  for  the  triumph.  My 
frtistration  Is  more  compli- 
cated. Essentially,  I  couldn't 
hear  the  music.  The  tight 
ensemble  passages  that  are  the 
trademark  of  the  Messenger 
were  muddied  and  lost,  the  solos 
by  both  the  sax  players  were 
only  partially  audible,  and  the 
rhythm  section  sounding  pop- 
ping  but   rarely   streamlined. 


Nearly  all  use  of  individual 
dynamics  were  wiped  out— If 
the  horns  played  softly  we  just 
couldn't  hear  them.  I'm  not  sure 
who  or  what  Is  guilty— the  hall, 
the  sound  system  . . .  but  it  was  a 
terrible  shame.  It  sounded  as  if 
things  were  turned  up  too  loud, 
and  with  a  music  as  complex 
and  emotive  (emotive  means 
happy  and  sad)  as  jazz,  what 
needs  to  be  maximized  Is  sub- 
tlety and  NOT  VOLUME. 

Under  the  difficult  conditions 
of  sound  quality,  it  is  partially 
understandable  that  the 
audience  reacted  more  to  the 
bravura  and  drum  rolls  of  jazz 
than  to  Its  central  pulse  of  Inter- 
play and  ambivalent  emotions. 
But  jazz,  Blakey's  jazz, 
deserves  a  better  hearing.  Until 
that  time,  jazz,  a  music  that  nat- 
urally combines  the  musical 
seriousness  and  dedication 
associated  with  "Classical" 
music  and  the  emotional  Imme- 
diacy and  power  of  popular 
sounds,  seems  doomed  to  carry, 
unfairly,  the  small  audiences  of 
classical  music  and  a  lack  of 
serious  attention  on  Its 
shoulders.  With  young  players 
like  Wynton  Marsalis  on  the 
horizon,  the  time  to  start  listen- 
ing is  now. 


Seth  Rogovoy  teaches  John  Stillwell  about  cheating  and  betrayal  In  Cap  and  Bells'  production  of  "Ameri- 
can Buffalo."  ^^'"•^^•y^ 


American  Buffalo: 
Worth  the  nickel 

Secondhand  Rose  relocated  at 
Jesup  Hall?  Americana  com- 
mercialized? Early  arrlvers  to 
the  Cap  and  Bells'  production  of 

by  Rosanne  Ilario 

David  Mamet's  American  Buf- 
falo could  only  speculate  as  to 
what  was  in  store.  Sarah  Horo- 
witz's set  design,  a  colorful 
assemblage  of  discarded  junk 
on  the  shelves  of  a  used-articles 
shop,  could  not  fall  to  pique  the 
interest  of  the  audience. 

American  Buffalo  unfolds  on 
several  levels.  Three  male  char- 
acters, on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
social  ladder,  plan  a  heist  of  a 
supposedly  valuable  coin  collec- 
tion, the  tip- off  coming  from  a 
man  who  had  paid  $90  for  a 
Buffalo-head  nickel.  A  simple 
premise  such  as  this  by  Itself 
could  have  become  tedious  in  its 
reliance  on  character  develop- 
ment. Yet  because  it  wrestles 
with  some  universal  questions, 
the  premise  Instead  makes  for 
sustaining  drama.   Friendship 
and  loyalty  are  pitted  against 
the  greed  of  cut-throat  business, 
and   one   wonders   which   will 
eventually  take  priority.  In  the 
last  moments  of  the  second  act. 
In  a  rather  brilliant  and  subtle 
reworking   of  the   new  Testa- 
ment   scene   In    which   Christ 
heals  the  Roman  soldier  after 
Peter  rashly  slices  his  ear,  we 
realize  that  betrayal  Is  over- 
come by  forgiveness,  and  loy- 
alty triumphs. 

John  Stillwell  was  convincing 
in  the  role  of  Don  Dubrow.  prop- 
rietor of  the  resale  shop. 

Seth  Rogovoy  as  Teach,  Don's 
friend  and  colleague,  put  in  a 
remarkable  performance.  His 
character  propelled  the  play  as 
he  systematically  undermined 
loyalties    for    business'    sake. 

The  role  of  Bob,  Don's 
pathetic  gopher,  was  well- 
handled  by  Marc  Wolf. 
Throughout  the  play  Bob  cries 
out  for  mothering  as  a  nervous 
kid  who  aims  to  please. 

Artistic  director  Shawn  Lov- 
ley  orchestrated  an  often  grip- 
ping and  generally  satisfying 
production,  bringing  to  life  a 
slice  of  America,  a  slice  of 
human  nature. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


sensation  came  over  me.  Walking  outside  Baxter, 
I  knew  I  was  being  watched. Turning  quickly,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  periscope  sticking  out 
of  a  nearby  snowbank.  I  ran  toward  It,  but  It  was 
too  late.  I  had  been  shot. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Joe  apologized  to  me  later.  "You 
just  can't  ever  be  sure,  you  know?"  I  nodded  In 
understanding.  Joe  had  made  me  conduct  the 
Interview  In  a  closet  so  I  doubted  he  could  see  me 
nodding,  but  I  did  It  anyway.  You  have  to  humor 
these  types. 

Rules  for  murder  ^ 

Briefly,  Joe  explained  the  rules  of  the  game. 
You  are  given  the  Bio  sheet  of  another  player  with 
Information  on  physical  looks  as  well  as  hang- 
outs. You  stalk,  you  kill.  There  must  be  no  more 
than  two  witnesses  to  the  killing.  Once  killed,  your 
victim  hands  over  his  victim's  sheet  and  you  must 
now  stalk  this  player.  This  continues  until  only 
two  p)eople  remain.  Simple,  yet  deadly. 

Joe  was  In  a  tense  mood;  the  night  before  he  had 
shot  the  wrong  guy  in  the  bathroom  of  the  Log.  "It 
was  a  basic  mistake,"  he  explained. "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple look  the  same  from  the  back."  He  still  chooses 
this  location  for  the  best  kills.  "It's  the  best  place 
to  catch  guys  with  their  guard  down." 

Girls,  he  concedes,  are  harder  to  kill.  Last  week 
he  had  to  seduce  his  victim's  roommate  to  get  to 
the  top  of  her  bunk  bed.  He  waited  there  until  3: 42 
Continued  on  Page  8 

""""^  Recycling 

program 
barrels  on 

by  Derede  Arthur 

Large  barrels  In  a  comer  of 
every  dorm  are  evidence  that 
recycling  at  Williams  is  alive 
and  well— in  fact  more  so  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

Nan  Jenks-Jay  of  the  Center 
for    Environmental    Studies 
believes  the  recycling  program 
has  the  efficiency  and  breadth 
of  organization  this  year  that  it 
lacked  before.  The  program's 
goal  is  to  develop  a  consistent 
recycling  service  on  campus, 
generate   enthusiasm   among 
students  for  the  effort,  and  keep 
it  going  from  year  to  year.  The 
effort  has  met  with  notable  but 
varying  degrees  of  sud?cess,  said 
Jenks-Jay. 

Collection  sites  set  up 

The  student  Recycling  Com- 
mittee was  allocated  $1200  this 
year:  $600  from  the  College 
Council  and  $600  from  the  Pro- 
vost's Office.  The  group  tx)ught 
three  barrels  for  each  dorm 
(one  for  each  color  of  bottle 
glass),  costly  weather-proof 
rubber  containers  to  take  mate- 
rials to  collection  points  on 
campus,  and  printed  signs  for 
each  site.  The  program  also 
employs  two  work-study  stu- 
dents who  spend  a  few  hours 
each  week  with  a  truck  and 
driver  from  Buildings  and 
Grounds  taking  the  materials  to 
the  central  recycling  bins. 

Two    organizations    from 

North  Adams,  the  Northern 
Berkshire  Retarded  Citizens 
and  the  Northern  Berkshire 
Counseling  Center,  (NBCC) 
periodically  take  the  glass, 
aluminum  and  newspapers  col- 
lected to  recycling  centers  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  Wil- 
liams receives  no  payment  for 
the  materials,  Jenks-Jay 
explained,  but  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  eliminate  middle- 
men such  as  the  NBCC  l)ecauseof 
prohibitive  transportation  costs 
and  the  time,  expense,  and 
injury  risk  of  cleaning  glass  and 
aluminum.  . 

Energy  savings 

Why  the  concern  with  recy- 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Candick  Revisited: 
A  worthwhile  trip? 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Readers' 
Theatre  of  Cap  and  Bells  pre- 
mleretl  Joan  Simpson  Burns' 
Cfdlda  Bevtotted  In  a  staged 

by  Merritl  Mayher  and 

Carolyn  Scott 

reading  directed  by  Marc  de  La 
Bruyere.  The  play  attempts  to 
realize  the  characters  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  Candida  in 
1913,  a  period  fifteen  years 
later.  Feminist  issues  raised  by 
Candida's  reevaluation  of  the 
wife/mother  role  assigned  to 
her  by  Shaw,  were  discussed  by 
a  panel  following  the  reading. 

The  question  of  what  happens 
Mtter  the  curtain  falls  poses  an 
Interesting  premise.  The  curios- 
ity produced  by  this  theatrical 
.seed,  coupled  with  the  strong 
performances   of   the  actress 
;j:enerated  the  strength  of  Can- 
|iMa  Revisited.  However,  this 
strength  was  quietly  gnawed 
upon  by  weaknesses  inboth  the 
reading  and  the  play. 

These  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  staged  reading  of  any  play 
were  not  completely  overcome 
in  the  presentation  of  Candida 
Revisited.  Coordination 
between  narrator  and  charac- 
ters was  not  always  smooth  and 
the  performers  frequently 
spoice  too  quicldy  as  if  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  audien- 
ce's attention  due  to  the  lack  of 
action.  In  directing,  a  clear 
enough  distinction  between  a 


reading  and  )  full  production 
was  not  macio.  The  readers 
neither  consistently  read  to  the 
audience  nor  interacted  solely 
amongst  themselves,  oblivious 
to  the  watchers. 

The  play  Itself,  though  car- 
■  ried  well  by  the  flow  of  dialogue, 
suffered  from  lack  of  action. 
Many  of  the  opportunities  for 
focused  conflict,  such  as  the 
actual  meeting  of  Candida  and 
Marchbanks  after  15  years  or 
the  definition  of  a  specific  inci- 
dent upon  which  Candida's  dis- 
satisfaction could  be  centered, 
never  materialized,  leaving  the 
dialogue  to  tend  toward  cliches 
and  platitudes. 

The  ensuing  discussion 
attempted  to  evaluate  and  Can- 
dida Revisited  as  a  feminist  or 
anti-feminist  play,  the  question 
of  Candida's  development  as 
progressive  or  regressive,  and 
the  extent  to  which  society  influ- 
enced and  restricted  Candida's 
goals.  / 


An  elegant  balance: 
Bartok  &  Brahms 

Last  Friday's  concert  in 
Brooks-Rogers  was  essentially 
an  out-of-town  opening  for  a  ser- 
ies of  performances  soon  to  be 


by  Jeffrey  Perry 


held  by  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts music  faculty  in  Bos- 
ton's Jordan  Hall.  The  program 
consisted  of  two  solid  works, 
Bartok' s  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos 


TONIGHT 

Let  It  Be  Lowenbrau 

discounts,  prizes  and  giveaways 

WEDNESDAY 

Back  by  popular  demand 

JIM  BAYLISS/guitar  and  vocals 

THURSDAY 
Happy  Hour  At  The  Log 

(Note  change  from  Friday) 

The  Log  will  be  open  Friday  and  Saturday  night 
(no  happy  hour  Friday)  -  closed  Sunday  night 
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and  Percussion  and  Brahms' 
Trio  in  C.  Op.  87.  for  piano  and 
strings.  Both  Bartok  and 
Brahms  were  composers  whose 
music  requires  performers  to 
find  a  delicate  balance  between 
classical  precision  and  clarity 
on  one  hand,  and  sensitivity  to 
nuance  and  color  on  the  other. 
Friday's  performance  did  jus- 
tice to  both  pieces,  failing  to 
maintain  this  balance  only  in  a 
few  minor  instances. 

Prof.  Peter  Tanner  and  his 
student,  Thomas  Myron,  made 
short  work  of  the  percussion 
parts  to  the  Bartok  work,  and 
two  other  U.  Mass.  professors, 
Nigel  Coxe  and  Marion  Gaff ney , 
succeeded  In  communicating 
the  dual  role  of  the  piano  in  Bar- 
tok's  music— as  an  88-keyed 
orchestra  somewhat  in  the  tra- 
dition of  Liszt,  and  as  a 
sort  of  ultimate  percussion 
instrument. 

Brahms'  piano  trios  hold 
much  the  same  place  In  his  out- 
put as  string  quartets  do  in  Bee- 
thoven's; they  are  summation 
state-of-the-art  master-works 
intended  for  a  small  audience  of 
connoisseurs.  Unlike  the  late 
Beethoven  quartets,  however, 
the  Brahms  trios  are  extro- 
verted enough  to  appeal  to  eve- 
ryone, while  retaining  all  sorts 
of  surprises  for  the  trained  lis- 
tener as  well.  The  U.  Mass.  per- 
formers succeeded  in  great 
measure  at  managing  to  bring 
out  many  subtleties  which  make, 
the  work  live  and  breathe. 

1982-83  Financial  Aid  Forms  must  be 

picked  up  by  Friday.  Feb  5 
applicants  who  missed  last  week's  meet- 
ing must  attend  a  required  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  Feb  3,  at  7  pm  in  11  Hop- 
kins ALL  FORMS  ARE  DUE  MONDAY. 
MARCH  1 


K.A.O.S.  killer 

Continued  from  Page  7 
a.m.  when  he  made  a  successful  kill.  It  seems  that  Joe  has  an 
idiosyncratic  habit  of  taking  down  the  exact  time  of  his  killings. 
Later,  he  checks  them  out  with  his  biorhythms.  "Every  little  lead 
helps,"  he  concedes. 

Out  of  eighty  starting  players  only  about  ten  remain.  Joe  is  one  of 
them.  "Now  with  the  amateurs  put  away  we  can  really  start  play- 
ing," he  explains.  "Going  after  beginners  Is  like  taking  candy  from 
a  baby." 

Cautiously  1  broached  the  subject:  did  he  think  this  game  is  safe 
psychologically?  "Admittedly,  I'm  paranoid."  he  answered. 
"There  are  little  things.  I  don't  sleep  at  night.  I  check  under  the 
beds.  I  booby  trap  the  doors  with  tin  cans.  I  carry  three  guns  at  all 
times  In  case  one  breaks.  Yeah,  I  guess  It  affects  me  a  little." 

It  seems  this  "game"  has  addictive  qualities.  Asked  if  we  would 
play  again  Joe  cryptically  answered,  "I  don't  want  to  play  again, 
but  I  will." 

On  January  23,  1982,  at  10:43  am,  Joe  Williams  was  savagely 
gunned  down  in  the  shower.  His  murderer,  clad  In  ski  mask  and 
trench  coat,  is  still  loose. 

Recycling  program 


Continued  from  Page  7 
cling?  Allen  Doyle  '83,  a 
member  of  the  Recycling  Com- 
mittee, cited  the  energy  saved 
by  recycling  as  the  primary  rea- 
son. Aluminum,  he  noted,  "Is 
one  of  the  most  energy- 
intensive  industries."  It  takes 
nearly  ten  times  as  much 
energy  to  make  a  new  can  as  to 
recycle  one. 

A  recent  Williamstown  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  dumping 
of  newspapers  into  the  nearly 
full  town  landfill  will  force  the 
College  to  dispose  of  papers  In 
another  way,  said  Jenks-Jay. 
Recycling  is  the  logical  alterna- 
tive, said  Doyle. 

Another  Committee  member, 
Susan  Williams  '82,  feels  the 
recycling  program  is  effective 
"for  the  first  time  since  I've 
been  here."  She  noted,  how- 
ever, that  student  response  to 
recycling  varies  greatly.  Some 
recycling  bins  are  consistently 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O. 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselll 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Specializing  in  contact 

lenses  and  students' 

visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020 
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full,  while  others  are  empty 
week  after  week  or  filled  with 
garbage,  she  said. 

Students  questioned  gener- 
ally felt  that  while  most  of  the 
College  knows  about  the  recy- 
cling program,  many  students 
do  not  bother  to  contribute  to  the 
collecting  bins. 

"Students  use  wastebask- 
ets,"  said  Leigh  Repko  '84.  "It's 
the  way  we  were  brought  up.  I 
don't  think  most  students  are 
willing  to  put  forth  the  extra 
effort."  Repko,  a  resident  of 
Mission  park,  has  seen  garbage 
and  even  an  armchair  dumped 
in  the  recycling  bins. 

Several  students  also  felt  that 
recycling  could  be  promoted 
more  than  it  has  been.  In  most 
houses,  announcements  were 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  little  has  been  said 
since,  they  said. 

"I  was  really  impressed  with 
the  response  we  got,"  Jenks- 
Jay  commented.  She  believes 
use  of  the  recycling  bins  will 
become  habitual  If  they  stay  In 
convenient  locations  and  the 
program  continues  to  be  well- 
organized. 

Beyond  the  College,  the  future 
of  recycling  In  Massachusetts 
looks  bright.  The  Massachu- 
setts bottle  bill,  which  provides 
for  a  five-cent  deposit  on  all 
beer  and  soda  bottles  and  cans, 
was  passed  recently  over  Gov- 
ernor King's  veto.  It  will  go  Into 
effect  In  January  1983.  Doyle, 
noting  the  success  of  bottle  bills 
In  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Connec- 
ticut, anticipates  "tremendous 
savings  on  municipal  dump 
sites,"  Including  a  10-20  per  cent 
decrease  In  the  volume  of  glass 
deposited  in  landfill  sites. 


The  Versatility  Cut  by 

Women  today  want  versatility.  They're  career  women  mothers 
hostesses,  wives,  homemakers  and  students,  all  rolled  into  one  This 
IS  why  a  versatile  cut  is  so  important  No  longer  does  a  woman  have 
to  be  locked  into  one  look.  The  shoulder  length  allows  for  both 
romantic  long  looks  and  many  updo  alternatives  A  perm  base  can 
give  the  styles  extra  body. 

Pictured  here  are  just  a  few  versions  of  this  look  for  today's  versa- 
tile woman  ' 
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Williamstown  458-9167 

OR  Pittsfield  447-9576,  443-9819;  Bennington,  Vt.  (802)  442-9823 
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They  might  have  realized  that  It  was 
not  the  members  of  WASH  who  created 
"an  atmosphere  of  suspicion."  Rather, 
these  students  were  responding  to  an 
atmosphere  set  for  them  by  an  adminis- 
tration guilty  of  Inconsistent  responses 
to  a  serious  Issue,  maintaining  an 
unreasonable  level  of  secrecy,  and  mak 
ing  contradictory  statements  to  con 
cerned  students,  parents  and  media. 

If  the  €»dltors  believed  with  good  rea- 
son, asdo  many  members  of  WASH,  that 
they  had  t)een  repeatedly  lied  to  by  the 
deans,  they  might  not  have  hesitated  to 
compile  their  facts  from  reliable  .sources 
which  happen  to  contradict  the  Dean  s 
Office.  Indeed.  1  hope  journalistic  integ- 
rity would  have  forced  them  to  do  so. 

Seen  from  WASH'S  perspective,  call- 
ing the  media  does  not  seem  a  rash  act. 
Attendance  by  WASH  at  an  endless  ser- 
ies of  individual  and  group  meetings  with 
deans  seemingly  intent  upon  ignoring 
the  significant  moral  and  procedural 
Issues  raised  by  the  two  Incidents  bred 
frustration.  It  became  obvious  that  more 
pressure  than  a  few  hundred  Individuals 
could  exert  was  needed  to  generate  an 
adequate  response  to  these  Issues. 

Although  the  Record  believes  that 
WASH  should  give  the  Administration 
more  credit  for  creating  the  January 
13th  forum,  an  Investigation  of  how  that 
forum  came  into  being  might  have 
helped  explain  why  WASH  members 
might  not  agree.  The  deans  did  not 
create  the  panel  by  themselves.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  same  Individuals  who  form 
WASH  were  responsible  for  lobbying  for 
and  organizing  the  forum  the  Record 
lauds  so.  They  know  that  it  was  their  own 
hard  work,  not  only  the  benevolence  of 
the  Dean's  Office,  which  Initiated  discus- 
sion of  the  Issue  on  a  college-wide  level. 

Had  the  editors  of  the  Record  chosen 
to  look  beyond  their  limited  perspec- 


tives, they  might  have  understood  that 
the  goal  of  WASH'S  action  was  not 
"merely  to  cause  alarm,"  but  rather  to 
press  action  on  important  procedural 
issues  upon  a  sometimes  intransigent 
Administration. 

Christopher  D.  Lamb,  'K2 


Imposed  upon 


To  the  editor: 

The  past  few  weeks,  I  admit,  I  have 
passively  listened  to  the  main  voices  on 
campus  talking  about  sexual  harass- 
ment. I  say  passively  because  I  could  not 
be  active  without  being  sure  of  the  facts. 
The  problem  is,  I  did  not  know  the  facts, 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  know  them  now.  That 
Is  not  why  I  am  writing. 

I  feel  I  must  speak  up  because  I  am 
tired.  I  am  tired  of  having  things  said  for 
me.  I  am  tired  of  being  Imposed  upon  by 
the  wishes  of  a  small  minority.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  rape  and 
sexual  harassment.*  But  my  concern 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  crusade 
that  it  has  come  to  be  on  this  campus. 
This  image  has  been  promoted  by  a 
small  minority  who  are  resorting  to  sen- 
sationalism and  the  psuedo-terrorlst  tac- 
tics of  making  "demands."  Sensation- 
alism and  these  "demands"  are 
causing  you  to  lose  the  support  of  those 
you  seek  to  represent,  those  you  seem  to 
need  most:  the  majority  of  students 
here. 

The  majority  of  men  and  women  at 
Williams  are,  I  believe,  concerned  about 
the  Issue.  However,  by  allowing  Willi- 
ams to  become  a  sideshow  attraction, 
you  have  only  served  to  alienate  your 
potential  supporters. 

The  statement  quoted  in  last  week's 
Record  proves  my  point:  "...  but  when 
you're  doing  a  story  on  sexual  harass- 
ment, this  is  the  place  togo."  How  can  we 
allow  Williams  to  become  a  freakshow 
for  the  sake  of  a  cause?? 

Just  as  the  rights  of  the  victims  have 
been  infringed  upon,  so  too,  have  the 
rights  of  the  other  students  involved,  and 
so  too,  have  the  rights  of  the  Williams 


students.  You  have  infringed  upon  my 
rights.  I  have  had  television  cameras  fol- 
low me  as  1  walk  from  Spring  Street  to 
Baxter  Hall.  You  have  forced  me  to  play 
bystander  and  participant  to  your  cru- 
sade. You  have  forced  unn€K*essary  con- 
cern from  my  family  and  friends  who 
have  read  stories  unproportional  to  the 
problem. 

Although  I  am  concerned  about  sexual 
harassment,  I  now  feel  compelled  to 
explain  my  concern.  Sexual  harassment 
is  a  potentially  serious  problem.  But  the 
overdone  nature  of  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding harassment  at  Williams  has 
confused  the  issue.  Williams  is  still  rela- 
tively safe— if  conscious  precautions  are 
taken,  such  as  locking  doors,  and  walk- 
ing in  groups.  These  are  not  unreasona- 
ble things;  they  .set  a  pattern  that  we  will 
all  have  to  follow  once  we  leave  these 
Ivory  Towers.  Harassment  is  not  special 
to  Williams— it  has  become  part  of  our 
society  due  to  changing  social  values. 
Hopefully,  as  society  adjusts  to  the 
newly-formed  attitudes  and  roles, 
harassment  will  be  eliminated.  But  to 
expect  it  to  disappear  because  this  is  Wil- 
liams, or  because  there  was  a  publicized 
incident  here,  is  an  unreasonable  expec- 
tation. The  elimination  of  sexual  harass- 
ment is  a  goal  to  t>e  worked  toward: 
changing  society's  attitudes  takes  time. 

Su.s4n  Rosenzweig  'H5 


Farley  faulty 

I'd  like  to  take  issue  with  Steve  Far- 
ley's Outlook  in  the  January  19  Issue  of 
the  Record.  I'll  go  through  some  of  my 
objections  point  by  point. 

Farley  mentions  that  counseling,  dem- 
onstrations and  Tracy  Dick's  comments 
about  responsibility  "obviously"  makes 
the  college  seem  a  "battleground  where 
rape  is  an  everyday  occurrence."  I  don't 
see  that  this  is  an  "obvious"  conclusion 
at  all  or  that  anyone  has  suggested  it  is. 
As  for  Tong  supposedly  talking  about  the 
harassing  nature  of  "looking,  touching, 
and  other  forms  of  human  contact, "  Far- 


ley neglects  the  qualifier  "unwanted." 
This  small  inclusion  changes  "contact" 
from  human  to  inhumane. 

The  statement  (though,  I  assume, 
facetious)  "The  Williams  Feminist 
Alliance  is  the  only  organization  the  bat- 
tered Williams  women  can  turn  to  for 
help."  makes  some  implicit  assumptions 
I'd  like  to  counter.  First,  the  counseling 
Is  for  "harassment,"  not  battery  specifi- 
cally. Second,  battery  has  occurred  at 
Williams  and  on  other  campuses.  Third, 
the  Williams  Feminist  Alliance  is  not  the 
coun.seling  organization  in  question. 
Similarly,  to  skip  ahead,  P^'arley's  com- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  article  suggest 
the  same  bias:  of  course  the  WFA,  like 
any  other  organization  or  club  on  cam- 
pus, does  not  claim  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  whole  school  or  Its  women. 
Would  Farley  make  the  same  defensive 
remarks  about  other  organizations?  I 
find  it  curious  that  he  confuses  the  WFA 
with  WASH  and  with  the  new  counseling 
service;  perhaps  this  confusion  Is  due  to 
feeling  threatened,  or  simply  to  a  neglect 
of  the  facts. 

Last,  I'd  like  to  point  out  what  is  per- 
haps the  underlying  semantic  and  logi- 
cal confusion  of  Farley's  whole  article: 
he  equates  "respect"  with  "coolness," 
"aloofness,"  and  "frigid."  "robotic," 
"self-orbital,"  "blank"  expressioned 
people;  furthermore,  he  implies  that  the 
general  consensus  is  that  the  "problem" 
is  due  to  too  much  contact  between  the 
sexes,  which  he  counters  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  due  to  too  little.  I  person- 
ally can't  see  that  "respect"  Implies 
"frigidity"  (an  unfortunate  choice  of 
word  in  this  context),  not  that  any  one 
has  implied  that  sexual  harassment  Is  a 
matter  of  too  much  warmth  and  Inti- 
macy between  the  sexes. 

Whether  I  agree  with  Steve  Farley  or 
not,  I  wish  he  would  at  least  have  had  the 
fairness  and  yes,  respect,  not  to  misre- 
present the  role  of  the  WFA,  the  counsel- 
ing service,  or  Professor  Tong's 
comments.  Judging  from  his  language 
and  tone,  1  guess  Farley  thought  that 
would  simply  have  been  too  "cool"  and 
"frigid"  an  approach. 

Riil(ka  Melartin  '82 


Track  squad  pulls  out  meet 


by  Steven  J.  Serenska 

In  an  exciting  conclusion  to 
Friday  night's  meet,  the  Willi- 
ams Winter  Track  team  took 
seven  firsts  in  the  last  eleven 
events  to  edge  out  Springfield, 
Westfleld,  and  Albany  State  in  a 
closely  matched  four-way 
contest. 

In  the  meet's  last  event,  the 
two  mile  relay,  the  Williams 
team  was  boosted  by  an  excep- 
tionally strong  performance  by 
senior  co-captaln  Charlie  Von 
Arentschlldt,  who  eliminated 
the  distance  between  him  and 
the  leaders  of  the  race  and  put 
Williams  out  in  front  by  a  con- 
siderable margin.  The  Ephmen 
went  on  to  win  the  race  and  the 
meet  with  a  final  score  of  Willi- 
ams 64,  Springfield  61,  West- 
fleld 26.  and  Albany  23. 

High-jumps  soon 

The  Williams  high-jumpers 
scored  another  Impressive 
sweep  of  their  event  to  put  Willi- 
ams In  position  to  take  the  lead 
halfway  through  the  meet.  Seth 
Toney  '85  won  the  event  with  a 
leap  of  6'0",  with  Paul  Toland 
'85  following  In  second,  and 
Cameron  Burns  '85  tied  for 
third. 

Co-captain  Jeff  Poggi  '82  won 
the  60  meter  hurdles  and  then 
returned  to  take  an  Important 
third  In  the  600  dash,  enabling 
the  Ephs  to  tie  Springfield  for 
the  lead.  Von  Arentschlldt  fol- 
lowed Poggl's  performance 
with  a  victory  in  the  440  yd.  dash 
with  a  time  of  50.8,  bringing  Wil- 


liams   closer   to   the   thrilling 
finish. 

Williams  and  Springfield 
exchanged  the  lead  several 
times  during  the  final  minutes 
of  the  contest,  but  several  out- 
standing efforts  allowed  Willi- 
ams to  ultimately  triumph. 

Runners  brealc  away 

Mlcah  Taylor  '82  blazed  to  a 
first  place  finish  In  the  60  meter 
dash  with  a  time  of  6.3  seconds. 
In  the  next  event,  the  half  nlile, 
Bennett  Yort  '84  broke  free 
from  a  tight  pack  and  held  on  to 


win  a  close  race  with  a  time  of 
2:04..5. 

In  the  2  mile  run,  John  Nelson 
'84  easily  defeated  the  field  for 
the  second  week  in  a  row  to  give 
Williams  the  lead  going  into  the 
final  two  events.  Nelson's  time 
of  9: 40.4  was  over  ten  seconds 
better  than  his  nearest  competi- 
tor's performance. 

The  team,  whose  record  now 
stands  at  five  wins  and  one  loss, 
does  not  compete  this  weekend, 
but  plays  host  thefoUowlng  week- 
end to  Fltchburg.  Worcester, 
and  Assumption. 
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Raquetmen  beat  Yale, 
West  Pointy  Rochester 


with  their  coach  In  Japan 
and  their  sixth  ranlt  player 
out  sick,  the  men's  squash 
team  came  through  with  a 
great  week,  winning  three 
matches  including  a  tremend- 
ous win  over  Yale.  The  three 
victories  moved  the  team's 
record  to  12-1  and  sets  them  as 
one  of  the  top  teams  in  the 
country. 

The  Ephmen  rolled  over 
Rochester  Saturday  by  an  8-1 
tally.  The  match  was  a  sur- 
prise because  the  team 
thought  that  Rochester  was 
not  coming  as  most  athletics 
Saturday  were  cancelled  due 
to  the  weather.  The  team  had 
practice  and  was  leaving  the 
court  as  Rochester  arrived, 
but  the  players  managed  to 
muster  enough  strength  to 
drop  the  visitors. 

Depth  sinks  Yale 

The  highlight  of  the  week, 
and  maybe  of  the  season,  was 
the  win  over  Yale,  the  third 
ranked  team  in  the  country 
last  year.  Yale  won  three  out 
of  the  top  four  matches,  but 
depth  was  in  the  Ephmen's 
favor.  Wins  came  from  seniors 
Phil  Adams.  Sam  Natarajan 


and  Kennon  Miller,  and  .sopho- 
mores Bill  Nau  and  Jamie 
King,  giving  Williams  a  f)-4 
margin.  King's  match  was  the 
deciding  factor  as  his  3-1  win 
broke  a  4-4  deadlock  in 
matches. 

The  win  was  especially 
satisfying  because  senior  Tad 
Chase  was  out  sick.  His 
absence  all  week  hurt  the 
team  because  he  is  a  very  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  number 
six  position. 

The  first  win  of  the  week  was 
over  Army  last  Tuesday.  Willi- 
ams topped  the  Cadets  6-3  with 
the  top  six  Ephmen  all  taking 
their  matches.  The  strong  win 
in  what  was  expected  to  be  a 
tough  match  got  the  week  off 
to  a  good  start  for  the  Ephs. 

Coach  in  Japan 

Coach  Sean  Sloane  is  away 
in  Japan  giving  squash  clinics 
so  the  team  has  been  entirely 
self-governed  all  week.  Cap- 
tain Kennon  Miller  has  run  the 
practices  and  kept  everything 
under  control. 

The  team  faces  a  tough 
match  Wednesday  against 
Dartmouth  on  the  Big  Green's 
home  courts. 


Hockey  nipped  in  Chicago 


by  Rich  Leavitt 

A  come-from-behind,  overtime  win  by  Augs- 
burg over  the  Ephmen  in  the  championship  game 
of  the  Lake  Forest  Tournament  ended  the  wee- 
kend on  a  disappointing  note  for  the  Williams 
hockey  team.  Williams  was  the  defending  cham- 
pion of  the  tourney. 

With  just  under  thirty  seconds  to  play,  Augs- 
burg beat  goalie  Dan  Finn  '84  to  tie  the  game  at 
three  and  send  it  into  overtime.  Augsburg  scored 
late  in  the  first  overtime  p>eriod  to  clinch  the  game 
and  to  take  the  title  from  the  defending  champs. 

As  has  been  their  style  for  much  of  the  year,  the 
Ephs  built  up  a  lead  only  to  see  it  fade.  Dan  Finn 
was  nothing  short  of  fantastic  in  the  goal  and  held 
Augsburg  who  possesses  an  18-1  record  to  only 
four  goals.  Freshman  Mark  Winters  opened  the 
scoring  as  he  fired  home  a  slapshot  to  give  the 
Ephs  a  1-0  lead.  Scoring  leader  Ed  Finn  '83  added 
to  the  lead  by  netting  his  twelfth  goal  of  the 
season. 

Augsburg  fought  back  from  the  early  deficit 
and  the  game  was  tied  at  two  midway  through  the 
third  period.  Things  looked  good  for  Williams 
when  the  ever  present  Doug  Jebb  '82  scored  with 
Just  seven  minutes  remaining,  but  the  Ephs' 
hopes  were  dashed  when  Augsburg  scored  with 
less  than  half  a  minute  left  to  play. 

Scoring  just  44  seconds  into  overtime,  senior 


standout  Dave  Calabro  boosted  the  Ephs  to  a 
three  to  two  triumph  over  the  Bowdoln  Polar 
Bears  In  the  opening  round  of  the  tournament. 
Calabro,  who  has  been  playing  exceptional 
hockey  for  the  last  few  games,  broke  In  on  the 
Bowdoln  goalie  after  a  great  lead  pass  from 
senior  llnemate  Doub  Jebb  and  fired  the  puck 
upstairs  for  the  winning  goal. 

Vallee  got  Williams  on  the  scoreboard  early  in 
the  first  period  as  he  scored  following  a  face-off  In 
the  Bowdoln  end.  The  Polar  Bears,  however, 
swarmed  all  over  the  Ephs  in  their  own  zone  and 
only  fine  goaltending  by  Finn  kept  them  from 
scoring  during  a  hard  skating,  physical  first 
period  of  play.  Senior  Greg  Jacobson  netted  a 
goal  In  the  second  period  to  provide  Williams  with 
a  2-0  lead. 

Bowdoln  scored  early  In  the  third  period  on  a 
picture  perfect  passing  play  to  shorten  the  Ephs' 
lead  to  one  goal.  Williams  appeared  to  have 
wrapped  up  the  game  with  just  over  two  minutes 
to  play  in  the  third  period  when  junior  Bob  Brow- 
nell  lit  up  the  red  light.  The  referee,  however, 
called  the  goal  back  ruling  that  the  puck  had 
already  been  blown  dead. 

With  only  47  seconds  remaining,  Bowdoln 
scored  after  a  scramble  in  front  of  Dan  Finn.  The 
score  was  knotted  at  two  to  send  the  game  into 
overtime  paving  the  way  for  Calabro's  heroics. 


Hoopsters  hold  on  to  take  two 


Senior  captain  Kennon  Miller  wrlnds  up  during  three  victory  week  for 
squash  team.  (Farley^ 


by  John  Clayton 

The  basketball  team  pulled 
out  two  wins  last  week  to  raise 
their  record  to  7-3.  The  Ephmen 
beat  Connecticut  College  67-57 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Trin- 
ity 60-56  Wednesday  night.  Both 
games  were  decided  In  the  final 
minutes. 

Although  Williams  led  for 
most  of  the  second  half  at  Con- 
necticut, the  home  team  cut  the 
lead  to  two  with  less  than  three 
minutes  left.  However,  effec- 
tive stalling  and  rebounding— 
especially  a  Scott  Olesen  tip  of  a 
missed  Art  Pidorlano  foul 
shot— kept  the  Ephmen  In 
control. 

Point  guard  Al  Lewis  led  all 
scorers  with  19  points.  Jeff 
Fasulo,  Steve  O'Day  and  Pldori- 
ano  had  12  each. 

The  first  half  contained  a  lot 
of  streaky  play.  Williams 
Jumped  out  quickly,  leading  7-0 
and  22-11.  But  Connecticut  came 
back,  scoring  ten  straight  and 
eventually  taking  a  27-26  lead. 


The  Ephmen  then  went  on  a  14 
'  point  run,  scoring  the  last  eight 
points  of  the  first  half  and  the 
first  six  of  the  second  half. 
Fasulo  and  O'Day  had  six  points 
apiece  In  that  streak. 

Connecticut  chipped  away  at 
the  40-27  lead  during  the  rest  of 
the  second  half,  coming  within 
two  at  49-47  and  55-53  before  Wil- 
liams pulled  away. 

Williams  led  for  much  of  the 
Trinity  game  but  had  to  come 
from  behind  In  the  last  four  min- 
utes to  get  the  win. 

Down  52-50  with  four  minutes 
left,  the  Ephmen  got  layups 
from  center  O'Day  and  forward 
John  McNIcholas  (on  a  feed 
from  Lewis).  Trinity  tied  It  up, 
but  MpNIcholas  drew  an  offen- 
sive foul  and  O'Day  put  up  a  shot 
that  crept  In  over  the  rim  to  give 
Williams  a  56-54  lead  with  1:42 
left. 

Trinity  missed  their  next 
shot,  and  the  Ephs  stalled  with 
the  ball  long  enough  so  that 
Trinity  was  forced  to  foul  to  try 


SPORT  SHORTS 


'   Wrestlers  vanquished 

The  varsity  wrestling  team  tra- 
veled to  Norwich,  VT  Saturday  and 
dominated  a  quad-meet,  winning  the 
majority  of  individual  head  to  head 
matches  and  drawing  this  comment 
from  Coach  Joe  Dailey,  "That  was  the 
best  they've  wrestled  this  year,  they 
wrestled  real  well.  I  was  very 
pleased." 
.  Despite  their  success,  the  team  lost 
to  each  of  the  three  other  teams 
because  of  forfeits  suffered  in  three  of 
the  ten  weight  classes.  Norwich  and 
MIT  each  took  their  18  forfeit  points 
and  edged  out  the  Williams  seven 
man  squad  25-24  and  24-17,  respec- 
tively. Keene  St.  also  used  forfeit 
points  to  slip  by  the  Ephmen  17-15. 

There  were  several  standout  per- 
formers for  the  young  Williams  team. 
In  the  128  pound  division,  John  Dono- 
van '83  went  three  for  three  to  up  his 
season  record  to  9-0-1,  while  sopho- 
more Chris  Woodworth  stretched  his 
unbeaten  streak  to  9-0  with  a  pin  and 
two  other  tough  wins  in  the  177  lb. 
class.  Also  remaining  undefeated  was 
Jeff  May  '85,  who  won  this  third 
match  with  a  five-point  throw  in  the 
final  seconds  to  extend  his  streak  into 
double  digits  (100). 

Two  other  wrestlers  made  large 
contributions.  John  Leahy  '84  got  a 


pin  en  route  to  a  2-1  afternoon.  Lee 
Ordeman  won  his  first  two  matches  in 
the  167  pound  division  but  injured  his 
shoulder  and  was  unable  to  wrestle 
against  MIT. 

After  the  meet,  it  was  decided  that 
another  five  hour  drive  in  the  blizzard 
would  be  unfeasible,  so  the  team 
stayed  overnight  in  Norwich,  a  place 
one  team  member  called  "probably 
one  of  the  most  l>oring  places  in  the 
world."  They  returned  Sunday. 

The  team  faces  MIT  again  Satur- 
day, this  time  in  a  one-on-one  meet  in 
Lasell  Gymnasium. 


Squash  rolls 

Led  by  junior  captain  Barb  Riefler. 
the  women's  squash  team  romped 
over  "Hamilton,"  Thursday,  winning 
every  match  for  a  7-0  score.  The  win 
evened  the  team's  record  at  2-2. 

With  only  two  seniors  In  the  top 
seven.  Head  Coach  Renzl  Lamb  con- 
siders this  a  rebuilding  year.  He  com- 
mented that  the  team  Is  improving 
every  match,  but  that  Ivy  League 
schools  are  still  superior  because  of 
more  experienced  players. 

The  team  will  take  on  one  of  the  Ivy 
League's  toughest  teams  this  after- 
noon when  Yale  comes  to  town. 

Number  seven  player  Mary  Pyn- 


chon  has  left  for  the  second  semester 
and  will  be  replaced  by  junior  Liz 
Cole. 

Skiers  quick 

In  the  first  full  carnival  (alpine  and 
cross  country)  of  the  year,  both  the 
men's  and  women's  ski  teams  fin- 
ished fifth  in  -30  degree  conditions  this 
weekend  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  carnival  included 
the  top  ten  Division  I  teams  In  the 
East  with  a  total  of  240  cross  country 
and  alpine  racers. 

Women's  captain  Tricia  Hellman 
'84  took  sixth  place  in  the  giant  slalom 
for  the  best  Williams  finish. 

Injuries  hurt  the  team  as  number 
two  alpine  racer  for  the  men,  sopho- 
more Crawford  Lyons  '84,  tore  a  liga- 
ment In  his  knee  during  practice  last 
week.  The  extent  of  the  Injury  Is  not 
known.  He  may  return  to  action  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Women's  captain  Brenda  Mailman 
'82  suffered  from  hypothermia  during 
the  competition.  She  will  be  fine  for 
next  week,  but  her  performance  Sat- 
urday was  hurt. 

Dartmouth  College  won  the  men's 
Carnival,  breaking  the  University  of 
Vermont's  24  carnival  winning 
streak.  MIddlebury  took  the  women's 
overall  title. 


to  get  the  ball  back.  A  few  foul 
shots  later,  the  Ephs  had  the  60- 
56  victory. 

"Going  to  the  man-to-man 
defense  was  a  big  factor  In  the 
comeback,"  Coach  Peck  said. 
"It  took  them  out  of  their 
offense."  Williams  went  to  the 
man-to-man  about  halfway 
through  the  second  half. 

"We  also  had  better  help  from 
the  bench,"  Peck  continued. 
"Ed  Schmidt  and  Johnny  Mac 
(McNIcholas)  played  well."  We 
went  into  the  freeze  well— when 
we  wanted  to  hold  the  ball  and 
not  shoot  at  the  end." 

Lewis  had  an  outstanding 
shooting  night,  going  six  for 
seven  in  the  game,  six  for  six  in 
the  first  half.  O'Day  was  the 
rebounding  and  scoring  leader 
with  16  points  and  eight  bounds. 
He  scored  mosttof  his  points  on 
lay-ups  and  jumpers  Inside  the 
key. 

The  Ephmen  play  at  MIddleb- 
ury tonight  and  go  to  Maine  for 
Bowdoln  and  Bates  this 
weekend. 

Ephwomen  win 
last-second 


thriller 


by  Dave  Woodworth 

Tracy  Burrows  '84  hit  ^  layup  on  a  feed  from 
Terry  Dancewitz  '82  with  less  than  a  minute  to 
play  to  break  a  46-all  tie  and  Cathy  Evans  *83  hit 
the  front  end  of  a  one-and-one  with  thirteen 
seconds  left  to  give  Williams  a  49-46  win  over 
Hamilton  on  Thursday. 

Co-captain  Dancewitz  had  a  game-high  22 
points  and  pulled  down  10  rebounds  In  leading  the 
Ephwomen  to  their  second  straight  victory. 
Evans  and  Kay  Lackey  '85  contributed  eight 
points  apiece,  while  Lackey  added  nine  rebounds. 
Kim  Swank  scored  18  and  played  a  strong  floor 
game  for  the  losers. 

Defense  hangs  Hamilton 

Coach  Sue  Hudson-Hamblin  gave  the  credit  to 
Williams'  tough  man-to-man  defense.  "It  put 
pressure  on  the  ball,  and  kept  Hamilton  from  set- 
ting up  for  good  shots.  We  started  out  in  a  zone, 
but  were  quickly  forced  out  of  it  by  their  outside 
shooting.  On  offense,  Hamilton's  man  defense 
gave  us  a  lot  of  options,  and  we  hit  the  shots  given 
to  us  (45  per  cent  from  the  floor)." 

Again,  Hudson-Hamblin  stressed  the  play  of  the 
freshmen  as  an  element  essential  to  the  win. 
"They  learned  to  handle  the  pressure,  and  it 
showed  in  the  closing  moments.  The  team  never 
lost  confidence  and  kept  its  cool." 

The  win  evened  Williams'  record  at  2-2  on  the 
year. 
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House  transfers  may  be  curbed 

Room  shuffling  threatens  house  unity 


House  transfer  procedures  would  be  considera- 
bly tightened  in  an  attennpt  to  improve  house 
unity  under  proposals  from  a  Housing  Committee 
subcommittee  on  transfers  to  be  presented  to  the 
full  committee  tonight. 

The  Dean's  Office  would  decide  all  house 
changes  on  the  basis  of  student  grievances. 
Transfers  would  also  designate  a  housing  cate- 
gory preference,  not  the  house-by-house  ranking 
that  is  used  now.  This  is  designed  to  insure  that 
students  transfer  because  they  have  reason  to 
leave  their  current  house,  not  because  they  prefer 
to  move  into  a  specific  house. 

Transfers  sap  houses 

"The  present  transfer  system,"  states  the 
report,  "has  been  designed  to  accommodate  all 
students  who  wish  to  change  rooms  with  or  with- 
out a  change  In  affiliation.  This  encourages  stu- 
dents to  seek  their  own  interests  .  . .  rather  than 
diverting  energy  into  the  Residential  House  sys- 
tem." Transfers  also  lead  to  class  imbalances 
and  create  divisions  among  house  groups,  con- 
tinued the  report. 

The  subcommittee  suggests  a  request  form 
which  requires  reasons  for  any  house  change. 
This  form  would  be  submitted  to  the  Dean's 
Office,  which  would  evaluate  the  case  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  House  president  in  order  to  find  an 
internal  solution,  namely  a  room  change  within 
the  house. 

Internal  unity 

If  no  internal  solution  is  agreed  upon,  the  Dean 
would  consult  with  the  student  and  then  decide 
whether  a  change  of  affiliation  is  warranted.  If 
the  Dean  does  not  find  merit  in  the  request,  the 
student  should  again  seek  a  compromise  solution 
through  the  house  president,  the  report  suggests. 

"It  is  stressed  that  the  Dean  should  consider  a 
case  meritorious  if  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that 


a  student's  current  situation  is  impairing  their 
ability  to  function  as  a  member  of  the  College 
community,"  the  report  emphasized. 

"Any  such  move  should  reflect  a  genuine  Inabil- 
ity to  live  In  one's  current  environment.  It  should 
not  reflect  a  desire  to  be  with  friends  or  to 
improve  one's  physical  surroundings,"  it 
continued. 

Perry  House  President  Tim  Caffrey  "82 
explained  the  reasons  for  this  suggested  change 
In  policy  at  a  Housing  Committee  meeting  last 
week.  "If  we  are  to  remain  committed  to  the  resi- 
dential house  system,  then  the  transfer  should 
have  no  place  at  this  college.  It  should  be  an 
extreme  exception,  not  the  rule  that  It  is."  (See 
page  ^). 

In  each  of  the  past  two  years,  more  than  200 
students  used  the  current  transfer  policy,  which 
was  Instituted  six  years  ago. 

Under  that  procedure,  transfers  list  their  fif- 
teen housing  preferences  In  order  and  are 
assigned  available  rooms  after  each  house  has  set 
aside  25  per  cent  of  empty  rooms  for  freshman 
Inclusion. 

Dodd,  Fltch-Currler  and  all  of  the  Greylock 
houses  drew  the  most  transfer  requests  last  year. 
Prospect  and  the  Mission  Park  houses  provided 
the  most  transfer  students,  according  to  then 
Dean  of  Housing  Kathy  McNally. 

This  transfer  pattern  gave  Dodd  House  68 
senior  members  this  year,  while  leaving  15 
seniors  in  all  of  Mission  Park. 

Housing  Committee  co-chairman  Kathleen 
Merrlgan  emphasized  that  this  report  Is  only  a 
first  step  In  the  review  of  the  transfer  system.  The 
Housing  Committee  will  discuss  the  report  at  Its 
meeting  tonight  and  may  have  an  open  meeting  In 
the  future  to  examine  transfer  alternatives. 

Despite  the  tentative  nature  of  the  report,  stu- 

Continued  on  Page  5 


Construction  continues  on  the  $4.5  mUllon  addition  to  the  WiUlams 
Art  Museum  in  Lawrence  HaU  despite  hazards  caused  by  winter 
weather.  A  January  thaw  accompanied  by  heavy  '*»""  P^'^P**,^ 
makeshift  protection  against  mudslides.  The  concrete  'oundatlon  is 
almost  conJpIete,  and  an  80-foot  crane  began  installing  »*«« <  8^'^«" 
last  week.  Some  parU  of  the  building  may  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
fall.  ^'^'"''^^^ 


Williams 

attracts 

wealthy 

by  Peter  Nicholas 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  Willi- 
ams* freshman  class  estimated 
their  parental  Income  to  be 
more  than  $40,000  a  year, 
according  to  a  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Poll  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  survey,  administered  dur- 
ing registration,  questioned 
freshmen  about  dozens  of 
Issues,  Including  their  personal 
objectives,  political  orientation 
and  family  background. 

One-fifth  of  the  class  of  1985 
placed  their  family  Income  at 
$100,000  or  more.  These  esti- 
mates show  an  increase  com- 
pared to  1979  freshmen,  half  of 
whom  thought  their  parents 
earned  $40,000  or  more,  while  10 
per  cent  believed  their  parents 
fell  into  the  $100,000  range. 

Income  disparity 

The  disparity  between  the 
incomes  of  the  parents  of  the 
freshman  class  and  the  other 
families  In  the  United  States  Is 
substantial.  Only  three  percent 
of  all  American  families  earn 
$50,000  a  year  or  more,  while 
half  of  the  parents  of  the  class  of 
'85  fall  Into  this  Income  bracket. 

Despite  this  affluence,  31  per 
cent  of  the  class  receives  some 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Keller  resigns 

by  Sara  Ferris 

Director  of  food  services  Ross  Keller  will  leave  Williams  at 
the  end  of  May  to  become  innkeeper  at  the  Asticou  Inn  in  Nor- 
theast Harbor,  Maine.  James  Hodgklns,  current  assistant  direc- 
tor, will  replace  Keller. 

Keller  attributed  his  decision  to  leave  to  **}«st  an  Interest  In 
living  in  Malne.We've  been  interested  in  moving  to  Maine  for 
some  years— when  this  opportunity  came  along,  we  took  it." 

The  75-room  Asticou  Inn  Is  located  near  Acadia  National 
Park  on  Mount  Desert  Island  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

No  major  changes 

Hodgklns  said  he  plans  no  major  changes  In  the  food  service 
operations.  "Things  at  this  point  are  going  well,  and  I'd  like  to 
keep  it  that  way,"  remarked  Hodgklns.  "It'sreally  going  tobea 
smooth,  uneventful  transition." 

He  predicted  that  "problems  will  depend  on  what  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  are."  Hodgklns  will  be  responsible  for  a  budget 
of  over  $3  million  and  more  than  100  full  ''me  employees. 

Keller  presided  over  considerable  food  service  change  dur- 
ing his  six  years  here.  In  response  to  a  charge  from  President 
John  Chandler  to  streamline  dining  facilities,  Keller  orches- 
trated the  closing  of  Row  House  dining  facilities  last  year. 

Vegetarian  victory 

He  listed  as  his  most  Important  accomplishments  "the 
broadening  of  the  menu  and  the  introduction  of  vegetarian 
items."  Keller  also  instituted  a  system  of  unit  managers  for  the 
dining  halls. 

Chandler  praised  Keller's  performance.  "He  has  responded 
with  exceptional  imagination  to  the  diverse  palates  and  prefer- 
ences of  students  in  a  period  when  Americans  have  become 
keenly  Interested  In  food." 

Food  service  experience 

Keller  Is  a  1948  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  where 
he  majored  In  business  administration.  After  stints  with  the 
Stouffer  Corporation  and  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  he  Joined  the  food 
service  staff  of  St.  Lawrence  University  where  he  remained 
until  coming  here  In  1976.  Keller's  wife  Carolyn  Is  secretary  to 
the  Chaplains'  Office. 

Hodgklns  has  been  the  assistant  food  service  director  since 
1970.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  In 
1965,  majoring  In  hotel  and  restaurant  administration.  Before 
coming  to  Williams  he  worked  for  Saga  Administrative  Corpora- 
tion, a  large  college  food  service. 

Chandler  announced  the  formation  of  a  search  committee  of 
students  and  staff  members  to  evaluate  candidates  to  replace 
Hodgklns  as  assistant  director. 
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A  Thankless  Job 


Six  years  ago,  Ross  Keller  came  to  the  College  Food  Service  with  a 
difficult  task— improve  the  quality  and  variety  of  meals,  and  also  cut 
costs.  Despite  the  inherent  contradiction  in  the  task,  Mr.  Keller  per- 
formed his  job  well,  leaving  Williams  students  with  a  food  service  that 
we  frequently  take  for  granted. 

Before  Keller  arrived,  students  had  virtually  no  choice  of  what  to 
eat.  Diners  had  to  enjoy  the  one  entree  or  go  hungry.  Keller  added  a 
second  entree,  vegetarian  selections,  and  "theme"  dinners,  while 
expanding  the  menu  to  avoid  repeat  meals. 

The  Committee  on  the  80s  order  to  close  Row  House  dining  was  not  a 
popular  move,  and  Keller  fielded  a  lot  of  complaints  about  it .  By  working 
with  the  student  Food  Service  Committee,  though,  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  easing  the  transition  to  the  streamlined  dining  system. 

At  every  college  it  is  fashionable  to  make  jokes  about  the  cafeteria 
food,  and  Williams  is  no  exception.  It  is  no  small  feat  to  cook  three  meals 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week  for  nearly  2000  people.  Ross  Keller  has  done 
fine  work  in  a  rather  thankless  job,  and  his  leadership  will  be  missed. 
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Freedom  from  Choice? 


The  student  Housing  Committee  has  recently  addressed  the  prob- 
lem of  diminishing  house  unity.  A  dramatic  increase  in  house  transfers 
over  the  last  few  years  has  brought  this  topic  to  the  forefront  of  housing 
issues. 

A  high  rate  of  house  transfers  is  only  a  symptom,  not  a  cause,  of 
house  disunity.  By  focusing  discussion  on  methods  to  block  transfer 
requests,  the  Housing  Committee  presumes  that  adding  red  tape  to  the 
transfer  process  will  make  students  happier  with  their  housing  lot. 
Certainly  this  is  an  easy  way  to  discourage  transfers,  but  such  a  solution 
ignores  the  source  of  transfer  requests. 

At  the  roots  of  the  house  transfer  issue  are  the  very  goals  of  the 
Residential  House  System.  Students  are  encouraged  to  form  bonds 
within  the  house.  The  Housing  Committee  proposal,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  discourage  people  from  transferring  to  join  friends  in  other 
houses. 

Administrative  efforts  to  keep  students  within  a  house  and  yet  keep 
them  from  becoming  cliquish  are  self-defeating.  Students  must  be 
allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  what  degree  of  unity  they  seek  within  a 
house.  Unity  must  be  facilitated,  not  forced. 

If  students  are  presented  with  avenues  for  social  occasions,  they 
will  choose  to  stay  with  a  house.  An  attempt  to  obstruct  house  transfers 
will  only  be  seen  as  another  lost  freedom— the  distress  call  of  *  'encroach- 
ment on  student  privileges"  that  is  so  frequently  heard.  The  Housing 
Committee  must  address  the  causes  of  the  problem,  not  merely  patch 
over  the  results. 


Letter 


Review  revisited 


To  the  editor: 

I  was  grateful  to  the  Record  for  print- 
ing a  review  of  the  recent  staged  reading 
of  my  play.  Candida  Revisited.  Unfortu- 
nately, your  reviewer  missed  the  point. 
The  play  was  poking  gentle  fun  at  cliches 
and  platitudes  and  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  marriage,  feminism,  etc. 

Far  more  important  was  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  evening  for  Williams  thea- 
tre. Cap  and  Bells  was  inaugurating 
staged  readings  followed  by  panel  dis- 
cussions as  a  means  of  helping  play- 
wrights form  their  work  before  fully 
mounted  productions  were  attempted  as 
a  way  of  benefiting  the  audience  intel- 
lectually. All  of  those  concerned  with  the 
play  deserved,  and  received  that  even- 
ing, the  thanks  of  the  audience. 

Your  reviewer  had  little  to  say  about 
the  panel,  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  evening.  The  pane- 
lists provided  the  discriminating  review 
that  the  reading  needed.  Delightfully, 
interpretations  varied  so  widely  that 
they  produced,  in  effect,  new  texts  which 
depended  for  their  construction  on  the 
personalities  and  educational  back- 
grounds of  the  panelists.  This  of  course 
was  al  o  true  of  the  review  you 
published. 

I  should  mention  one  other  important 
aspect  of  that  evening.  It  produced  an 
interesting  dilemma  for  the  Feminist 


Alliance,  for  they  had  to  decide  whether 
to  support  the  production  of  a  work  with 
which    they    did    not    entirely    agree. 
Clearly,  they  made  the  right  decision.  An 
enormously  fruitful  discussion  ensued  on 
the  night  of  the  reading  when  Elizabeth 
Jex  from  the  Feminist  Alliance  stated 
quite  rightly  that  some  of  their  premises 
were  being  attacked.   She  might  also 
rightly  have  noted  that  antl-femlnlsts 
were  being  attacked  even  more  strongly. 
All  of  these  aspects  added  to  the  occa- 
sion's value  and  I  am  hoping  that  by 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Williams  further  evenings  of 
this    sort,    equally    controversial,    will 
o<^cur. Mrs.  James  M.  Burns 

Letters  policy 

The  Williams  Record  welcomes  letters 
In  response  to  issues  raised  in  the  news- 
paper. To  meet  space  limitations,  we 
request  that  all  letters  be  kept  under  ^50 
words,  and  that  they  be  typed  57  charac- 
ters wide.  The  deadline  for  letters  Is  2: 00 
P.M.  Sundays. 

The  viewpoint  column  on  the  Oped 
page  Is  a  space  reserved  for  commen- 
tary on  new  Issues  previously  addressed 
In  other  Record  articles  or  letters.  We 
would  like  to  avoid  using  the  Viewpoint 
space  as  a  column  for  rebuttal  of  Record 
articles.  Viewpoints  should  also  be  typed 
57  characters  wide,  not  exceeding  400 
words  in  length.  The  Viewpoint  deadline 
is  12: 00  noon  each  Sunday.  While  we  will 
try  to  print  all  letters  we  receive,  we  can- 
not guarantee  publication  of  every  View- 
point submitted. 
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Eds.  Note:  This  eulogy  is  delivered  one 
week  after  the  third  anniversary  of  Sid 
Vicious'  death. 

by  Duffy  Graham 

Friends,  fellow  Williams  students, 
Americans,  world  citizens:  I  come  to 
bury  Sid  Vicious,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
the  bad  we  bury  with  their  bones.  But 
since  there  was  little  good  about  Sid,  and 
since  we  could  hardly  classify  him  as  a 
real  "man,"  we  have  only  the  bad  to 
remember  him  by,  and  by  that  bad  I— 
we— must  Judge  him  accordingly. 

The  establishment,  and  the  established 
press  had  no  respect  for  him.  They  had 
no  respect  for  him,  so  why  should  I,  con- 
sidering all  the  respect  we  have  for  such 
respectable  Institutions  as  the  establish- 
ment and  the  established  press,  who 


Duffy  Graham 


In  Memory  of  Sid  Vicious 


have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  established 
social  order. 

Onstage  as  a  bass  player  for  the  Sex 
Pistols,  or  off-stage  as  a  human-player  In 
any  of  his  various  habitats,  Sid  was  the 
same— pasty-skinned  and  anemic, 
scrawny  and  scowling,  loutish  and  lub- 
berly. And,  Sid  was  confused. 

Sid  confused  being  resourceful  with 
being  ridiculous.  Onstage,  If  he  wanted 
to  bleed,  he  would  lean  over  a  conve- 
niently pogolng  girl  In  front  of  the  stage 
so  that  her  head  would  bash  and  smash 
his  nose;  then  he  would  let  the  blood  flow 
freely  over  himself.  Offstage,  he  could  be 
equally  ridiculous.  One  time  he  came 


SIDESHOW 


by  SUTTON 

My  im^   WORD  ,  EVfi^  G-frruir? 


home  to  find  a  favorite  pair  of  blue  Jeans 
ripped  and  shredded,  so  he  meticulously 
patched  them  up  with  dozens  of  safety 
pins  he  found  lying  about  the  place. 

Sid  confused  being  honest  with  being 
self-deprecating.  When  accused  of  being 

The  Cool  Out 

a  terrible  bass  player,  he  replied,  "I 
think  I'm  the  worst  bass  player  In  the 
world." 

Sid  confused  being  self-expressive 
through  personal  app)earance  with  being 
unfit  for  presentation  as  a  human  In  the 
modern  world.  This  was  true  from  his 
spiked  hair  to  his  90  pound  torso,  from 
the  chain  and  padlock  he  wore  around  his 
neck  to  the  black  leather  straps  he  wore 
on  his  wrists,  from  the  button  he  glee- 
fully sported  which  read,  "I'm  a  Mess," 
to  the  telling  track  marks  on  his  arms. 
Yes,  they  had  no  respect  for  Sid,  and 
we  know  how  respectable  they  are.  They 
do  not  spit  In  your  face  (like  Sid);  they 
say,  "I'm  sorry,  we  Just  don't  have  a  Job 
for  you  at  the  moment  .  .  .  come  back 
some  other  time."  They  do  not  boast 
their  trackmarks;  they  drink  at  socially 
acceptable  occasions.  They  do  not  mend 
their  pants  with  safety  pins;  they  take 
them  to  the  tailor. 

Some  mistaken  observers  mistook 
Sid's  personality.  One  said,  "Sid  is  some- 
how alluring."  Another  said  he  was 
sweet.  Said  another,  "Under  that  tough 
exterior  was  a  real  nice  guy." 

No  nice  guy  is  convicted  for  assault .  No 
sweet  guy  says  of  a  fellow  band  member, 
with  a  sly  grin  on  his  face,  "I'd  sell  his 
soul  for  anything."  No  alluring  guy 
greets  his  audience  at  the  Longhorn  Ball- 
room, in  Dallas,  Texas,  "Ya  cowboy 
faggots." 

Yet,  believe  it  or  not,  Sid  had  fans. 
Sid's  fans  saw  Sid  as  smart,  Insightful, 
perceptive;  saw  critics  as  scurrilous, 
scandalous,  slanderous.  Sid's  fans  felt 
Sid  had  feelings,  too,  and  that  he  was 
making  constructive  comments  about 
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The  Cold  War 


by  Paul  Sabbah 

Weil,  it's  winter  cold  season,  and  I  must 
have  been  the  first  to  find  out.  I've  had 
two  sinus  stuffers  already,  and  those 
cold  remedies  you  hear  about  on  T.V. 
aren't  helping  matters  much. 

The  first  time  through,  I  caught  my 
annual,  never-fails,  gets-in-the-way-of- 
fun-Winter-Study-three-week-head-cold 

PANORAMA 

extravaganza  (that's  pronounced  as  one 
word,  by  the  way).  I  felt  it  coming  on 
during  the  drive  up  January  3rd,  so 
immediately  upon  arrival,  I  tried 
remedy  number  one:  drown  a  cold,  feed 
a  fever.  I  made  an  honest  effort  at  totally 
flooding  my  body  with  various  forms  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  but  found  that  the 
only  result  was  perhaps  the  worst  feeling 
In  the  world:  the  simultaneous  head  cold 
and  hangover.  For  those  of  you  who  have 
yet  to  experience  this  mode  of  living 
death,  you  don't  know  true  cotton-mouth. 
You  don't  know  what  intestinal  fortitude 
really  means.  You've  never  torn  the  bass 
control  off  your  stereo.  You've  never 
experienced  pain  from  the  base  of  your 
skull  down  to  your  split  ends. 

Clearly,  a  new  remedy  was  needed. 
The  T.V.  told  me  to  ask  my  local  pharma- 
cist, and  T.V.  knows  best,  so  I  trekked 
down  to  Spring  Street  In  search  of  relief. 
The  trip  lasted  four  minutes,  nineteen 
sneezes,  five  coughs  and  one  very  grace- 
ful plunge  caused  by  an  Ice-nine  forma- 
tion near  Sawyer. 

Upon  arrival,  I  assured  the  pharma- 
cist that  money  was  no  object:  I  needed 


relief  and  I  was  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
What  I  got  In  return  was  quite  a  bit  of 
medicine  but  little  relief.  First,  there 
were  decongestant  tablets  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours,  not  exceeding  twelve  In 
twenty  four  hours;  cough  syrup  to  be 
taken  every  three  to  four  hours,  not 
exceeding  seven  ounces  In  eight  hours; 
specially  designed,  new  Improved, 
laboratory  tested,  award  winning, 
softer-than-ever  tissues,  designed  to,  of 
all  things,  wipe  my  nose;  a  bottle  of  new, 
easier  to  swallow,  5000  mgs.  Vitamin  C 
tablets,  which  were  the  size,  taste,  and 
texture  of  golf  balls;  and  finally,  last  but 
not  least,  good  ol'  tried  and  true,  moth- 
er's little  helper,  aspirin.  I  paid  for  every- 
thing, asked  for  a  shopping  bag,  and 
trudged  home  In  anticipation  of  genuine 
relief.  The  next  thing  I  remember  Is  wak- 
ing up  In  the  Infirmary.  Apparently,  I'd 
choked  on  a  Vitamin  C  tablet,  and  my 
roomies,  after  finding  that  shaking  me 
upside  down  was  useless,  decided  to  take 
me  to  the  Thompson. 

After  a  brief  recovery  period,  I 
returned  home  and  started  going  to 
classes.  Soon,  however,  my  roommates 
had  barred  me  from  the  lecture  halls 
because  my  various,  cold-Induced,  bod- 
ily eruptions  had  made  hearing  the  lec- 
ture Impossible.  Those  rooms  are  truly 
acoustically  designed. 

I  sit  now  In  my  tiny  room,  wondering 
how  far  off  spring  is,  occasionally  cough- 
ing, getting  ahead  In  my  reading  while 
occasionally  sneezing  on  a  page  or  two, 
and  keeping  the  tissues  close  at  hand.  I 
guess  all  I  can  do  now  is  wait,  hope,  and 
breathe  through  my  mouth. 


the  world  which  swirled  about  him. 

But  Is  It  possible  for  a  member  of  a 
generation  that  came  out  of  school  with 
no  future,  no  Jobs,  and  no  chance  to  buy 
decent  clothes  because  he  has  no  money 
to  be  insightful?  Is  It  possible  that  one 
known  for  violent  outbursts  and  drug 
addiction  could  make  constructive  criti- 
cisms of  his  society? 

Sid  wanted  every  person  and  every 
nation  to  know,  whether  they  wished  him 
well  or  111,  that  he  would  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to 
assure  the  destruction  and  failure  of  lib- 
erty as  we  know  it. 

Sid  knew  all  this  would  not  be  accomp- 
lished after  his  group's  single,  "Anarchy 
In  the  U.K."  became  numl)er  1.  He  knew 
it  would  not  be  completed  even  perhaps 
In  his  life-time  on  this  planet.  But  he 
wanted  to  begin. 

Through  the  songs  of  his  band  and  his 
own  life,  Sid  was  saying,  "In  your  hands, 
fellow  humans,  more  than  mine,  will  rest 
the  final  success  or  failure  of  our  course. 
"The  next  time  the  trumpet  sounds,  do 
not  be  a  fool,  a  tool  be  not.  'Give  the 
wrong  time,  stop  a  traffic  line,  your 
future  dreaming  Is  a  shopping  scheme.' 
Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you,  ask  not  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country.  Ask  what  you  can  do  for 
yourself." 

Sid  did  what  he  could  for  himself.  As  a 
personal  anthem,  he  adopted  the  Inno- 
cent song,  "My  Way."  Yet  when  he  fin- 
ished recording  It,  Innocent  the  song  no 
longer  was.  His  version— a  total  bastar- 
dization of  the  original,  complete  with 
sniffles,  raw  guitar  lines,  and  sexually 
abusive  language— is  a  good  example  of 
Sid  at  his  best. 

Yes,  Sid  did  It  his  way,  in  the  way  he 
lived  and  the  way  he  died.  And  Sid  was  a 
family    man.    He    lovingly    asked    his 
mother— good    ol'    mom— for    enough 
drugs  to  kill  himself,  and  she  lovingly 
compiled  and  provided  him  with  a  lethal 
dose  of  heroin. 

He  lived  In  confusion,  and  died  In  It. 
Now,  we  wlJi  never  know  Jf  he  stabbed  his 
girlfriend  to  death  or  not,  but  then  again, 
considering  his  usual  condition,  Sid  prob- 
ably did  not  know  himself. 


The  IN  thing 


by  Ronald  Issen 

Well,  Williams  is  IN  for  the  upcoming 
year,  as  are  over  200  other  schools,  per- 
sons, places,  foods,  beauty  techniques, 
clothes,  forms  of  entertainment, 
manners  and  a  potpourri  of  everything 
else  listed  In  the  most  recent  edition  of 
Women's  Wear  Dally  as  being  IN  or  OUT 
for  the  new  year. 

Perusing  through  the  lists  was  enough 
to  send  chills  up  any  would-be  passe  prep 
spine.  OUT,  Is  "The  Alligator."  overly 
layered  dressing  (careful  you  Exeter 
Exiles),  raccoon  coats,  all  "preppy  pro- 
ducts," boat  shoes  (except  on  boats), 
and  of  course,  "anything  mono- 
grammed."  In  addition,  if  In,  contact 
lenses  are  OUT;  so  are  status  Jeans 
(goodbye  Long  Island,  hello  Nan- 
tucket), while  If  "The  Alligator"  Is 
OUT,  his  skin  Is  IN,  being  the  apropos 
haute  couture  for  any  top  drawer  fashion 
setter  and  reptile  skin  purse  user. 

Yet  for  true  blue  bloods,  there  Is  hope 
on  the  horizon.  Classic  Tiffany  wedding 
bands,  horse  racing,  bare  feet,  beer, 
vodka,  swearing,  and  George  and  Bar- 
bara Bush  (as  any  good  Andover  man 
well  should  he)  have  all  been  ruled  as  IN 
Items  for  the  following  year. 

And  despite  whatever  shades  of  gloom 
may  have  come  over  our  glided  Institu- 
tion in  the  past  month  or  so.  Women's 
Wear  Dally  proudly  states  that  mar- 
riage, falling  In  love,  love  affairs, 
friends,  and  yes,  feminine  curves  are  all 
still  IN  for  the  following  year.  For  you 
freshmen  males  still  searching  for  Rom- 
ance In  The  Snack  Bar  In  The  Third 
Booth  On  The  Left,  this  Is  It— you  have 
heen  granted  a  year's  reprieve  to  still 
make  good. 

As  for  food,  TOFU  gets  a  raspberry, 
yet  Lima  Beans  (lima  beans,  not  green 


beans  for  heaven's  sake!   but,  ugh,  lima, 
beans),  the  stuff  you  used  to  pay  Fat 
Eddie  a  quarter  to  eat  for  you  at  the 
lunch  table  at  PS  109,  yes,  those  Peru- 
vian Pieces  of  Poison  are  IN. 

In  addition  to  Williams,  finally.  Yale, 
Dartmouth.  Princeton,  Brown,  and  Stan- 
ford are  all  IN  If  you  are  also,  while  Har- 
vard. Cornell  (some  things  never 
change— what's  that  smell  .  .  .  ?)  and 
"Big  Midwestern  Schools"  are  all  passe. 
Not  surprisingly,  Amherst  didn't  even 
make  the  list. 

To  put  It  mildly,  the  dictates  of  fashion 
have  definitely  changed  from  my  fonder 
days  at  Ashburton  Elementary  on  Lone 
Oak  Drive  (across  from  the  old  lady  who 
gave  me  cookies  every  day  on  the  way 
home) .  The  COOL  KIDS  all  got  Ho-Hosln 
their  lunches,  which,  of  course,  had  a 
certain  prescribed  method  of  Ingesting. 
THE  NERDS  would  Just  eat  It  all  at  once 
but  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNEW,  you  would 
eat  It  by  first  carefully  peeling  the  choco- 
late covering  off,  bit  by  bit,  unraveling 
the  cake,  and  eating  the  creamy  filling 
first,  saving  the  devil's  cake  for  last. 
COOL  KIDS  got  chocolate  pudding 
Snack  Packs  In  their  Scooby  Doo  lunch 
boxes.  NERDS  got  fruit  pudding  Snack 
Pack  cups  In  theirs  (meaning  they 
wanted  to  be  cool,  but  their  Moms  cared 
about  their  nutrition).  And  the  list  went 
on.  The  point  Is.  unlike  Women's  Wear 
Dally,  this  list  went  on  for  all  six  years  of 
elementary  school.  And  once  established 
as  a  NERD,  you  were  finished,  no  matter 
how  many  Ho-Ho's  you  tried  to  eat  from 
then  on.  Women's  Wear  Dally  makes  no 
such  final  Judgment;  there  Is.  after  all, 
always  next  year  for  all  you  Sperry  afl- 
clanados  So  no  complaints  from  the  rest 
of  you-  "Whining  and  Complaining" 
have  t)een  ruled  OUT. 
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Muddling  through  the  Williams  political  scene 


by  Jon  Tigar 


Politics  we  bar, 

They  are  not  our  bent; 
On  the  whole  we  are 

Not  intelligent 


As  we  face  the  coming  of  a  new 
semester,  bruised  and  bat- 
tered from  the  Initial  shock 
of  the  return  to  academia.  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  examine  our  cur- 
rent political  situation  here  in  the  Purple 
Valley  (that  hotbed  of  radical  activism). 
Every  now  and  then,  one  can  spot  a  Polit- 
ical Animal  on  campus,  although  not 
very  often.  The  level  of  political  ire 
seems    to    fluctuate    between    a    soft 
whisper  and  a  loud  whisper,  due,  I  sup- 
pose, to  a  combination  of  isolation  from 
reality  and  the  privilege  of  not  needing  to 
care.  So,  in  order  to  best  equip  the  politi- 
cal novice,  and  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  everyone  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Sawyer, 
who  recently  learned  to  his  delight  that 
fraternities  had  been  abolished,  I  pres 
ent  a  compendium  of  campus  issues, 
past  and  present,  by  no  means  complete. 


Winter  Study 

The  big  one  just  recently.  If  you  don't 
remember  It  at  all,  try  asking  yourself 
why  you  still  have  a  hangover.  Oh,  yeah, 
now  you  remember. 

By  last  year,  rumor  had  it,  no  one  was 
taking  Winter  Study  seriously.  Instead  of 
writing  sophomore  theses,  or  some  such 
thing,  your  average  Ephperson  drank, 
talked  till  all  hours  of  the  night,  skied 
every  day,  or  frequently  left  campus. 
This  year  we  became  very  serious:  we 
wore  big  yellow  buttons  with  "Support 
Winter  Study"  printed  in  flashy  purple 
letters.  Some  folks  took  that  to  mean  that 
they  should  bust  their  butts,  and  did,  obs- 
curing those  of  the  hard-core,  old-time 
persuasion  who  think  of  Winter  Study  as 
a  well-deserved  break. 

The  Trustees,  who  gauged  public  opin- 
ion by  holding  a  well-received  reception 
at  the  Log.  seemed  all  In  favor  of  keeping 
Winter  Study,  but  some  faculty  have  dif- 
ferent ideas.  Which  concept  of  the  future 
Winter  Study  prevails  at  any  given  time 
is  anyone's  guess  until  we  institute  a  wall 
poster  system  similar  to  the  one  In 
China.  Something  like  a  napkin  board, 
only  thirty  times  bigger  .  .  . 

Now  that  Winter  Study  is  over,  the 
adoption  of  a  'wait  and  see'  policy  would 
only  obliterate  what  little  control  the  stu- 
dent body  has  in  the  outcome  of  the 
debate.  The  recommendation  here  is  to 
yell  and  scream  loudly  in  the  direction  of 
every  administrator  and  committee  that 
claims  to  have  any  say  In  January's  fate. 

The  CIA,  here  and  elsewhere 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
received  as  much  love  and  admiration 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  visit  as  Barry 
Manilow  gets  airplay  at  WCFM.  Their 
recruiting  effort  coincided  handily  with 
the  visit  of  John  Stockwell.  the  ex- 
Agency  agent,  who  echoed  in  his  speech 
the  sentiments  of  the  demonstrators  at 
OCC. 

Rumor  has  It  that  the  Agency  now  con- 
ducts interviews  disguised  as  an  invest- 
ment banking  firm. 


yell  about  dogs.  We  never  managed  to 
save  the  furry  little  suckers,  so  they  are 
only  a  political  issue  insofar  as  they 
represent  another  loss  for  the  student 
body.  If  the  administration  ever  tries  to 
convince  you  that  you  have  control,  just 
ask  about  the  dogs. 

Racism 

I  thought  I'd  sneak  a  real  issue  in  here 
when  nobody  was  looking.  Why  everyone 
is  so  reticent  to  discuss  racism  has 
always  puzzled  me,  and  I  think  our  col- 
lective inability  to  focus  on  the  issue  of 
racism  and  resolve  or  correct  it  is  the 
biggest  flaw  in  the  campus  political 
make-up.  The  decision  of  over  a  decade 
ago  to  admit,  and  often  actively  recruit 
minorities  into  formerly  all-white  uni- 
versities and  colleges  marked  a  depar- 


Sexual  Harassment 

Oh,  Christ,  not  this  again.  The  problem 
with  the  sexual  harassment  was  not  the 
way  WASH  handled  it  or  didn't,  or  the 
way  in  which  the  issue  was  presented  to 
the  outside  world  by  the  local  media, 
even  if  those  were  the  noisiest  argu- 
ments. The  problem  was  inundation:  all 
the  yelling  and  screaming  came  so  fast 
that  no  one  was  willing  to  digest  it  all. 
Now  everyone  is  sick  of  sexual  harass- 
ment as  an  issue  but  not  as  an  occur- 
rence, which  Is  what  the  activists  didn't 
want.  Where  to  now?  Who  knows? 

The  World 

This  one  gets  lumped  together  because 
that's  the  view  most  people  seem  to  take: 
WE  have  no  problems  In  Wllliamstown, 


ture  from  the  well-defined,  oppressive 
behavior  models  of  the  past.  Minorities 
had  more  freedom,  but  a  greater  burden 
as  well— that  of  living  up  to  the  demands 
of  a  dominant  culture.  The  Yankees  who 
had  championed  equality  were  less  than 
able  to  Ignore  how  threatened  they  felt 
by  the  destruction  of  the  old  order. 

Pressure  to  conform  to  the  old  white 
way,  already  strong  elsewhere,  was 
higher  here.  The  Black  Student  Union 
was  formed  as  a  haven  for  blacks,  an 
escape  from  the  day-to-day  pressure  of 
Williams  life.  In  1969.  the  BSU  took  over 
Hopkins  Hall.  Having  won  recognition, 
the  BSU  has  never  managed  to  win  com- 
pUMe  acceptance  or  understanding.  The 
cross-burning  last  year  proved  that  the 
dividing  line  between  blacks  and  whites 
is  still  present  and  very  strong. 

The  current  debate  in  the  BSU  over 
white  membership/white  participation 
at  BSU  functions  is  not  a  campus-wide 
issue  by  any  means.  What  is  of  general 
concern  is  how  quickly  the  issue  of 
racism  disappeared  after  the  intensity  of 
last  year's  discussions.  It  is  always  to  the 


whereas  THE  WORLD  has  problems. 
Ergo,  THEY  have  the  problem.  Refresh- 
ingly, every  once  in  a  great  while  the  real 
world  creeps  In  through  the  back  door, 
often  under  the  guise  of  Williams'  more 


ignored  or  c)  being  so  behind  on  the  cur- 
rent hot  topic— try  a  week— that  you 
have  become  a  bore. 

On  the  agenda 

Coming  up  on  the  roster  for  debate  Is 
the  proposal  in  the  Housing  Committee 
to  restructure  the  transfer  process  In 
order  to  make  it  more  difficult  to 
transfer  without  a  strong  reason,  and 
thereby  promote  house  unity.  This  prop- 
osal will  no  doubt  raise  a  fuss  in  less  pop- 
ular houses  and  meet  with  approval  in 
popular  houses  trying  to  preserve  the  old 
guard.  Since  the  majority  of  students 
live  on  campus,  the  transfer  debate 
should  last  until  something  better  comes 
along,  which  might  take  some  time. 

All  in  all.  we  Williams  types  aren't  a 
political  lot  at  all,  favoring  what  imme- 
diately concerns  us  over  what  concerns 
the  whole  world.  Many  here  speak  as 
though  that  makes  us  rather  unusual, 
but  I'm  not  sure  it  does.  A  friend  of  my 
father's  who  attended  Harvard  in  the  60s 
recalled  only  two  demonstrations  there 
of  any  import. 

The  first  demonstration  concerned  the 
trees  lining  a  particular  street,  which  the 
administration  planned  to  chop  down. 
The  second  protested  a  proposal  to 
change  the  language  of  the  diplomas 
from  Latin  to  English.  One  of  the  students 
gave  a  brilliant  speech  in  Latin,  lost  to  all 
but  a  few  in  the  cheering  mob  below. 

Granted,  this  fellow's  stint  at  Harvard 
preceded  the  Vietnam  war,  but  the  politi- 
cal climate  was  not  very  different  from 
our  own:  conservative,  peacetime,  a 
renewed  fear  of  communism. 

Why  Is  the  student  l>ody  so  lackadaisi- 
cal? The  answer  lies  somewhere  in  the 
political  and  economic  makeup  of  the 
class.  Tuition,  room  and  board  now 
exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  per  year, 
which  automatically  determines  to  a 
certain  extent  who  can  attend  Williams. 

While  a  large  number  of  students  hold 
job.s,  only  one-third  are  on  financial  aid, 
an  indication  that  students'  families  are 
more  likely  than  most  to  hold  economic 
power. 

Not  only  do  Eph  family  members  hold 
economic  power,  but  a  large  percentage 
of  College  students  view  pecuniary  gain 
as  the  prime  goal  of  employment  after 
graduation.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  in  a 
tightening  economy  and  a  conservative 
political  trend  that  a  Williams  student  is 
going  to  argue  for  changes  in  a  system 
which  favors  those  interests. 

The  worldwide  political  outlook  which 


'The  CIA  received  as  much  love  and  admiration 
as  Barry  Manilow  gets  airplay  at  WCFM." 


''The  level  of  political  ire  seems  to  fluctuate 
between  a  soft  whisper  and  a  loud  whisper/' 


Dogs 

Freshmen  probably  find  it  amusing 
that  a  large  number  of  studious  youth 
abandoned  their  academic  labors  to  con 
gregate  on  Baxter  Lawn,  make  signs  and 


advantage  of  a  dominant  majority.  In 
this  case  white  students,  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  unless  change  would  be  to 
mutual  advantage.  Social  Integration 
t)eyond  the  current  level  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  everyone. 


"activist"  groups.  In  an  age  when  James 
Earl  Carter,  a  man  with  a  soft-spot  for 
interesting  nuclear  military  technology 
and  a  member  of  a  segregated  congrega- 
tion, Is  called  a  liberal,  it  seems  fitting 
that  any  group  advocating  change  be 
labeled  leftist. 

The  political  issues  of  the  past  year 
include  draft  registration,  nuclear  disar- 
mament, and  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  military,  economic,  and 
political  affairs  of  El  Salvador.  All  have 
been  championed  and  berated  by  the 
same  core  of  politically  committed  acti- 
vists, all  of  whom  have  now  banded 
together  into  the  group  which  publishes 
the  Progressive  Newsletter. 

On  the  whole,  the  political  situation  is 
unhealthy.  If  you  take  a  stand  on  a  world 
Issue,  you  face  the  possibility  of  a)  hav- 
ing no  group  support  at  all  or  b)  having 
group  support  and  being  labeled  a  radi 
cal,  which  may  or  may  not  be  to  your 
liking.  If  you  take  a  stand  on  a  campus 
issue,  you  face  the  possibility  of  a)  find- 
ing yourself  the  subject  of  a  caustic  letter 
in   Parallax  or  the  Record,   b)   being 


favors  the  maximization  of  personal  eco- 
nomic interests  also  relates  to  the  dlspro- 
portionately  large  emphasis  on 
seemingly  obscure  campus  issues— the 
campus  issues  with  the  most  longevity, 
such  as  row  house  dining,  all  concern 
personal  comfort  and  its  maintenance 
rather  than  questions  of  equity  or  social 
reorder.  Maintaining  the  status  quo 
turns  out  to  be  as  advantageous  in  most 
campus  instances  as  it  Is  in  the  real 
world. 

The  campus  activist,  or  even  the  dilet- 
tante with  a  marginal  interest  in  political 
trends,  need  go  somewhere  else  than  the 
average  student  for  his  information.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  long  run  can  bring 
only  less  Involvement  and  more  atten- 
tion to  the  less  Important  things.  As  for 
the  chances  of  a  complete  compendium, 
that  will  have  to  wait  until  we've  stopped 
paying  attention  to  the  outside  world 
altogether  and  the  Dean's  Office  has 
regained  full  control  of  the  campus.  That 
would  make  the  job  much  easier. 
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Housing  system  should  reflect  diversity 


by  Tim  Caffrey 

In  September  of  1980,  President  Chandler 
initiated  a  formal  examination  of  what  he  per- 
ceived to  be  problems  with  the  Residential 
House  System  at  Williams.  The  problems  that 
he  spoke  of  then  continue  to  concern  this  cam- 
pus. We  lament  the  declining  quality  of  student- 
faculty  relations,  the  growing  division  and 
Isolation  of  student  groups,  the  apparent  rift 
between  social  and  academic  pursuits. 

In  many  ways,  these  problems  are  sympto- 
matic of  the  declining  role  of  a  sense  of  commun- 

VIEWPOINT 

ity  in  our  educational  experiences.  Yet  the 
widespread  concern  for  this  decline  Is  indicative 
of  the  genuine  commitment  to  the  great  poten- 
tial of  the  residential  college.  As  the  Gifford 
Committee  correctly  observed:  "The  primary 
function  of  a  residential  college  Is  to  create  and 
sustain  a  residential  ethos  congenial  to  the  for- 
mal educational  goals  of  the  College. ' '  The  exact 
nature  bf  this  ethos  Is  difficult  to  define.  It  is, 
however,  closely  related  to  the  College's  com- 
mitment to  a  spirit  of  learning  that  places  as 
much  emphasis  on  what  can  be  gained  outside 
the  classroom  as  within. 

Simply  bringing  together  a  group  of  individu- 
als committed  to  the  Williams  ideal  does  not 
assure  the  creation  of  the  ethos  so  vital  to  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal.  The  problems  enumer- 
ated above  indicate  that  the  potential  of  our 
community  is  not  being  realized.  We  must 
exploit  our  diversity  and  common  commitment, 
through  the  Residential  House  System,  in  order 
to  profit  most  fully  from  what  this  community 
holds. 

Lewis  Perry,  son  of  Ephraim,  spoke  of  this 
wonderful  diversity  in  addressing  the  members 
of  his  beloved  Tavern  Club.  He  said:  "We  are  a 
group  probably  of  over-contented  individuals 
whose  charm  Is  in  the  differences  which  consti- 
tute our  intimacies.  Our  closest  friends  are 
those  with  whose  opinions  we  do  not  agree, 
whose  prejudices  we  do  not  share,  whose  con- 
versations we  cannot  understand." 

At  Williams  we  strive  to  understand  those 
whose  opinions,  Ideas,  and  backgrounds  make 
little  sense  to  us.  We  do  this  because  It  Is  only 
through  this  process  that  we  come  to  question 
and  understand  ourselves  and  our  world.  All  too 
often,  however,  we  are  content  simply  to  toler- 
ate those  with  whom  we  would  not  agree.  A 
vibrant  education,  that  to  which  we  at  Williams 
are  dedicated,  cdmes  not  through  tolerance  but 


through  Interaction:  Interaction  fostering  con- 
crete friendships  as  well  as  concrete 
antagonisms. 

The  value  of  such  interaction  comes  from  our 
diversity.  But  this  value  Is  lost  when  we  struc 
ture  a  residential  house  system  that  allows  us  to 
seek  out  those  with  whom  we  are  comfortable 
rather  than  those  who  make  us  nervous. 

The  fact  that  the  formal  educational  goals  of 
this  College  are  closely  tied  to  a  system  of  resi- 
dential housing  is  not  incidental.  The  Residen- 
tial House  System  can  provide  the  structure  for 
living  an  education.  While  our  caution  encour- 
ages only  a  tepid  participation  in  our  commun- 
ity, the  residential  house  can  provide  a  structure 
within  which  the  social  and  intellectual  pursuits 
of  students  and  faculty  can  be  explored  and  nur- 
tured. This  can  only  be  done,  however,  through  a 
conscious  rededlcation  to  the  residential  ethos 
whose  weaknesses  we  lament. 

To  strengthen  this  ethos  we  must  concentrate 
our  diversity  in  a  situation  where  education  and 
living  are  entwined;  thus  producing  a  forum,  not 
to  be  educated  in,  but  in  which  to  educate 
ourselves. 

The  strengthening  of  this  forum  requires  a 
formal  recommitment  to  the  vitality  of  the  resi- 
dential house  as  the  focus  of  a  Williams  educa- 
tion. As  such,  we  must  re-examine  the  policies 
that  determine  the  fabric  of  our  system.  We 
must  revitalize  freshman  orientation  in  order 
to  Instill  In  those  who  would  enter  this  commun- 
ity a  sense  of  our  commitment  to  the  Residential 
House  System.  We  must  examine  our  inclusion 
process  to  ensure  that  It  Is  working  to  maintain 
the  balanced  diversity  so  essential  to  a  dynannlc 
house  system.  We  must  re-examine  a  transfer 
system  that  places  the  whim  of  the  Individual 
above  the  need  for  continuity  and  variation  In 
the  residential  house. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  we  must  recom- 
mit ourselves  to  the  great  potential  of  a  residen- 
tial house  ethos  and  the  Ideal  Immortalized  by 
James  Garfield.  Only  then  can  the  enrichment 
that  comes  through  participating  in  our  com- 
munity be  fully  realized;  and  only  then  will  our 
community  reflect  the  strength  of  the  Individu- 
als who  participate  in  It.  In  this  ii^ht,  the  argu- 
ment that  It  is  the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  in 
an  environment  tailored  to  his  needs  is  denied 
and  our  commitment  to  the  ideal  College  is 
affirmed. 

Eds.  Note:  Tim  Caffrey,  President  of  Ferry 
House,  is  head  of  the  Housing  Committee's 
Transfer  subcommittee. 


Wamke  warns  of 
danger  of  militarism 

by  Jeffrey  H.  Bralnard 

The  United  States  could  severely  damage  the  NATO  alliance  If 
It  deploys  medium-range  nuclear  weapons  In  Europe,  clalme(fPaul 
Warnke,  former  U.S.  SALT  II  negotiator,  in  a  lecture  here  January 
25. 

The  U.S.  decided  In  1979  to  station  572  cruise  missiles  and  about 
100  Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  In  several  NATO  countries  as  a 
counterforce  to  270  Soviet  SS-20's  targeted  at  European  cities. 

Warnke  warned  that  this  plan  will  cause  "an  absolutely  absurd 
confrontation"  between  the  U.S.  and  its  NATO  allies. 

"The  affected  countries  agreed  to  the  deployment  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  U.S.  explore  arms  control  solutions  making  It  unneces- 
sary for  theweapons  to  l)e  deployed,"  Warnke  stated.  "Now  they're 
having  second  thoughts." 

Radioactive  desert 

Warnke  explained  that  the  Europeans  fear  a  nuclear  war  fought 
l)etween  the  superpowers  on  European  soil. 

"They  believe  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  rather 
have  Europe  than  their  homelands  turned  Into  a  radioactive 
desert,"  he  proposed. 

As  many  as  400,000  European  citizens  have  staged  massive  dem- 
onstrations In  opposition  to  deployment  of  the  U.S.  weapons.  It 
would  now  be  almost  politically  Impossible  for  any  European 
government  to  allow  the  weapons  on  Its  own  territory,  Warnke 
observed. 

Already,  each  superpower  has  10,000  warheads  aimed  at  the 
other,  so  adding  a  few  hundred  extra  "doesn't  make  much  military 
sense,"  he  claimed. 

He  added  that  European  governments  fear  the  U.S.  might  rely  too 
heavily  on  a  nuclear  defense  of  Europe  in  the  future.  The  Soviets 
could  Invade  with  conventional  forces,  leaving  U.S.  officials  the 
choice  of  "giving  up"  Europe  or  starting  World  War  III  by  launch- 
ing a  nuclear  attack. 

"Europe  would  be  better  defended  by  Improving  our  conven- 
tional forces  there,"  he  Insisted. 

East-West  trade  vital 

"Arms  negotiation  Is  a  continuing  necessity  that  does  not  dis- 
appear because  of  our  day-to-day  differences,"  Warnke  said. 

Conlmued  on  Page  6 

House  transfers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

dent  response  has  been  strong. 
Before  seeing  the  recommenda- 
tion, the  College  Council  voted 
last  Wednesday  to  support  the 
current  house  transfer  policy,  In 
response   to  rumors   that   the 


transfer  policy  was  going  to  be 
tightened. 

Caffrey  remarked,  "I  thought 
that  was  a  very  Irresponsible 
move."   The  subcommittee's 
recommendation  was  not  com- 
pleted until  yesterday. 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O. 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselli 
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MARKETING  AND  SALES 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

WESTPOINT  PEPPERELL 

A  major  Fortune  500  Corporation 


will  hold  interviews  for  full  time  positions  (for  class 
of  1982)  and  summer  internships  (for  class  of  1983) 
on; 

Monday,  February  22  from  9:00  to  5:00 


To  make  an  appointment  and  learn  more  about  West 
Point  Pepperell,  contact  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Gradle-  Get  Ready. 
It's  Almost  Time 
You  will  receive  Further 
Instructions  Tomorrow. 
One  Mistake— I'll  torch 
them.  Scorpio 

"O,  wondrous,  wondrous 
bird!  You  fly  so  good  " 

— Fandrick  Dunn  1969 

The  Sun,  the  Thumb." 

— F.D.  1971 

DONNY  MYKRANTZi- 
Happy  Valentine's  Day 
Hope  You'll  be  mine  I'll 
always  be  yours   Love- 

Ifs  Friday,  and  the  storm 
clouds  are  gathering  over 
Wllliamstown— Ergo? 


SWGSBiM  seeks  oral  robbers 
for  religious  experience 

Lost— Collie/St   Brnd  GId/white 
Red  Bandana  Call  6232 
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Panel  blasts  nuclear  weapons 


Calling  President  Reagan's  approach  to  the 
Soviet  Union  "a  horrible  problem,"  Professor 
.lames  MacCirogor  Burns  outlined  \hv  I'niled 
Stales"  diffieultios  in  achieving  a  peaceful  for 
»'ign  polic>  Sunday  night  in  Brooks  Rogers  as  a 
part  of  a  four-man  symposium  called  "Nuclear 
War:  A  Community  Issue." 

Moderated  by  Chemistry  Professor  William 
Moomaw.  the  panel  speakers  included  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  John  Chandler  and  Juniors 
Geoff  Nunes  and  Rob  Parenteau. 

Physics  Major  Geoff  Nunes  explained  the 
effects  in  Wllliamstou'n  of  both  a  massive  Soviet 
retaliatory  attack  on  the  U.S.  and  of  a  so-called 
limited  nuclear  war. 

In  event  of  a  massive  attack  on  a  typical  win- 
ter day.  said  Nunes,  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Williamstown  would  survive  the  original  fal- 
lout from  a  hit  on  Schenectady's  research  reac- 
tor 35  miles  away. 

However,  for  those  lucky  enough  to  be  in  shel- 
ters at  the  time  of  the  fallout,  said  Nunes,  the 
amount  of  radiation  outside  such  shelters  would 
not  fall  to  a  survivable  level  for  at  least  a  year. 
Nunes  estimated  that  almost  no  one  would 
finally  survive  such  an  attack. 

A  "limited"  war,  said  Nunes,  would  be  "the 
end  of  life  as  we  know  it,"  with  survivors  living 
in  a  world  resembling  the  Stone  Age. 


Political  Economy  Major  Rob  Parenteau 
claimed  that  the  economic  effects  of  arms 
spending  are  a  threat  to  national  security  as  he 
defined  it.  exacerbating  unemployment  and 
inflation    to    dangerously    undermine    the 

economy. 

Parenteau  argued  that  arms  spending  is 
inherently  inflationary,  since  its  products  never 
reach  the  marketplace.  "When  was  the  last  time 
you  ever  saw  a  neutron  bomb  on  sale?"  asked 
Parenteau. 

He  also  cited  the  70  percent  cost  overruns  of 
1979  military  spending,  which  cost  taxpayers  $86 
billion.  Profits  from  military  contracts,  con- 
cluded Parenteau.  mean  "megabucks  for  mega 
corporations."  noting  that  the  director  of 
Rockwell  International,  a  major  arms  pro- 
ducer. Is  on  the  Williams  Board  of  Trustees. 

James  MacGregor  Burns  pointed  to  "a  revi- 
val of  a  pattern  of  foreign  policy-making"  that 
led  to  "anti-Bolshevik  hysteria"  in  the  1920's 
and  to  "a  most  fanatical  period"  after  World 
War  II. 

In  conclusion.  Burns  warned  against  placing 
one's  faith  in  a  particular  candidate  or  election, 
saying  that  a  long  struggle  would  be  required  to 
achieve  any  kind  of  lasting  peaceful  foreign 
policy. 


Freshmen  surveyed 


Continued  from  Page  1 

form  of  financial  aid.  according 
to  Admissions  Office  statistics. 

Over  25  per  cent  of  the  fresh- 
men Identified  themselves  as 
Catholics,  making  this  the  larg- 
est single  religious  group  on 
campus.  Various  Protestant 
denominations  comprise  over 
M)  percent  of  the  class,  while 
about  5  percent  are  Jewish. 
Nearly  90  percent  are  white. 
Academic  attractions 

Ninety  per  cent  said  they 
came  here  for  the  "good  aca- 
demic record"  of  the  College. 
One-fifth  also  cited  "special 
educational  programs"  as  a 
very  Important  reason  for 
choosing  Williams.  Another 
fifth  noted  both  the  financial 
assistance  offered  by  the  col- 
lege and  the  advice  of  an  alum- 
nus as  other  important  factors. 

Politically,  virtually  two- 
thirds  of  the  freshmen  describe 
themselves  as  middle-of-the- 
road  or  conservative,  yet  there 
is  a  consensus  for  more  govern- 
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■  BRITISH  FACULTY 

COURSES  —  British  and  European  studies  are 
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music,  sociology,  education,  psychology 
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For  further  information  write: 
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ment  intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy: 60  percent  of  the 
respondents  felt  that  govern- 
ment was  not  protecting  the 
consumer,  while  more  than  80 
percent  felt  both  that  govern- 
ment was  not  controlling  p)ollu- 
tion  adequately,  and  that  it 
should  work  to  discourage 
energy  use. 

Conventional  careers 

Generally,  respondents  were 
undecided  at)out  their  careers, 
although  more  students  cited  as 
their  probable  occupations  busi- 
ness executive,  lawyer,  or  phy- 
sician. This  may  reflect  the  fact 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
class  of  '85's  fathers  are 
employed  in  these  three  fields 
than  they  are  in  any  other  pro- 
fessions: 37  percent  are  busi- 
nessmen, 12  percent  are 
doctors  or  dentists,  and  11  per- 
cent are  lawyers. 

Mothers  of  the  incoming 
freshmen  are,  according  to  the 
survey,  predominately  full  time 
homemakers  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  businesswomen. 

The  survey  also  recorded 
some  differing  opinions 
between  male  and  female 
respondents.  Half  of  the  males 
considered  being  well-off  finan- 
cially to  k)e  a  "very  important" 
objective,  compared  to  37  per- 
cent of  the  females. 


Wamke 


Annual  Ski  Sale 
has  started  — 

20%  off 
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The  U.S.  could  respond  more 
realistically  to  the  Polish  crisis, 
asserted  Wamke,  if  it  better 
understood  both  the  Soviet 
Union's  interest  in  maintaining 
a  "sphere  of  influence"  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Western 
Europeans'  interest  in  continu- 
ing lucrative  trade  with  the 
Soviets. 

"It  would  be  unwise  to  try  to 
force  the  Western  Europeans  to 
'toe  the  line'  on  sanctions 
against  the  Soviets,"  he  said. 
"East-West  trade  is  much  more 
important  to  the  Europeans 
than  to  the  U..  West  Germany 
hopes  for  reunification  with 
East  Germany  and  does  not 
want  to  risk  losing  current  visit- 
ing and  repatriation  rights  with 
East  Germany  by  alienating  the 
Soviets." 

The  Soviets'  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  "a  regretta- 
ble fact  of  life  ...  a  tragedy," 
Warnke  added,  but  the  U.S. 
"should  not  continue  to  be 
heroes  at  somebody  else's 
expense." 
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Expensive  as  the  best 

Good  as  the  best? 

Editor's  note: 

ffith  the  upcominn  process  of  freshman  inclusion,  many  are 
facing  difficult  choices  with  what  we  feel  is  often  imperfect 
knowledge.  In  order  to  alleviate  this,  we  are  running  a  review  of 
iipperclnss  dining  halls  for  the  aid  of  the  concerned  freshman. 

by  J.  Jeffry  Louis  III 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  an  inordinate  amount  of 
New  England's  finest  restaurants  He,  Inconspicu- 
ously nested,  in  Northern  Berkshire  County.  Never- 
theless. I  became  more  than  slightly  suspicious 
when  I  was  asked  to  review  five  restaurants  which  I  had 
never  heard  of.  I  was  Informed  that  each  was  an  affiliate  of 
the  Williams  Food  Service. 

Mission  Park 

Being  the  first  of  the  six  restaurants  that  I  attended, 
Mission  Park  was,  by  far,  the  worst.  The  trouble  t)egan  when 
I  phoned  the  Williams  Food  Service  (597-2121)  to  make 
reservations  for  a  young  lady  and  myself. 

They  hung  up  on  me  twice. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  rather  offended  as,  although  my 
name  is  not  known  throughout  the  world  of  cuisine,  it  had 
never  brought  about  such  neglect.  Persistently,  I  decided  to 
attend  the  restaurant  that  evening  without  a  reservation. 

There  we  were,  8: 00  p.m.  sharp,  our  noses  flush  against 
the  indoor  glass,  staring  into  a  dark,  closed,  yes,  closed 
Mission  Park  Restaurant.  The  place  had  closed  for  the 
evening  over  an  hour  earlier. 

I  spent  the  following  two  days  calming  my  nerves  and 
convincing  my  female  friend  to  accompany  me  again  to 
Mission  Park  for  a  6: 00  p.m.  dinner.  We  waited  in  a  line  which 
ran  down  a  long  concrete  stairway.  It  ended  at  a  maitre  d' 
dressed  in  a  white  smock. 

"Table  for  two,"  I  informed  her. 

She  sensed  my  confusion  and  asked  if  I  had  forgotten  my 
I.D.  I  began  to  Inform  her  that  I  had  suffered  no  lapse  of 
memory  and  that  I  was  a  local  celebrity,  but  I  was 
interrupted  by  her  rude  laughter. 

"Sign  a  chit,"  she  requested. 

Mistaking  this  for  a  vulgar  teenage  expression,  I  was 
thoroughly  disgusted.  However,  after  some  discussion,  I 
signed  a  bill  (before  dinner)  and  my  date  and  I  escorted 

Continued  on  Page  8 


The  graying  of  the  Purple  Valley 


by  Peter  Muz 

Students  often  take  a 
year  off  after  high 
school  to  make  sure 
that  college  will  be 

the  right  step  for  them,  but  in 
Douglas  Hoffer's  case,  this  pro- 
cess took  ten  years.  He  and  the 
approximately  twenty  other 
older  students  bring  a  new  pers- 
pective to  prevailing  campus 
attitudes. 

"This  is  easy  and  fun.  Read- 
ing and  writing  are  enjoyable," 
says  Hoffer,  whose  many  job 
experiences  since  he  quit  high 
school  in  1968  include  deedwri- 
ter,  shipping  clerk,  concert 
promoter,  and  Maitre  d'.  He 
has  also  t)een  married  and 
divorced  and  ran  for  selectman 
in  Stockbrldge,  Ma.,  In  1979. 

Sheila  Glover  was  a  waitress 
for  13  years  before  she  t)ecame  a 
candidate  for  an  economics 
degree  at  Williams.  Her  ambi- 
tion now  is  "to  get  a  career,  go 
into  business,  and  to  leave  the 
hard  life  of  waitressing 
behind." 

She  started  out  as  a  special 
student  taking  one  or  two 
courses  to  test  her  academic 
competence.  Today  she  is  tak- 
ing a  full  course  load  and  getting 
"mostly  A's."  Glover  says, 
"(Williams)  has  surpassed  my 
expectations,  and  I  have  more 
respect  for  the  school  now  than 
ever  before." 

She  is  impressed  by  the 
administration  and  the  faculty, 
who  she  says  "have  a  terrific 
sense  of  humor. ' '  Glover  consid- 
ers the  students  "gentle  people, 
who  are  considerate,  hold  doors 


open,  and  say  excuse  me." 

Older  students'  reasons  for 
coming  to  Williams  Included  its 
location,  facilities,  intellectual 
intimacy,  the  faculty,  academic 
intensity,  and  active  alumni 
support  of  the  school.  However, 
their  main  reason  for  returning 
to  school  is  to  learn,  and  for  the 
most  part,  they  consider  grades 
and  improved  Job  prospects 
only  as  byproducts  of 
knowledge. 

Stephen  Holber,  a  31-year-old 
sophomore,  who  has  worked  as 
an  independent  diamond  broker 
and  TV  promoter,  shares  this 
view:   "A  Williams  diploma  is 
almost  an  introduction  in  cer- 
tain circles,  but  It  does  not  help 
you  once  you're  In  the  door,  you 
must  then  prove  yourself.  It  is 
how    much    you    learn    which 
determines  the  quality  of  your 
education,    and    grades    are 
important  only  to  the  extent  that 
if  they  are  below  par  you  are  not 
allowed  to  stay." 

Another  reason  Holber 
decided  on  Williams  was  the 
"Williams  Mystique.  Part  of  the 
mystique  is  that  everyone  here 
has  lots  of  money,  I  found  that 
not  to  be  entirely  true,  but  when 
a  girl  last  year  deposited  $19,000 
into  a  Williamstown  bank  in  the 
adjacent  teller  window,  I  real- 
ized that  this  also  is  not  entirely 
false." 

Allen  Doyle,  who  took  three 
years  off  t)etween  his  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  before 
transferring  to  Williams  also 
feels  that  grades  and  career 
consciousness  should  be  secon- 
dary to  learning.  Doyle  does  not 
believe  most  Williams  students 
share  his  attitude. 


Hoffer  echoes  this  view.  "The 
students  (the  few  I've  been  in 
contact  with)  are  much  less 
interested  in  learning,  and 
much  more  interested  in 
careers  and  making  money. 
This  is,  I  suppose,  not  surprising 
considering  the  times  and  their 
backgrounds,  but  remains  dis- 
appointing and  sad." 

Hoffer,  who  lives  off  campus, 
feels  that  "living  in  a  dorm  must 
be  hell,"   and   that   "there   Is 
much  less  sex,  drug-taking,  etc., 
than  when  I  was  18-20.  this  may 
than  when  I  was  18-20.  This  may 
be  the  nature  of  conscientious 
students,    or    a    reflection    of 
changing  times,  but  frankly  I 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  what 
Is  going  on,  so  1  shouldn't  spe- 
culate," he  added. 

Several  older  students  felt 
that  the  present  day  student 
activists  are  no  match  for  those 
of  the  1960s.  Holber  said,  "In 
those  days,  when  we  wanted  to 
raise  hell,  we  raised  hell.  I  find 
that  the  present  day  activists 
are  doing  too  much  negotiating 
and  not  acting  enough." 

The  older  students  also  tend  to 
avoid  the  main  social  stream  at 
Williams.  Doyle  describes  it  as 
a  "strained  social  life,  a  little 
misdirected  to  intense  parties, 
and  not  very  creative." 
Holt)er's  reason  for  not  partici- 
pating in  dorm  parties  is  much 
simpler:  "I  have  no  desire  to  get 
l)eer  poured  over  me." 

All  the  older  students  inter- 
viewed feel  that  the  outside 
world  Is  a  lot  tougher  than 
school.  "Out  there  deadlines 
stick,  and  the  t>oss  doesn't  care 
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College 

receives 

top 

grades 


by  Brooke  Hand 

Williams  has  received  rave  reviews  in 
The  New  York  Times  Selective  Guide  To 
Colleges,  a  new  college  guide  written  by 
Edward  B.  Fiske,  Education  Editor  of 
The  New  York  Times. 

The  guide  is  a  combination  of  statisti- 
cal information  and  subjective  in-depth 
essays  on  college  life.  A  unique  feature  is 
its  one  to  five-star  rating  system  of 
schools  in  three  areas:  academics, 
social  life,  and  quality  of  life.  Not  unex 
pectedly,  Williams  received  the  coveted 
five  stars  for  academics,  along  with 
three  for  social  life  and  four  for  quality  of 
life  Harvard  and  Yale  also  received  four 
stars,  while  .Amherst  only  earned  three 
stars  for  quality  of  life.)  The  quality  of 
education  places  it  "among  the  finest 
undergraduate  liberal  arts  institutions 
in  the  nation,"  according  to  the  Guide. 

Williams'  academic  reputation  stems 
"from  a  tradition  of  e.xcellent  teaching 
and  a  rigorous  curriculum  in  which 
active  student  participation  in  the  class- 
room is  expected."  Strongly  emphasized 
are  Williams'  heavy  workload  and  stu- 
dent access  to  the  faculty. 


The  Guide  lists  Williams'  strong 
departments  as  chemistry,  economics. 
English  and  history,  with  art  history  and 
political  science  running  as  close 
seconds.  Anthropology,  sociology  and 
foreign  languages  (with  the  exception  of 
Russian)  are  gently  criticized.  Des- 
crit)ed  in  glowing  terms  are  availability 
of  cultural  events,  campus  housing  and 
jock  achievements.  Old  Man  Winter  and 
a  lack  of  social  privacy  are  revealed  as 
the  only  drawbacks  to  a  school  which  can 
txjast  a  student  body  possessing  "an  over- 
preponderance  of  high  school  all-stars." 

4000  questionnaires 

The  Times  based  its  information  on 
questionnaires  distributed  to  the  admin- 
istration and  a  cross  section  of  students, 
supplemented  with  secondary  research 
in  the  form  of  student  newspaper  arti- 
cles, telephone  calls  and  visits  to  the 
campus.  A  staff  of  twenty  writers  (col- 
lege students  and  recent  graduates) 
compiled  the  4000  questionnaires.  The 
write-up  was  then  edited  by  The  New 
York  Times. 

According  to  senior  Steve  Wlllard,  one 


of  the  students  who  filled  out  a  question- 
naire on  Williams  last  year,  the  star  rat- 
ing system  is  based  on  quantitative 
answers  to  questions  on  workload  and 
social  life.  Wlllard  could  not  recall  spe- 
cifics but  rememl)ers  stressing  that 
access  to  professors  makes  Williams 
stand  out.  He  also  praised  its  resources: 
"We're  easily  the  best  of  the  small 
schools  in  terms  of  resources,  i.e.  faculty 
and  library.  At  Amherst  they  have  to 
share  facilities  with  U-Mass.  The  great 
thing.  I  think,  about  this  college  is  that  it 
has  all  the  advantages  of  a  large  univer- 
sity with  a  much  more  pleasant  atmos- 
phere to  work  in." 

On  the  subject  of  the  infamous  work- 
load Wlllard  commented,  "Students  at 
Williams  handle  pressure  together,  whe- 
reas at  a  place  like  Harvard  or  Yale  it's 
cutthroat  competition.  People  pull  them- 
selves up  by  pushing  someone  else 
down." 

Shallow  rating  system 

Many  here  at  Williams  criticized  the 
ratings  for  quality  of  life  and  particu- 
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The  Williams  Record 
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The  Williams  Record 


Music  in  the  Round  flat    Williams  cuisine 


by  Becky  MacDou^^ell 

Last  Friday's  Music  in  the  Round  concert  began  with  a  duo 
for  violin  and  viola  by  Villa-Lobos.  performed  by  Julius  Hegyi 
and  Susan  St.  Amour,  respectively  of  the  Williams  College 
faculty.  The  intricate  dialogues  between  th(>  tuo  instrunient.s 
and  the  sprightly  themes  of  this  piece  made  it  an  ear-catching 
program  opener. 

The  Tansman  Serenade  for  violin,  viola  and  cello  that  followed 
was  also  performed  with  precision  and  with  a  good  feeling  of 
ensemble,  making  it  perhaps  the  best  piece  on  the  program. 
In  terms  of  ensemble  and  pure  musical  expression,  the 
Brahms  piano  quintet  that  made  up  the  second  half  of  the  pro- 
gram was  another  matter. 

The  performance  was  without  glaring  errors,  althugh  occa- 
sionally passages  in  the  upper  strings  left  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  intonation.  But  faulty  communication 
between  pianist  and  strings  was  evident  in  a  certain  imbalance 
and  lack  of  sensitivity  that  pervaded  the  first  two  movements  in 
particular.  Relatively  unimportant  passages  played  too  loudly 
in  the  strings  drowned  out  significant  sections  of  the  piano  part. 

This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Andante;  Brahms  can 
be  gentle  as  well  as  storn;iy.  and  passages  that  should  have  been 
softly  phrased  had  edges  on  them  instead.  Only 
in  the  last  two  movements  did  the  group  begin  to  unify. 
They  took  obvious  joy  in  presenting  the  well-known  theme  of  the 
third  movement,  and  during  the  last  movement  the  piano  took  a 
much  more  suitably  dominant  role.  So  in  spite  of  stylistic  errors 
made  in  the  beginning,  at  the  end.  one  was  left  with  the  feeling  of 
having  witnessed  a  competent  performance. 
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•ursclvcs  fo  the  smallest  fable 
for  ten  we  could  find.  After  sit- 
ting for  one  hour,  we  were  never 
approached,  nor  did  I  ever  see  a 
waiter  or  waitress  except  todis- 
mantle  the  ostentatiously 
placed  salad  bar.  There  were  no 
tablecloths,  no  silverware,  and 
from  what  I  could  see.  all  the 
placemats  were  an  orange- 
peach  color  with  the  top  two 
corners  cut  off. 

Greylock 

I'm  afraid  that  I  was  treated 
in  quite  the  same  manner  at 
(;re>i(H-k  l^estaur.int.  It  was  ctM' 
tainly  not  the  worst  of  the  six, 
just  the  most  boring.  It  is  a  dark 
brick,  twelve  sided  split  dining 
room.  The  atmosphere  is 
sterile— if  you  can  ignore  the 
food,  which  for  me  was  easy 
(since  I  couldn't  figure  out  how 
to  get  any). 

However,  this  article  would 
never  have  been  written  if  it 
were  not  for  Greylock.  because 
it  was  there  that  I  met  Law- 
rence. I  was  sitting  alone  at  a 
small  wooden  table  for  eight 
when  a  heavy-set.  unshaven, 
poorly  dressed  young  man  sat 
down  beside  me— Lawrence. 
Though  Lawrence  was  pheno- 
menally disgusting,  and  his 
voice  muffled  by  rye  bread,  he 
explained  to  me  how  the  food 
system  wo  eked. 

Dodd 

Located  in  what  used  to  be  the 
Williams  Inn.  Dodd  has  all  the 
possibility  of  being  a  fine  res- 
taurant with  a  very  special 
atmosphere.  Unfortunately,  it 
falls  short  of  this  description, 
but  still  would  be  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  finest  of  the  six. 

I  was  thrilled  when  I  entered 
the  dining  room  and  found  the 


m.ntiT  d"  (could  very  well  be 
the  same  one  in  all  six  places) 
dressed  in  white  but  reading  the 
January  Issue  of  Bon  Appetit. 

We  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  kitchen  until 
finally  we  found  the  food.  I 
chose  the  "puff  pie"  over  the 
"dismantled  chicken"  and 
found  it  to  be  right  out  of  the 
magazine— Car  and  Driver.  I 
was  told,  however,  that  the  food 
is  usually  quite  good  and  the 
salad  bar  is  always  "the  best." 

The  decor  was  somewhere 
between  a  simple  cozy  country 
home  and  what  my  date 
observed  as  a  Florida  bathroom 
style.  An  original  combination 
had  indeed  been  achieved. 

Dodd  is  most  likely  the  best 
people-watching  restaurant  I 
have  reviewed  and  I  highly 
recommend  it.  The  only  danger 
in  Dodd  is  the  sign  that  reads, 
"Dump  glasses  In  the  sink"  .  .  . 
be  sure  to  read  the  small  print. 

Driscoll 

After  returning  to  Mission 
Park  and  Greylock  in  order  to 
try  their  food.  I  found  that  the 
Williams  Food  Service  offers  a 
fairly  consistent  menu  and  qual- 
ity in  all  of  its  affiliates.  It  is  the 
quantity,  set-up,  and  atmos- 
phere that  provides  for  a  com- 
parably better  meal.  In  this 
light.  Driscoll  takes  first  place. 

The  kitchen  set-up  Is  one  of 
the  best  and  makes  up  for  the 
Inadequate  tray  disposal.  The 
food  Is  a  little  better  than  usual, 
although  the  salad  bar  Is  lack- 
ing the  abundance  that  Mission 
Park  and  Dodd  display. 

The  dining  room  Itself  Is  fan- 
tastic. It  is  made  up  of  two  con- 
necting circular  dining  areas 
that  rotate  in  use  (presently  out 
of  order,  however). 
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larly  for  social  life.  Phil  Smith, 
Director  of  Admissions, 
remarked.  "This  Is  a  strongly 
functioning,  self-contained 
campus.  The  community  here  Is 
a  supportive  one  and  stronger 
than  the  star  rating". 

Nearly  all  students  inter- 
viewed dismissed  the  comment 
"Smith  College  Is  just  a  six- 
pack  away,  and  Mount  Holyoke 
is  just  a  little  bit  further  (sic)". 

The  only  really  controversial 
statement,  "Nearly  40  percent 
are  bonafide  preppies— the  rest 
just  look  that  way"  elicited  rich 
chuckles  from  many  but  was 
denounced  by  others.  Dean 
O'Connor  decried  the  "cliche" 
as  "rldiculous^onsense,"  while 
Phil  Smith  asserted  that  he 
would  "fight  that  statement". 

Problems  and  Error§ 

Dean  O'Connor  admitted  that 
"a  major  unresolved  problem  is 
integration  of  academic  and 
social  life— we  can  and  should  ^ 
do  better".  He  Intends  to  ask  the 
Gargoyle  Society  to  make  this 
an  Issue  for  next  year. 

Minor  points  In  the  essay  are 
In  outright  error  or  are  at  least  V 
debatable.  SAT  figures  given  as 
625v,  650m  are  "close  but  rtot 
accurate."  according  to  ^hil 
Smith,  who  declined  to  give 
exact  figures,  only  stating  that 
in  actuality  they  are  higher. 

O'Connor  disagreed  with  the 
ten  per  cent  figure  In  each  class 
of  students  with  academically 
deficient  records,  a  holdover 
from  a  ten-year  study  funded  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  In  the  six- 
ties, but  Smith  backed  it  up  as 
accurate,  citing  such  criteria 
for  acceptance  as  independent 
motivation,  use  of  time,  work 
experience,  and  socioeconomic 
diversity. 

Older 
students- 

Continued  from  Page  7 

If  your  mother  died,  and  eve- 
ryone drinks  a  lot  more  booze," 
says  Holber.  Most  also  feel  that 
their  non-academic  experience 
makes  them  better  able  to 
appreciate  Williams,  and  when 
asked  whether  they  were  glad  to 
be  here,  a  unanimous  yes  was 
the  answer. 
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Chaplain  Stephen  Schmitt  convernes  with  a  .student  {i»r\f 

Students  unaware  of  campus  counselors 

by  Brett  McDonnell 


Williams  has  many  services 
available  for  sexual  harass- 
ment counseling,  although  most 
of  them  are  not  for  that  purpose 
alone.  But  many  of  the  counse- 
lors said  they  think  students  are 
unaware  of  the  options 
available. 

"I    feel   we   have  plenty  of 
resources,"   said   Dean  of  the 
'College  Daniel  O'Connor.  "Peo- 
ple don't  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
ayare  of  them." 

Counselors  available 

With  two  recent  additions  to 
the  staff,  Williams  now  has  four 
psychologists  available  for 
counseling. 

"We  don't  have  any  sexual 
harassment  counseling  as 
such,"  noted  Dr.  Eugene  Talbot 
of  the  Infirmary. 

Ho\*'over,     the     psychologists 

are  available  for  any  problems 
a  student  might  have,  including 
sexual  harassment,  he  said. 

"Over  the  years,  long  before 
it  was  a  public  Issue,  we  have 
seen  people  who  felt  they  were 
harassed,"  Talbot  continued. 
"But  very  rarely  have  we  seen 
somebody  who  comes  here  only 
for  that.  It's  part  of  a  broader 
issue." 

"I  haven't  had  a  specific  case 
where  someone  came  to  me  and 
alleged  she  was  sexually 
harassed,"  remarked  Chaplain 
Stephen  Schmidt,  "but  In  talk- 
ing about  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships we  border  on  that." 


Valentine's  Day 

ROSE  and  ROSES 


Stop  at  King's  and 
purchase  a  bottle  of 
rose'  and  receive  a 
coupon  for  50C  off  on  a  $5 
purchase    of    roses    at 
Town     and     Country 
Flowers. 


Schmidt  said  the  first  step  in 
counseling  is  to  help  the  person 
clarify  her  feelings. 

"If  agreeable,  we  get  both 
parties  in  and  act  as  mediator," 
he  said.  "If  there  continues  to  be 
a  problem,  we  side  with  the 
woman." 

The  Peer  Health  Counselors 
are  students  trained  in  counsel- 
ing. Coordinator  Jamie  Crist  '83 
explained  that  the  group  pres- 
ents "common  sense  advice." 

"Things  have  quieted  down 
now,"  she  remarked,  "but  when 
the  Issue  of  sexual  harassment 
was  In  the  forefront  a  lot  of  {peo- 
ple did  come  to  us  to  ask  what 
was  going  on." 

Open  Lines  is  a  student  group 
recently  formed  In  resp)onse  to  a 
perceived  need  for  more  sexual 
harassment  counseling.  Unlike 
other  services.  It  Is  specifically 
Intended  for  counseling  of  sex- 
ual harassment  and  assault 
victims. 

Hotline  to  form 

Sue  Smith.  '82,  one  of  Open 
Lines'  founders,  said  the  group 
is  also  having  a  training  session 
with  the  Battered  Women's 
Task  Force  of  Pittsfield  to  form 
a  hotline  at  Williams. 

Students  can  also  seek  coun- 


seling from  the  nurses,  who  are 
on  call  at  the  Infirmary  around- 
the-clock. 

Head  Clinic  Nurse  Mary  Gan- 
gemi  said  no  student  has  ever 
complained  to  her  about  an  inci- 
dent of  sexual  harassment, 
although  students  do  talk  about 
relationship  problems,  she 
added. 

Doctors  counsel 

Director  of  health  James  Cor- 
klns  said  the  doctors  also 
counsel. 

"I  think  all  of  our  encounters 
involve  counseling,''  he 
explained,  although  he  admit- 
ted he  was  unaware  of  students 
coming  to  doctors  because  of 
sexual  harassment  alone. 

The  deans  are  also  willing  to 
counsel.  O'Connor  said,  adding 
that  the  female  deans,  Nancy 
."Vlclntiro  and  Mary  Kenyatta. 
are  especially  helpful  with  sex- 
ual harassment  problems. 

On  February  15.  O'Connor 
will  send  an  all-campus  mailing 
to  students  dealing  in  part  with 
the  available  counseling 
services. 

"We  need  to  do  something 
about  getting  the  word  out  bet- 
ter." he  said.  "I'm  thinking 
about  which  form  to  use." 
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Congratuiations.  Julie  Hey  '84  who  won 
our  drawing  for  free  text  books.  Have  a 
good  semester. 
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Council  approves 
harassment  definition 


by  Laura  Sellgsohn 

A  suggested  Student  Handbook  statement  on  sexual  harass- 
ment and  Freddy  Nathan's  announcement  that  he  will  not  seek  a 
second  term  occupied  the  College  Council  last  week. 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  attended  Thursday's 
meeting  to  garner  student  reaction  to  a  revised  statement  concern- 
ing harassment. 

The  statement,  approved  unanimously  by  the  Council  stressed, 
"All  members  and  guests  of  this  community  must  be  free  from 
disturbance  or  harassment,  Including  sexual  harassment." 

O'Connor  then  provided  a  specific  definition  for  sexual  harass- 
ment. "The  term  includes  repeated  or  coercive  sexual  advances 
toward  another  person  contrary  to  his  or  her  wishes.  It  also 
includes  behavior  directed  at  another  person's  sexuality  with  the 
Intent  of  Intimidating,  humiliating  or  embarrassing  the  other 
person." 

Harassment  recourse 

The  Item  advises  courses  of  action  for  victims  of  different 
degrees  of  sexual  harassment.  The  recourses  begin  with  a  dialogue 
between  the  victim  and  the  offender,  continue  through  reference  to 
the  Deans  and  appeal  to  the  Discipline  Committee  and  conclude 
with  notification  of  the  police. 

The  statement  has  already  been  approved  by  the  faculty  Steering 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life,  the  Colby  Com- 
mittee, the  Discipline  Committee  and  the  College  lawyer. 

The  faculty  will  vote  on  the  statement  tomorrow.  If  It  Is 
approved,  copies  of  the  Handbook  Insertion  will  be  distributed  to 
the  student  *>ody. 

Nathan  retires 

Nathan  explained  his  intention  not  to  run  again:  "I'm  saying  it 
early  to  encourage  others  to  run."  Nominations  will  be  accepted  by 
Elections  Committee  chairman  John  Segal  through  February'  10. 

Nathan  outlined  what  he  perceives  as  the  Council's  two  niain 
aims  through  April  7.  First  the  Council  will  work  to  drum  up  sup- 
port, for  the  institution  of  self -scheduled  exams,  for  which  Nathan 
said  he  senses  overwhelming  student  support.  Nathan  noted  that 
thesystem  has  met  with  success  at  other  colleges  and  offers  solu- 
tlorK  to  problems  such  as  overlapping  exams. 

The  second  issue  involved  student  input  into  the  faculty  hiring 
process.  Nathan  explained.  "Some  departments  are  already  out- 
standing in  this  respect,  but  others  could  benefit  from  involving 
students  more." 
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MICHEL'S  OP  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 
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TONIGHT 

SENIOR  NIGHT  AT  THE  LOG 

Discounts  for  all  card  carrying 
members  of  the  Class  of  '82 

WEDNESDAY 

Marc  Hummon  &  Friends 

will  perform  at  the  Log 
(co-sponsored  by  Williams  Coffeehouse) 

FRIDAY 

HAPPY  HOUR  4  -  6  p.m. 

featuring  hot  spiced  wine 
and  Happy  Hour  prices 
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by  Robert  McLean 

While  students  at  WilHams 
often  complain  about  academic 
and  social  pressures,  faculty 
members  face  a  much  more 
serious  pressure  — proving 
themselves  worthy  of  receiving 
tenure  and  Its  accompanying 
job  security. 

Through    their    first    seven 
years  of  employment  at  Willi- 
ams, members  of  the  faculty 
hold  the  title  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. They  know  their  future 
at  Williams  depends  upon  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Committee  on 
Appointments  and  Promotions, 
and.  according  to  Prof.  Peter 
Berek.  one  of  the  three  faculty 
members  of  the  CAP.   "They 
definitely  feel  the  accompany- 
ing pressure." 

When  first  hired,  a  faculty 
member  is  given  a  three-year 
contract  as  Assistant  Professor, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  the  CAP  decides  whether 


Faculty  face  tenure  crunch 


to  give  him  another  four-year 
contract  as  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor. In  November  of  his  sixth 
year  the  CAP  decides  whether 
to  promote  him  to  Associate 
Professor. 

November  tenure  decisions 
are  not  final  until  approval  by 
the  Trustees  in  January,  but 
ordinarily  the  Trustees  approve 
the  CAP'S  recommendations. 
The  promotion  to  Associate  with 
tenure  means  that  unusual  cir- 
cumstances would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  lose  his  Job. 

"Every    year    an    Assistant 
Professor  is  here,"  said  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  John  Reichert,  "his 
department  submits  a  report  to 
the  CAP  containing   progress 
reports    on    his    teaching, 
research,   and  other  contribu- 
tions to  committees,  the  depart- 
ment,   or    the    College    as    a 
whole." 


"Student  opinion  and  th 
judgment  of  senior  people  in  the 
department  are  taken  very 
seriously."  Reichert  said. 
"However,  the  CAP  does  not 
require  the  department  to 
solicit  student  opinion  In  one 
specific  way.  Practices  used 
include  a  CES  or  departmental 
questionnaire,  student  inter- 
views, or  consultations  with  a 
student  advisory  committee  as 
in  the  Biology  Department." 

The  CAP  consists  of  three  full 
Professors,  one  from  each  div- 
ision, as  well  as  three  ex-officio 
members:  the  President,  the 
Provost,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

"This  committee  of  six." 
according  to  Reichert,  "studies 
the  reports  with  great  care  and 
at  great  length  and  more  often 
than  not  comes  to  a  consensus  in 
the  decision.  Occasionally,  how- 


ever, there  are  divisions  of  opin- 
ion and  in  that  case  what  occurs 
is,  in  effect,  a  vote."  There  is  an 
elaborate  appeals  procedure 
for  CAP  decisions,  but  Reichert 
commented  that  actual  appeals 
are  rare. 

Recommendation  by  depart- 
ment leads  to  "a  pronounced 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  non- 
tenured    faculty    members 
regarding  the  tenure  process," 
claimed  Richard  Krouse  of  the 
Political  Science  Department. 
"Last  May  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee   documented    the    high 
degree    of    diversity    across 
departments    in    finding    that 
some   keep   their   non-tenured 
faculty  well-informed  concern- 
ing  departmental  evaluations 
and  others  do  not  do  as  effective 
a  job." 

"There  is  a  definite  need  for 
more    uniform    procedures." 


continued  Krouse,  who  received 
a  CAP  recommendation  for 
tenure  this  past  November  and 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Steering 
Committee,  which  is  a  faculty- 
elected  committee  consisting  of 
three  tenured  and  three  non- 
tenured  faculty  members 
responsible  for  dealing  with 
general  faculty  concerns. 

"The  Steering  Committee, 
consequently.  Is  undertaking  a 
study  of  possible  means  by 
which  non-tenured  faculty  can 
be  Insured  of  the  fullest  possible 
access  to  department  evalua- 
tions, and,  "  Krouse  concluded, 
'the  Committee  will  report 
back  to  the  faculty  In  March." 

Affirmative  Action,  Reichert 
said,  has  no  consideration 
In  the  CAP  tenure  decisions. 
Rather,  "Affirmative  Action 
comes  into  play  primarily  In 
great  efforts  In  hiring  to  locate 
women  and  minority  candi- 
dates." 


Your  typical 

insurance 

salesman, 

right? 
WhMig. 

The  fast-talking,  hard-selling, 
pain  in  the  neck  that  we  think  of 
when  we  think  of  insurance  is  not 
alive  and  well  at  Unionmutual. 

Our  Employee  Benefit  Sales 
Representarive  is  light-years  removed 
from  the  old  stereotype. 

A  Unionmutual  sales  rep  is 
young,  and  is  just  as  likely  to  he  a 
she  as  a  he,  earns  $30,000  plus  in  3 
to  5  years,  works  in  one  of  our  more 
than  30  Group  Sales  Offices  across 
the  country,  sells  group  employee 
benefits  (not  individual  life  insurance 
door  to  doc^r),  sells  to  brokers  and 
companies  rather  than  the  general 
public,  is  a  college  graduate  with  a 
RA  or  BS  degree,  is  able  to  work 
independently  with  little  or  no 
direction,  works  well  under  pressure, 
has  a  high  level  of  communications 
skills,  both  verbal  and  written,  is 
ambitious,  assertive,  organized,  a 
decisive  thinker  with  problem-solving 
abilities. 

Sound  familiar?  If  you  see  you 
in  this  new  breed  of  Employee 
Benefit  Sales  Representative,  make 
contact  with  your  Placement  Office. 


We'll  be  at  your  college 
on  February  25. 

Consult  your  Placement  Office 
for  time  and  place. 


« 


Unionmutual 

Putting  your  future 
in  a  whole  new  light. 


Unionmutual 
is  an  Equal  Oppt)rtunity  Employer. 
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Tracksters  nudged^  now  7-2 


by  Steven  J.  Serenska 

The  Williams  College  track  team  lost  a  close 
decision  to  Htchburg  State  last  Saturday,  while 
both  teams  crushed  the  severely  outmanned 
squads  of  Worcester  State  and  Assumption.  "We 
went  into  the  meet  missing  several  key  person- 
nel," coach  Farley  commented.  He  then  added 
that  "those  who  did  compete,  performed  very 
well." 

In  the  field  events,  Williams  jumped  to  an  early 
lead  with  several  strong  performances,  including 
two  1-2  3  finishes  in  the  shot  put  and  the  high 
jump.  In  the  shot  put,  John  Kowalik  '83  released  a 
personal  best  throwof  45'6V2".  followed  by  Bcrnie 
Krause  '84  and  Steven  Serenska  '82. 

In  the  high  jump,  Seth  Toney  '84  also  bettered 
his  previous  record  by  soaring  to  a  height  of  6'  4". 
His  winning  jump  was  followed  by  Paul  Toland's 
six  foot  effort  and  Cam  Burns'  leap  of  5'  10". 


Taylor  triumphs 

Also  aiding  the  Williams  cau.se  was  Micah  Tay- 
lor '82  who  claimed  a  double  victory  in  the  long 
j ump  and  60  meter  dash.  H is  time  of  H..'}  seconds  in 
the  60  was  followed  by  second  place  finisher 
Tomas  Alejandro  '83,  who  recently  returned  to 
the  .squad  after  an  injury. 

Other  bright  spots  in  Saturday's  action 
included  a  first  place  by  Brian  Angle  '84  in  the 
1000-yard  run  Co-captainCharlieVon  Arentschildt 
'82.  running  the  half  mile  for  the  first  time,  won 
that  event  with  a  time  of  2:  01.1. 

The  E:phmen  rounded  out  the  day  by  capturing 
a  first  in  the  mile  relay. 

The  Williams  winter  track  team's  record  now 
stands  at  7  wins  and  2  losses.  This  week  the  te.ini 
pn^pares  itself  for  next  Saturday's  meet  uirh 
Amherst,  Wesleyan,  and  Tiinity  in  Townc  Field 
House.  The  field  events  begin  at  1:  (M)and  the  run 
ning  events  at  2:30. 


Women's  hockey  drops  Little  Two  title 


Exhibiting  tiie  fierce  concentration  and  dedicated  effort  for  whicli 
tiie  crew  is  known,  Junior  Captain  Scott  Schweigiiauser  performs  on 
the  erg  machine  in  Baxter  Lounge  during  the  annual  Ergathon 
.staged  by  the  men's  and  women's  crew  to  rai.se  money.  The  crews 
rowed  continuously  from  noon  Friday  to  eight  Saturday  evening. 

Ikt'alinff) 


by  Suzanne  Dingwall 

A  spirited  comeback  in  the 
second  period  could  not  prevent 
Williams  from  surrendering  the 
"Little  Two"  title  to  Wesleyan 
this  weekend.  The  women's 
hockey  team  fell  9-0  in  what  was 
often  a  roughly-contested 
match. 

With  ten  minutes  remaining 
in  the  first  period,  Wesleyan 
picked  up  momentum  and 
blasted  by  the  Ephs  to  score. 
Not  even  a  masterful  effort  by 
freshman  goalie  Katie  Myers 
could  stop  Wesleyan  from  scor- 
ing three  more  times  before  the 
end  of  the  period. 

Consistently  intercepting 
passes,  Wesleyan  was  able  to 
control  the  game  into  the  second 
period. 

Ephwomen  threaten 

Spurred  on  by  the  thought  of 
imminent  defeat,  an  energized 
Williams  team  pulled  out  all 
stops  and  launched  an  aggres- 


sive offensive  effort.  An 
improved  passing  and  shooting 
game  enabled  Williams  to  keep 
the  puck  at  Wesleyan's  end  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period.  Yet 
the  fervent  attempts  of  Pam 
Briggs  '84  and  captain  Martha 


Livingston   could   not   produce 
goals  for  the  F^phwomen. 

With  Amherst  not  fielding  a 
team,  the  win  allows  Wesleyan 
to  claim  the  heralded  Little  Two 
title.  The  loss  drops  the  Ephwo- 
men s  record  to  0-3. 


Organizing  Positions  available  with 
MASSPIRG,  New  England's  largest 
consumer  and  environmental  public 
interest  organization  Entry  level, 
$8200/year,  including  health  INFOR- 
MATIONAL SESSION  Feb  10,  4:00 
INTERVIEWS  on  campus  Feb  1 1  For 
more  information,  contact  Career  Ser- 
vices 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Watch  Record 
for  specials. 


®l]e  ^ale  ^ole 


Make  Valentine's  Day  Special! 

/Vll  silver,  gold  and  amber  jewelry 

10%  oil  through  Valentine's  Day. 


118  Water  Street 


Open  9-6  Seven  Days 


y^!''') '  ••  o  • -^  '•••  o  •••^  ^  •' o '-^  1  ••  o '-^  ^••*  o '-^  ^••' o  ••• 

i:|GREYSTONE  GARDENsli 


The  Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


Thursday 


Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


■•ii. 


Greystoiie  Gardeiij*,  an  empuriiim  for  fine 
antique  and  vintage  clothing  invite»i  you  to 
our  winter  sale.  Reciuctionsof  20-50'f  on  wool 
sweaters,  skirts,  pants,  shirts,  jackets  and 
other  winterwear.  Vt  e'll  he  telehrating  V  alen- 
tine  season  all  Fehruar\  hy  including  a  heau- 
tiful  silk  rose  with  e\er>  purchase  of  SlO.OOor 
more.  Also  come  and  see  our  arra\  of  \  ic  to- 
rian  w  hites,  \  intage  silks  and  anti(]ue  jewelry 

at:        436  North  Strot-t,  Piltsfield 
4i3-442-92<)l      12-7  Moii.-Sat. 
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Wrestlers  thrash  two^ 
vanquished  by  MIT 


Sports 


February  9,  1982 


by  Ted  Leon 

Winning  all  but  one  of  the 
weight    classes,    the   varsity 
wrestling  team  defeated  Trinity 
36-12  this  weeltend.  This  follows 
a  loss  to  MIT  and  a  shellacking 
of  Northeastern  last  wet^kend. 
It  was  no  contest  for  the  Ephs 
at  Trinity.  Each  member  of  the 
Williams  squad  turned  in  a  fine 
performance,  and  this  consis- 
tency  throughout   the  various 
weight  divisions  proved  to  be 
the  decisive  factor  for  the  Ephs. 
Undefeated  fresh 
In  the  142  lb.  class.  Ken  Taylor 
'84  won    with  a  pin  at  the  four 
minute  mark. 

John  Leahy  '84  destroyed  his 
opponent  in  the  150  lb.  division 
by  a  16-1  margin.  Undefeated 
frosh  Jeff  May  faced  and 
defeated  Trinity's  best  wrestler 
in  the  158  lb.  class,  extending  his 
streak  to  13-0. 

Also  contributing  to  the  vic- 
tory were  Lee  Ordeman  '84.  who 
pinned  his  opponent  in  a  162  lb. 
division,  and  Chris  Woodworth, 
a  winner  in  the  177  lb.  division. 
The  previous  weekend 
included  a  45-0  annihilation  of 
Northeastern,  as  well  as  a  39-9 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  MIT. 
The    victory    against    Nor- 


theastern  was   highlighted  by 
the  performances  of  Scott  Pond 
'85,    May,    Leahy,   and   Wood 
worth,  each  of  whom  won  their 
match  with  a  pin. 

MIT  potent 

The  going  got  rough  for  the 
Ephs  when  they  faced  MIT.  One 
team  member  summed  it  up 
nicely  when  he  said  afterwards, 
"We  weren't  as  psyched  as  they 
were".  This  was  epitomized  in 
John  Donovan's  '83  H-5  upset 
loss,  his  first  loss  in  what  has  been 
otherwise  an  excellent  season. 
Also  losing  for  the  first  time  this 
year  was  Woodworth.  who  was 
caught  in  an  early  pin.  One 
bright  spot  was  the  wrestling  of 
May,  who  won  with  a  pin. 

The  wrestlers  will  host  the 
Little  Three  Championship  at 
La.sell  this  Saturday,  in  what 
will  bo  their  last  dual  meet. 
Amherst  is  one  of  the  better 
teams  in  New  England  and  will 
prove  to  be  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent. They  boast  two  returning 
All-Amerlcans  in  the  middle 
weight  classes.  Wesleyan  will 
also  provide  a  challenge. 

Division  III  New  England 
Championships  will  be  held  the 
following  weekend  at  MIT. 


Win  fifth  »traight 


Icemen  seek  playoffs 


by  Rich  Leavitt 

Sparked  by  senior  Dave  Cala- 
bro's  two  goal  effort,  the 
pucksters  disposed  of  Trinity 
7-3  to  up  their  undefeated 
streak  to  five  games.  The  red 
hot  stickmen  have  beaten  Bos- 
ton State,  12-5,  Bowdoin,  7-5, 
UConn,  5-3,  and  tied  Colby,  2-2, 
in  addition  to  their  recent  win 
over  Trinity. 

Trinity  showed  that  it  came 
to  play  Saturday  night  as  the 
Bantams  beat  Dan  Finn  '84  for 
the  first  goal  of  the  game  with 
less  than  two  minutes  gone  in 
the  opening  period. 

Quick  reply 

Junior  sensation  Bob  "BB" 
Brownell  quickly  rectified  the 
situation  only  20  seconds  later 
as  he  stole  the  puck  from  the 
Trinity  defense  and  scored. 
The  Ephs  fired  18  shots  at  the 
Bantam  netmlnder  In  the  first 
period  but  only  Brownell's 
shot  eluded  him. 

Head  Coach  McCormlck's 
squad  put  Its  game  In  high 
gear  In  the  second  period  and 
connected  for  five  goals  In  that 
period.  Goal  scorers  In  that 
period  were  senior  Doug  Jebb, 
co-captaln  Skip  Vallee  '82.  top 
scorer  Ed  Finn  '83,  and  Cala- 


bro  with  a  pair. 

Frosh  standout 

Particularly  impressive 
during  this  stretch  was  the 
play  of  freshman  Brian 
Rutledge  whose  puckhandling 
prowess  enables  him  to  set  up 
both  Calabro  goals. 

Mark  Winters  '85  closed  out 
the  scoring  for  the  Ephs  mid- 
way through  the  third  period 
on  a  blast  from  the  point.  Trin- 
ity's Lou  Shipley  scored  his 
team's  last  goal  to  make  the 
final  score  7-3. 

Boston  State  romp 

Against  Boston  State,  the 
Eph  scoring  machine  erupted 
for  nine  goals  in  the  first 
period  and  then  coasted  the 
rest  of  the  way  for  a  12-5  vic- 
tory. Brownell  and  Junior 
defenseman  Sam  Flood  each 
collected  a  hat  trick.  Junior 
goalie  Steve  Flalm  also  saw 
his  first  action  of  the  year  In 
the  nets  as  he  played  the  final 
two  periods  of  the  game. 

A  major  factor  In  the  Ephs 
continued  success  has  been 
the  Improved  play  of  the  def- 
ensive corps.  The  often 
maligned  defensemen  have 
started  playing  with  more  con- 
fidence and  they  have  also  pro- 
vlded  offensive  punch. 


Ace  scorer  Dave  Calabro  backhands  the  puck  home  (or  the  first  of 
his  two  second  period  goals  against  the  'Trinity  Bantams.    (Farley) 


Tracy  Burrows  '84  shoots  over  Wesleyan  foe  in  the 
Ephwomen's  victory  over  the  Lady  Cardinals. 

(Farlry) 


Women  topple 
Wesleyan 

by  Dave  Woodworth 

Williams  put  four  players  in  double  figures  to 
outclass  Little  Three  rival  Wesleyan,  60-50,"  in 
women's  basketball  on  Saturday.  Senior  co- 
captain  Anne  Dancewitz  led  all  scorers  with  15 
points  and  12  rebounds,  while  teammates  Tracy 
Burrows  '84,  Kathleen  Gilmore  '83,  and  Lynne 
Jaycobs  '85  added  12,  11.  and  10,  respectively. 

Tight  defense  by  Williams  and  cold  shooting  on 
the  part  of  Wesleyan  allowed  the  Ephwomen  to 
score  12  straight  points  en  route  to  a  34-22  half  time 
lead.  Williams  came  out  of  the  locker  room  with 
the  hot  hand,  and  increased  the  lead  to  56-32  with 
about  ten  minutes  left  in  the  game. 
Cardinal  comeback 

At  this  point,  Wesleyan  appeared  to  have  one 
foot  on  the  bus,  but  the  Lady  Cardinals  came 
storming  back  to  outscore  Williams  17  to  two  over 
the  next  seven  minutes.  With  the  lead  cut  to  nine 
at  58-49,  and  2: 40  left.  Burrows  got  a  big  basket  to 
put  Wesleyan  on  ice.  Although  Williams  did  not 
score  again,  Wesleyan  also  went  cold,  and  was 
unable  to  get  any  closer. 

Thursday  saw  the  Lady  Ephs  triumph  over 
Vassar  by  a  59-52  count.  Good  man-to-man 
defense  and  strong  rebounding  were  the  keys  to  a 
second-half  comeback  by  Williams. 

The  Ephwomen  were  led  by  Kay  Lackey  '85 
with  18  points,  Anne  Dancewitz  with  13,  and  Jay- 
cobs  with  12. 

Williams  split  its  games  over  Winter  Break, 
defeating  AIC,  44-39,  on  Saturday,  and  falling  to 
Harvard,  59-45,  on  Sunday.  In  the  AIC  game,  co- 
captain  Terry  Dancewitz  '82  had  13  points  while 
Jaycobs  had  eight  points  and  eight  steals  for  the 
Ephs. 

The  win  was  a  costly  one,  however,  as  Dance- 
witz, the  team's  leading  scorer,  injured  her  ankle 
and  will  be  sidelined  for  an  indefinite  period.  Her 
absence  was  particularly  felt  during  the  Harvard 
contest,  as  the  lack  of  an  outside  shooting  game 
for  Williams,  along  with  good  ball  movement  by 
the  Crimson  offense,  brought  about  the  Ephs' 
downfall. 


Cagers  take  Little  Three  foe 


by  John  Clayton 

The  basketball  team  took  a 
first  step  toward  winning  the 
Little  Three  championship  with 
an  80-65  victory  over  Wesleyan 
Saturday  night.  Last  Tuesday, 
the  Ephmen  (9-6)  defeated 
Brandeis  84-74,  after  losing 
three  in  a  row  the  week  before  to 
Mlddlebury,  Bowdoin  and 
Bates. 

"It  was  a  balanced  team 
effort,"  said  Coach  Bob  Peck  of 
the  Wesleyan  game.  "The  whole 
team  played  well,  and  we  con- 
trolled the  game  for  most  of  the 
way." 

The  Williams  guards  tore  the 
Cardinals  apart,  as  sophomore 


Art  Pidoriano  had  24  points  and 
seven  assists  and  senior  co- 
captain  Al  Lewis  had  18  points 
on  five  for  seven  shooting. 

Ephs  spurt 

A  15-zip  run  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  half  turned  an  18-16 
Cardinal  lead  into  a  comforta- 
ble 31-18  Williams  margin. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  Wesleyan  (4-6)  came  back, 
cutting  the  lead  to  39-37,  as  the 
Ephmen  did  not  score  for  the 
first  six  minutes  of  the  half.  But 
Williams,  led  by  Pidoriano  and 
junior  center  Steve  O'Day, 
regained  control  and  pushed  the 
lead  back  up  to  about  ten. 

"We  played  tight  defense," 


said  Peck,  "and  didn't  allow 
them  to  get  Inside.  They  had  to 
operate  from  the  perimeter. 
Also,  we  shot  well  from  the  foul 
line  tonight  for  a  change  (78%), 
and  sank  the  foul  shots  when  we 
needed  them  at  the  end." 

O'Day  had  15  points  on  seven 
for  11  shooting.  Co-captain  Jeff 
Fasulo  had  14  points,  and  Scott 
Olesen  '83  added  seven  points  in  1 
addition  to  a  game-high  12 
rebounds. 

The  JV  team  (4-6)  also 
defeated  Wesleyan,  84-75. 
Freshman  forward  Tim  Rives 
had  22  points,  while  point  guard 
Pete  Griffith  had  7  steals. 


Aquaephs  remain  unbeaten 

Div.  I  Colgate  poses  challenge  Sat. 


by  Jim  Roche 

With  victories  over  Spring- 
field and  Bowdoin  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  the  men's  and 
women's  swim  teams  continued 
their  dominance  in  regular  sea- 
son competition.  The  men's 
squad  is  now  preparing  for  its 
Saturday  afternoon  showdown 
with  Colgate,  which  the  team  is 
calling  its  biggest  meet  of  the 
year. 

Last  Saturday,  the  swimmers 
maintained  their  undefeated 
records,  with  both  the  men  and 
women  defeating  Springfield  at 
the  opponents'  home  pool.  The 
men's  meet  featured  a  strong 
overall  performance  against  a 
noticeably  weaker  Springfield 
squad. 

The  women's  80-60  victory 
was  especially  significant, 
since  Springfield  was  expected 
to  be  the  toughest  regular  sea- 


son competition  of  the  year 
according  to  co-captaln  Bar- 
bara Good.  "This  was  our  big- 
gest meet  of  the  year  without  a 
doubt,  and  we  were  really 
pleased  with  our  victory." 

N.E.  Qualifier 

The  strong  effort  was  high- 
lighted by  senior  Catherine  Har- 
tley, whose  times  in  two  close 
victories  in  the  200  yard  I.M. 
and  the  50  yard  butterfly  quali- 
fied her  for  the  nationals.  Kim 
Eckrich  '85  also  helped  the  Eph- 
women with  first  place  finishes 
In  the  100  medley  and  the  50  and 
100  yard  butterfly  events. 

Colgate  showdown 

For  the  entire  first  half  of  the 
season,  the  men's  squad  has 
been  looking  to  the  Colgate  meet 
as  their  biggest  challenge.  Wil- 


liams has  never  defeated  Col- 
gate, a  Division  I  rival,  but 
coach  Carl  Samuelson  thinks 
that  this  team  has  a  strong 
chance. 

"Colgate  has  an  excellent 
team,  and  this  year  is  no  excep- 
tion. I  feel  that  if  we  swim  up  to 
our  potential  and  get  fired  up,  it 
should  be  one  hell  of  a  meet." 

New  attitude 

Senior  co-captain  Michael 
Regan  expressed  the  same  sen- 
timents, saying  that  "In  the 
past,  we've  assumed  that  we 
would  lose  to  Colgate.  This  time, 
if  we  swim  well  and  have  a 
strong  line  up  for  all  the  races, 
we  might  pull  it  out." 

The  men's  meet  will  begin  at 
1:00  p.m.  at  Mulr  pool  this  Sat- 
urday, and  the  women  will  take 
on  Mount  Holyoke  afterwards  at 
3:00  p.m. 


I 


I 
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WSP 

report 
released 


The  Winter  Study  Review  Committee 
released  an  interim  report  today  outlin- 
ing their  two  proposals.  Proposal  A 
would  revise  the  Winter  Study  program 
to  include  Freshman  seminars,  sopho- 
more and  Junior  electlves  and  senior  pro- 
jects. Proposal  B  offers  an  alternative 
two-semester  calendar  in  case  the 
faculty  decides  to  abolish  Winter  Study 
completely. 

Formal  discussion  of  the  proposals 
will  begin  at  February  24  faculty  meet- 


ing. That  evening,  the  first  of  several  all 
college  meetings  will  be  held  in  Jesup 
Hall  at  8  p.m. ,  according  to  Review  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Lawrence  Graver. 

"These  discussions  will  continue 
through  March  and  the  faculty  will 
debate  our  recommendations  and  others 
at  the  meeting  of  April  7  and  then  vote  on 
all  proposals  on  April  28,"  said  Graver. 

Informal  student  discussion  begins 
this  Thursday  at  an  Adelphic  Speaking 
Union  debate  scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  in 
Jesup  Hall. 


See  Winter  Study 

special  supplement 

pages  5  through  10 

•  Winter  Study 
proposals  p.  10 
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Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  announces  the  reinstatement  of  the  Discipline  Committee  appeals 
procedure  for  sexual  harassment  cases  at  last  Wednesday's  faculty  meeting.  Under  the  addition  to  the 
Student  Handboolc  harassment  passage,  O'Connor  relinquished  the  final  authority  to  decide  such  cases 
that  President  John  Chandler  granted  him  on  January  18.  (Farley) 

Council  funding  guidelines  may  tighten 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

The  College  Council  may 
approve  stricter  guidelines  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  cam- 
pus organizations,  including  a 
new  application  form  requiring 
groups  to  itemize  their  spending 
not  funded  by  the  Council, 
according  to  Council  Treasurer 
Beth  O'Leary  '82. 

The  proposal,  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  consider  on  Thursday, 
was  drawn  up  by  O'Leary, 
former  Council  Treasurers 
Steve  Spears  '83  and  Russell 
Piatt  '82,  and  Council  members 
Jan  van  Eck  '85  and  Matt  Sha- 
piro '83. 

Last  year's  grant  request 
application  required  a  group  to 
list  its  expenses  and  funding; 
the  Council  was  asked  to  fund 
the  difference.  In  the  new  appli- 
cation the  group  would  Itemize 
Its  "non-Councll-funded 
expenses"  and  explain  how  It 
would  fund  them. 

The  new  application  would 
also  ask  the  group  to  state  its 
role  on  campus  and  the  number 
of  members  It  has. 

O'Leary  admitted  the  appli- 
cation could  work  for  or  against 
a  group. 

Dues  for  dinners 

"The  Council  might  be  willing 
to  fund  an  Item  which  the  group 
had  not  asked  us  to  fund,  such  as 
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equipment,"  she  said.  "But  If 
we  saw  something  like  dues  or 
advertising  revenue  being  used 
for  snacks  or  dinners,  we  might 
ask  whether  some  of  that  money 
might  be  used  to  alleviate  the 
Council's  share  of  funding." 

O'Leary  claimed  FlnCom 
would  not  try  to  tell  a  group  how 
to  spend  Its  Council  funds,  but 
rather  would  try  to  Insure  an 
equitable  share  of  funding  for 
each  group. 

"FinCom's  goal  Is  to  allocate 
our  limited  resources  to  allow 


College  Council  Treasurer  Beth 
O'Leary  outlines  suggested 
changes  in  Council  funding  regu- 
lations. (Herff) 


groups  to  express  themselves 
and  to  shap)e  life  at  Williams," 
she  said.  "In  evaluating  grant 
requests,  FlnCom  Inevitably 
has  to  compare  groups' 
programs.' 

Open  funding 

"Some  clubs  have  a  terrible 
struggle  to  raise  funds  and  oth- 
ers may  not  be  striving  enough 
to  raise  their  own  funds,"  she 
continued.  "The  new  applica- 
tion will  get  all  of  the  groups' 
expenses  out  on  the  table,  so 
FlnCom  won't  have  to  hear 
about  questionable  expendi- 
tures second-hand.  Then  we  can 
Judge  requests  more  easily  and 
openly." 

O'Leary  said  she  did  not 
expect  groups  to  consider  the 
new  application  an  Intrusion  on 
their  affairs. 

"We  think  that  If  we're  open 
with  them,  they'll  be  open  with 
us,"  she  said.  "Everyone  can 
gain." 

In  addition  to  the  new  applica- 
tion, the  proposal  Includes  sf)e- 
clflc  guidelines  to  help  FlnCom 
decide  how  much  to  allocate, 
O'Leary  added.  In  looking  at  a 
group's  activities,  FlnCom  will 
consider  the  activity's  "unique 
and  creative  quality,"  and  its 
specificity.  "It  helps  a  lot  more 
if  you  say  'we'd  like  X  amount 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Housing  Considers 
Transfer  Quotas 


Last  Tuesday  the  Housing 
Committee  decided  to  table  the 
subcommittee  transfer  prop- 
osal requiring  specific  grievan- 
ces with  a  house  to  be 
demonstrated  before  a  reaff illa- 
tion Is  approved. 

They  did  vote  13  to  6  with  one 
abstention  in  favor  of  a  tighter 
transfer  policy  and  formed  a 
new  subcommittee  to  investi- 
gate a  quota  system  for 
transfers.  Several  committee 
members  were  absent  for  the 
vote. 

Co-chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Kathleen  Merrlgan  '82  sug- 
gested that  a  quota  system 
would  require  "that  houses 
should  have  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  seniors.  Juniors,  etc." 

Fitch-Currier  President  Jon 
athan  Light  '83  said  the  subcom- 
mittee was  working  on  a  plan 
and  hoped  to  present  it  to  the 
Housing  Committee  tonight. 

"We  haven't  gotten  far 
enough  into  it  to  have  a  specific 
proposal,"  he  said  on  Sunday. 
"We're  still  weighing  different 
sorts  of  things." 

The  Housing  Committee  con- 
sists of  all  house  presidents, 
five  housing  category  represen- 
tatives and  five  freshmen 
representatives. 

Merrlgan  emphasized  that  all 


committee  discussions  on  the 
transfer  policy  are  preliminary. 
She  added  that  any  change  In 
the  system  would  be  made  with 
"some  sort  of  commitment  to 
those  people  already  affiliated 
with  houses.  (Changes)  are 
going  to  be  slow,  but  they're 
going  to  start." 

Council  holds  veto 

A  question  arose  as 'to  whom 
the  Housing  Committee  Is 
responsible  for  Its  proposals. 

The  College  Council  constitu- 
tion reads,  ".  .  .  the  standing 
committees  are  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  Council  which 
has  the  right  of  veto  over  any  of 
their  actions."  The  Housing 
Committee  is  listed  as  a  stand- 
ing committee. 

Merrlgan  maintained  that  the 
committee  Is  responsible  to  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (CUL).  "As  far  as  I've 
known,  we've  always  made  our 
proposals  to  the  CUL  .  .  .  they 
often  send  Issues  down  to  us," 
she  commented. 

Council  President  Freddy 
Nathan  '83  said  he  doesn't 
expect  the  Council  to  use  Its  veto 
power.  "I  hope  that  it  doesn't 
come  to  that,"  he  remarked, 
"but  I  expect  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee will  moderate  their  prop- 
osal enough  from  what  they're 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Student  debaters  clash 
over  U.S.  foreign  policy 

by  Susan  Kandel 

"Central  America  Is  not  the  place  to  exhibit  Ronald  Reagan's 
arrogant  machismo  in  an  arbitrary  test  case,"  protested  Jane 
Weber  '84  during  last  Thursday's  debate  on  "The  Proper  Role  for 
U.S.  Foreign  and  Military  Policy  in  Central  America." 

Central  America  Policy 

Four  debaters,  representing  either  the  Williams  Republican 
Club  or  the  Williams  Coalition  Against  Militarism,  disputed  the 
legitimacy  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Central  America  for  over  two 
hours,  with  each  side  finally  calling  for  a  "fresh  look"  at  the  foreign 
policy  stance  propagated  by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Dave  Moro  '82  of  the  Republican  Club  defended  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Central  America,  urging  the  government  to  strengthen  the 
"forces  of  moderation"  In  power  and  to  strive  to  find  a  peaceful 
.solution  to  current  conflicts. 

Reagan  encourages  progress 

"The  Reagan  policy  is  fully  consistent  with  the  goals  of  encou- 
raging moderation  and  long  term  progress."  Moro  explained,  "and 
our  support  of  Duarte  in  El  Salvador  exemplifies  this." 

Franz  Schneiderman  "85.  of  the  Coalition  Against  Militarism 
strongly  disagreed  with  Moro's  assessment  of  the  validity  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  Salvadoran  civilian-military  junta  led  by  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte. 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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More  Freedom  from  Choice 

One  frequently  hoars  the  chargr  of  apath>  knelled  at  students  and 
our  student  government.  The  small  number  of  candidates  for  Collc^^*' 
Council  offices  is  an  unfortunate  examplcv  It  falls  upon  th(^  Council  to 
stimulate  participation  in  student  governnit^nt;  it  should  mak(>  tn'er\ 
effort  to  allow  interested  students  to  run  for  offices.  Vet  the  current 
prerequisite  for  College  Council  Treasurer  seriously  limits  competition 
for  that  vital  post. 

The  student  constitution  demands  that  all  Treasurer  candidates 
have  experience  as  Finance  Committee  membeis.  Of  this  year's  dozc^n 
or  so  eligible  candidates,  only  one  chose  to  run.  while  non-members 
clamor  for  the  chance.  The  FinCom  requirement  excludes  a  large 
number  of  talented  and  creative  students.  pre\enting  us  from  making 
the  best  use  of  our  student  resources. 

The  problems  inherent  in  a  FinCom  prerequisite  are  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  FinCom  members  are  appointed.  Thus,  the  Elections 
Committee  effectively  decides  who  may  run  for  Treasurer  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  decision  should  be  left  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  FinCom  requirement  for  the  Treasurer's  office  should  be  struck 
from  the  constitution  as  soon  as  an  amendment  referendum  can  be 
organized.  Until  that  is  done,  the  Council  should  use  the  available  loop- 
holes in  the  constitution  to  insure  that  the  students  have  a  choice  in  the 
upcoming  elections. 


you  SHOOLP  tX?ER(/V\'EMr 


Letter 


No  'Honors'  for  Effort 

The  WSRC  has  proposed  an  additional  "Honors  Grade"  to  the  cur- 
rent Pass,  PP,  and  Fail  grading  system.  We  recognize  the  burdens 
already  on  the  Registrar's  Office.  We  might  respectfully  suggest  in  the 
interests  of  record  keeping  efficiency  that  these  grades  somehow  be 
abbreviated.  Perhaps  the  convenient  letters  A,B,C,  and  E  would  work? 
Pureh'  a  random  choice,  of  course. 

If  the  Honors  Grade  is  to  be  given  out  to  only  the  few  highest  achiev- 
ers, as  the  committee  suggests,  it  will  provide  little  incentive  to  the 
majority  of  students— including  those  who  presently  make  little  com- 
mitment to  the  program. 

It  will  be  an  incentive  for  those  competitive  few  who  always  strive 
for  the  highest  grades— an  incentive  to  abandon  experimentation  in 
favor  of  "safe"  courses.  This  is  inimical  to  some  vital  principles  of 
Winter  Study— motivation  from  within  instead  of  from  the  transcript, 
and  encouragement  of  risky  experimentation. 


To  the  editor: 

In  response  to  student  and  faculty  con- 
cerns. President  John  Chandler  estab- 
lished the  Student  Disciplinary 
Procedures  Review  Committee.  He 
charged  the  Committee  to  examine  the 
following: 

1.  What  are  the  College's  legal  respon- 
sibilities and  liabilities  with  respect  to 
disciplinary  procedures  and  penalties? 

2.  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Deans 
in  disciplinary  matters?  Should  the  Col- 
lege's disciplinary  procedures  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  separate  disciplinary  duties 
from  counseling  responsibilities? 

.3.  What  procedural  rules  should  the 
Discipline  Committee  follow? 


4.  Should  the  College's  disciplinary 
codo  be  more  specific  in  defining  infrac- 
tions.  penalties,  and  conditions  of 
probation? 

The  Committee  will  hold  an  open  meet- 
ing on  February  22nd.  from  4:00  to  6:00 
p.m.  in  Currier  Ballroom  for  all 
members  of  the  Williams  Community  to 
(^xpress  their  considerations  and  sugges- 
tions about  the  disciplinary  procedures. 
We  invite  and  encourage  those  with  con- 
cerns, as  well  as  those  who  simply  want 
to  listen,  to  attend  this  meeting. 

David  Colby 
Assistant  Professor 
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Looking  beneath  the  f 


Editor's  note:  Eric  Sctimitt  was  a 
member  of  tiie  Winter  Study  trip  to 
China. 

by  Eric  Schmitt 

Undulating  through  rocky, 
windswept  terrain,  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  stands  today  as 
an  Impressive  reminder  of 
the   monument's  original   purpose:    to 

defend  against  alien  invaders  while 
keeping  the  Chinese  restricted  within 
their  territorial  boundaries. 

Most  of  the  Wall  now  lies  In  ruin  but  the 
struggle  to  stem  the  tide  of  Western  Influ- 
ence Into  China  wages  on.  Unsuccessful 
In  Its  attempt  to  completely  throw  off  the 
cloak  of  ancient  tradition,  modern 
China,  created  through  revolutionary 
upheaval,  wrestles  with  a  paradoxical 
system. 

In  Peking,  the  splendrous  Forbidden 
City,  palace  of  China's  ancient  rulers, 
contrasts  the  solemn  memorial  shrine  to 
China's  modern  emperor.  Chairman 
Mao.  On  the  outskirts  of  Canton  or 
Shanghai,  a  peasant  stops  his  water  buf- 
falo and  plowing  to  stare  out  at  the  hazy 
cloud  of  smoke  from  the  city's  burgeon- 
ing Industries.  The  piercing  shrill  of  a 
steam  locomotive's  whistle  breaks  the 
silence. 

In  many  ways  China  Is  living  In  a  past 
the  present  government  tries  so  hard  to 
deny.  History,  the  classical  Confucian 
teacher,  has  taken  a  curious  Orwelllan 
twist:  The  structures  of  the  past  three 
millenla  still  stand  but  the  study  of  the 
cultures  that  built  them  Is  all  but  disre- 
garded In  favor  of  post-1949  "liberated" 
China. 

At  a  teacher's  college  In  Shanghai,  an 
administrator  told  us  that  some  pre- 


utterly  impersonal. 

Visitor'N  privilege 

In  an  ostensibly  classless  society,  the 
foreigner  stands  out  as  the  VIP.  Lines  at 
airports  and  rail  stations  are  circum- 
vented. We  stayed  in  special  hotels,  ate 
in  private  restaurant  rooms  and  shopped 
in  exclusive  Friendship  Stores  with  cur- 
rency distributed  only  to  foreigners. 

One  experience  in  particular  revealed 
the  glaring  hypocrisy  in  China's  egalit- 
arian structure.  The  same  young  man  In 
Gullln  and  I  talked  politics  on  the  way 
back  to  my  hotel  one  night.  I  asked  him  If 
he'd  like  to  join  me  there  for  a  beer.  He 
said  that  as  a  Chinese  he  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  foreigners'  hotel.  I  thought  of 
the  famous  sign  that  used  to  hang  outside 
a  Shanghai  park  during  the  Western 
countries'   "occupation":    \n  l)nf(s,   \o 

i  hini'st'. 

In  its  eagerness  to  attract  favorable 
foreign  reviews  and  capital  investment, 
the  Communist  regime  explains  these 
special  privileges  as  mere  conveniences 
to  ensure  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  Its 
visitors. 

What  the  Communist  system  means 
for  the  average  Chinese,  however,  is  not 
always  clear.  The  people  we  saw  in  the 
cities  and  in  a  rural  commune  were  ade- 
quately dressed,  and  from  all  appearan- 
ces seemed  healthy,  well-fed  and 
reasonably  happy.  Our  guides  claimed 
famine  had  been  wiped  out  since  Libera- 
tion. The  standard  of  living  In  the  cities 
and  countryside  reflected  varying 
degrees  of  spartan  modesty.  Yet  the 
number  and  availability  of  consumer 
goods  was  surprising. 

While  Shanghai's  five-floor  First 
Department  Store  may  not  be  Macy's, 
holiday-sized  crowds  pushed  and  shoved 


^in   many   ways    China    is    living   in    a  past   the 
present  government  tries  so  hard  to  deny''. 


Liberation  history  Is  taught  but  that  the 
emphasis  Is  clearly  on  Chinese  history 
and  "political  education"  since  1949.  A 
young  man  I  met  In  Guilin,  a  scenic  city 
in  southern  China,  provided  graphic  tes- 
timony to  this  purge  of  history:  He  had 
never  heard  of  Confucius.  This  was  the 
same  young  man  who  knew  enough  to 
discuss  current  U.S. -China  foreign 
policy. 

China's  inner  conflict  between  ancient 
and  modern  values  is  exacerbated  by  the 
intrusion  of  Western  influences.  No 
entity  embodies  the  spirit  of  modernity 
in  China  as  well  as  the  foreign  traveler. 
Once  reviled  as  rapacious  capitalists. 
Westerners  are  now  greeted  with  open 
arms  and  promises  of  lasting  friendship. 

For  the  traveler,  the  sheer  numbers  of 
people  in  the  cities  Is  staggering.  A  seem- 
ingly endless  torrent  of  bell-ringing  bicy- 
clists, seven  or  eight  across,  stream 
through  congested  city  streets.  Packed 
buses  surge  through  the  crowds,  blaring 
horns  and  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  who 
rules  the  road.  Pedestrians  have  no 
right-of-way. 

The  chaos  abates  momentarily  at  the 
sight  of  a  Westerner  on  the  sidewalk. 
Curious  stares  conduct  a  species  evalua- 
tion: shoes,  face  and,  finally,  body.  The 
feeling  of  physical,  cultural  and  linguis- 
tic isolation  is  profound.  There  is  no  hos- 
tility in  their  eyes  but  the  examination  is 


to  look  and  mayl)e  buy  everything  from 
bicycles  to  clothing  to  musical 
Instruments. 

Clearly,  socio-political  tradeoffs  bal- 
ance any  improvement  in  material  well- 
being  the  average  Chinese  has  gained 
since  1949.  Conformity  Is  the  rule  of 
thumb  In  dress,  action  and  thought.  Men 
and  women  wear  the  ubiquitous  green, 
gray  or  blue  shirts  and  trousers  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  Mao  suit.  Except 
for  some  of  the  young  people  In  Canton  or 
Shanghai,  the  people  make  little  or  no 
attempt  to  enhance  their  physical 
appearances  with  jewelry  or  cosmetics. 
Colorful,  romantic  Imperial  China  left 
only  a  limited,  fading  legacy.  In  the  cit- 
ies, trees  and  flower  bushes  stripped 
bare  by  winter  fall  to  conceal  the  drab, 
gray  architecture.  Bright  colors  are 
prominent  only  In  the  ancient  temples 
and  palaces,  and  In  the  clothing  of  the 
Chinese  children. 

Pervasive  Communist  ideology 

More  stark  than  the  physical  setting  of 
China  Is  the  extent  to  which  the  perva- 
sive Ideology  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  has  coopted  the  nation's  soul.  The 
Western  notion  of  political  liberties  and 
economic  freedoms  does  not  exist  In 
China.  Whether  the  Communist  system 
works  in  practice  Is  debatable;  whether 
the  population  believes  In  the  Ideology  Is 
even  more  uncertain.  The  Party  Itself, 


however,  is  respected  out  of  fear  and 
viewed  with  contempt  by  some  Chinese. 

Only  four  percent  of  China's  950  mil- 
lion people  belong  to  the  Communist 
Party.  When  I  asked  our  guide  in  Canton 
if  she  was  a  member  of  the  Party,  she 
looked  shocked  and  retorted.  "Do  I  look 
like  a  Party  member?"  Since  I'd  never 
met  a  real  Party  member  t)efore,  I  had 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  she  did  or 
not.  but  the  concern  in  her  voice  was 
genuine. 

Our  Shanghai  guide's  response  to  the 
same  question  was  equally  revealing.  An 
extraordinary  man  gifted  with  an  ency- 
clopedic mind  for  details  and  stories,  he 
said  somewhat  sarcastically.  "I've  been 
a  guide  for  20  years  serving  the  people.  I 
guess  I'll  just  have  to  serve  another  20  to 
show  my  true  dedication." 

Certainly  to  the  foreigner,  and  proba- 
bly to  most  Chinese,  the  Party  is  a  face- 
less monolith.  Outside  looking  in.  foreign 
experts  are  forced  to  speculate  on  much 
of  China's  arcane  Internal  politics.  A  spo- 
kesman at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Peking 
said  Western  Intelligence  sources  know 
less  about  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Chi- 
nese government  than  of  any  other 
government  in  the  world. 

For  a  visitor,  sifting  through  the  pro- 
paganda is  not  the  chore  it  once  was. 
Still,  the  capricious  winds  of  political 
favor  leave  China  floating  in  a  continual 
sea  of  uncertainty.  The  flaming  wall  pos- 
ters of  the  late  1960s  and  1970s  exulting 
Mao,  Stalin,  Marx  and  Engels  have  vir- 
tually disappeared.  Benign  billboards 
exhorting  the  working  class  of  the  world 
have  replaced  them. 

With  hesitancy.  China  looks  to  the 
West  for  some  of  the  solutions  to  its  mod- 
ern problems.  To  gain  American  friend- 
ship the  Chinese  are  determined  to 
depict  the  most  positive  scenario  of  their 
country. 

Our  insistence  on  having  pointed  ques- 
tions answered  fully  perplexed  our 
guides.  During  briefings,  potentially 
embarrassing  political  or  sociological 
questions  somehow  lost  their  meaning  in 
translation  and  one  could  never  be  sure  If 
the  guide  or  site  host  was  answering  your 
question  completely  and  accurately. 

Much  of  what  our  tour  guides  showed 
us  could  be  considered  a  form  of  propa- 
ganda. We  toured  two  kindergartens,  but 
never  met  any  older  students.  In  Peking, 
the  director  of  a  portion  of  that  city's 
extensive  underground  bomb  shelter 
network  assured  us  that  all  of  Peking's 
nine  million  people  could  be  moved  Into 
the  tunnels  45  feet  underground  within 
five  or  six  minutes.  That  the  bomb  shel- 
ter was  equipped  with  a  tourist  gift  shop 
and  no  real  defense  against  nuclear 
attack  or  fallout  belled  the  Importance 


he  gave  his  system. 

Peking's  underground  city  epitomizes 
China's  obsession  with  showing  the 
industrialized  world  that  It.  too.  has  the 
capacity  to  perform  great  feats  of  Indus- 
try. More  accurately,  however,  the  pro- 
ject exposes  the  lack  of  long-range 
growth  planning  and  the  widening  tech- 
nological gap  between  China  and  Its 
highly-Industrialized  rivals. 

Hotel  and  apartment  construction  was 
booming  in  all  the  cities  we  visited,  yet 
there  was  no  evidence  of  urban  planning. 
Half-completed  structures,  void  of  any 
artistic  or  Imaginative  style,  looked  as 
tired  as  their  nearby  Soviet-designed 
counterparts. 

Modernization  has  cameo  role 

Modernization,  with  its  Western  trap- 
pings, only  recently  has  earned  anything 
grander  than  a  cameo  role  In  China's 
development  plan.  Water  buffaloes  and 
plows  are  still  the  primary  means  of  cul- 
tivating the  land.  Women  still  work  huge 
looms  In  Shanghai's  rug  factories.  Yet  the 
Chinese  desire  some  of  the  benefits  ol  an 
Industrialized  society.  The  government 
is  eager  to  obtain  more  foreign  exchange 
and     has     sought    to    boost    tourism 
markedly    since    official    Chinese- 
American  relations  resumed  ten  years 
ago. 

The  paradox  lies  in  that  the  tourist 
industry  is  growing  faster  than  the  Chi- 
nese are  learning  how  to  manage  it.  The 
government  appears  resolute  in  keeping 
tourists  herded  into  groups  where  they 
cannot  disseminate  their  alien  Western 
influence  among  the  people,  thus  a  policy 
which  will  become  unworkable  as  the 
number  of  tourists  to  China  steadily 
increases. 

Despite  Chinese  criticism  of  Western 
decadence,  capitalist  tendencies  are 
creeping  into  factory  production  ethics. 
Plants  and  individual  workers  are 
rewarded  for  surpassing  their  state- 
assigned  quotas.  Factories  engage  In 
"social  emulation"  with  each  other. 
"Competition"  Is  still  too  bourgeois- 
sounding  a  word  to  swallow  whole. 

Paradox  shrouds  even  cases  of 
genuine  Chinese-American  friendship. 
In  Gullln.  we  had  the  excellent  fortune  to 
meet  two  high-level  Red  Army  generals 
who  were  traveling  on  the  same  pleasure 
boat  that  we  were.  The  two  men,  who  had 
participated  In  the  Long  March  with 
Mao,  were  affable  and  sincere.  Their 
personal  affinity  toward  Americans 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  had 
helped  defeat  the  Japanese  in  China  dur- 
ing World  War  IL 

That  China  fought  against  the  United 
States  In  Korea  and  supported  the  North 
Vietnamese  15  years  later  seemed  either 
forgotten  or  was  unimportant.  As  with  so 
many  other  examples,  history  had  at 
least  temporarily  wiped  out  past  differ- 
ences and  had  fostered  yet  another 
paradox. 

Maintaining  a  strict  Ideological  Iden- 
tity while  modernizing  a  nation-state  has 
t)ecome  China's  premier  challenge.  In  a 
civilization  historically  fraught  with  con- 
tradiction, modernity  has  served  to 
increase  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the 
paradox.  Today.  China  gingerly  strad- 
dles the  horse  of  Western  development, 
wishing  the  pleasures  of  the  ride  but 
unwilling  to  risk  a  possible  fall. 
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^Socratic  gadfly'  ^  Considered 

Baker  tapped  as  Gaudino  Scholar      inclusion 


by  Michael  Govan 

Political  Science  Professor 
Raymond  Baker,  appointed 
the  first  Gaudino  Scholar  last 
week,  is  expected  to  be  a  "criti- 
cal voice"  for  the  College, 
working  "in  the  mode  of  a 
Socratic  gadfly,"  according  to 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor. 

Baker's  Job  as  Scholar  is  to 
p)erpetuate  the  innovative  ideas 
of  the  late  Professor  Bob  Gau- 
dino, which  involve  helping  to 
transform  current  campus 
issues  into  genuine  learning 
occasions  and  Integrating 
extra-curricular  and  curricular 
activities. 

Baker  will  serve  a  two-year 
term;  his  first  proposal  will  be 
an  experiential  education 
course  in  Cairo. 

Gaudino  taught  Political  The- 
ory at  Williams  from  1955  to 
1974.  His  ideas  of  experiential 
education  made  a  great  impact 
on  his  students  and  the  Williams 
community. 

Probing  style 

Gaudino  was  described  as  a 
"master  of  the  Socratic 
method."  He  was  known  for  his 
probing,  "intrusive"  question- 
ing not  only  of  his  students  but  of 
his  colleagues,  their  spouses, 
and  other  members  of  the  Willi- 
ams community. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
experiential  education.  His 
methods  forced  p>eople  to  look  at 
themselves  through  confronta- 


''We  seem  to  think  all 
history  ends  with 
America,  but  it's  not  like 
that." 

— Raymond  Baker 


(Cot<an) 

tion  with  things  completely  for- 
eign. These  experiences  were 
usually  unsettling,  and  his  stu- 
dents have  praised  their  value. 

After  Gaudlno's  death  in  1974 
several  alumni  helped  to  raise 
money  for  a  Gaudino  memorial 
money  for  a  Gaudino  Memorial 
Fund.  The  fund  is  now  adminis- 
tered by  12  alumni,  all  students 
of  Gaudino,  and  is  chaired  by 
Jeffrey  Thaler  '74. 

Last  fall,  a  group  of  alumni, 
faculty  and  students  met  in  New 
York  City  to  discuss  Gaudlno's 
philosophies  and  how  the  fund 
might  best  be  used  to  renew 
Gaudlno's  influence  on  campus. 
The  proposal  to  name  a  Gaudino 
scholar  came  out  of  that 
meeting. 


The  decision,  made  by  seven 
faculty  members  on  the  Gau- 
dino Committee,  was  approved 
by  the  alumni  in  charge  of  the 
Gaudino  Memorial  Fund. 
'Useful  Irritant' 

"Baker  was  the  obvious  cho- 
ice for  the  position,"  said  O'Con- 
nor. "He's  a  bit  of  a  radical.  He 
will  be  a  'useful  irritant,'  a 
Socratic  gadfly.  He  is  argumen- 
tative and  critical  in  a  genial 
kind  of  way." 

O'Connor  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  critical  voice 
on  campus  to  support  and  pro- 
mote innovative  ideas  in  the 
spirit  of  Gaudino. 

Both  Baker  and  O'Connor 
emphasized  the  independent 
nature  of  the  Gaudino  Scholar. 
"The  Scholar  will  not  be  seen  as 
an  arm  of  the  administration," 
Baker  said. 

Baker's  experiential  course 
in  Cairo  will  be  a  combination  of 
classroom  study  and  field 
research,  with  a  heavy  empha- 
sis on  work  in  Egypt.  Students 
will  study  "the  character  and 


interplay  of  structures  of  public 
authority  on  the  local,  regional, 
and  national  levels"  in  that 
country.  The  Cairo  course  is  a 
highly  modified  version  of  a  1973 
experiential  course  offered  by 
the  Political  Science  depart- 
ment. 

For  completion  of  Baker's 
course,  students  will  write  a 
major  paper  based  on  the  expe- 
riences and  encounters  of  the 
field  research  segment  of  the 
course.  This  reflection  on  expe- 
rience Is  the  driving  philosophy 
behind  experiential  education. 

Language  limitations 

Another  of  Baker's  projects 
will  be  the  encouragement  of 
study  in  foreign  languages  and 
cultures,  especially  non- 
Western  ones.  Baker  said  he 
sees  language  study  as  a  para- 
digm for  what  Gaudino  was 
doing.  In  the  process  of  learning 
a  language  a  student  is  taken 
out  of  his  familiar  environment 
and  made  to  realize  his  limita- 
tions, according  to  Baker. 

'You  become  broader 
through  language  study  and 
experiential  education,"  he 
added. 

"We  seem  to  think  all  history 
ends  with  America,"  Baker 
observed,  "but  it's  not  like 
that." 

Next  October,  Baker  will 
work  with  the  alumni  to  organ- 
ize a  Gaudino  weekend.  The 
weekend  will  feature  seminars 
and  panel  discussions  given  by 
faculty  and  alumni. 


Students  dispute  Central  America  policy 


Continued  from  Page  1 
"I  don't  think  there's  any  way  that  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  itsbrutalmilitary  is  a  forceof  moderation."  Schneiderman 
contended,  "and  it  is  a  myth  that  our  aid  is  going  to  a  beleaguered 
government.  They've  killed  30. (XK)  people  in  the  past  two  years." 

Cuban  war  machine 

Danny  Blatt  '85  of  the  Republican  Club  focused  upon  the  threat 
of  communist  intervention  which  is  "overwhelming"  Central 
America  and  has  created  a  "Cuban  war  machine,"  arguing  that  the 
Soviet  presence  has  necessitated  U.S.  involvement. 

Schneiderman  refuted  the  notion  that  revolution  in  Central 
America  is  an  idea  imported  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  cautioned  the 
Reagan  administration  to  "set  aside  the  fictions  of  Haig." 

"Most  Central  American  revolutions  have  been  authentic  and 
home-grown,  not  Soviet  inspired,"  he  claimed. 

People  die 

Weber  criticized  the  U.S.  policy-making  establishment  for 
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espousing  its  own  interests,  rather  than  those  of  Central  American 
nations. 

"People  are  dying  and  we  remain  a  military  regime  forcing  our 
views  on  others,  even  legitimate  governments  in  power,"  Weber 
alleged. 

Moro  replied  that  Weber  was  making  a  fundamental  error  by 
assuming  that  governments  in  power  were  necessarily  legitimate. 
Ho  maintained  that  military  involvement  is  always  warranted  if  a 
nation  is  being  forcibly  allied  to  our  enemies,  if  human  rights  are 
being  violated  on  a  genocldal  scale  or  in  order  to  ensure  freedom 
and  political  self-determination. 

Counting  Bodies 

Weber  charged  that  it  is  the  U.S.  government  forces  them- 
selves that  are  encroaching  on  the  freedom  and  human  rights  of 
Central  Americans. 

"U.S.  military  intervention  is  cruel  and  unjust  in  any  of  these 
countries  ...  we  can't  agree  on  body  count  numbers,  but  isn't  the 
fact  that  we're  counting  bodies  say  that  something  is  wrong?"  she 
questioned. 

Weber  advised  circumspection  in  believing  what  is  being  said 
in  the  press  concerning  the  U.S.  role  in  Central  America.  "The 
White  House  decides  what  is  fit  for  us  to  read,"  she  said,  "and  if 
Thomas  Enders  (Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs),  who  supervised  the  bombings  in  Cambodia,  is  the  ulti- 
mate authority  on  censorship  of  human  rights  documents,  I  have  to 
question  every  thing  I  read." 

Force  of  terror 

Blatt  answered  that  the  left  has  been  as  much  a  force  of  terror 
as  has  been  the  right  in  Central  America,  and  that  the  only  solution 
lies  in  supporting  the  more  moderate  and  peaceful  alternative. 

Moro  concluded  by  criticizing  the  leftist  rhetoric  of  the  Coali- 
tion Against  Militarism,  proposing  that  the  "left  and  liberal  forces 
on  this  campus  stop  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  popular  support 
always  lies  with  armed  revolt  from  the  left." 

"When  are  people  on  college  campuses  going  to  get  out  of  the 
past  and  give  up  those  6()'s  cliches?"  Moro  questioned. 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
now  suggesting,  so  that  It  can  be 
something  that  all  students  can 
support." 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad,  chair- 
man of  the  CUL,  said  that  any 
Council  veto  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  CUL's  discussion  of 
transfer  proposals. 

"The  CUL  has  ultimate 
responsibility  for  housing 
issues,"  he  noted.  "However,  I 
certainly  would  want  to  hear 
from  both  parties  (Housing 
Committee  and  College  Coun- 
cil) in  the  event  of  conflict." 

Freshmen  misinformed 

Last  week  Merrigan  sent  a 
memo  to  committee  members 
outlining  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent freshman  inclusion  system 
and  proposing  a  solution. 

'  'Continue  to  allow  students  to 
group  as  friends,"  suggested 
Merrigan. "Assign  each  friend- 
snip  group  a  random  number 
and  randomly  place  students  In 
the  various  houses." 

Merrigan  listed  the  problems 
she  has  with  the  current  proce- 
dures, In  which  freshman  rank 
their  housing  category  prefer- 
ences from  one  to  five. 

"Freshmen  .  .  .  make  deci- 
sions on  hearsay  of  friends, 
JA's,  etc.  Often  such  decisions 
are  based  on  misinformation," 
she  observed. 

She  added  that  houses  tend  to 
compete  with  each  other  to  gain 
popularity  with  freshmen  and 
that  freshmen  must  judge  dif- 
ferent houses  when  they  order 
their  preferences. 

"A  student  probably  wouldn't 
approach  his  first  choice  with 
the  same  attitude  as  his  fifth 
choice  house,"  she  explained. 

Tightening 
purse  strings— 

Continued  from  Page  1 

for  speakers  A,  B,  and  C  on 
these  dates,'  "  she  explained, 
"than  If  you  say  'we'd  like  some 
money  for  some  speakers.'  " 

O'Leary  added  that  a  group 
can  ask  for  funds  for  unsche- 
duled events,  but  cautioned  that 
FlnCom  would  not  actually  dis- 
pense the  funds  until  the  group 
presents  It  with  a  specific 
proposal. 

The  proposal  encourages  pol- 
itical and  religious  groups  to 
express  their  "Ideas,  beliefs 
and  perspectives,"  OXeary 
said. 

Governmental  influence 

"We  want  people  to  think 
about  Influencing  the  govern- 
ment," she  explained.  "No 
direct  campaign  contributions 
are  allowed,  of  course,  but  post- 
card drives  would  be  OK  pro- 
vided that  every  student  can 
express  his  or  her  viewpoint  and 
Is  made  aware  of  the 
opportunity." 

On  the  controversial  subject 
of  the  funding  of  meals,  O'Leary 
said  the  proposal  rules  out  fund- 
ing for  food  or  drink  "rather 
strongly,  except  where  FlnCom 
deems  It  Integral  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  organization." 

"This  Is  admittedly  vague 
and  will  be  defined  In  different 
ways,"  she  predicted. 

The  proposal  allows  funding 
of  travel  when  It  Is  essential, 
such  as  for  athletic  clubs,  or 
when  the  group  "will  bring 
some  skill  or  knowledge  back  to 
the  campus,"  O'Leary  said. 
FlnCom  will  take  Into  account 
the  number  of  p>eople  going  and 
the  distance  travelled,  she 
added. 
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Winter  Study  history  1966-1982 


"The  first  Winter  Study  period  was 
like  heaven  on  earth,"  recalled  Biology 
Professor  William  Grant  In  1979.  Today, 
Grant  finds  himself  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee assigned  to  make  a  serious 
review  of  a  many  feel  has  failed  to  live  up 
to  Its  expectation  and  potential.  What 
happened  In  the  Interim  affords  us  some 
sense  of  how  student  and  faculty  percep- 
tions of  the  January  term  have  reached 
their  present  state. 

Time  of  Relief 

The  Winter  Study  period  was  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  a  sweeping  curricular 
change  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  in  the  spring  of  1966. 
The  changes,  designed  to  relieve  the 
"regularity,  fragmentation,  and  over- 
load" present  In  the  two-semester,  five- 
course  curriculum,  featured  a  reduction 


of  the  student's  semester  load  from  five 
courses  to  four  and  the  Introduction  of 
Winter  Study  as  a  "change  of  pace"  In 
the  month  vacated  by  newly-shortened 
semesters. 

For  the  C.E.P.,  the  period's  value  was 
as  a  serious  educational  endeavor.  The 
expected  effects  of  Winter  Study  on  stu- 
dents were  seen  in  academic  terms:  "a 
chance  to  concentrate  on  a  single  sub- 
ject," encouragement  of  Independent 
study,  and  an  opportunity  to  expand 
Intellectual  horizons  by  taking  courses  In 
new  fields. 

Values  now  frequently  associated  with 
Winter  Study— experiential  programs 
like  traveling,  internships,  and  skill- 
oriented  courses;  more  free  time;  better 
social  life;  more  opportunity  for  cultural 
activity— were  conspicuously   absent 


from  the  proposal. 

In  January  1%8,  students  looked  for- 
ward to  the  first  Winter  Study  with 
enthusiasm.  The  overwhelming  feeling 
was  one  of  tremendous  relief  that  per- 
vaded not  only  January,  but  the  entire 
year.  Students  felt  that  the  calendar 
shift  Improved  the  year-long  atmos- 
phere for  study. 

While  one  student  answering  a  poll 
that  spring  said  "There  was  an  attitude 
that  this  was  a  play  month,  most  stu- 
dents defended  the  academic  advan- 
tages of  the  new  system— chances  to 
travel,  experience,  and  research. 

This  first  Winter  Study  was  dominated 

by  Intensive  academic  mini-courses,  but 

the  next  year  saw  the  t)eginnlng  of  a 

trend  toward  experiential  education  that 

Continued  on  Page  8 


ast  fall— through  meet- 
ings, questionnaires  and  Interviews— we 
consulted  with  faculty,  students,  admi- 
nistrative officers  and  other  members  of 
the  college  community  about  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  Winter  Study  Pro- 
gram. From  the  start,  we  found  that 
although  students  considered  the  Janu- 
ary term  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  College  curriculum,  the 
faculty  was  sharply  divided  In  Its  evalua- 
tion of  the  program.  Although  nearly  all 
faculty  members  agree  that  the  original 
alms  and  goals  of  Winter  Study  are 
worthy  and  appropriate  to  a  liberal  arts 
education,  many  expressed  persistent 
and  often  Intense  criticism  of  how  In 
recent  years  the  program  has  k)een 
working. 

Some  faculty  believe  that  the  college 
has  never  been  able  to  produce  a  suc- 
cessful realization  of  the  original  concep- 
tion of  Winter  Study,  and  within  this 
group  a  number  doubt  if  any  satisfactory 
implementation  can  be  found.  Others 
believe  that  the  implementation  was 
originally  vigorous  but  began  to  weaken 
in  the  late  1970's;  and  within  this  group 
some  believe  that  the  weaknesses  can  be 
corrected,  but  others  do  not.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  the  faculty  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  program,  though  they 
wish  for  particular  Improvements. 
Finally,  some  believe  that  though  educa- 
tionally valid  and  (at  least  in  principle) 
capable  of  realization,  the  program  as  It 
now  exists  is  less  desirable  than  other 
ways  of  organizing  the  curriculum  or  the 
calendar.  For  instance,  some  members 
of  the  faculty  prefer  two  fourteen-week 
.semesters,  while  still  others  favor  two 
twelve-and-a-half  week  terms  with  a  six 
week  period  for  faculty  research  in 
iDetween. 

In  our  meetings  and  Interviews,  we 
further  discovered  that  the  specific 
detailed  criticisms  of  the  present  pro- 
gram are  numerous  and  often  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  one  another.  What  some 
people  praise,  others  condemn;  what 
some  call  innovation,  others  dismiss  as 
frivolity,  and  so  on.  But  no  matter  how 
much  disagreement  exists,  certain 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Cyclists  explore  Southwest  in  1350  mile  trek 


by  Katya  Hokanson 

Not  everyone  bicycles  1350  miles  dur- 
ing Winter  Study,  but  sophomores  Paul 
Blerman,  Annette  Hayes,  and  Andrew 
Stone  did.  They  'vere  accompanied  on 
their  Trans-America  bicycling  trip  by 
two  of  Paul's  friends,  Marty  Artes  and 
Doug  Mettee  of  Baltimore. 

Beginning  In  Los  Angeles  on  the  27th  of 
December  and  ending  at  El  Paso,  Texas 
on  the  24th  of  January,  the  five  cycled 
1350  miles,  though  they  had  originally 
planned  to  make  It  all  the  way  to  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  a  distance  they  had 
estimated  at  2600  miles.  Actually,  It  was 
a  thousand  miles  more  than  that,  which 
brought  about  a  change  of  plans  early  In 
the  trip. 

50  miles  a  day 

Intending  at  first  to  go  "very  fast— the 
average  mileage  per  day  was  meant  to 
be  90,"  according  to  Annette,  the  group 
soon  made  the  decision  to  stop  and  talk  to 
people  on  the  way  and  to  really  see  the 
land  rather  than  to  whiz  by  scenery  In  an 
effort  to  keep  up  the  pace. 

The  cyclists  were  also  slowed  down  by 
very  heavy  bikes  (100  lbs.  fully  loaded) 
and  the  complications  of  camping,  cook- 
ing and  mountain  ranges.  Mileage  per 
day  was  dropped  to  about  50. 

"We  weren't  ready  to  do  100-mlle  days 
with  that  weight,"  Paul  noted.  "It  would 
have  meant  six  hours  of  sleep,  no  stops, 
and  constant  checking  of  watches." 
Oatmeal  for  breakfast 

Annette  described  a  typical  day:  "Get 
up  at  6:30  a.m.  with  the  sun,  pack  the 
stuff,  get  the  tents  down,  put  the  gear  on 
the  bikes,  then  have  breakfast- 
oatmeal,  usually.  We'd  try  to  do  about  30 
miles  before  lunch  and  finish  the  remain- 
ing 20  afterward.  We'd  try  to  camp  an 


hour  before  sunset.  We'd  camp  fast— we 
had  three  tents— and  put  the  tarp  on  the 
ground." 

Since  they  traveled  mostly  over 
desert,  according  to  Andrew,  "The 
temperature  drops  at  night.  We'd  make 
dinner  and  eat  outside  or  In  the  tents. 
Those  who  didn't  cook  had  to  wash  the 
dishes  outside  In  the  cold.  In  cold  water. 
Then  we'd  have  hot  cocoa  or  drink,  and 
go  to  bed  about  8: 30  or  9: 00  p.m." 
L.A.  to  El  Paso 

Starting  out  In  Los  Angeles,  the  five 
cycled  through  Oceanslde,  Brawling, 
Yuma,  Gila  Bend  and  Ajo,  California, 
continuing  through  Tucson,  Benson  and 
Douglas,   Arizona,   and  going  through 


Lordsburg,  Las  Cruces,  and  Almogordo, 
New  Mexico,  finally  reaching  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

Dressed  In  black  wool  tights  and  wear- 
ing bell  helmets  and  toe  clips,  and  riding 
bicycles  In  a  land  of  recreational  vehi- 
cles, the  group  attracted  attention  from 
the  start.  Although  temperatures  were 
mostly  In  the  60's  and  70's,  the  bikers 
didn't  heat  up  because  they  moved  fast. 

Annette  noted  that  their  style  of  travel- 
ing "brings  you  that  much  closer.  People 
feel  sorry  for  you  or  think  you're  ridicu- 
lous. People  come  up  and  ask 
questions." 

Local  press  called 

Reactions  to  the  travelers  ranged  from 


Sophomores  Andrew  Stone,  Paul  Blemuui,  Annette  Hayes  and  two  friends  stop  to  rest 
after  a  hard  day  of  pedaling.  (Biermnnf 


a  very  warm  welcome  at  a  Hall  for  Vete- 
rans of  Foreign  Wars  in  Ajo.  California, 
where  beer  was  paid  for.  dinner  pro- 
vided, and  even  the  local  press  called  In, 
to  having  a  motel  door  slammed  in  their 
faces  in  Benson,  Arizona.  The  group 
stopped  in  motels  every  week  or  so  to 
clean  up. 

Paul  emphasized  the  exposure  to  a  dif- 
ferent people  and  lifestyle.  Stopping  In 
the  desert  one  night  to  camp,  the  group 
encountered  groups  of  RV's  set  up  In  a 
circle  like  the  wagon  circles  of  the 
pioneers. 

Rabbits  and  RV's 

Often,  however,  the  group  would  ride 
for  days  seeing  little  but  hawks,  coyotes, 
roadrunners  and  jackrabblts.  And  while 
RV's  may  have  t)een  common,  all  three 
were  Impressed  by  the  general  empti- 
ness and  t)eauty  of  the  desert.  One  even- 
ing the  group  wandered  out  to  an  Indian 
burial  mound  amid  cacti  and  horse 
tracks,  far  removed  from  everything. 
White  crosses  decorated  with  plastic 
flowers  shone  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon. 

People  were  extraordinarily  friendly, 
the  cyclists  thought,  but  "there  was  a 
dichotomy— people  were  warm  and 
friendly,  more  than  In  the  East,  but  could 
put  tire  marks  In  a  desert  ecosystem," 
Andrew  observed. 

East  is  cold 

They  also  noticed  that  people  tended  to 
know  their  neighbors  and  were  generally 
cohesive  communities,  especially  com- 
pared to  what  Andrew  called  "the  cold- 
ness of  the  East." 

Easterners  could  hardly  be  called 
respectful  to  their  environment  either, 
Annette  observed. 

"We  Just  go  skiing  and  have  different 
Ways  of  tearing  up  our  environment." 


I 


I 


I 
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VIEWPOINT 


The  Value  of  Winter  Study 


by  Freddy  Nathan 

At  stake  in  the  issue  over  Win- 
ter Study  is  not  just  the  future  of 
the  Program  itself,  but  a  test,  as 
well,  of  the  nature  of  Williams' 
commitment  to  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum. 

Certainly  in  Williams'  curric- 
ulum there  is  room  for  a  variety 
of  forms  of  education.  And  Win- 
ter   Study   offers   a      creative 
structure  for  the  type  of  learn- 
ing which  can  extend  beyond  the 
librarv".  the  laboratory,  and  the 
classroom.   The   Winter  Study 
display  in  the  lobby  of  Sawyer 
conveys    this    message    well: 
"Winter  Study  is  a  chance  to 
learn  new  things  in  old  ways  and 
to    learn    old    things    in    new 
ways." 

Winter    Study,    though,    like 
other  portions  of  the  curricu- 
lum, has  some  weaknesses  and. 
consequently,  the  Program  has 
some  critics.  The  complaint  of 
the  loudest  critics,  who  call  for 
its  abolition,  is  that  "the  Winter 
Study  Program  is  not  academi- 
cally or  intellectually  rigorous 
enough." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  true.  I 
believe   that   Januarv  can   be 


made  more  challenging  and 
intellectually  engaging  without 
abolishing  Winter  Study  and 
without  sacrificing  the  many 
successful  features  of  the  cur- 
rent program. 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  these  here: 

1)  An  opportunity  to  work 
intensively  on  research  for  a 
thesis  or  an  independent  study. 

2)  An  opportunity  to  work  on 
challenging    independent    pro- 
jects such  as  99s  and  intern- 
ships.   (It   seems   to  me  from 
what  I  have  heard  at  Faculty 
meetings   about    the   late  Bob 
Gaudino  that  the  experiential 
nature  of  99s  and  internships 
best   reflects  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching). 

.3)  An  opportunity  to  experi- 
ment and  concentrate  in  a  new 
area  of  learning  in  the  absence 
of  grade  pressure. 

These  opportunities,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed,  foster  a  better  atti- 
tude among  students  toward 
their  education. 

The  "not  enough  rigor"  argu- 
ment is  questionable  in  another 
respect  because  it  overlooks  the 
basic  educational  goal  of  the 


Program  as  articulated  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  Poli- 
cy's   Report    of   May   2.    1966. 
which  initiated  the  Winter  Study 
Program.  At  that  time  the  Com- 
mittee declared.   "The  Winter 
Study  Program  is  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  change  of 
pace  and  open  new  horizons  for 
him."  The  CEP  further  stated 
that.  "The  programs  suggested 
by    the    various    departments 
should   encourage  students   to 
participate  in   an  educational 
experience  which,  with  its  con- 
centration in  one  area  and  its 
emphasis  on  individual  initia- 
tive should  be  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  four  course 
semester." 

The  CEP  realized  that  "con- 
centration   in    one    area"    as 
opposed  to  the  four  course  load 
during  the  semesters  could  pro- 
vide both  academic  rigor  in  that 
one  area  while  simultaneously 
providing    students    a    change 
from  the  pace  of  the  semesters. 
Moreover,  they  recognized  that 
"rigor"  and  "a  change  of  pace" 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  as 
those  who  oppose  the  Program 
.seem  to  think. 


Perhaps,  too.  they  recognized 
that    the    relatively    relaxed 
environment   of  the   Program 
would  provide  important  cultu- 
ral, athletic  and  .social  benefits 
in  addition  to  academic  advan- 
tages. How  many  times  amidst 
the  sweat  and  the  grind  of  the 
semesters  have  we  had  to  break 
a  promise  to  ourselves  or  to  our 
friends  that  we  will  attend  a  lec- 
ture,   a    concert,    an    athletic 
event,  or  an  exhibit  at  the  Clark 
Art  Institute? 

A  wide  range  of  informal 
student-faculty  activities  also 
seems  to  peak  during  January. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  Winter  Study  is  that 
there  is  more  time  for  students 
and  faculty  to  make  real  the 
promise  of  "Mark  Hopkins  and 
the  Log." 

Furthermore,  professors 
themselves  also  derive  aca- 
demic benefits  from  Winter 
Study,  although  it  is  a  heavy 
consumer  of  their  time.  It  is  a 
chance  for  them  to  teach  and  to 
learn  from  innovative  courses, 
while  the  off-year  in  which  they 
do  not  teach  can  be  used  as  pre- 
cious time  for  research.  Some 


professors  have  even  used  their 
Winter  courses  as  test  runs  for 
courses  they  planned  to  teach 
during  the  regular  semesters 

Clearly  there  are  many  posi- 
tive features  of  Winter  Study  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Winter 
Study  Review  Committee  can 
offer  a  recommendation  to  the 
Faculty  in  April  which  will  mod- 
ify the  structure  of  the  Program 
in  such  a  way  as  to  build  on  the 
foundation  of  these  many  inher- 
ent strengths. 

We  as  students  must 
remember,  though,  that  the 
Review  Committee  has  to 
respond  to  a  variety  of  consti- 
tuencies and  that  the  student 
body  is  only  one  constituency, 
but  a  very  Important  one.  For' 
tunately.  the  Winter  Study 
Review  Committee,  in  contrast 
to  some  committees  in  recent 
memory,  has  been  very  respon- 
sive to  the  concerns  of  students 
and  they  give  every  Indication 
that  they  will  continue  to  consult 
students. 

The  time  has  come  to  pledge  a 
recommitment  to  Winter  Study 
and  a  recommitment,  as  well,  to 
the   liberal   arts  education.' 


WINTER  STUDY  ELSEWHERE 


What  do  you  do   with  January? 


by  Stephen  Spears 

Williams  College  set  a  prece- 
dent In  1966  when  it  initiated  the 
Winter  Study  Program.  Many 
New  England  colleges  have  bor- 
rowed from  our  experience  to 
develop  a  variety  of  January 
programs.  As  we  reexamine  our 
Winter  Study,  we  can  look  to  col- 
leges in  the  area  as  working 
examples  of  how  to  implement 
different  Januar\' curricula,  the 
following  is  a  selected  summary 
of  four  schools  offering  different 
January  plans:  Middlebury, 
Mt.    Holyoke.    Smith,    arid 


Amherst.  All  four  winter  terms 
were  recently  revised  or  are 
currently  under  review. 

Middlebury 

The  Winter  Term  of  Middle- 
bury- College  closely  resembles 
Williams'  Winter  Study.  "Our 
program  began  in  1968  and  was 
modeled  after  yours," 
explained  Mlddlebur>''s  Dean 
Erica  Wonnacott.  "A  couple  of 
years  ago  we  went  through  the 
same  thing  you're  going 
through  now." 

Two  years  ago,  Middlebury 
professors  mounted  an  effort  to 


The  Williams  College  Student  Committee  for 
Unrecognized  Workers  sends  out  an  urgent  call  for 
aid  in  its  winter  drive  for  dried  food,  blankets,  and 
warm  clothing  to  help  low-income  workers  in  need. 
Boxes  to  collect  donations  are  in  Spencer.  Arm- 
strong, Williams,  Sage,  Berkshire  Quad,  Tyler  and 
Mills.  Volunteers  are  needed  to  aid  in  distribution 
through  Western  Mass.  Labor  Action. 

For  more  information  or  if  interested  in  helping, 
please  contact  Jim  Foley  X6112  or  Chris  Mullen 
X6342. 


SUMMER  at  BRANDEIS 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  ADVENTURE 
JUNE  1  .  JULY  2     •    JULY  6  .  AUGUST  6 

•  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Courtet 

•  Humanities.  Social  Sciences,  !\atural  Sciences, 

Computer  Sciences  and  Fine  Arts 

•  Theater  Arts  Program 

•  Premedical  Sciences  Program 

•  ISear  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

•  Archaeological  Field  Research  in  Israel 

Small  claiMi  taugKt  by  Brandeit  Faculty 

Suburban  campus  close  to  the  excitement 
of  Boston/Cambridge 

Information,  catalog  and  application 

BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

WALTHAM,  MA  02254 

617-647-27% 


Summer  Tour  Guides 

Admissions  Office  is  now  hiring 
3  tour  guides  for  the  summer. 

Information  and  Applications  in  Mather  House 
Deadline  March  2 


end  their  Winter  Term,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  A 
student  campaign  to  reinforce 
and  demonstrate  their  aca- 
demic commitment  to  Winter 
Term  fended  off  abolishment. 
Despite  the  students'  success, 
Mlddlebury's  Education  Coun- 
cil is  "again  rattling  the  sub- 
ject" of  a  4-0-4  calendar, 
according  to  Wonnacott. 

The  Middlebury  Winter  Term 
places  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
academically  rigorous  courses. 
The  Curriculum  Committee  can 
replace  honors-pass-fall  grad- 
ing with  an  A  through  E  system 
for  a  given  course,  but  only  if  the 
professor  requests  it. 

The  number  of  petitions  for  the 
A-E  scale  is  rising,  but  Wonna- 
cott believes  that  students 
accept  the  trend  with  few 
complaints. 

"I'm  really  surprised  that 
there  wasn't  some  huge  out- 
cry," she  said.  "Our  students, 
like  yours,  are  competitive,  and 
I  guess  good  grades  are  like  a 
pat  on  the  back— everyone  likes 
to  get  credit  for  work." 

Professors  at  Middlebury  are 
required  to  teach  one  out  of 
every  three  Winter  Terms,  and 
Wonnacott  believes  that  course 
quality  is  declining.  "I  have 
found  a  lessening  of  faculty 
energy  going  into  it,"  she 
lamented.  The  effect  of  this 
reduced  involvement  Is  to  limit 
offerings  to  students.  Fewer 
students  are  able  to  choose  the 
courses  they  would  like  to  take, 
and  this  in  turn  damages  stu- 
dent enthusiasm. 

The  Dean  acknowledged  that 
some  students  "blow  off  Winter 
Term",  but  she  expressed  little 
concern  over  them.  "If  students 
don't  take  advantage  of  the 
courses,  it's  their  loss,"  she 
concluded. 

Mt.  Holyoke 

The  Mt.  Holyoke  College  Win- 
ter Term,  established  eleven 
years  ago.  is  decidedly  less 
structured  than  Mlddlebury's 
or  Williams'  programs.  Stu- 
dents must  participate  in  two 
Winter   Terms,   one  of  which 
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Proposals  at  a  glance 


Proposal 

Calendar 

Grading 

Student  Structure 

Faculty 

Review  Comm 
Plan  A 

3V2  wk.  WSP 

1  wk.  winter  break 

V/6  wk.  spring  break 

Honors  past 
Perfunctory  pass 
Fall 

Freshman  seminars 
Current  WSP  for  sophs 
and  Juniors 
Senior  work  in  majors 

Teach  2  out  of  3 
WSP's 

Review  Comm 
PlanB 

4-4 

No  WSP 

December  exams 

— 

none 

none 

Karelis 

4-1-4 

Distinction 
Higli  pass 
Pass 
Fall 

Freshman  &  Junior 
seminars  on 
"Great  Books" 
Soph,  and  Seniors  off 

Teach  1  of  2 

WSP's 

Team  teaching 

Group  of  21 
WSP 

4-4, 

December  or  January 

exams 

— 

none 

none 

Group  of  21 
Faculty 

Month 

4-0-4 
January  off 

— 

Students  free  to  stay 
on  campus,  no 
curricular 
requirements 

Faculty  free 
for  research 

ALTERNATE  PROPOSALS 

Faculty  devise  WS  programs 


Winter  Study  is  "a  shadow  of 
its  original  promise  and  pur- 
pose." according  to  the  "Group 
of  21,"  an  Informal  group  of 
faculty  who  met  to  draw  up 
alternative  proposals  to  the 
present  WSP. 

The  informal  committee 
divided  up  into  several  sub- 
groups, chaired  by  different 
faculty  members,  coming  with 
proposals  that  include  a  revised 
WSP  and  two-semester  options. 

Arguing  that  "the  energy  and 
time  of  the  faculty  are  not  being 
used  in  the  most  effective  way 
during  the  month  of  January," 
Susan  Dunn's  group  proposed 
that  faculty  members  not  par- 
ticipate in  Winter  Study. 

"Let  us  preserve  what  is  uni- 
que about  the  January  expe- 
rience (its  informality,  the 
opportunity  for  independent 
study,  for  extracurricular 
activities,  for  short  term- 
Internships),"  they  suggested. 
Since  faculty  are  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  aspect  of  Winter 
Study,  they  should  be  free  to  do 
research  and  prepare  for 
second  semester  classes,  the 
group  maintained. 

Another  group,  headed  by 
Norman  Petersen,  listed  possi- 
ble changes  In  the  Winter  Study 
Period  designed  to  upgrade  its 
academic  value. 

The  group  proposed  an  honors 
category  for  superior  work,  that 
all  students  take  a  minimum  of 
three  graded  courses,  and  that 
grades  not  be  included  in  the 
GPA. 

Winter  Study  registration 
would  occur  in  the  preceding 
spring  semester  and  grading 
standards  would  be  clearly 
defined  under  this  plan.  A  one- 
week  break  between  Winter 
Study  and  second  semester,  to 
be  made  up  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  would  be  added  to  the 
calendar. 

Bill  Moomaw's  and  George 
Plstorlus'  group  offered  an 
extended  semester  plan,  under 
which  some  first  semester 
courses  could  extend  Into  Win- 
ter Study  while  other  second 
semester  classes  l)egln  during 
January  and  continue  Into 
second  semester. 

The    Plstorlus    group    sug- 


gested that  a  full  semester's 
preparation  would  lend  serious- 
ness and  concentration  to  the 
Winter  Study  project.  In  addi- 
tion, extended  courses  would 
"produce  a  different  spacing  of 
papers  and  exams,  and  hence  Is 
likely  to  reduce  pressures  dur- 
ing the  regular  semester,"  the 
group  claimed. 

The  Moomaw-Pistorlus  group 
also  thought  out  four  variations 
on  a  two-semester  structure. 
They  reviewed  a  thirteen-week 
semester  set-up  with  exams 
before  Christmas  and  late  in 
April.  A  fourteen  week  semes- 
ters with  classes  and  exams 
after  Christmas  and  the  last 
week  in  May  would  mean  fall 
classes  would  start  in  late  Sep- 
tember. Fourteen  week  semes- 
ters with  exams  before 
Christmas  and  in  the  first  week 
in  May  would  place  the  start  of 
classes  In  late  August. 

Finally,  a  fourteen-week 
schedule  with  exams  directly 
after  Christmas  and  In  the  mid- 
dle of  May  would  keep  the  first 
day  of  classes  roughly  where  it 
is  now— the  second  week  of 
September. 

The  group  suggested  that  no 
additional  material  be  covered 
in  the  longer  courses.  "Not  only 
would  the  longer  semesters 
allow  a  relaxed  pace,  they 
would  also  reduce  the  work  of 
gearing  up  and  down  for  courses 
from  three  times  a  year  to  two," 
they  claimed.  "The  burden  of 
designing  a  special  course  pack- 


age for  January  would  also  be 
eliminated." 

A  Winter  Study  composed  of 
many  13-student  groups  all 
studying  the  same  "enduring 
books  and  ideas"  was  also  put 
forward  by  Robert  Dalzell  and 
Charles  Karelis. 

The  proposed  program  con- 
sists of  a  "Core"  curriculum 
used  to '  'provide  common  topics 
of  conversation  and  a  common 
stock  of  ideas  to  which  students 
may  react." 

The  most  Important  feature  of 
the  general  studies  course, 
according  to  Dalzell  and  Kare- 
lis. Is  that  it  offers  the  student 
"some  common  vocabulary  for 
the  purposes  of  communication 
and  better  understanding." 

Karelis  emphasized  the  need 
for  commonality  in  "an  era  of 
increasingly  specialized  educa- 
tion." He  pointed  out  that  of  20 
"undisputed  masterpieces"  a 
student  may  now  graduate  hav- 
ing read  none. 

Karelis  and  Dalzell  propose  a 
single  course  for  all  students 
which  they  feel  is  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  Winter  Study 
Review  Committees'  proposal 
to  divide  freshmen  into  five-to- 
six  seminars. 

The  course  would  "vary  from 
year  to  year  and  would  be 
designed  each  year  by  a  faculty 
committee  charged  with  the 
task  and  made  up  of  members 
from  each  of  the  three  div- 
isions," Karelis  said. 


STUDY  ABROAD  AT  THE 
ITHACA  COLLEGE 

LONDON  CENTER 
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FREE  UNIVERSITY 

Informal  classes  offer  fun 


by  Jim  Foley 

During  Winter  Study,  a  stu- 
dent can  take  courses  In  every- 
thing from  Hypnosis  to  Holism. 
Macrame  to  Marxian  Analysis, 
all  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Free  University  Program. 

The  Free  University  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  totally  student- 
Initiated  (and  student  oriented) 
education.  Williams  students, 
together  with  Interested  Willi- 
amstown  residents,  may  teach 
a  course  or  lead  a  discussion 
group. 

Moreover,  both  "students" 
and  teachers  of  Free  U.  courses 
can  escape  the  student-as-note- 
taker  and  teacher-as-authorlty 
roles,  because  no  one  Is  getting 
paid,  tested,  graded  or 
evaluated. 

So  why  do  people  do  It?  If  It's 
not  part  of  an  academic  obliga- 
tion, and  it's  not  a  party,  and  It's 
not  a  sport  or  club  or  news- 
paper, then  what  Is  It? 

In  the  words  of  one  student, 
"Free  University  is  a  communi- 
cator, a  way  of  getting  people 
together.  What  they  do  once 
they're  together  Is  their  own 
problem." 

Spontaneous  Jitterbugging 

Free  University  facilitates 
interaction.  People  who  may 
share  an  Interest  but  don't  know 
each  other  wouldn't  spontane- 
ously gather  to  learn  T'al  Chi  or 
talk  about  black  women  poets, 
unless  a  club  was  started,  or 
someone  offered  to  teach  a  Free 
U.  course. 

Although    it    is    possible    to 
organize    students   during   the 
semesters,  It  is  easier  to  get  peo- 
ple  together  and   find   willing 
teachers    during    the    more 
relaxed   Winter  Study  Period. 
Cardiopulmonary    Resuscita- 
tion   (CPR)    courses    training 
over  140  students  and  a  Jitter- 
bug course  enrollment  of  over 
200  seem  to  demonstrate  this 
property  of  Winter  Study. 

For  fun,  frankly 

Of  course,  the  main  indicator 
of  the  Free  U.'s  success  is  the 
motivation  of  students  to  take 
advantage  of  the  free  structure 
offered  to  them.  Entirely 
through  individual  effort,  64 
courses  were  offered  at  regis- 


tration this  year  (compared  to 
last  year's  41). 

While  it  is  difficult  to  general- 
ize on  the  individual  ambitions 
of  Williams  students,  one  can 
guess  that  most  enjoy  finding 
new  ways  to  mix  and  learn  with 
other  people.  Those  who  teach 
may  also  want  to  experiment 
with  new  ideas,  find  others  who 
share  a  concern.  Interest,  or 
hobby,  or  simply  share  some- 
thing they  think  Is  valuable. 
Others  may  be  interested  in  the 
experience  of  teaching,  in 
bringing  back  a  forgotten  skill 
or  even  in  forming  a  club.  For 
fun,  frankly. 

A  kind  of  joke 

Despite  the  fun  aspect,  Free 
U.  is  taken  seriously  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  people.  More 
"consciousness-raising"  and 
language  courses  appear  each 
year;  these  categories,  now 
among  the  largest,  barely 
existed  two  years  ago. 

One  student  who  offered  a 
course  in  American  cliches  "as 
kind  of  a  joke,  to  see  If  anyone 
would  sign  up."  reported  that, 
"though  people  might  not  have 
taken  attendance  seriously, 
when  they  were  there.  It  was 
like  an  upper  level  philosophy 
course.  People  really  wanted  to 
learn  and  discuss." 

While  one  Japanese  language 
course  met  four  evenings  each 
week  during  Winter  Study,  most 
Free  U.  courses  will  remain 
uninhibited  ventures  Into  fun, 
untradltional  realms,  rather 
than  becoming  copies  of  the 
Winter  Study  curriculum. 

Free  University  provides  a 
format  for  creativity  in  teach- 
ing, for  students  to  explore  new 
interests  with  new  people,  and 
therefore  for  some  degree  of 
integration  between  academic 
and  social  life.  Because  it  is 
totally  created  by  the  students 
who  teach  and  take  courses. 
Free  University  Is  readily 
molded  to  fit  the  leftover  extra- 
curricular needs  of  the  student 
body. 

Students  at  Tufts.  Mt. 
Holyoke.  U.  of  Delaware.  Wes- 
leyan.  and,  starting  this  year, 
Amherst,  also  teach  Informal 
classes  and  lead  workshops. 
This  Is  a  college  phenomenon 
that  seems  destined  to  grow. 
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T.A/s  adjust  to  Indian  culture 


An  eagle  feather  on  the  flag- 
pole instead  of  the  American 
flag  and  high  school  students 
who  were  already  mothers  and 
fathers  were  only  two  of  the 
things  that  Una  b'Malley  "83 
and  Lori  Lewis  '84  didn't  expect 
when  they  went  to  teach  at  Lac 
Courte  Oreille  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Hayward.  Wisconsin  this 
January. 

Una  was  a  teaching  assistant 
in  the  art  department  for  grades 
eight  to  12  in  the  94-student 
school   of    the   OJibwe   Indian 


translated  to  "whenever;  when 
you  get  there."  The  students 
were  always  late  to  classes  and 
did  not  like  being  asked  to  hurry 
up,  according  to  Una. 

"It  was  as  if  they  were  doing 
you  a  favor  because  their  bodies 
were  present  in  the  classroom." 
she  noted.  Many  children,  she 
said,  only  came  to  school 
because  the  building  was 
heated:  whereas  their  homes 
were  not.  Free  food  was  also 
provided  at  the  heavily-funded 
school,    another   attraction    to 


pp 


he  had  had  knives  pulled  on  him 
and  had  been  driven  off  a  road  by 
the  relativeii  of  €*hildren  he  had 
helped/' 


Tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians,    while    Lori    taught 
geometry,  algebra  and  reme- 
dial math  to  students  in  grades 
nine  to  12. 
Unemployment,  alcoholism 
Following  upon  a  small  notice 
in  the  Register  last  semester 
advertising  the  opportunity  to 
teach  on  a  Wisconsin  Indian  res- 
ervation, the  two  spent  from  the 
4th  through  the  22nd  of  January 
learning  Just  how  complex  the 
situation    of    the    American 
Indian  is. 

"It  was  rewarding,  but  it  was 
more  frustrating  than  anything 
else,"  said  Lori  of  the  month  at 
the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  school, 
known  as  LCD. 

The  reservation  Itself,  with 
1800  to  2000  people,  is  the 
second-largest  in  Wisconsin, 
located  in  what  is  described  by 
the  two  as  "a  very  depressed 
area."  Unemployment  and 
alcoholism  are  two  of  the  larg- 
est problems  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Students  always  late 
Lori  and  Una  had  different 
experiences;  for  Lori  the  month 
had  a  more  positive  outcome 
than  for  Una. 

"It  was  frustrating,  but  I 
could  relate  to  the  students," 
Lori  observed.  As  a  result  of  an 
uncooperative  teacher  under 
whose  supervision  she  worked, 
Una  said  she  "felt  like  a  babysit- 
ter. There  were  a  lot  of  disci- 
pline problems." 

Among  the  discipline  prob- 
lems was  that  of  "Indian  time," 
which    the    two    women    said 


some  children. 

The  pair  characterized  the 
school  as  having  ver>'  pleasant 
and  adequate  facilities,  includ- 
ing a  very  up-to-date  computer 
system  which  could  be  used  for 
remedial  work  and  for  learning 
the  native  language  of  the  tribe. 
OJibwe.  Much  federal  funding  Is 


available,  said  the  two;  pres- 
ently students  are  awaiting  a 
grant  for  their  own  radio 
station. 

SAT's  not  given 
Vocational  training  is  pushed 
at  LCO,  agreed  the  two,  largely 
because  so  few  students  go  on  to 
higher  education.  Last  year  for 
the  first  time,  the  ACT  was 
administered  at  the  school.  The 

SAT  has  never  been  given.  Last 
year  none  of  the  students  who 
graduated  from  the  six-year-old 
school  went  on  to  higher 
education. 

The  paradox  for  the  Indian, 
Lori  and  Una  agreed,  is  that  to 
remain  on  the  reservation 
means  acceptance,  but  also  ret- 
ention of  unsatisfactory  sta- 
tus quo,  while  to  leave  to  seek  a 
better  life  is  to  risk  rejection. 
$400  Indian  relief 

Indian  relief  comes  to  about 
$400  per  month  for  each  adult, 
and  motivation  is  not  strong  to 
work,  they  said.  Indians  who 
stay  on  the  reservation  are 
offered  Jobs  because  they  are 
Indians.  However,  many  Jobs 
are  summer  construction  Jobs, 
which  mean  no  winter  employ- 
ment. The  outside  world  is  often 
hostile;     prejudice    abounds. 


A  young  OJibwe  dances  at  a  powwow  on  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Indian 
Reservation.  iirMall,'M 
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AND  YOU 

"A  TEAM  THAT  WORKS  WELL  TOGETHER" 

We  appreciate  your  choice  in  coming  to  us  from  time  to 
time  for  your  hair  care  needs.  Whenever  you  have  a  question 
or  probiem  with  your  hair,  please  feel  free  to  stop  in  or  give  us 
a  call  and  let  us  assist  you  in  any  way  we  can. 

THANK  YOU  FROM  ALL  OF  US 
AT  THE  CLIP  SHOP. 


Change  is  always  in  the  worlcs  at  The  Clip  Shop. 
Maintain  your  status  quo  or  take  advantage  of  new 
suggestions! 


Few  role  models  exist  for  the 
young  people,  the  two  agreed, 
and  those  who  break  away  for- 
feit the  ties  to  their  people, 
knowing  their  choice  is  to  stay 
away  forever  or  to  come  back 
knowing  that  when  they  return 
they  will  be  lal>eled  "apples," 
red  on  the  outside,  white  within. 
One  such  "apple"  with  whom 
Lori  and  Una  had  close  contact 
was  the  drug  and  alcohol  coun- 
selor for  the  school,  a  native 
OJibwe.  He  had  received  so 
many  threats  that  he  was  about 
to  quit,  they  said. 

Knives  pulled 

"The  kids  liked  him,"  Una 
said.  "They  almost  all  came  to 
him,  either  with  their  own  prob- 
lems or  because  of  family  prob- 
lems. Since  he  helped  relocate 
kids  whose  families  were  abu- 
sive toward  them,  Una  said,  he 
had  had  knives  pulled  on  him 
and  had  been  driven  off  a  road 
by  the  relatives  of  children  he 
had  helped. 

"The  Indian  has  been  stepped 
on  for  so  long  that  the  kids  have 
no  sights— the  world  is  far  out  of 
reach,"  Lori  said.  "John  (the 
drug  counselor)  said  they'd 
watch  T.V.  and  see  stuff  they 
knew  they  couldn't  have." 

Stares  In  laundromat 

Both  Lori  and  Una  noticed  the 
hostility  of  whites  towards  Indi- 
ans: the  looks  in  the  laundro- 
mat, the  fact  that  Indians  would 
be  last  to  be  waited  on  in  a  store. 

"The  students,"  Lori  said, 
"seemed  stripped  of  dignity. 
They  had  no  belief  in  them- 
selves. They  didn't  think  they 
had  any  potential." 

Una  and  Lori  described  the 
difficulty  in  gaining  the  stu- 
dents' trust  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  initial  cool  atmosphere. 
Eventually  they  were  accepted 
and  gained  some  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  kids,  but  when  the 
time  came  for  the  two  women  to 
leave,  "they  tuned  us  out,"  in 
the  words  of  Lori. 

"The  attitude,"  Una  said, 
"was  'we  gave  you  friendship, 
how  can  you  leave?'  " 

Added  to  the  young  Indians' 
problems  is  a  high  pregnancy 
rate.  Some  students  had  child- 
ren of  their  own,  said  the  two. 

In  spite  of  frustrations,  both 
Una  and  Lori  felt  the  time  they 
spent  was  well  worthwhile.  They 
were  Invited  back  to  teach 
again,  although  neither  knows 
whether  she  will  accept  the 
offer. 
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Continued  from  Page  5 

continued  through  the  next 
decade.  The  percentage  of  aca- 
demic courses  steadily  declined 
while  experiential,  skill,  and 
independent  courses  became 
more  frequent. 

Also  changing  over  the  years 
were  attitudes  towards  Winter 
Study  among  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. In  1971  the  Faculty  voted 
unanimously  to  support  the  pro- 
gram, but  by  the  middle  of  the 
decade  many  faculty  members 
were  expressing  dissatisfaction 
with  it. 

A  1971  student  poll  revealed 
that  the  projects  were  consi- 
dered at  least  as  challenging  as 
semester  courses,  and  that  they 
imparted  Just  as  much  knowl- 
edge while  remaining  highly 
interesting  and  worthwhile.  A 
majority  also  felt  that  the  Win- 
ter Study  experience  contrib- 
uted more  to  their  personal 
development  than  the  regular 
semesters. 

Yet  students  expressed  con- 
tinued concern  about  the  period 
academic  value  In  later  years. 
Many  felt  that  both  students  and 
faculty  made  the  program 
"somewhat  of  an  academic  Joke 
l)ecause  of  the  low  standards 
they  set." 

A  number  of  reviews  through- 
out the  seventies  attempted  to 
recommit  the  College  to  the 
original  principles  of  Winter 
Study,  explaining  Its  purposes 
to  newer  faculty,  establishing 
guidelines  for  the  amount  of 
work  expected  In  courses,  and 
establishing  a  "perfunctory 
pass'  grade. 

Yet  faculty  still  express  con- 
siderable concern  over  a  deteri- 
oration of  standards  within  the 
program,  and  many  would  like 
to  see  It  at)ollshed.  The  Winter 
Study  Review  Committee's 
newly  released  proposals 
attempt  to  reestablish  the  com- 
mitment and  enthusiasm  that 
the  first  Winter  Studies  enjoyed, 
while  holding  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  original  1966  propos- 
als. The  most  crucial  period  In 
Winter  Study's  history  may  be 
the  next  few  weeks. 
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FACULTY  RESEARCH 

Typing  for  tenure 

by  Alyson  Hagy 

They  say  the  hard  part  is  finding  enough  time  to  do  research. 
They  say  the  professional  horror  is  the  truth  of  the  "publish  or 
perish"  syndrome.  When  Williams  faculty  memljers  offer  radical 
options  to  a  January  Winter  Study  or  organize  themselves  to  sup- 
port major  changes  In  the  College  calendar,  it  is  likely  that  they  are 
moving  to  protect  their  professional  research  time. 

The  precarlousness  of  a  tenure  track  position  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  scholarly  recognition  within  their  professional  field  are  all 
too  obvious  to  junior  and  senior  faculty  members.  But  during  the 
Great  Winter  Study  Struggle,  it  has  become  clear  to  many  profes- 
sors that  the  student  body  probably  does  not  fully  appreciate  the 
dilemma  they  face  year  after  year.  They  do  not  think  students  quite 
understand  how  they  are  perceived  as  scholars  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Williams  College. 

Superman  syndrome 

The  faculty  is  pressed  by  the  small  college  atmosphere  of  Willi- 
ams to  give  their  time  to  teaching.  The  skill  and  availability  of  the 
faculty  is,  after  all,  one  of  Williams*  biggest  drawing  cards.  Stu- 
dents "demand"  (in  some  sense)  their  professors' time  and  energy 
day  after  day  because  "that  Is  what  they  are  here  for." 

But  as  college  and  university  level  jobs  become  more  scarce, 
the  pressure  for  Williams  professors  to  teach  well  and  to  accomp- 
lish Impressive  research  Increases.  While  some  professors  find  the 
local  "publish  or  perish"  situation  far  less  strenuous  than  the  pres- 
sures endured  by  their  colleagues  at  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, such  "contentment"  seems  to  be  developing  into  the  exception 
Instead  of  the  rule. 

As  a  whole,  the  faculty  maintains  that  Williams  College  Is  a 
teaching  college,  and  they  are  adamant  In  saying  that  they  are  not 
out  to  "short-change"  the  students.  Nevertheless,  a  student- 
teacher  tug  of  war  may  well  be  in  the  making.  Both  professors  and 
undergraduates  would  like  to  have  the  four  weeks  In  January'  for 
more  personal  endeavors.  The  morale  of  both  sides  seems  to  rest 
heavily  on  the  fate  of  Winter  Study. 

Any  member  of  most  departments  in  Division  I  or  II  Is 
"expected"  (the  unwritten  tenure  rule,  so  to  speak)  to  publish  two 
or  three  of  these  articles  before  they  can  begin  to  look  forward  to 
promotion.  Serious  work  on  a  book  is  even  more  tedious  and 
involves  years  of  continuous  work. 

Science  professors,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  to  publish  less, 
but  reaching  conclusive  results  in  order  to  complete  one  or  two 
articles  before  the  date  of  tenure  decisions  usually  takes  several 
years.  While  these  professors  often  have  the  laboratory'  aid  of  thesis 
and  independent  study  students  during  January,  they  generally 
still  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  much  personal  research  because 
(here  just  is  not  enough  time. 

Truth  is  sticky 

One  of  the  sticky  truths  of  the  Winter  Study  dilemma  revolves 
directly  around  this  question:  how  much  research  could  the  faculty 
really  complete  in  four  weeks  (if  the  students  were  nowhere  in 
sight )  while  they  continued  to  serve  on  committees  and  prepare  for 
the  second  semester?  It  is  clear  from  recent  discussions  that  even 
the  professors  themselves  cannot  agree  on  this  point. 

The  newest  calendar  change,  adding  a  week  to  the  summer  by 
shortening  reading  and  examination  periods,  is  more  specifically 
to  the  faculty's  liking.  Winter  Study  research  expectations  are 
minimal  at  best.  Some  professors  describe  the  period  as  useful  for  a 
small  amount  of  editing  and  revision.  Others  note,  with  enthusi- 
asm, that  student  researchers  tend  to  make  more  progress  in  their 
work  in  January  than  their  advisers  do,  as  they  (the  professors) 
admittedly  save  the  bulk  of  their  work  for  the  summer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  faculty  is  serious  about  its  review  of 
Winter  Study.  Ideally,  it  might  be  guessed  that  they  would  like  more 
time  to  research  and  a  more  serious  academic  commitment  from 
students,  so  that  those  professors  actively  teaching  in  January 
(while  many  of  their  colleagues  work  on  personal  projects)  would 
feel  that  their  teaching  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

It  may  be  difficult,  however,  to  achieve  both  goals,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  students  begin  to  understand  the  faculty's  serious 
and  complex  motives  for  advocating  major  changes  in  current 
January  program. 

The  faculty,  as  a  conglomerate  of  professionals,  feels  that  the 
future  of  both  their  career  endeavors— teaching  and  research 
achievement— Is  on  the  line.  They  will  undoubtedly  vote  for  a  new 
program  with  both  of  those  interests  in  mind.  Right  now.  it  is 
difficult  to  guess  which  priority  will  be  uppermost  when  the  votes 
are  counted. 


Students  in  visiting  Instructor  Julie  Schneider's  Life  Drawing  class  met  for  over  four  hours  every 
weekday  during  January.  (Schneideri 


Winter  Study  elsewhere 
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must  be  spent  on  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  campus.  Courses  are 
graded  pass-fail,  and  Winter 
Term,  but  an  additional  200  to 
300  stay  to  work  or  just  relax. 
Freshmen  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  on-campus  Winter  Term 
students.  Some  faculty 
members  worry  about  how 
these  freshmen  use  their 
January. 

"Most  of  the  students  have 
never  had  an  entire  month  of 
only  one  class."  observed  Allen. 
"If  we  fall  short  anywhere,  it  is 
in  warning  them  how  to  use 
their  time  in  Winter  Term." 
Allen  suggested  holding  classes 
four  days  a  week  instead  of  the 
usual  two  days,  to  "keep  them 
on  a  schedule."  She  added  that 
free  time  leads  to  a  lot  of  travel 
by  students  which  "undermines 
the  residential  community  of 
the  program." 

Two  years  ago  professors' 
contribution  to  the  Program 
was  increased  to  one  Winter 
Term  for  ever\-  six  regular 
semesters.  The  intent  of  the  new 
rule  was  to  increase  course 
offerings.  Allen  felt  that  there 
was  "much  grousing"  from 
some  faculty  when  the  rule  was 
passed,  this  contention  seems  to 
be  supfKDrted  by  the  fact  that 
most  Mt.  Holyoke  professors 
have  deferred  their  Winter 
Term  requirement  until  next 
year.  "We'll  have  more  courses 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with," 
exclaimed  Allen. 

Smith 

Smith  College's  Interterm  is 
totally  optional  for  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  This  year's 
curriculum  included  85  courses 
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and  workshops— some  lasting 
only  a  couple  of  hours,  but  most 
meeting  approximately  ten 
hours  a  week.  Generally,  the 
courses  offered  are  of  a  non- 
academic  nature,  "although  we 
did  have  some  courses  that 
could  be  called  academic." 
according  to  Interterm  Coordi- 
nator Anne  Scheer. 

"We've 'been  trying  for  some 
more  meaty'  courses."  said 
Scheer.  and  in  that  effort  she 
claimed  to  have  limited  success 
this  year. 

"The  main  probiem  is  that 
since  there  is  no  credit  and  no 
requirement,  there  is  no  incen- 
tive for  students  to  follow 
through."  she  noted  with  dis- 
may. The  low  student  commit- 
ment dampened  faculty  interest 
to  the  point  where  only  five 
faculty  members  taught  in  last 
year's  Winter  Term.  Student 
teachers  filled  the  bulk  of  the 
I'urriculum.  Scheer  believes 
that  "it's  time  that  the  faculty 
consider  better-spent  preparing 
for  the  second  semester." 

Results  from  student  questi- 
onnaires indicate  that  a  major- 
ity of  Smith  students  would  like 
a  more  structured  Interterm. 
"A  fairly  small  percentage  of 
the  College  uses  Interterm 
well."  Scheer  charged.  "Many 
consider  it  a  period  where  stu- 
dents goof  off.  and  many  do. 
Nevertheless,  the  option  should 
be  there  for  students  who  value 
the  time." 

.■\mherst 

Amherst  College  just  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  a  reor- 
ganized Interterm,  and  it  was 
"quite  a  success"  according  to 
Irwin    Nussbaum.    Assistant 


Dean  of  Students. 

This  year  marked  the  intro- 
duction of  Interterm  curricular 
committees  to  search  for  and 
approve  Interterm  courses.  A 
student  committee  and  a 
president-appointed  committee 
worked  together  to  supervise 
the  curriculum. 

"Virtually  any  class  was 
accepted.  "  said  Nussbaum. 
Nevertheless,  he  believes  the 
committees  are  a  beneficial 
step.  "t)etter  than  leaving  it  to 
see  what  comes  up." 

Fifty-eight  courses  were 
offered  for  the  Amherst  pro- 
gram. Topics  included  financial 
accounting,  nuclear  defense, 
and  "Modern  Philosophy  in  the 
Comic  Book. ' '  The  most  popular 
subject  was  Jitterbugging.  which 
drew  1.50  people  from  the  entire 
five-college  area. 

The  Amherst  Interterm  is  a 
sort  of  "phase-in"  program  in 
which  course  offerings  expand 
with  each  passing  week  of  the 
term,  the  college's  food  service 
statistics  show  between  350  and 
550  students  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  rising  to  700 
students  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week. 

The  Interterm  is  primarily  a 
program  supervised  by  stu- 
dents, for  students.  Most  faculty 
members  prepare  for  the 
upcoming  semester  or  finish 
research  for  publication, 
according  to  Nussbaum. 

When  the  idea  of  a  student  or 
faculty  Interterm  requirement 
was  raised,  Nussbaum  balked. 
"The  time  off  is  important  for 
students  and  faculty  to  get  a 
breather."  he  suggested. 
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Winter  Study  Review  Program 
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thrmps  have  boon  soundod  ofton  onough 
for  tho  committoo  to  agroo  that  faculty 
porcoivo  significant  problems  with  tho 
prosont    program    that    nood    to    bo 
addressed:  the  questionable  intellectual 
rigor  of  some  coures;  the  difficulties  of 
getting   some    students   to   do  serious 
work;  certain  inequities  of  workload  for 
faculty  and  students;  the  belief  of  many 
in   the   community   that    WSP  doesn't 
count  very  much  (in  evaluating  tho  per- 
formance of  students  or  faculty);    tho 
grading  system;  tho  time  allowed  each 
Fall  for  the  preparation  of  tho  course 
offerings;  and  tho  absence  of  turnaround 
time  between  the  end  of  the  winter  term 
and    the    beginning    of    the    spring 
semester. 

Whatever  tho  specific  criticisms  (and 
the  considerable  contention  that  arises 
when  any  one  of  them  is  discussed), 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  faculty 
and  student  commitment  to  tho  Winter 
Study  Program  as  an  educational  expe- 
rience  has  declined    in   recent   years. 
Although  students  are  almost  unanim- 
ous in  their  enthusiastic  support  for  tho 
opportunities  provided  by  tho  January 
term,  they  too  have  criticized  certain 
aspects  of  the  present  program.  They 
agree  that  there  are  problems  of  com- 
mitment and  workload  (among  faculty 
as  well  as  studen:s).  They  seem  to  want 
more  sustained   intellectual  challenge 
and  more  equivalence  between  courses; 
they  complain  of  being  bounced  too  often 
through  a  series  of  first-second-third- 
fourth  choices;  and  they  wish  to  have 
more  input  into  the  kinds  of  courses 
offered  each  winter. 

Given  the  intensity  of  faculty  criticism 
about  the  implementation  of  tho  present 
program,  we  decided  that  one  of  our  sev- 
eral tasks  should  be  to  rethink  tho  origi 
nal  aims  of  the  Januar>'  term  and  to 
make  a  fresh  effort  to  work  out  a  more 
successful  implementation.  To  that  end. 
we  asked  a  subcommittee  to  consider  a 
revision  of  the  structure  of  the  present 
program.  But  since  a  significant  number 
of  faculty  have  expressed  support  for  the 
abolition  of  Winter  Study  and  the  return 
to  a  two-semester  calendar,  we  asked  a 
second  sub-committee  to  study  alterna- 
tives to  the  January  term  which  the 
faculty    might    regard    as   preferable. 


tho  grading  system,  in  tho  calendar,  and 
in  tho  administration  of  tho  program:  a 
grading  scale  of  Honors,  Pass,  Perfunc- 
tory Pass  and  Fail;  a  full  week  recess 
between  tho  end  of  tho  January  term  and 
the  beginning  of  tho  spring  semester;  a 
strengthening  of  tho  Coordinator's  role; 
a    rule    exempting    new   faculty    from 
teaching  in  tho  program  in  their  first 
year  at  tho  College  (except  in  special  cir- 
cumstances);   a  requirement  that  tho 
Winter    Study    Program   catalogue   bo 
readyoneweek  before  the  April  registra- 
tion period  of  the  year  before  the  courses 
are  offered;    a   stipulation   that   every 
course   description   include  a  detailed 
statement  of  tho  pattern  of  class  meet 
ings.  costs,  expected  workloads  and  pre- 
cise criteria  for  evaluation  of  student 
performance;    and  a  more  systematic 
evaluation  of  faculty  performance  in  the 
program. 

1.    Freshman    Seminar$«.    Freshmen 
are  required  to  elect  a  seminar  devoted 
to  tho  study  of  influential  ideas  and  sys- 
tems, great  works  of  art.  or  major  histor- 
ical events,  in  which  tho  subject  matter 
is  approached  from  several  points  of 
view  by  faculty  from  different  depart- 
ments. Five  or  six  seminars  are  offered; 
each  is  taught  in  several  sections  with 
enrollment  limits  of  twenty  per  section. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  ensur- 
ing   common    experiences    for    many 
freshmen  and  for  the  faculty  from  dif- 
ferent departments  teaching  in  tho  pro- 
gram    (reading    tho    same    texts, 
discussing  the  same  concepts  and  pheno- 
mena; having  lectures  and  other  meet- 
ings  in   common).   The  topics  of   the 
seminars  are  determined  by  a  faculty 
and  student  group  of  the  WSP  Committee 
in   the  spring  of   the   year  before   the 
courses  are  given.  Topics  of  the  follow- 
ing kind  might  be  given  (they  are  listed 
here    for    purposes    of    illustration): 
Human  Thought  and  Artificial  Intelli- 
gence (taught  perhaps  by  faculty  from 
Mathematics.   Philosophy,   Psychology 
and  Economics ) ;  The  Idea  of  the  Modern 
In  the  Arts  (Art.  English,  Music,  Ger- 
man,   Russian,    Theatre);    Community 
and  Authority  (Political  Science,  Philo- 
sophy,   History,    English,    Economics, 
American  Studies);    Science,  Technol- 
ogy and  Values  (Philosophy.  Chemistry, 


•  •  •  Very  large  eourMeM  tend  to  beeome 
tempting  for  NtudentN  seeking  an  ea^y  way 
out.  and  we  want  to  eliminate  the 
temptation.^'' 


After  having  extensively  reviewed  a  var- 
iety of  proposals  for  a  modified  WSP.  we 
have  concluded  that  Proposal  A  des- 
cribed below  retains  many  of  the  best 
features  of  the  present  program  and 
makes  it  stronger.  The  second  drafting 
group  reviewed  all  feasible  versions  of 
alternative  calendars  and  we  recom- 
mend as  preferable  the  one  described  in 
Proposal  B. 

PROPOSAL  A 

Proposal    A-To   Revise   the   Winter 
Study    Program.    This    proposal    is 
designed  to  provide  clearer  definitions  of 
the  educational  goals  of  the  January 
term,  and— without  sacrificing  oppor- 
tunities for  innovation— to  give  the  Win- 
ter Study  Program  greater  coherence 
and  more  intellectual  rigor.  To  achieve 
these  purposes,  we  recommend  that  the 
program   have  a   three-part   structure 
based  on  the  specific  kinds  of  educa- 
tional  activities  we  wish   students   to 
pursue:  required  Freshman  Seminars; 
Sophomore    and    Junior    Electives 
emphasizing  individual  initiative  and  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  learning;  and 
Senior  Projects  encouraging   (but  not 
requiring)  advanced  work  in  the  major 
or  program  of  concentration.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  recommending  changes  In 


Economics;  Religion,  Physics,  History 
of  Science,  Sociology,  Biology,  History); 
The  Concept  of  Race  (History,  Sociol- 
ogy, Political  Science,  English,  Econom- 
ics); The  Idea  of  the  Hero  (Classics, 
English,  Romanic  Languages.  German, 
Russian,  Theatre);  New  England  and 
the  Sea  (Geology,  Biology,  History, 
Environmental  Studies,  English,  and  a 
visitor  from  the  American  Maritime  Stu- 
dies program). 

2.  Sophomore  and  Junior  Electives. 
In  this  part  of  the  program  we  wish  to 
preserve  many  of  the  successful  features 
of  recent  January  offerings.  At  Its  best— 
whether  in  courses,  Independent  study, 
or  Internships— the  Winter  Study  Pro- 
gram encourages  experimentation  with 
new  approaches  to  learning  and  with  the 
non-traditional  components  of  liberal 
studies,  and  It  also  permits  faculty  and 
students  to  explore  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum with  a  greater  degree  of  inten- 
sity and  concentration.  The  diversity  of 
offerings,  the  range  of  options,  and  the 
flexibility  of  scheduling  continue  to  be 
among  the  most  frequently  praised 
aspects  of  the  program.  Students  value 
the  opportunity  to  Investigate  new  cul- 
tures, languages  and  perspectives,  and 
to  experiment  In  art,  music,  writing, 
theatre,  field  work,  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  social  service.  They  also  wel- 
come the  chance  to  concentrate  for  a 


month  on  one  subject  with  which  they  are 
just  becoming  acquainted  or  which  they 
already  know  well.  Our  recommenda- 
tion, then.  Is  to  preserve  the  variety  of 
offerings  and  tho  freedom  of  choice  that 
so  many  students  and  faculty  single  out 
as  among  tho  most  distinctive  and 
admirable  features  of  the  January  term. 
3.  Senior  Projects.  Wo  boliovo  that 
many  seniors  will  wish  to  use  this  final 
Winter  Study  opportunity  for  intensive 
work  in  their  major  (about  fifty  percent 
do  so  at  present);  at  the  same  time,  we 
recognize  that  some  will  feel  that  senior 
year  offers  the  last  chance  to  try  some- 
thing now  and  different .  Accordingly,  wo 
encourage  but  do  not  require  seniors  to 


of  an  additional  one-fifth  released  time. 

b.  Except  In  unusual  circumstances, 
now  members  of  the  faculty  should  not 
bo  expected  to  teach  In  the  program  in 
their  first  January  at  the  College. 

c.  Tho  catalogue  of  offerings  for  the 
program  should  be  ready  at  least  one 
week  before  the  registration  period  in 
tho  preceding  April.  Upperclassmen  will 
register  for  their  projects  at  the  same 
time  as  they  register  for  their  courses  for 
tho  next  year.  We  see  many  advantages 
to  this  proposal.  Tho  present  calendar 
(with  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term  for  planning  WSP  courses 
and  finding  adjuncts)  Is  too  short  if  we 
wish  to  have  increased  cooperation  and 
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elect  a  Winter  Study  project  in  then- 
major  or  program  of  concentration. 
Within  the  limits  imposed  by  numbers 
we  also  encourage  departments  to  offer 
several  alternatives  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing list,  though  wo  recognize  that 
smaller  departments  will  bo  hard 
pressed  to  participate  in  both  Freshman 
Seminars  and  Senior  Projects. 

a.  Independent  Work:  Thesis,  99  Pro- 
ject, Internship. 

b.  Departmental  or  Program 
Seminar.  For  example,  a  faculty 
member  may  wish  to  explore  new  and 
Interesting  work  in  the  field  with  a  group 
of  senior  majors. 

c.  Departmental  or  Program 
Research  Seminar.  A  faculty  member 
may  wish  to  engage  a  group  of  majors  or 
concentrators  in  his  or  her  own  current 
research  projects. 

d.  Interdepartmental  Seminars. 
Faculty  members  in  different  depart- 
ments and  divisions  would  conduct  joint 
seminars  that  would,  like  the  courses  for 
freshmen,  have  some  common  meetings 
and  lectures. 

4.  GRADING.  Work  in  Winter  Study 
courses  should  be  normally  evaluated  on 
the  following  scale:  Honors,  Pass,  Per- 
functory Pass,  Fail.  We  realize  that  in 
some  projects  it  may  make  no  sense  to 
add  the  "honors"  designation;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  foreign  trips.  In  such 
cases,  an  instructor  could  use  the  three 
current  grades.  The  addition  of  an 
honors  grade  is  designed  primarily  to 
encourage  and  recognize  truly  outstand- 
ing work  in  WSP  projects. 

5.  The    Calendar.    Because    we    are 
attempting    to   add    more   Intellectual 
rigor    and    also   because   we    wish   to 
encourage  more  varied  forms  of  student 
writing  and  with  It  more  careful  evalua- 
tion by  faculty  members,  we  believe  It  is 
necessary  to  have  more  time  between 
Winter  Study  and  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  semester.  We  recommend  having 
at  least  six  days  between  the  end  of  the 
January  term  and  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term.  The  necessary  time  should 
be   gained    by   shortening   the   spring 
recess    by    three   teaching  days.    For 
Instance    (using  the  1983-84  academic 
calendar  as  a  model),  the  January  1984 
term  might  begin  on  Monday  the  2nd  and 
end  on  Thursday  the  26th  (allowing  25 
calendar  days  as  at  present ) .  The  spring 
term  could  begin  on  Thursday,  February 
2nd;  the  spring  recess  might  run  from 
Saturday,  March  10th  through  Tuesday, 
March  20th,  classes  resuming  on  Wed- 
nesday the  21st.  Classes  would  end  on 
Tuesday,  May  8th  and  Commencement 
would  take  place  on  May  27th. 
Administration  of  the  Program.  Given 
tho  changes  we  have  proposed  above.  It 
is  clear  that  we  will  need  earlier  plan- 
ning for  the  Winter  Study  Program  and 
n»ore  released  time  for  the  Coordinator 
to  perform  his  or  her  functions.  We  there- 
fore recommend  the  following  adminis- 
trative changes: 

a.  The   position   of   the   Coordinator 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  provisions 


coordination  among  projects.  Students 
will  also  be  required  to  plan  ahead  and  to 
think  of  the  next  year  as  an  educational 
unit  of  two  semesters  and  a  Winter 
Study.  Wo  would  eliminate  one  round  of 
registration  with  its  attendant  strain  on 
administrative  resources.  Freshmen 
would  register  in  July  for  their  complete 
freshman  year  program. 

We  also  recommend  that  every  course 
description  In  the  Winter  Study  Program 
catalog  Include  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  pattern  of  class  meetings,  costs, 
expected  workload  and  precise  criteria 
for  evaluation. 

d.  We  recommend  that  the  Coordina- 
tor discuss  with  the  Committee  on 
Appointments  and  Promotions  and  with 
the  chairmen  of  departments  and  pro- 
grams better  ways  to  evaluate  the  con- 
tributions of  faculty  members  to  the 
Winter  Study  Program. 

e.  The  average  expected  enrollment 
In  WSP  should  be  approximately  eight- 
een students  for  each  project.  Generally, 
there  are  about  110  Instructors  (80 
faculty  and  30  adjuncts)  available  for 
1900  students.  Some  of  the  projects  we 
envision,  particularly  in  the  senior  year, 
will  need  to  have  an  enrollment  of  6-10. 
Other  projects  may  wish  to  have  more 
than  18  but  we  believe  a  cap  should  be  set 
for  all  projects  at  30-35.  The  primary  rea- 
son for  this  is  our  wish  to  encourage  more 
written  work  (in  courses  where  that 
makes  sense)  but  we  also  believe  that 
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very  large  courses  tend  to  become 
tempting  for  students  seeking  an  easy 
way  out,  and  we  want  to  eliminate  the 
temptation. 

PROPOSAL  B 

Proposal  B— An  Alternative  Calendar 
to  the  Present  4-1-4.  This  proposal  is 
designed  to  provide  an  alternative 
calendar  to  the  present  4-1-4  should  the 
faculty  decide  to  abolish  the  Winter 
Study  Program.  After  weighing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  differ- 
ent possibilities,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends a  two-semester  calendar  In  which 
the  fall  term  begins  at  the  end  of  August 
and  concludes  around  the  9th  of 
December.  Reading  period  and  exami- 
nations would  follow  and  the  Christmas 
'-ecess  would  begin  around  the  19th  or 
20th.  The  second  semester  would  begin  in 
the  third  week  of  January  and  end 
around  May  8th,  with  a  reading  and 
examination  period  followed  by  Com- 
mencement around  the  27th  of  May. 
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James  MacGregor  Bums 


by  Christian  Houlett 

What  do  PYanklln  Delano 
Roosevelt,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, golden  retrievers, 
writing  books,  and  skiing 
have  In  common? 
They  are  all  some  of  the  many  Interests  of 
James  MacGregor  Burns,  resident  histo- 
rian and  Woodrow  Wilson  Professor  of 
(lovernment  at  Williams. 

Burns  has  been  In  the  public  spotlight 
recently  because  of  his  Involvement  with 
the  FDR  centennial  in  January.  He  acted 
as  a  consultant  tor  the  three-hour  ABC 
documentary  about  FDR,  which  aired 
Jan.  29.  "I  was  tremendously  Impressed 
with  the  commitment  they  made  on  the 
FDR  thing,"  Burns  said,  referring  to  Its 
expensive  prime-time  slot. 

Burns  said  he  urged  ABC  not  to  over- 
glorify  Roosevelt  and  to  show  his  negative 
aspects  as  well.  Including  forcing  the  det- 
ention of  thousands  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans during  World  War  II.  Burns  himself 
appeared  on  the  show  several  times,  com- 
menting on  Roosevelt's  life  and  political 
philosophies.  These  segments  were  filmed 
in  the  livlngroom  of  Burns's  Bee  Hill  Road 
home. 

James  MacGregor  Burns  Is  recognized 
as  an  expert  on  Roosevelt  because  of  two 
biographies  he  has  written  about  the 
former  president.  One  of  these,  entitled 
Roosevelt — The  Soldier  of  Freedom,  won 
him  the  1970  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Political    failure 

Although  he  never  actually  met  Roose- 
velt, Burns  grew  up  during  his  presidency. 
In  1936,  when  Burns  was  a  sophomore  at 
Williams,  Roosevelt  was  seeking  his  first 
re-election.  "I  was  determined  to  swing 
the  election,"  Burns  recalls.  Full  of  enthu- 
siasm, he  borrowed  a  truck,  set  up  sound 
equipment,  plastered  the  sides  with  signs, 
and  "sallied  forth  to  battle."  Unfortu- 
nately It  rained,  drowning  out  the  ampli- 
fier and  causing  the  painted  signs  to  run. 
"I  still  claim  I  swung  Massachusetts  to 
Roosevelt,"  Burns  maintains. 

But  Burns  was  undaunted  by  this  Inaus- 
picious beginning.  In  1958  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
1st  Congressional  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. Campaigning  with  him  was  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  was  seeking  reelection  to 
the  Senate.  Kennedy  won  his  bid,  but 
Burns  did  not. 

Asked  whether  he  now  regrets  not  hav- 
ing led  a  political  life.  Burns  unhesitantly 
answers  "no."  "I  would  have  loved  the 
experience,"  he  says,  but  adds  that  he 
would  probably  not  have  served  more  than 
one  term  anyway.  "I  learned  more  from 
the  campaign  Itself,"  says  Burns,  "get- 
ting Into  the  grassroots  of  the  district." 

These  days,  however,  Burns  spends 
most  of  his  time  writing  about  politics.  His 
newest  book,  The  Vineyard  of  Liberty,  is 
being  published  later  this  month.  It  is  the 


first  of  a  three-part  series.  The  American 
Experiment,  which  Burns  describes  as  a 
historical  narrative  of  this  country,  with 
political  analysis.  In  the  past,  most  of  his 
books  have  been  biographies  or  works  of 
political  science. 

Now  you  see  him,  now  you  don't 

Burns  Is  also  a  noted  lecturer  who  has 
appeared  everywhere  from  the  presiden- 
tial panels  and  JFK  library  in  Boston,  to 
college  campuses  and  local  Red  Cross 
meetings.  In  all  he  gives  an  estimated  20  to 
30  lectures  a  year.  Burns  gave  two  lec- 
tures at  Williams  this  week  alone,  one  on 
tho  Reagan  administration  and  Russian 
policy  as  part  of  a  nuclear  symposium, 
and  another  entitled  "Liberty  In  America 
and  theCaseof  John  Adams  A--"  as  part  of 
the  faculty  lecture  series.  In  addition,  he 
appeared  on  the  Dick  Cavett  talk  show 
Friday  night. 

All  these  activities  leave  Burns  little 
time  for  teaching,  although  he  still  consid- 
ers this  his  major  occupation.  He  conducts 
a  senior  seminar  on  leadership  for  about 
15  students  yearly  and  occasionally 
teaches  an  introductory  American 
Government  course.  "I  think  my  biggest 
satisfaction  at  Williams  has  been  recog- 
nizing potential  In  students  and  develop- 
ing that  potential,"  he  said.  "My  definition 
of  teaching  them  Is  helping  them  develop 
their  own  abilities  so  that  they  teach  me." 

"I  have  a  theory,"  he  adds.  "My  main 
field  of  Interest  Is  the  study  of  leadership. 
I'm  especially  Interested  In  the  role  of 
teacher  as  leader  and  leader  as  teacher. 
The  great  leaders  produce  qualities  In  a 
follower  so  that  the  follower  ultimately 
becomes  the  leader." 

Burns  seems  to  have  done  this  well.  In 
his  most  recent  seminar,  six  of  the  four- 
teen papers  submitted  received  some 
form  of  A  grade.  In  addition,  one  of 
Burns's  former  students,  Michael  R. 
Beschloss  '77,  published  a  book  last  year 
entitled  Kennedy  and  Roosevelt:  The 
Uneasy  Alliance,  for  which  Burns  wrote 
the  foreword. 

In  what  little  spare  time  he  has.  Burns 
keeps  himself  busy.  He  plays  and  "talks 
politics"  with  his  two  golden  retrievers, 
does  "lots  of  gardening  and  snow- 
shoveling,"  helps  his  wife  with  their  two 
horses,  and  skis.  Burns  added  that  ne 
"invented  'skreadlng'— reading  on  chair 
lifts,"  and  had  an  article  about  it  appear  in 
The  New  York  Times. 

Although  James  MacGregor  Burns  Is 
always  busy  pursuing  some  new  activity, 
he  describes  his  life  In  WUllamstown  very 
simply.  "The  key  to  my  life  Is  relating 
teaching,  writing,  and  activism.  My  life 
seems  compartmentalized.  (I)  lead  three 
lives,  but  (my)  lives  are  connected 
through  Williams  College  and  Williams  Is 
the  center  of  my  life."  And  happily  for  all 
concerned,  he  is  quite  content  to  stay  here 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


In  other 
Ivory  Towers 


Amherst  College 

Amherst  last  month  disbanded  the 
most  controversial  of  Its  13  fraternities. 
Delta  Upsllon  Delta  (DUD).  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents James  J.  Bishop  cited '  'a  pattern  of 
antisocial  and  anti-Intellectual  behavior 
that  was  antithetical  to  the  purposes  of 
this  college"  to  the  Boston  Globe  as  the 
reason  for  the  action.  The  Glove  featured 
the  controversy  In  Its  Sunday  edition  of 
February  7. 

DUD  had  been  placed  on  probation 
many  times  before  for  such  Infractions 
as  loud  parties  and  "sexually  sugges- 
tive" snow  sculptures.  Amherst  Imposed 
probation  most  recently  last  fall  after  a 
Halloween  scavenger  hunt  that  led  to  a 
police  raid  on  the  house.  The  police,  after 
finding  such  Items  as  a  skeleton,  signs 
from  local  businesses,  and  a  motorcycle, 
arrested  four  students  for  larceny  and 
property  damage.  The  list  of  Items  to  be 
scavenged  Included  Dean  Bishop's  pet 
spaniel.  Barney,  and  a  local  bus. 

Some  faculty  reacted  furiously  to  the 
scavenger  hunt.  "Obviously.  I'm  mad  as 
hell  about  It."  wrote  music  professor 
Bruce  G.  Mclnnes  to  Dean  Bishop,  refer- 
ring to  the  theft  of  flags  from  the  college 
music  center. '  'A  simple  little  slap  on  the 
hand  or  some  sort  of  half-baked  proba- 
tion simply  does  not  work."  Mclnnes 
asked.  "Is  It  our  Job  to  protect  thieves? 
And  what  Is  the  next  step  In  the  criminal 
hierarchy?  Throw  them  out  Into  the  real 
world  where  they  can  practice  their 
infamy    to    their    heart's    content?" 

"This  Is  going  to  sound  a  little  stodgy," 
said  college  spokesman  Carl  Vigeland  to 
the  Globe,  "but  (DUD's)  kind  of  behav- 
ior Just  is  not  representative  of  99  per- 
cent of  the  Amherst  College  community. 
It  couldn't  be  tolerated." 

One  fraternity  member  commented 
"a  fraternity  prank  is  a  prank  except  at 
Amherst  College,  where  it  is  an  'affront 
to  the  academic  community.'  " 

All  62  DUD  memt>ers  face  disciplinary 
hearings  for  their  role  in  the  scavenger 
hunt,  but  the  four  larceny  cases  were 
suspended  pending  good  behavior.  DUD 
members  can  stay  In  their  building  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  proposals  are 
being  sought  for  Its  future  use. 

In  other  Amherst  news.  President 
Julian  Glbbs  and  his  wife  waded  through 
the  ley  waters  of  Boston  Harbor  after 
their  World  Airways  DC-10  skidded  off  a 
Logan  Airport  runway  and  broke  In  two 
on  Jan.  23.  Two  people  are  missing  and 
presumed  drowned  from  the  plane,  but 
Glbbs  was  unhurt.  Mrs.  Glbbs  sustained 
a  slight  knee  Injury.  "We  were  very 
lucky."  said  Glbbs  to  the  Amherst  Stu- 
dent. "Not  only  were  we  seated  In  the 
best  part  of  the  plane,  but  we  chose  the 
right  exit." 

"I  thought  a  plane  was  crashing 
through  the  windows.  "  said  Chris  Bohja- 
llan  '82  after  a  beer  keg  exploded  In  his 
dorm  room  on  Jan.  27,  shattering  win- 
dows and  destroying  a  home-built  cooler, 
according  to  the  Student.  Apparently  air 
from  a  pressurized  canister  leaked  Into 
the  keg,  eventually  ripping  open  Its  top. 
"I  do  not  want  to  downplay  the  severity 
of  this  Incident,"  said  Bohjallan,  who 
suffered  minor  abrasions.  His  room  suf- 
fered $400  damage,  with  costs  to  be 
shared  by  him  and  his  three  sultemates. 

Bates  College 

Tragedy  struck  Bates  Winter  Carnival 
as  Oscar.  Frye  House's  entry  In  the  snow 
sculpture  contest,  toppled  to  the  ground 
before  a  throng  of  aghast  sculptors. 
"Screams  pierced  the  frigid  afternoon 
air  and  many  ran  to  view  the  carnage," 
said  the  Bates  Student. 
The  snow  replica  of  an  Academy  Award 
statuette  apparently  succumbed  to 
"overzealous  carving  of  the  ankles." 

"I  had  about  as  much  affection  for 
Oscar  as  I've  had  for  any  hunk  of  snow," 
I  said  Laura  O'Meara  '84.  "It  was  quite  a 
disaster." 
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Lowe  comes  off 
sly  but  amusing 


by  Duffy  (iraham 

"Mack  the  Knifo"  was  such  a  big  hit  for  Bobby  Darin  that  he 
could  novor  successfully  follow  it  up.  It  was  a  song  in  the  p)op 
tradition,  unlike  his  earlier  hit  "Splish  Splash."  which  was  straight 
rock  n'  roll. 

Nick  Lowe's  allusion  to  Bobby  Darin  through  the  title  of  his  new 
album,  Nick  the  Knife,  is  suggestive  and  highly  appropriate  for  his 
music.  Lowe  is,  in  many  ways,  the  paragon  of  a  New  Wave  per- 
former. He  bases  his  music  on  the  ideas  of  many  of  the  great 
performers  of  the  1950's.  and  updates  them.  The  foundation  of 
Lowe's  music  is  rhythm  (he  is  a  proficient  bass  player  himself), 
just  as  rhythm  was  the  key  to  1950's  rock  and  roll.  Lowe  makes  the 
point  overtly  through  a  rhythm  section  instrumental  in  "Let  Me 
Kiss  Ya,"  one  of  the  best  songs  on  the  new  album. 

None  of  the  songs  on  this  album  are  as  potent  as  previous  Lowe 
hits  like  "Cruel  to  be  Kind"  and  "And  So  It  Goes."  but  several  are 
quite  catchy.  Nick  the  Knife  will  not  be  a  commercial  smash,  most 
likely  because  Lowe  does  not  lower  himself  to  the  use  of  hooks  as  do 
almost  all  the  current  commercial  superstars.  But  Lowe  is  con- 
sciously playing  a  role  in  today's  music  business:  resurrecting  and 
streamlining  the  sound  of  the  1950's. 

Rhythm  is  one  of  the  essential  elements;  the  pop  mentality  is 
another.  Lowe  is  a  self-professed  pop  singer,  blatantly  evident  in 
the  title  of  a  previous  album.  Pure  Pop  for  Now  People.  Simon  Frith 
says.  "The  power  of  pop  singers  is  the  power  to  make  ordinary 
language  intense  and  vital;  the  words  bring  a  touch  of  fantasy  into 
our  mundane  use  of  them.  The  language  that  hems  us  in  suddenly 
seems  open— if  we  can't  speak  in  p)oetry.  we  can  speak  in  pop 
songs."  Whether  in  the  simple  phrases  of  some  song  titles  such  as 
"My  Heart  Hurts."  or  "Let  Me  Kiss  Ya,"  or  lyrics  such  as  "You 
ain't  no  Mona  Lisa  And  I  nospeaka  Italiano  But  you  sure  do  look  a 
picture  With  your  head  on  my  pillow."  Lowe  is  an  admirable  pop 
song  writer.  The  play  between  his  word  selection  and  his  music 
which  imitates  the  sounds  of  our  daily  lives  make  his  songs  a 
success.  Nick  the  Knife  is  simple  to  listen  to  but  worth  a  lot  of  effort 
to  understand. 
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Racy  theatre 
riles  audience 


by  Ric  Johnson 

Williamstheatre's  Three 
Cuckolds,  currently  on  stage  at 
the  Adams  Memorial  Theatre, 
is  an  energetic,  athletic  produc- 
tion which  provides  both  bawdy 
entertainment  and  bawdy 
Jokes. 

While  the  scenario  of  the  play 
involving    cooing    lovers    and 
cuckolded    husbands    was    an 
accurate  synthesis  ot  t  nmmvdia 
styles,  the  continued  movement 
of  the  play  seeped  at  times  into 
predictability  which  might  have 
been  enlivened  by  an  additional 
dance  movement  or  variation  in 
the  pace  of  the  show.  The  hot. 
racy  atmosphere  often  seemed 
more  hectic  than  artistic,  and. 
while    bouncing   and   jumping 
around  can  be  amusing,  contin- 
uous repetitions  renders  it  tire- 
some unless  it  is  alleviated  by 
more  subtle  forms  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  bawdy  jokes  became  tire- 
some. Although  sex  makes  an 
interesting  focus  for  a  play.  Wil- 
liamstheatre  appears  almost  to 
be  riveted  unnecessarily  by  the 
"knee  and  thigh"  approach  to 
sexuality— using  it  to  support 
the  whole  weight  of  the  play. 

Yet  the  play  was  not  entirely 
without  its  highlights.  In  his  role 
of  Arlecchino.  Richard  Dodds 
presented  an  interesting  mix- 
ture of  shrewdness  and  gullibil- 
ity, while  Tartaglia  (Gordon 
C.ompton )  was  also  a  strong  role 
struggling  vainly  to  deliver  his 
messages  to  the  merry  adulter- 
ers whose  antics  the  play  is  an 
account  of.  It  is  a  shame  that  the 
heaviness  of  the  directing  and 
the  extreme  predictability 
dragged  down  what  was  a  gen- 
erally dynamic  and  enthusias- 
tic cast  of  actors.  The  play's 
faithfulness  of  vonimedia  tech- 
nique, to  the  point  of  the  Vene- 
tian setting  and  the  Italian 
accents,  came  off  only  partially 
successful. 

Despite  the  problems,  the 
play  is  pleasant  and  diverting. 
The  actor's  enthusiasm,  excel- 
lent tech  work  and  superior 
lighting  help  mitigate  the  short- 
comings and  serve  to  provide  a 
traditional,  if  not  completely 
creative  rendition  of  comnndia 

'It'll   arlr. 


Concert  Listings 

prepared  by 
ToonervlUe  Trolley  Records 
Wed.,  Feb.  17  Marlon  Brown.  Shee- 
han's,  Northampton.  Mass.  (every 
Wed.) 

Thurs.    Feb.    18    Martha    Reeves, 
Jonathan  Swift's.  Boston,  Mass. 
Dakota  Dave  Hull  &  Sean  Black- 
burn, Lively  Lucy's,  Skldmore  Col- 
lege. Saratoga  Springs.  NY. 
Feb.  18  thru  20  Tom  Wlnslow.  Moth- 

ers  Wine  Emporium.  RPL  Troy. 
NY 
Fri. .  Feb  19  Ulstafarlans,  JB  Scott's. 

Albany,  NY 

Earl  Klugh,  Berklee  Performance 

Ctr.,  Boston 

Sean  Blackburn  &  Dakota  Dave 

Hull,  8th  Step  Coffeehouse,  Albany 

Persuasions.  Hangar  One.  Hadley, 

Mass. 

Rod  Stewart.  Civic  Ctr..  Hartford. 

Conn. 

Huxtable.  Christian  &  Hood.  Cafe 

Lena,  Saratoga  Springs,  NY  (Sat. 

also) 


Johnson  Mtn.  Boys.  American  Le- 
gion Hall,  Hanover  Mass. 

Sat.,  Feb  20  Joan  Armatradlng, 
Palladium,  NY 

Ellen  Mcllwalne  &  Rory  Block,  JB 
Scott's.  Albany,  NY 
Hudson  River  Moonlight  Band.  8th 
Step  Coffeehouse.  Albany,  NY 
J.   Gells   Band,   Madison  Square 
Garden.  NY 

Sun..  Feb.  21  Don  McLean  &  Terri 
Glbbs,  Civic  Ctr..  Springfield.  Ma. 
Joan  Armatradlng.  Orpheum.  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Roy  Ayers,  Stanley  Turrentlne, 
Lenny  White,  etc.,  Berklee  Per- 
formance Ctr.,  Boston 

Feb.  22.  23  &  25  J.  Gells  Band, 
Boston  Garden  (Sold  Out) 

Feb.  23  Dregs,  JB  Scott's,  Albany, 
NY 

Feb.  28  Joan  Baez,  Symphony  Hall. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Mar.  3  Prince,  Orpheum,  Boston 

Mar.  4  Black  Sabbath,  Boston  Gar- 
den 


Clark  concert  on  key 

by  Becky  MacDougall 

The  only  regret  I  have  about  the  Music  from  Marlboro  concert 
presented  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute  Audito- 
rium is  that  there  were  not  more  people  there  to  enjoy  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  weather  seemed  to  have  deterred  many  students  from 
undertaking  the  short  but  cold  walk  out  to  the  Institute;  those  who 
braved  the  elements  were  rewarded  with  an  almost  flawless  per- 
formance of  chamber  music  that  included  works  by  Schumann 
Debussy,  and  Bartok. 

The  program  opened  with  Debussy's  piano  duo  'En  blanc  et 
noir,"  performed  by  Thomas  Lorango  and  Bruno  Canino.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  this  piece  could  be  played  with  any  more  sensitivity 
than  these  two  pianists  demonstrated.  From  soft  running  passages 
to  single  bold  melodic  lines  played  so  perfectly  in  unison  that  they 
gave  the  illusion  of  having  been  played  by  one  piano  instead  of  by 
two,  Lorango  and  Canino  showed  incredible  musical  chemistry. 
Together,  they  played  with  nuances  of  tempo  and  dynamics  so 
subtle  that  it  often  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  parts. 

Next  on  the  program  was  Schumann's  "Andante  and  Varia- 
tions in  B-flat  Major"  for  a  most  unusual  combination  of  instru- 
ments: two  pianos,  two  cellos,  and  French  horn.  Lorango  and 
Canino  again  played  the  piano  parts;  the  cello  parts  were  played  by 
Kari-Lise  Ravnan  and  Jonathan  Spitz  with  David  Jolley  on  the 
horn.  Comparatively  speaking,  this  was  the  weakest  piece  on  the 
program.  The  horn  was  often  not  audible  at  times  when  it  should 
have  been;  and  although  the  cello  parts  were  usually  beautifully 
blended,  occasionally  the  lower  register  of  Ravnan's  cello  sounded 
raspy.  But  for  the  most  part,  any  weakness  in  the  performance  was 
due  to  the  piece  itself;  I  found  the  theme  of  Schumann's  Andante 
uninteresting. 

But  the  Bartok  "Sonata  for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion"  that 
made  up  the  second  half  of  the  program  more  than  compensated  for 
any  reservations  I  might  have  had  about  what  preceded  it.  Tempos 
alternated  from  ponderous  to  frenetic;  the  entire  composition  was 
full  of  fiery  rhythms  and  bold  melodies.  Pianists  Lorango  and 
Canino  continued  to  demonstrate  their  rare  sensitivity  and  techni- 
cal expertise  with  Bartok's  extremely  demanding  piano  parts, 
while  John  Grimes  and  Neil  Grover  expertly  showed  the  capabili- 
ties of  percussive  instruments  ranging  from  the  xylophone  to  the 
snare  drum.  Altogether,  it  was  an  electrifying  musical  experience. 
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The  Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 
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Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


I     Wednesday 

Watch  Record 
for  specials. 
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Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D.    ^ 
$2.00  $ 


I      NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m 
Best  Deli  in  town! 
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Basketballers  vanquished  by  Jeffs 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants:  Williams  Junior  Steve  O'Day  towers  above  the 
field  in  tallying  against  the  Lord  Jeffs.  (Gnvan) 


by  John  Clayton 

Poor  shooting  and  too  many  fouls  were  key 

factois  in  the  baskeTball  team's  72-61  loss  to 
Amherst  Saturday  night.  The  Ephmen  were  also 
pl.jKued  with  poor  shooting  when  they  lost  to  Wor- 
cester Tech  on  Wednesday,  59-53. 

The  Kphs  as  a  team  shot  4V4  from  the  field 
Saturday  night,  and  an  atrocious  39'V  from  the 
free  throw  line.  They  also  committed  29  fouls. 

"The  game  was  won  at  the  foul  line,"  said 
Coach  Robert  Peck.  "We  had  more  baskets  than 
they  did  (27-23).  but  we  put  them  on  the  line  too 
much  and  missed  some  key  one-and-one's  when 
we  were  trying  to  come  back." 

Art  Pldorlano  led  Williams  with  17  points  on  50^ 
shooting.  Center  Jim  Pettit  had  32  for  Amherst. 

Ephs  out 

Four  of  the  five  Eph  starters  fouled  out  of  the 
game,  Scott  Olesen  leaving  with  ten  minutes  left. 
"We're  just  not  good  enough  to  play  for  that  long 
with  Scooter  out  of  the  lineup,"  Peck  said. 

Williams  was  doing  well  in  the  first  half,  getting 
leads  of  4-0,  15-11  and  23-16.  But  the  Lord  Jeffs 
ignited  for  a  16-2  run  with  nine  minutes  left  in  the 
half  to  pull  ahead  32-25  and  then  34-27  at  the  break. 

Amherst  extended  their  lead  to  eleven  points 
early  in  the  second  half  and  kept  it  there  until 
Williams  edged  within  six  at  56-50  with  eight  min- 
utes left. 

"We    missed    three    one-and-one's    In    this 


pi-rlod.  '  Peck  said, 
points." 


"That  would  have  been  six 


Jeffs  stall 

With  five  minutes  left  Amherst  started  a  suc- 
cessful delay  game,  and  eventually  collected  the 
eleven  point  margin  of  victory. 

"They  were  a  good  team."  Peck  said.  "That's 
one  reason  we  got  in  foul  trouble— we  had  trouble 
covering  them." 

During  the  Worcester  game,  the  Eph's  shooting 
looked  pitiful,  but  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  the  Amherst 
game.  Williams  shot  40^r  from  the  field  and  47% 
from  the  line  In  this  one. 

Missiles  misfired 

Poor  shooting  here  could  have  been  attributed 
to  the  "live"  rims  (very  bouncy)  and  poor  back- 
ground behind  the  basket  at  WPI.  but  Saturday's 
game  proved  that  the  team  could  do  little  better  at 
home. 

Al  Lewis  led  all  scorers  on  Wednesday  with  19 
points.  Center  Steve  O'Day  had  twelve,  and  Pldo- 
rlano had  eleven.  But  four  Engineers  were  In  dou- 
ble figures  (although  they  didn't  shoot  that  well 
either— 42'V  and  50';). 

A  disappointing  week.  But  the  Ephmen  get 
another  shot  at  the  Lord  Jeffs  at  Amherst  on  the 
27th.  Meanwhile,  they  face  RPI  tomorrow  and 
Tufts  on  Saturday,  both  at  home. 

The  JV  team  scored  the  last  22  points  of  the  first 
half  to  lead  them  to  victory  over  Amherst  In  the 
warm-up  game. 


Pucksters  split  two,  blanked  once 


by  Rich  Leavltt 

Playing  nearly  flawless  h 
ockey,  Mlddlebury  skated  to  a 
convincing  5-0  decision  over 
the  Ephs.  Panther  goalie 
McNamara  backboned  his 
team's  effort  by  kicking  out  all 
29  shots.  The  game  was  char- 
acterized by  Mlddlebury's 
persistent  and  tenacious 
checking  which  kept  the  nor- 
mally high  scoring  Eph  skat- 
ers off  the  scoreboard.  It 
marked  the  first  time  the  puck 
team  had  been  shut  out  In  two 
years.  Earlier  In  the  week 
McCormlck's  squad  easily 
downed  the  Dutchmen  from 
Union  In  an  exceptionally  well 
played  game. 

Coach  Crawford's  skaters 
came  to  avenge  the  loss  which 
the  Ephs  handed  them  earlier 
In  the  year  at  Mlddlebury.  The 
Panthers  took  advantage  of  a 
power  play  situation  In  the 
first  period  go  gain  a  1-0  lead. 
In  the  second  period,  they  con- 


nected for  two  more  goals  as 
they  took  advantage  of  the 
Ephs'  sloppy  passing.  Mld- 
dlebury added  two  more  goals 
In  the  final  period  and  goalie 
McNamara  held  the  potent 
Eph  offense  at  bay  to  collect 
the  shutout. 

Playing  perhaps  the  best 
game  of  the  year,  the  Williams 
stlckmen  downed  a  solid 
Union     squad. 

Senior  Jon  Dayton  started 
the  scoring  for  Williams  In  the 
first  period  on  a  slapshot  from 
the  right  point.  Greg  Jacobson 
'82  let  go  a  bomb  from  the  slot 
about  eight  minutes  later  for  a 
2-0  lead.  Crafty  Bob  Brownell 
'83  set  up  the  first  of  Calabro's 
three  goals  on  a  pretty  drop 
pass  which  Calabro  fired 
home  to  wind  up  the  Eph  scor- 
ing for  the  period.  Union 
scored  on  a  shot  which  some- 
how snuck  between  sopho- 
more Dan  Finn's  legs. 

John  Whelan  '82,  Doug  Jebb 


'82.  Jeff  Potter  '85,  and  Skip 
Vallee  '82  did  a  remarkable 
job  killing  penalties  In  the 
second  period  to  keep  Union 
off  the  scoreboard  during  their 
many  power  play  opportun- 
ities. 

Despite  twenty  penalties, 
the  last  two  periods  of  the 
game  provided  a  tremendous 
Eph  performance.  Scoring  for 
Williams  In  the  second  period 
were  Brownell  and  Calabro, 
keeping  the  Ephs  on  top.  5-2. 
Calabro's  third  goal  opened  up 
the  final  period  with  less  than 
a  minute  gone  on  the  clock. 

Co-captaln  Tom  Resor  '82 
following  with  the  Ephs'  sev- 
enth goal  halfway  through  the 
period,  and  Brownell  scored 
the  eighth  soon  after.  The  last 
eight  minutes  were  scoreless 
for  the  Ephs.  as  both  teams 
adjusted  to  the  many  power 
play  situations.  Union  scored 
In  the  last  two  minutes,  mak- 
ing the  final  score  8-3. 


Fourth  in  nation 


Squashmen  roll  on 


by  Gordon  Celender 

During  the  past  three  weeks 
the  men's  varsity  squash  team 
withstood  perhaps  Its  most  diffi- 
cult test  of  the  season,  winning 
four  of  six  matches  against 
highly  ranked  opponents  and 
thus  securing  the  number  four 
spot  in  the  nation. 

Williams  chalked  up  Impres- 
sive 7-2  victories  over  Stony- 
brook.  Penn,  and  Cornell,  as 
well  as  a  deceptively  close  6-3 
win  over  Trinity,  while  only  los- 
ing to  Harvard  8-1  and  Dart- 
mouth 5-4.  The  team's  record 
now  stands  at  an  Impressive  16- 
3,  with  only  three  matches  left  to 
be  played. 

This  past  Wednesday,  the 
team  travelled  to  Mlddletown, 
CT  to  face  a  powerful  and  young 
Trinity  squad,  with  both  teams 
vying  for  the  number  four 
national  ranking.  The  Ephmen 
knew  they  were  In  for  a  struggle 
from  the  start,  and  after    the 


Skiing  success 
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Continued  from  Page  14 
bly  good  race,  finishing  In  17th 
place.  He  was  followed  by 
Blaine  McKay  '82  in  32nd.  These 
3  skiers  led  Williams  to  an 
Impressive  fifth  place  In  the 
nordlc  team  standings. 

In  the  women's  nordlc  events, 
junior  Ellen  Chandler  skied  to  a 
14th  place,  followed  by  captain 
Brenda  Mailman  '82  In  18th  and 
Sue  Marchant  '82  In  23rd,  plac- 
Ings  which  brought  them  to 
sixth  spot  In  the  team  standings. 

In  the  overall  team  results, 
Williams  placed  fourth  in  the 
men's,  their  strongest  perfor- 
mance in  several  years,  while 
the  women's  team  took  fifth 
spot,  behind  UNH  and  the  "big 
three";  Mlddlebury.  UVM,  and 
Dartmouth. 

Strong  second 

The  week  before,  at  UVM's 
carnival  In  Stowe.  Vt.  specta- 
tors got  a  glimpse  of  the  Willi- 
ams potential,  as  the  men's 
alpine  team  took  second  place  In 
both  the  slalom  and  giant  sla- 
lom events,  behind  only  the  for- 
midable UVM  squad.  In  both 
events,  all  three  of  the  Williams 
point-scorers  were  among  the 
top   15  competitors.  Including 


Magoun,  seventh.  Pier,  tenth, 
and  Chris  Eagon  '84.  13th  In  the 
slalom,  and  Graham,  eleventh 
in  the  GS. 

In  the  women's  alpine  events, 
Williams  took  two  fourths  In  the 
team  standings.  Some  excite- 
ment was  generated  when  cap- 
tain Trlcla  Hellman  came  down 
and  won  the  first  run  of  the  sla- 
lom race.  She  was  edged  out  by 
Mlddlebury's  Leslie  Baker  in 
the  second  run,  ending  up  In 
second  place  in  the  final  results. 

Excellent  results  were  again 
produced  by  nordlc  skiers  Han 
gen  and  Chandler,  who  both 
took  tenth  in  the  individual 
races.  Captain  Brenda  Mail- 
man '82  followed  Chandler  In 
15th  position. 

William  was  fifth  In  the  four- 
event  team  results  at  UVM,  in 
both  the  men's  and  the  women's 
standings. 

Carnival  upcoming 

Team-members  are  excited 
about  the  prospects  at  the  Willi- 
ams carnival  coming  upon  Feb. 
19th  and  20th.  As  coach  Leslie 
Orton  says,  "All  we  need  Is  to 
have  a  carnival  where  every 
Williams  racer  skies  to  their 
potential." 
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Make  a  last  minute  check  of  your  texts. 
We  are  going  to  start  returning  immedi- 
ateiy  to  reduce  huge  overages. 
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completion  of  the  odd  matches 
they  trailed  3-2.  with  wins  com- 
ing from  stalwarts  Greg  Zaff 
(#1)  and  Kennon  Miller  (#5). 

Turnaround  win 

The  match  began  to  slip 
further  away  when  Tom  Harrlty 
(#2)  and  Jamie  King  (»6)  took 
the  court  and  soon  found  them- 
selves trailing  2-0  and  2-1 
respectively.  Fortunately,  they 
were  both  able  to  turn  things 
around,  winning  In  dramatic 
five  game  matches.  Another 
strong  victory  by  Sam  Natara- 
jan  (»8)  sealed  the  match  for 
Williams,  and  a  close  five-game 
marathon  win  for  Bill  Nau 
brought  the  final  tally  to  6-3. 

Two  weekends  ago,  the  team 
took  to  the  road  to  play  both  Cor- 
nell and  Penn.  and  the  trip  was 
worth  the  while.  Williams  won 
both  matches  by  a  score  of  7-2. 

On  the  previous  weekend,  the 
team  defeated  Stonybrook  at 
home  by  the  same  7-2  margin. 


WINTER  CARNIVAL 
BEER  SPECIALS 

R.W.B.  ..Sl'Vepk. 

Matt's .  .$9"/case 

Wurtibergsr-$3'V6  pk. 
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Peppermint  Schnapps 
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Track  takes  Little  Three 


by  Steven  .1.  Serenska 

Personal  bests  proved  to  be 
the  rule  of  the  day  as  the  Willi- 
ams Winter  Track  Team 
soundly  defeated  Amherst, 
Wesleyan  and  Trinity  in  last 
Saturday's  meet.  The  Ephmen 
were  in  control  of  the  competi- 
tion from  the  outset,  tallying 
an  impressive  score  of  91 1/2 
points,  against  Amherst's  32, 
Weslevan's  27,  and  Trinity's 

22  V2. 

The  Williams  high  jumpers 
continued  their  domination  of 
that  event  by  taking  first  and 
second  and  tying  for  third. 
Seth  Toney  '84  won  with  a  leap 
of  ti'O",  followed  by  Paul 
Toland  "85  who  climbed  to 
5'10".  and  Cam  Burns  "85  who 
cleared  the  same  height,  but 
attempted  a  greater  number 
of  times. 

Jumpers  high 

Greg  Lao  '84  soared  to  a 
height  of  13'3"  to  win  the  pole 
vault.  In  the  long  jump,  Micah 
Taylor  '82  sailed  2r5y2"  for 
the  win,  and  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  teammates  Charlie 
Von  Arentschildt  '82  who 
jumped  20'11V4"  to  take  third 
place  and  Marc  Hummon,  '84, 
who  jumped  19'53/4 ' '  to  take  the 
fourth. 

In  the  other  field  events, 
John  Kowalik  '83  won  the  shot 
put  with  a  toss  of  45'3y4". 
Freshman  Kevin  Jenkins  won 
the  triple  jump  with  a  distance 
of  39' 23/4" 

Angle  streaks 

Brian  Angle  '84  led  off  the 
day's  running  events  by  win- 
ning the  mile  with  an  Impres- 
sive clocking  of  4:20.1.  The 
Ephs  went  on  to  pull  off  a  ser- 
ies of  near  sweeps  in  the  60 
meter  hurdles,  the  60  meter 
dash,  the  440  yd.  dash  and  the 
600  meter  run.  Senior  co- 
captain  Jeff  Poggi  broke  the 
tape  in  the  60  hurdles  in  7.8 
seconds    followed    by    Seth 


Toney  in  third,  and  Kendall 
James  '84  in  fourth  times  of  8.2 
and  8.5  seconds  respectively. 

Charlie  Von  Arentschildt, 
Ted  Leon  '84,  and  Dan  Creem 
'82  achieved  similar  results  in 
the  440  yd.  dash.  Von  Arent- 
schildt came  in  first  with  a 
time  of  50.6  seconds,  followed 
by  Leon's  third  place  effort  of 
52.0,  and  Creem's  fourth  place 
time  of  52.6. 

Tomas  Alejandro  '83, 
(ieorge  Parks  '85,  and  Marc 
Hummon  '84  also  finished  1-3-4 
in  the  60  meter  dash.  Alejan- 


dro's winning  time  was  6.4 
seconds,  followed  closely  by 
Parks  and  Hummon  who  both 
finished  with  a  clocking  of  6.8 
seconds. 

Completing  Williams'  domi- 
nation of  the  running  events 
were  Jeff  Poggi,  Kevin  Jen- 
kins, and  Mark  Rice  '84  who 
together  earned  eight  points 
for  Williams  in  the  6(K)  meter 
run.  Poggi  crossed  the  finish 
line  first  with  a  time  of  1: 16.0, 
closely  followed  by  Jenkins 
who  ran  a  1: 18.4,  and  Rice  who 
ran  a  1:19.2. 


Swimmers  take  first  dive 


Junior  Tomas  Alejandro  breaks  the  tape  for  the  Ephmen  In  the  60 
meter  dash  this  weekend.  (Farley) 


Cagers  top  Lady  Jeffs 

by  Ted  Leon 

Playing  before  a  large  crowd  In  Lasell  Gymnasium  Saturday, 
the  women's  varsity  basketball  team  came  one  step  closer  to  its 
seventh  consecutive  Little  Three  championship,  by  defeating 
Amherst  38-33. 

Using  a  tight  1-3-1  zone  defense  and  a  patient  offense  which  was 
able  to  successfully  work  the  ball  inside,  the  Ephwomen  controlled 
the  momentum  and  maintained  a  moderate  lead  throughout  the 
game.  Leading  22-16  at  halftime,  they  increased  the  spread  to 
eleven  points  midway  through  the  second  half. 

Jeffs  threaten 

The  lead  dwindled  as  Amherst  came  out  of  their  zone  and 
pressured  the  Ephwomen  fullcourt,  cutting  the  margin  to  five 
points  with  47  seconds  remaining.  The  Lady  Jeffs  were  not  able  to 
capitalize  any  further,  however,  and  when  the  final  buzzer  sounded 
Williams  had  raised  its  record  to  8-4. 

Cathy  Evans  '83  and  Anne  Dancewicz  '82  played  especially 
well.  Frosh  support  came  from  Kay  Lackey,  who  led  the  team  with 
ten  points,  and  Lynne  Jaycobs,  who  had  a  number  of  steals  to  go 
with  her  six  points  and  fine  defense. 

Seesaw  win 

It  was  the  third  win  in  as  many  games  for  the  team  this  week. 
Monday  they  traded  baskets  back  and  forth  before  pulling  out  a 
58-57  win  against  Union,  and  Wednesday  they  blew  by  Mt.  Holyoke 
65-47. 

In  the  Union  game,  it  was  Kathleen  Gilmore's  offensive 
rebound  and  subsequent  basket  which  broke  the  56-56deadlock  and 
provided  the  necessary  margin  for  victory.  The  Ephwomen  had  a 
number  of  fine  performances  in  that  game.  Jaycobs  led  the  team 
with  thirteen  points.  Lackey  added  eleven,  and  Evans  and  Anne 
Dancewicz  both  contributed  ten.  It  was  Evans  who,  according  to 
Coach  Hudson-Hamblln,  "completely  ran  the  team  offensively  and 
defensively." 

Against  Holyoke  the  Ephwomen  relied  on  their  tough  1-3-1 
defense  to  roll  to  an  easy  win.  The  squad  showed  offensive  punch  as 
well,  with  five  women  finishing  the  game  in  double  figures.  Jaycobs 
led  with  fourteen  points,  followed  by  Lackey  and  Anne  Dancewicz 
with  twelve,  Gilmore  with  eleven,  and  Tracy  Burrows  '84  with  ten. 

The  women's  varsity  basketball  team  faces  Trinity  tomorrow 
at  4:00  in  Lasell  Gymnasium. 


Downhillers 
cop  high 
finishes 

The  past  two  weekends  have 
seen  some  excellent  performan- 
ces by  Williams  skiers  on  the  Div- 
ision I  carnival  circuit.  Racing 
against  NCAA  and  AIAW 
national  champions  from  UVM 
and  Middlebury,  respectively, 
Williams  put  a  number  of  com- 
petitors in  the  places  in  both 
nordic  and  alpine  events. 

Last  weekendatthe  Dartmouth 
carnival,  freshman  John  Pier 
took  third  place  in  the  slalom 
race,  a  scant  .2  seconds  from 
victory.  He  was  followed  by 
Martin  Magoun,  '85,  in  13th,  and 
captain  Steve  Graham  '82  in 
16th. 

In  the  women's  slalom,  senior 
captain  Tricia  Hellman  skied  to 
fifth  place  in  a  race  won  by 
Olympic  competitor  Leslie 
Smith  from  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. Team  mate  Marcy  Rubin- 
ger  '85  and  sister  Judith 
Hellman  '84  were  the  remaining 
point-scorers,  finishing  19th  and 
20th,  respectively 

Fifth  In  nordic 

In  the  nordic  events,  captain 
Don  Hangen  continued  his 
string  of  strong  performances, 
skiing  to  tenth  place  on  the  hilly 
Dartmouth  course.  Sophomore 
Tim  Goss  also  had  a  remarka 
Continued  on  Page  13 


by  Jim  Roche 

"We  swam  extremely  well 
again  today,  but  they  are  a  very 
strong  team  and  were  just  too 
much  for  us  to  handle."  This  is 
how  varsity  swimming  coach 
Carl  Samuelson  assessed  the 
men's  first  loss  of  the  year  to 


better  performances.  You  have 
to  expect  swimmers  to  have 
some  good  days  and  some  bad 
ones,  but  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, I  thought  we  did  well 
against  a  very  strong  team." 
Women  undefeated 
The    women    followed    the 


Division  I  rival  Colgate,  74-59,     men's  meet  with  a  runaway  win 

over  Mt.  Holyoke,  81-34,  pushing 
their  season  record  to  seven 
wins  and  no  losses. 

The  meet  was  used  primarily 
to  qualify  as  many  swimmers  as 
possible  for  the  New  Englands 
and  national  championships. 
Among  the  women  added  on  to 


last  Saturday  afternoon.  On  a 
brighter  note,  the  women  main- 
tained their  undefeated  record 
with  a  compelling  victory  over 
Mount  Holyoke. 

Although  the  Williams  men 
entered  the  meet  as  a  decided 
underdog,  the  team  felt  that  a 


strong  team  performance  could     the  long  list  of  qualifiers  were 


beat  the  Colgate  powerhouse. 
The  Ephs  jumped  out  to  a  quick 
lead,  however,  after  the  fourth 
event  they  fell  behind  by  four 
points,  and  were  unable  to  over- 
come the  deficit  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon. 

Records  shattered 

This  meet  will  probably  be 
remembered  as  the  day  when 
the  Williams  pool  record  book 
was  rewritten.  The  quality  of 
the  competition  was  indicated 
an  amazing  seven  pool  records. 
However,  six  of  the  seven 
belonged  to  Colgate  swimmers. 
John  Shepardson  of  Colgate  was 
the  only  swimmer  to  achieve 
two  records  with  times  of :  47.67 
in  the  100  yard  freestyle,  and 
1:45.70  in  the  200  free. 

The  other  new  marks  were  set 
in  the  100  breast,  the  100  fly,  the 
50  free,  and  the  200  back. 

The  only  pool  record  achieved 
by  Williams  was  in  the  800  free 
relay.  The  team  of  Rob  Sommer 
'84,  Jeff  Mills  '84,  Jeff  Mook  '83, 
and  Mike  Regan  '82  swam  the 
race  in  7: 13.52,  chopping  a  full 
seven  seconds  off  the  previous 
mark. 

Good  and  bad  days 

Co-captain  Regan  turned  in  a 
brilliant  performance,  but  only 
had  the  one  record  to  show  for  it. 
In  both  the  50  free  and  the  100 
free,  Regan  broke  the  pool 
record,  only  to  have  his  times 
eclipsed  by  Colgate  swimmers. 

Other  noteworthy  efforts 
were  turned  in  by  freshman 
Peter  Orphanos  with  a  crowd- 
pleasing  close  victory  in  the  200 
butterfly,  and  by  diver  Jim 
Stockton  '83,  who  captured  1st 
and  2nd  resp)ectively  in  the  two 
diving  events. 

Coach  Samuelson  offered 
these  comments  on  the  loss.  'I 
felt  that  we  could  have  had  a  few 


freshman  Anne  Melvin  and 
Marcia  Gutsche  in  the  1650 
freestyle  event. 

Coach  Samuelson  was 
pleased  with  the  team's  effort, 
and  is  optimistic  about  the 
team's  chances  at  the  New  Eng- 
lands competition. 

The  men  and  the  women  will 
conclude  their  regular  season 
next  Saturday  at  home  with  a 
meet  against  Wesleyan  before 
preparing  for  the  New  Englands 
post-season  competition. 


Displaying  great  effort,  Rob 
Sommer  '84  glides  through  Mulr 
Pool  during  the  swim  team's  first 
loss  of  the  year.  (Farley) 


Spikers  drill  Amherst 

Displaying  solid  defense  and  a  powerful  hitting  attack,  the 
Williams  men's  volleyball  squad  rolled  over  arch-rival  Amherst 
College  3-0  last  weekend,  raising  their  league  record  to  3-0. 

One  week  earlier,  the  team  took  both  Bridgeport  University 
and  Sacred  Heart  University  without  the  loss  of  a  game  to  claim 
an  early  first  place  lead  in  division  IIB  of  the  New  England 
Collegiate  Volleyball  League. 

Sunday's  match  with  Amherst  was  characterized  by  a 
superb  defensive  effort  by  the  Ephmen,  with  the  blockers  clos- 
ing off  Amherst's  hitting.  "They  couldn't  hit  through  us,  and  that 
was  the  key,"  said  co-captain  Paul  Sabbah.  "By  forcing  them  to 
hit  over  us,  we  could  set  up  our  offense  and  control  play." 

Power  spiking 

Standout  hitting  was  registered  by  co-captain  Vince  Brand- 
stein,  Steve  Brewster,  and  Bob  Alcasabas,  who,  along  with 
sophomores  Rick  Goldstein,  Marc  Hummon,  and  Lee  Link, 
anchored  the  defense.  The  usual  solid  setting  was  turned  in  by 
Brandstein  and  senior  Dave  Levison.  The  final  game  scores 
were  15-7, 16-14, 15-9,  with  Williams  leading  virtually  constantly. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  the  Ephmen  traveled  to  Bridgeport,  CT 
to  play  in  the  New  England  Jamboree,  and,  by  posting  an  8-2 
tournament  record,  captured  first  place  over  rivals  Amherst 
and  Wesleyan  as  well  as  other  New  England  collegiate  squads. 

Next  up  for  the  team  is  a  match  with  Westfield  St.,  which  will 
be  played  tonight  in  Lasell  Gymnasium  at  8:  IX)  p.m.  Sunday 
Williams  hosts  Bridgeport  and  Sacred  Heart  to  finish  off  the 
week's  action. 
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Council  strikes  two 
from  election  ballot 

by  Lauru  Seligsohn 

Two  iroasuror  candidates  wore  barrod  from  tho  Collogo  Council 
election  ballot  on  constitutional  grounds  by  a  17-r)C\)uncil  \otc  last 
Thursday,  leaving  John  Small  'S.'i  as  the  only  contestant  in  th(^  race. 

Small  meets  the  Council  constitution's  requirement:  "Candi 
dates  for  the  position  of  Treasurer  must  be  or  have  been  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee."  Challengers  (lary  Brown  '83  and  Ned 
Stiker  '84  have  no  Finance  Committee  experience. 

Last  year.  Steve  Spears  '83  slipped  through  a  .semantic  loophole 
in  the  Constitution  to  run  successfully  for  treasurer.  He  pointed  out 
at  the  time  that  the  constitution  states  "when  these  qualifications 
cannot  be  met,  nominations  will  be  open  to  the  entire  student 
body."  He  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  more  than  one  Finance 
Committee  member  must  run  before  nominations  are  closed. 

Sticky  precedent 

This  exception  set  a  sticky  precedent  for  the  Council,  which 
wanted  neither  to  violate  its  constitution  nor  contradict  itself  at  thi- 
expense  of  Brown  and  Stiker. 

Robin  Powell  '82.  who  served  on  the  constitutional  review  com- 
mittee that  inserted  the  Finance  Committee  requin^ment  three 
years  ago.  explained.  "At  the  time  we  made  the  decision,  w(^  felt  it 
was  a  good  one.  because  the  experience  one  gets  on  the  Finance 
Committee  makes  one  a  more  efficient  treasurer." 

Powell  admitted  that  the  review  committee  did  not  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  one-candidate  race. 

Brown  reminded  the  Council  that  Finance  Committ(u^  positions 
are  filled  by  appointments  by  the  Council  elections  committecv  He 
said  he  sought  a  seat  on  the  Finance  Committee  last  year,  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

Unfair  and  undemocratic 

He  labelled  the  restriction  of  candidates  to  P'inance  Committee 
members  unfair  and  undemocratic.  "In  a  sense."  he  argued,  "the 
position  of  Council  treasurer  is  being  artifically  restricted." 

Former  Treasurer  Russell  Piatt  '82  supported  Finance  Commit 
tee  experience  for  treasurer  candidates,  as  did  current  Treasurer 
Beth  O'Leary  '82.  "After  a  year  on  the  Finance  Committee,  you 

Continued  on  Page  5 

Snow  sculptures 


Williams  authorities  invaded 
Baxter  in  full  force  on  FYiday 
night,  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  infamous  19H0  F>eshnien  food 
fight,  in  which  the  Class  of  '83 
racked  up  over  $800  worth  of  dam- 
aRes.  (right)  Assistant  Director  of 
FOod  Services  James  llodgkins, 
Dean  of  FYeshmen  ("ris  Koosen- 
raad,  and  Security  officers  .lean 
Thorndike  and  Bill  BusI  watch  for 
signs  of  student  uprisings. 
(t)elow )  BusI  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on 
unruly  diners.  d  arli\i 


Vandals  crack  Humpty  Dumpty 


Vandalism  may  have  plagued 
this  weekend's  Winter  Carnival 
snow  sculpture  competition,  but 
A-Gar-Wood's  rendition  of 
Humpty  Dumpty  managed  to 
emerge  victorious  despite  slight 
damage. 

A  group  of  three  young  men  in 
a  blue  van  was  sighted  on  both 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  in 
connection  with  the  reported 
destructon  of  at  least  five  sculp- 
tures, according  to  a  Security 
spokesman. 

The  spokesman  speculated 
that  the  vandals  were  Williams 
students  or  friends  of  students. 
"Last  year  there  was  vandal- 
ism, but  not  quite  like  this,"  he 
recalled. 

Hockey  sticks 

Rich  Henderson  '83  reported 
seeing  three  men  he  didn't 
recognize  as  students  attack 
Mills'  entry  Tweedledum  and 
Tweed  ledee. 


"It  was  bound  to  happen," 
remarked  Dodd  House  Presi- 
dent John  Carlson  '83  of  the  des- 
truction of  Dodd's  Griffin  and 
Mock  Turtle  sculptures. 

Missy  Booth  '84,  the  organizer 
of  the  sculpture  competition, 
remarked  that  it  was  unfortu- 
nate vandalism  occurred. 

"We  postponed  the  judging 
for  three  hours  on  Saturday," 
she  pointed  out,   "in  order  to 
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accommodate  those  houses  who 
needed  to  rebuild." 

Chessboards  and  caterpillars 

Coming  in  second  to  Wood's 
Humty  Dumpty  was  Dennett's 
version  of  a  chessboard,  com- 
plete with  pieces,  followed  by  a 
tie    for    third    place    between 


Mills'  TwofxiU^dum  and  Twee- 
(lledeeand  Lehman's  depiction 
of  a  catei'pillar  on  a  mushroom. 
The  .selection  committee  based 
their  decision  on  care,  original- 
ity, detail,  finishing  and  size. 

"I   wanted  to  give  them  all 
first  place,"  Booth  added. 
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Mills  members  repair  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum  after  the  sculp- 
tures received  a  brutal  heating  at  the  hands  of  roaming  vandals  early 
Saturday  morning.  The  pair  garnered  a  third  place  award  in  Satur- 
day's snow  sculpture  contest.  (Ht-rni 


Admissions  letter  sparks 
official,  student  concern 

by  Jon  Tigar 

I)ii(Ht()r  of  Admissions  Phil  Smith  recently  came  under  fire  for 
an  alumni  newsletter  which  included  several  paragraphs  on  sexual 
harassni(>nt.  The  lettcM-  was  mailed  on  February  3  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundr{Hl  alumni  admissions  contacts. 

The  letter,  authored  by  Smith,  describes  recent  events  on  cam- 
pus and  1  heir  effect  on  the  number  of  applications  for  admission.  In 
the  U>tt('i'.  Smith  criticize^l  the  ad-hoc  group  Williams  Against  Sex- 
ual Harassment's  (WASH)  media  solicitation,  but  said  that  "as a 
communltN .  Williams  is  doing  a  responsible  job  of  working  with 
students  and  faculty  to  define  individual  and  group  responsibili- 
ties." So  far,  he  noted,  "there  is  no  indication  that  the  spate  of 
publicity  has  hurt  the  application  total  this  year." 

Both  Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  and  WASH  voiced 
concern  over  Smith's  description  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  the 
problem  of  .sexual  harassment  on  campus.  "Let  me  be  clear," 
Smith  wrote,  "that  there  have  been  no  rapes  on  campus  and  no 
assaults.  p;:ither  rape  or  assault  is  a  criminal  offense  and  must  by 
law  he  handled  by  the  civil  authorities." 

In  fact,  one  assault  has  been  reported  and  is  as  yet  unsolved.  "I 
gather  that  one  of  my  facts  is  wrong."  Smith  said. 

Aggressive  bird-dogging 

Smith  also  quoted  in  his  letter  history  professor  John  Hyde,  now 
on  sabbatical  leave,  as  saying  that  "what  probably  would  have 
boon  termed  aggre^ssive  bird-dogging  in  \hv  '?*{)' s  is  now  sexual 
harassment." 

Smith  said  he  "was  trying  to  put  it  (the  issue  of  sexual  harass- 
ment) into  an  understandable  context  for  alumni  of  a  different 
generation,  although  maybe  not  of  this  generation." 

Smith  indicated  that  "it  certainly  was  not  my  intention  to  prolong 
\hv  issue  of  sexual  harassment." 

O'Connor  said  the  letter  "has  the  effect  of  trivializing  the  whole 
series  of  events  and  gives  an  impression  he  himself  does  not  mean 
to  convey,"  and  "has  undercut  (the  Administration's)  efforts." 

O'Connor  also  remarked  that  the  Administration  will  ask  Smith 
to  send  a  follow  up  letter,  including  "the  motion  that  the  faculty 
passed,  perhaps  my  open  letter,  with  a  covei-  lett(M-  from  him 
(explaining  that  he  didn't  mean  to  convey  that  impression." 

WASH  r(>sponded  to  \hv  letter  with  a  written  statement  which  is 
includ(>d  on  this  week's  Record  Op  Fd  page. 
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TANGENTS 


by  Grodzins 


The  Williams  Record 


No  Endorsement 


The  Record  will  not  make  its  usual  endorsement  for  College  Council 
officers  this  week,  for  the  nature  of  the  candidates'  campaigns  has 
made  it  difficult  to  judge  on  any  basis  other  than  personalities. 

Freddy  Nathan  has  shown  that  creative  initiative  and  specific  pro- 
grams can  utilize  the  Council's  manpower,  money,  and  spokesmanship 
power  effectively.  Yet  the  current  presidential  candidates  give  no  hint 
that  they  have  anything  in  particular  to  implement  or  express  in  the 
coming  year. 

When  they  mention  issues  at  all.  the  candidates  sa>  they  "see  a  need 
for"  this  or  "encourage"  that,  but  do  not  suggest  they  have  constructive 
means  for  implementing  their  views.  Worse.  the>  establish  their  most 
important  role  as  being  spokesman  for  student  opinion,  on  a  campus 
where  student  opinion  is  rarel.\-  formed  or  focused.  The  President  must 
"create"  issues  by  drawing  attention  to  them;  he  must  channel  \hv 
usually  dormant  student  opinions  and  energies  into  effective  rallies  or 
post-card  campaigns.  The  job  has  few  specific  functions  but  man\ 
opportunities  for  implementing  specific  ideas. 

The  vice-presidential  candidates  have  some  tangible  proposals.  .Jay 
Ward  hopes  to  establish  a  useful  Financial  Aid  Committee;  Steve 
Epstein  shows  he  has  a  fine  grasp  of  the  \'.P.'s  potential  in  his  sugges- 
tions for  election  publicity  and  guidelines.  We  wish  their  pn\sid(^ntial 
counterparts  would  run  in  the  same  spirit. 
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Letters 


"Honors" 


To  tho  oditor: 

Your    PVbruary     IH    oditorial.     "No 
"Honors'  for  Effort,"  makos  two  claims: 
li  that  to  add  "Honors"  to  the  present 
made  options  for  WSF  would  beequival 
ent  to  instituting  the  system  in  force  dur- 
ing the   n^Rular  semesters    (i.e.   letter 
grades),  and  2)  that  adding  "Honors" 
would  only  serve  to  turn  th(>  "competi- 
tive few"  from  "experimentation"  to 
"  'safe'  courses."  Both  of  the.se  claims 
strike  me  as  dubious.  As  for  the  first,  .so 
long   as   WSF   grades   use  descriptive 
t(Mms  rather  than  letters,  they  cannot  be 
included  in  th<>  grad(>  point  average.  As 
for  !h(>  .second,  it  is  ba.sed  on  a  misunder- 
standing   of    the    reason    for    adding 
"Honors"  to  the  WSP  grading  options. 
The  point  is  not  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  harder  work,  but  to  provide  a  way  of 
recognizing  distinguished  achievement. 
Even  now.  such  achievement  occurs  dur- 
ing WSP.  and  it  is  frustrating  to  have  no 
way  of  recognizing  it.  More  to  the  point, 
it  is  hard  to  reconcile  claims  that  WSP 
courses    are    academically    "real"    or 

"respectable"  with  a. set  of  grade  options 
that  peaks  at  "Pass."  Einally.  your  edi- 
torial is  based  on  some  distressing 
assumptions  about  why  Williams  stu- 
dents might  pursue  distinction.  One 
wishes,  at  least,  that  the  "competitive 
few"  who  have  managed  to  become 
Record  editors  could  distinguish 
between  the  pursuit  of  excellence  and 
mere  status-grubbing. 

Prof.  Michael  Bell 


Joy  of  research 


To  the  editor: 

I'd  like  to  add  to  Alyson  Hagy's  very 
good  article  on  Winter  Study  and  faculty 
scholarship.  I  agree  that  our  role  as  scho- 
lars isn't  widely  understood  at  Williams 
and  it  should  be. 

A  main  reason  that  many  of  us  are 
deeply  interested  in  scholarship  and 
research  is  simply  that  it's  exciting  and 
important  and  satisfying  to  contribute  to 
the  better  understanding  of  a  confusing 
world.  Scholarship  is  fun.  It's  fun  to  try  to 
think  your  way  through  important  and 
difficult  problems  and  find  solutions  no 
one  ever  thought  of  before.  It's  the  same 
excitement  we  get  from  teaching  well- 
the  excitement  of  helping  others  (and 
ourselves)  better  to  understand  urgent 
human  questions.  It's  why  we're 
academics. 

What  prompts  this  note  is  that  it  would 
be  inaccurate  and  unfortunate  if  the  pas- 
sion for  .scholarship  within  the  Williams 
faculty  were  to  be  seen  only  as  a  fearful 
response  to  the  horrors  of  PUBLISH  OR 
PF^RISH— to  the  pressures  of  a  cruel  out- 
side world,  pressures  we'd  like  to  see 
vanish  but  have  to  live  with  like  famine 


and  di.sease.  A  few  of  us  may  feel  that 
way:  a  few  of  us  may  find  teaching  a 
fearful  horror.  But  most  at  Williams 
don't. 

Unlike  the  faculties  at  pure  "teaching 
colleges"— the  community  colleges  and 
undistinguished  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
universities— Williams'  faculty  does  the 
same  kind  of  research  for  the  same  kinds 
of  reasons  and  with  the  same  rewards  as 
our  colleagues  at  Yale  and  Stanford  and 
Harvard:  It's  "publish  or  perish"  for  the 
same    reason    it's    "teach    well    or 
perish"— because  not  to  be  involved  in 
and  excited  about  your  work  is  pretty 
deadly.  That  threat  is  internal  and  .so  is 
\hv    pleasure;     the    benefits    are    very 
public. 

Gordon  Winston 
Economics  Department 

H  &  D  reports 

To  the  editor: 

The  Honor  Committee  heard  5  cases 
this  academic  year,  from  incidents 
occurring  during  the  first  semester.  The 
case  summaries  are  listed  below,  as 
required  by  the  charter  of  the  Honor 
Committee. 

Case  1)  Two  students  were  found  guilty 
of  cooperating  on  a  graded  computer  pro- 
gram without  citing  the  assistance  of 
each  other.  The  disposition  was  a  letter 
of  warning  for  both  students  to  remain  in 
the  Dean's  file  until  graduation,  and  dis- 
allowing the  affected  work  to  be 
accepted  for  grading. 
Case  2)  A  student  was  found  guilty  of  not 
fully  footnoting  a  paper.  Penalty  was  a 
letter  of  warning  to  be  placed  on  file  with 
the  dean  until  graduation,  and  the  paper 
was  deemed  not  acceptable  as  part  of  the 
final  grade. 

Case  3)  A  student  was  convicted  of  exten- 
sive plagiarism  and  was  given  a  directed 
grade  of  E  in  the  course  and  a  letter  of 
warning. 

Case  4)  In  an  unusual  case,  a  student  was 
convicted  of  plagiarism.  Because  of 
extenuating  circumstances,  the  student 
was  given  a  letter  of  warning  and 
allowed  to  rewrite  the  paper. 
Case  5)  A  student  was  found  guilty  of 
plagiarizing  a  paper.  The  penalty  was  a 
letter  of  warning  and  disallowing  the 
paper  to  be  evaluated  In  determining  the 
final  grade. 

The  Honor  Committee  is  required  to 
submit  a  summary  of  the  cases  it  hears 

Continued  on  Page  4 


CORRECTION 

Last  week's  chart  on  Winter  Study 
Proposals  incorrectlyvlisted  the  faculty 
teaching  commitment  under  the  Review 
Committee's  Proposal  A  .  Faculty 
would  teach  one  of  every  two  periods 
under  the  plan,  as  they  do  now. 
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Rediscovering  the  Purple  Valley 


I  returned  to  Williams  College  from 
Germany  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  was 
back  in  the  Purple  Valley,  the  land  of  the 
Log,  Argyle  sweaters  and  L.  L.  Bean 
boots,  and  I  had  the  wise  words  of  Larry 
Fuchser  to  comfort  me.  Forgive  me  if  I 
misquote  from  the  sage,  two  years  after 
his  departure.  "Sex  is  not  nice  at  Willi 
ams  College.  Many  things  are  not  nice. 
Including  pimples  and  obesity."  I  fig- 
ured I'd  buy  some  Clearasil  and  cut  down 
to  two  desserts  per  meal. 

Monday  morning,  I  awoke  early  and 
prepared  to  dress  my  best.  First,  I  care- 
fully applied  a  good,  solid,  and  reassur- 
ingly long  lasting  coat  of  sarcasm;  to  that 
a  resistant  layer  of  cynicism,  then  old 
Jeans  and  a  button-down.  Thus  armored, 
I  felt  ready.  I  thought.  The  first  two  days 
I  survived  quite  well,  buoyed  on  a  steady 
wave  of  superficiality.  Maybe  once  or 
twice  I  let  somebody  through  to  see  what 
I  was  feeling,  but  I  figured  it  wouldn't  be 
hard  to  plug  the  gaps. 

Things,  after  all,  were  quite  similar  to 


know  what  was  wrong  with  me.  maybe  I 
was  Just  listening  better.  I  started  hav- 
ing great  talks  and  discussions  with  peo- 
ple, .some  of  whom  I  didn't  know,  when  I 
should've  been  studying.  A  radical  idea 
occurred  to  me.  Maybe  I  should  let  the 
studying  slide  for  a  short  while,  and  do 
some  understanding  instead. 
I've  had  better  discussions  with  people 


Purple  Valley 


this  past  week  than  I  have  in  a  long  time. 
Today.  I  met  a  girl  at  breakfast  whom  I'd 
never  talked  to  before.  We  discussed 
writing,  and  I  said  it  was  something  I'd 
always  wanted  to  do.  I  don't  know  why 
the  girl  didn't  Just  let  it  drop.  Instead  of 
treating  it  as  a  triviality,  she  actually 
asked  to  see  some  of  what  I'd  written.  I 
also  discussed  our  social  situation,  this 
sad  fingerprint  of  the  Williams  expe- 
rience, with  many  people.  I  found  out 


"How  many  people  graduate  as  emotional 
virgms? 


the  condition  in  which  I  had  left  them  last 
spring.  I'd  read  the  Record  in  Germany, 
and  therefore  knew  that  we  had  lost  our 
dogs  and  our  Row  Houses,  but  that  wo  still 
had  our  fireplaces.  I  had  also  heard 
about  ".sexual  harassment."  So.  of 
course  I  had  to  get  the  scoop  on  that,  and 
of  course  most  people  had  their  own  opin- 
ions and  knowledge  of  what  had  occurred 
and  participants  involved.  I  decided  to 
be  my  Williams  me.  and  made  a  few 
jokes  about  sexual  harassment.  After 
all,  I  thought,  there  are  serious  issues 
here  at  school,  but  we  have  never  let  that 
fact  get  in  the  way  of  our  own  amuse- 
ment. Surely  we  can  trivialize  anything, 
if  only  we  apply  ourselves. 

Something  about  those  best  laid  plans 
of  mice  and  cynical  students  ...  I  didn't 


that  there  are  a  few  lonely  people  out 
there. 

Talking  with  Williams  students  two 
weeks  ago  in  London,  I  rashly  promised 
that  a  social  revolution  would  occur  on 
campus  this  spring.  I  don't  know  if  it  will 
happen,  but  I  do  think  I'm  beginning  to 
understand  the  problem.  People  on  this 
campus  are  lonely  sometimes,  but  either 
they  don't  know  how  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem, or  they  don't  work  hard  enough  to 
solve  it.  I'd  be  afraid  to  see  statistics  on 
how  many  adult  Williams  students  grad- 
uate as  virgins.  Perhaps  this  is  sexually 
telling,  but  less  physical  and  much  more 
important,  how  many  people  graduate 
as  emotional  virgins?  What  a  shame  to 
have  wasted  four  years  of  opportunity 
when  we  have  the  time  and  proximity  to 


learn  not  Just  about  authors  and  atoms, 
but  also  about  ourselves. 

Coming  back  from  Ciermany,  I  see  a 
rather  barren  emotional  environment, 
where  people  often  don't  show  what  they 
feel,  criticize,  are  in  turn  afraid  of  criti- 
cism, and  rarely  gamble.  We  can  often 
be  a  callous  lot  (count  me  ini,  especially 

to  those  with  the  pimples  and  the  obesity. 
If  the  college  of  2,000  is  too  small,  one  of 
the  rea.sons  is  that  we  ourselves  make  it 
that  way.  by  categorizing  people,  by 
spreading  rumors,  and  by  yielding  to 
cynicism.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more 
careful  of  the  way  we  treat  ourselves  as  a 
college  community. 

Coming  back  from  Germany,  In  my 
first  week  in  the  Purple  Valley,  I  hear 
first  hand  of  a  racist  telephone  threat.  I 
am  no  longer  shocked,  yet  I  am  sad- 
dened. We  make  it  harder  for  ourselves. 

Yet  again,  I  see  a  lot  of  positive  values 
here.  We  had  a  full  house  of  people  who 
care  for  the  symposium  on  nucleai"  war. 
I've  met  or  become  reacquainted  with  a 
large  number  of  bright,  talented,  and 
sensitive  individuals  this  week.  They're 
all  over  campus.  Sometimes  I  can 
believe  that  we're  waiting  for  something 
to  help  us  out  of  our  lethargy,  to  aid  us  in 
that  first  shaky  step  from  the  slimy  mass 
of  mediocrity  within  which  we  are 
mired. 

Coming  back  from  Germany.  I  see 
apathy  and  concern  for  self,  but  also  a 
reaching,  a  hoping,  an  attempt  to  com- 
municate   and    to    understand.    Larry 
Fuchser  saw  and  pinpointed  many  of  the 
problems  here  at  Williams  in  his  Record 
article  of  two  years  ago.  However,  he 
might  have  underestimated  the  potential 
we  have  here.  I  mean,  we' re  all  supposed 
to  be  intelligent,  right?  So  let's  get  out  of 
this  disgusting  mediocrity.  It's  amazing 
we  put  up  with  it.  Maybe  we  could  polish 
a  few  impurities  of  the  ivory  tower  our- 
selves. Or  maybe  we  should  just  continue 
on  our  present  course,  avoiding  the  gam- 
bles. v\atching  our  (iPA's  and  perfK^ting 
our  games. 

— Peter  DetwIIer 


Winter  Study:  The  Alumni  Option 


The  following  is  my  own  perspective 
on  the  issue  we've  all  heard  and  talked  so 
much  about  recently: 

The  Problem:  Complaints  about  the 
current  institution  vary,  but  the  funda- 
mental problem  most  often  cited  is  that 
the  amount  of  work  invested  by  a  profes- 
sor in  developing  a  Winter  Study  course 
is  not  sufficiently  matched  by  the 
amount  or  intensity  of  work  invested  by 
the  students.  Either  a  Winter  Study 
course  requires  too  much  of  a  professor 
or  not  enough  of  a  student,  or  both. 

Obviously,  no  one  claims  that  this  is 
the  case  in  each  and  every  Winter  Study 
course,  but  this  form  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the -current  system  is  sufficiently 
widespread  for  many  people  to  actually 
consider  such  radical  baby-with-the- 
bathwater  "solutions"  as  eliminating 
Winter  Study  entirely. 

Another  complaint  about  Winter  Study 
is  that,  because  of  the  time  commitment 
required  of  a  faculty  member,  there  is 
little  or  no  time  for  a  professor  to  do 
research  or  to  write,  let  alone  pre 
pare  for  the  second  semester.  This  desire 
of  the  faculty  for  research  time  should 
not  be  viewed  as  selfish,  for  the  entire 
Williams  community  benefits  when  its 
members  have  the  opportunity  for  scho- 
larly exploration.  This  form  of  explora- 
tion, something  required  of  students,  can 
hardly  be  denied  to  faculty. 

The  problem,  in  short,  is  a  poor  utiliza- 
tion of  some  professors'  Januaiy  ener 
gies.  What  is  needed  is  a  means  by  which 
the  burden  of  obligatory  Winter  Study 
participation    could    be    lessened    or 
removed,  while  simultaneously  retain 
ing  all  the  positive  aspects  of  Winter 
Study— the  diverse  and  stimulating  cur 
riculum,    the    internships    and    travel 
opportunities,  and  the  blessedly  relaxed 
atmosphere;    then  the  problems  asso- 
ciated   with    Winter    Study    would 
disappear. 


The  Solution: 

As  often  happens  with  problem  solv- 
ing, the  "elegant"  solution  only  becomes 
apparent  after  one  has  transcended  the 
limits  of  the  situation  in  which  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  order  to  get  a  better 
perspective. 

I  would  like  to  regress  for  a  moment  to 
the  first  official  College  function  I 
attended.  At  the  freshmen  orientation 
lecture  to  the  incoming  class  of  1984  I  was 
reminded  that  the  word  "college"  meant 
"community  of  learning."  a  very  attrac- 
tive concept.  With  this  in  mind.  I'd  like  to 
look  at  the  Williams  "college".  Who  con- 
stitutes it?  Who  participates  in  it?  Who 
contributes  to  it?  Who  benefits  from  it? 

Obviously  there  are  the  students,  as 
well  as  the  faculty,  staff,  and  adminis- 
tration. Is  that  all?  The  answer  is  No.  In 
addition  to  these  components  of  the  Willi 
ams  community,  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  country  who 
continually  send  millions  of  dollars  to 
Williams.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  loyal 
alumni.  These  are  the  folks  who  spent 
theii-  gk)rious  youth  in  the  IxMoved  Purple 
\'alle\ ,  then  went  out  and  conquertni  the 
"real  world."  Experienctxl.  intelligent, 
and  capable  of  belting  out  "The  Moun- 
tains" at  a  moment's  notice,  the  alumni 
have  the  potential  to  resurrect  the  ailing 
Winter  Study  Program. 

Of  the  several  thousand  alumni  who 
are  currently  retired  or  retiring:  Just 
think  how  many  would  Jump  at  the 
opportunity  to  relive  the  days  of  their 
youth,  to  return  to  the  snow  mantled  Pur 
pie  Valk^v.  to  mingle  with  an  intelUvtu 
ally  stimulating  student  body.  and.  most 
importantly,  to  be  able  to  share,  over  a 
two  or  four  week  period,  something 
really  tangible:  not  Just  money,  but  their 
accumulated  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences. 

The  proposal,  in  brief,  is  to  institute  a 
program  of  paired  two-week  seminar 


courses,  with  each  two-week  segment  to 
be  taught  by  a  returning  alumnus.  I  feel 
that  the  selection  of  these  alumni  from 
the  available  volunteers,  as  well  as  their 
training  (exactly  how  to  transform  a 
life's  career  into  a  stimulating  two-week 
seminar),  would  be  best  handled  by  an 
alumni-composed  committee.  The 
members  of  this  committee  could  arrive 
either  this  summer  or  next  January  in 
order  to  be  trained  in  their  task.  One 
advantage  of  having  an  alumni  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  selection  from 
amongst  those  wanting  to  participate  is 
that  the  onus  of  rejection  (in  cases  of 
course  duplication,  too  many  courses,  or 
Just  interminability)  is  on  a  committee, 
not  on  the  college  (the  implications  for 
alumni  giving  are  obvious). 

Housing  of  these  returnees  could  be 
handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
visiting  lecturers  are  dealt  with.  Even 
should  this  prove  difficult,  the  value  of 
this  program  is  well  worth  the  effort  and 
whatever  expense.  Winter  Study  is  such 
an  immensely  attractive  aspect  of  the 
Williams'  curriculum  that  the  cost  of 
saving  it  is  much  less  than  the  "cost"  of 
losing  it.  Actually,  considering  the  typi- 
cal financial  status  of  retired  alumni, 
they  would  not  even  have  to  be  paid  for 
their  efforts. 


With  such  an  increase  in  the  teaching 
pool  during  January,  the  burden  of  an 
alternate-year  teaching  obligation  could 
be  lifted  from  the  faculty.  Depending  on 
the  numbers  of  alumni  faculty,  standard 
faculty  teaching  coyld  either  become 
encouraged-but-optional  or  a  once-in- 
every-four-year  obligation. 

I  hope  you  give  this  matter  your  atten- 
tion .  .  .  before  the  Winter  Study  Review 
Committee  takes  any  action  in  ignorance 
of  the  "alumni  option." 

-Robert  Kent  'M 


Don't 

trivialize 

harassment 


Last  week,  Williams  Against  Sexual 
Harassment  (WASH)  obtained  a  copv  of 
"Alumni  Newsletter  »5  (Feb.  .3,  1982). "a 
memo  to  alumni  issued  by  Admissions 
Director  Phil  Smith.  The  memo  demon- 
strates Smith's  skewed  sense  of  priori- 
ties concerning  the  issue  of  sexual 
harassment  at  Williams  College.  The 
tone  and  content  of  the  letter  imply  that 
Smith  thinks  that  some  students  and 
faculty  have  overblown  the  issue.  What 
is  most  troubling  is  that,  after  the  Col- 
lege administration  has  responded  to  the 
problem  with  concrete,  positive  steps, 
Smith  trivializes  it  and  shows  that  his 
unending  concern  is  with  admissions 
statistics. 

While  the  Williams  community  has 
clearly  taken  sexual  harassment 
seriously,  the  College  Admissions  Direc- 
tor has  not.  He  quotes  Professor  John 
Hyde  as  saying,  "What  probably  would 
have  been  termed  aggressive  bird- 
dogging  in  the  '."SO's  is  now  sexual  harass- 
ment." This  comment  is  somewhat  at 
odds  with  Dean  Daniel  O'Connor's 
recent  "Open  Letter  to  Williams  Stu- 
dents." In  that  letter.  O'Connor  states, 
"Every  member  of  the  community  is 
urged  to  take  this  problem  seriously  .  .  . 
Persistent  prejudicial  behavior  will  not 
be  accepted  on  this  campus." 

Smith  also  writes,  "Let  me  be  clear 
that  there  have  been  no  rapes  on  campus 
and  no  assaults."  This  is  a  lie.  Anyone 
believing    otherwise    may   contact    the 

Viewpoint 

Deans  for  clarification  on  this  point.  In 
an  article  on  the  second  sexual  assault 
case  this  year  the  Williams  Record  (Jan. 
1'2,  1982)  said,  when  the  defendant 
appealed  the  Discipline  Committee's 
original  verdict.  "The  charge  was  again 
sexual  assault,  and  allegedly  the  com- 
mittee upheld  its  guilty  verdict." 

Part  of  Phil  Smith's  job  is  to  select 
future   Williams  students.   He  directly 
affects  the  general  nature  of  the  student 
body.  He  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
current  character  of  Williams  students 
as  a  group.  "We  are  convinced  that  the 
issues  at  Williams  are  broad  societal 
issues.  .  .  there  is  no  problem  of  safety  or 
attitude  on  the  campus."  Again.  Dean 
O'Connor's   letter  contradicts   Smith's 
assertions:   "I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  find  ways  of  ridding  this  campus  of  the 
prejudicial  behavior  which  often  follows 
the  use  of  stereotypes." 

As  Williams  is.  indeed,  part  of  a  larger 
society,  it  suffers  from  broader  societal 
ills,  as  Mr.  Smith  acknowledges.  How- 
ever, both  the  Deans'  Office  and  WASH 
feel  that  Williams  College  is  only  start- 
ing to  be  concerned  about  sexual  harass- 
ment, whereas  other  institutions  have 
already  recognized  and  begun  to  deal 
with  it.  WASH  felt  that,  in  calling  the 
media,  we  were  putting  the  issue  at  Willi- 
ams into  a  broader  societal  framework. 
We  question  Phil  Smith's  implication 
that  WASH  acted  irresponsibly  in  con- 
tacting the  press.  We  also  find  proble- 
matic his  statement  that  some  students 
and  faculty  are  seeking  a  return  to  "the 
more  exciting  days  of  the  late  '60's." 
Smith  trivializes  both  our  concerns  and 
the  efficacy  of  our  actions.  Our  most 
recent  steps  have  been  recommending 
and  submitting  proposals  for  both  th^ 
student  handbook,  and  the  Colby  Com- 
mittee's work  in  revising  disciplinary 
procedures. 

The  grievously  myopic  attltud»* 
reflected  in  Smith's  memo  shows  the 
need  for  a  continued  dialogue  among 
members  of  the  College  community.  We 
must  not  fall  prey  to  the  dangers  of  let- 
ting this  issue  t)ecome  a  fad.  The  prob- 
lem has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  will 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  we  ignore  or 
trivialize  it. 

WilUams  Against  Sexual  Harassment 

Renelde  Espinoza  '82 

Jane  FIschberg  '82 

Greg  Metres  '83 
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Searching  for  the  definition  of  the  ideal  student 


by  Jon  Tlgar.  IVter  Mu/  and 
Katyu  llokansun 

Narcissus  would  have  loved  it 
here:  every  time  something 
happens  on  campus,  a  cry 
goes  up  for  self-reflection. 
We  will  always  search,  of  course, 
because  we  are  seeking  perfection,  not 
functional  excellence.  We  want  to  find 
the  ideal  student,  and  seem  to  have  little 
idea  of  what  he  or  she  does  or  is.  only  the 
certainty  that  he  or  she  is  out  there. 

Students  are  only  one  side  of  the  coin. 
How  do  faculty  define  the  ideal  student? 
Expecting  to  find  a  broad  variety  of 
answers,  all  of  which  put  together  would 
lead  to  a  concrete  definition,  we 
approached  a  few  professors.  We  found 
that  thoughts  on  the  subject  are  as  vague 
and  as  diverse  for  most  pedagogues  as  it 
is  for  their  students. 

General  definitions  of  the  ideal  student 
ranged  from  the  simple  to  the  obscure. 
Philosophy  professor  Laszlo  Versenyi 
adopted  the  general  outline  of  a  student 
"interested  in  and  able  to  pursue  the  type 
of  inquiry  undertaken  in  the  course," 
while  departmental  colleague  Tom  Cook 
hoped  for  students  who  would  "go  home 
and  wonder  what  freedom  means." 
Adjectives  which  frequently  cropped  up: 
"enthusiastic,"  "interested,"  "insight- 
ful, creative  and  intellectually  venture- 
some." 

Picking  them  early 

As  Director  of  Admissions,  Phil 
Smith's  job  is  to  search  for  the  best  possi- 
ble students.  How  does  he  define  the 
ideal  prospective  student? 

"For  starters,"  he  said,  "a  person 
who's  taken  advantage  of  his  or  her  sur- 
roundings ...  I  view  very  negatively 
someone  with  a  pronounced  manann  phi- 
losophy—all the  tickets  are  there  and  he 
just  hasn't  used  them.  I  find  that 
disappointing." 

Smith  views  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, used  by  many  Institutions  as  a  guide 
to  leadership  and  social  ability,  with  var- 
ying degrees  of  emphasis.  "Students 
who  are  elected  'captain'  are  more  valu- 
able than  students'  elections.  With 
student-body  president  or  vice- 
president,  a  student  can  give  one  speech, 
wow  'em  in  the  aisles,  and  it's  all  over. 
Peer  elections  seem  to  have  the  most 
validity." 

Smith  said  he  looks  not  for  just  one 
kind  of  ideal  student,  but  "a  whole  series 
of  ideal  students,  each  of  whom  has  some 


common  ground  in  terms  of  his  approach 
to  his  studies  or  his  ability  level." 

The  (ireek  ideal 

Once  they're  here,  a  large  percentage 
of  Williams  students  participate  in 
intramural  and  Intermural  athletics, 
barkening  back  to  the  ancient  Greek 
ideal  that  every  student  should  aim  for  a 
sound  mind  and  a  sound  body. 

Raymond  Chang  of  the  chemistry 
department  felt  that  athletic  develop- 
ment was  "just  as  important"  as  mental 
development,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Verse- 
nyi. who  insisted  that  "we  do  not  forget 
that  the  College  is  first  and  foremost  an 
academic  institution.  The  cultivation  of 
the  mind  is  its  primary  goal."  he  con- 
tinued. "Everything  else  is  secondary." 


Religion  professor  Mark  Taylor  thinks 
the  sound  mind  sound  body  ideal  still 
has  importance,  but  is  "distinguishable, 
if  not  separable,  from  a  formal  institu 
tional  commitment"  to  athletic  develop- 
ment. Taylor  feels  that  the  "veneration 
of  athletics"  is  more  present  here  than  at 
other  institutions.  While  he  says  "that's 
not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,"  he  argues 
that  "Williams  must  constantly  remind 
itself  that  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  desire  to  retain  a  prep 
school  atmosphere  and  the  desire  to  be  a 
university." 


Grade  orientation 

In  an  era  of  declining  jobopportunities 
and   increasingly   uncertain   economic 


conditions,  one  would  predict  a  greater 
emphasis  on  grades  as  a  means  of  future 
security.  Does  the  desire  for  grades 
differ  from  intellectual  commitment? 
How  important  is  intellectual  commit- 
ment in  determining  the  ideal  student? 

In  contrast  to  the  students  who  take 
easy  courses  which  almost  promise  high 
grades,  philosophy  professor  Rosemarie 
Tong  lauds  students  who  are  "willing  to 
take  risks— venture  into  unfamiliar 
courses."  Taylor  echoed  Tong:  "Many 
students  are  afraid  to  take  intellectual 
subjects  seriously.  The  future  crowds 
students  too  much." 

How  can  that  pressure  be  alleviated? 
"I  don't  know,"  Taylor  responded. 
"That's  a  cultural  phenomenon  at  this 
point  in  history." 


Political  participation 

How  able  the  ideal  student  is  to  con- 
front campus  and  national  politics  was 
another  point  of  contention.  Versenyi 
said  political  participation  is  "OK,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  interfere  with  anything 
important,"  i.e.  anything  academic. 
Meredith  Hoppin  of  the  Classics  depart- 
ment feels  that  "a  lot  of  students  are  not 
ready  to  get  involved  yet." 

Taylor  disagreed.  "I  think  we  all  have 
political  responsibilities,"  he  contended. 
"I  think  it's  a  complicated  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  political  responsibility. 
I  don't  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
thought  and  action;  I  think  thought  is  a 
form  of  action."  Taylor  said  he  is  sur- 
prised by  how  unruffled  or  undismayed 
students  are  about  the  direction  the 
country  is  in." 

Everyone  has  a  different  view  of  the 
ideal  student.  How  does  the  Williams  stu- 
dent measure  up  against  his  academic 
counterparts?  Can  other  schools  look  to 
Williams  as  an  ideal? 

Chang  finds  Williams  students  impres- 
sive, and  "quite  sophisticated  because  of 
their  backgrounds  and  environment." 

Hoppin  expressed  the  general  view: 
"Students  here  vary  a  lot.  Some  fit  Into 
the  Ideal  student  mold  quite  well." 

Taylor  went  one  step  further.  "There 
are  many  good  students,  but  far  too  few. 
It's  not  that  there  couldn't  be.  It's  that 
they're  scared.  They're  natively  Intelli- 
gent, but  afraid  to  venture." 


Letters 


EPHRAIM 
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to  the  Record  each  semester  so  that  the 
community  can  be  aware  of  the  commit- 
tee's actions.  The  summaries  are  neces- 
sarily dry  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Individuals  Involved. 

The  voting  members  of  the  Honor 
Committee  include  two  students  from 
each  class— Lee  Buttz  (Chairman)  and 
Liz  Berry  '82,  Dan  Flaherty  and  Martha 
Piatt  '83,  Susan  Martin  and  Paul  Wolfe 
'84.  and  John  Hull  and  Laura  Volpe  '85. 
Stephanie  Adier  '84  took  the  place  of  Paul 
Wolfe  first  semester,  as  Paul  was  not  In 
school  for  that  time. 

The  non-voting  faculty  members  of  the 
Honor  Committee  are  Steve  Fix,  Eng- 
lish, Joan  Edwards.  Biology.  David 
Tharp,  History  and  Harold  Warren, 
Chemistry. 

Students  are  elected  to  the  Honor  and 
Discipline  Committee  each  Spring  dur- 
ing College  Council  elections,  and  any 
Interested  student  Is  allowed  to  run.  The 
chairman  Is  elected  from  within  the 
committee. 

Lee  Buttz  '82 
Chairman 


Anonymity? 


To  the  editor: 

Having  read  Paul  Sabbah's  article  In 
lYie  Williams  Record,  January  12, 1982, 1 
want  to  float  an  idea  as  a  possible  com- 


munication stimulus  and  to  express  my 
reaction  to  the  "Harassment  at  Willi- 
ams" coverage  in  the  College  paper. 

If  "people  really  don't  communicate 
here"  is  enough  of  a  cause  for  concern, 
might  the  following  Idea  provide  Incen- 
tive to  open  channels  of  thought  to  the 
public  domain:  What  if  the  Record  pro- 
vided a  prestige  Incentive  to  the  five  seg- 
ments of  the  College  (students,  faculty, 
administration,  "house"  and  trustees, 
and  parents )  to  contribute  anonymously- 
written  "Letters  to  the  College"  to  be 
printed  In  each  Issue  of  the  paper? 

With  a  little  PR  expertise,  the  notions 
of  prestige  and  anonymity  need  not  be 
regarded  antithetically. 

As  a  parent,  and  before  our 
son's  graduation,  I  would  have  liked  to 
express  my  views  on  a  number  of  Issues 
anonymously,  without  feeling  that  ano- 
nymity was  a  copout.  Reducing  the 
"risk"  factor  In  communication  might 
ease  the  flow  In  these  tight  times. 

On  the  subject  of  sexual  harassment,  I 
hope  College  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
finding  appropriate  vehicles  for  com- 
munication through  which  1)  an  explora- 
tion will  yield  an  understanding  of  the 
behavioral  roots  for  the  temptation  to 
"diminish"  another  person  — (The 
Obsession,  Kim  Chernln,  Chapter  13 
"Boy  and  Girl" )  2)  men  and  women  can 
come  to  terms  with  honest  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  harass 
ment  at  one  moment  might  amazingly  be 


by  Banevicius 
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seen  In  the  context  of  good  humor  In  the 
very  next  moment  3)  the  young  women 
on  campus  will  focus  their  attention  on 
how  they  can  strengthen  their  resistance 
to  vulnerability  to  harassment— a  tough 
assignment,  granted,  but.  In  the  long  run 
doesn't  It  make  more  sense  to  fortify  one- 


self than  try  to  control  the  behavior  of 
another? 
Continuing    good   wishes   with   your 

work  .  .  .  and  play! 

Slncerly, 

Sue  Jordan 

Scarsdale,  New  York 


Faculty  to  decide  fate  of  WSP 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

To  pace  the  faculty's  review 
of  Winter  Study  plans  this 
spring,  the  Winter  Study 
Review  Committee  will  propose 
a  schedule  for  considering  WSP 
proposals  at  tomorrow's  faculty 
meeting. 

The  schedule  It.self  and  voting 
procedures  for  approving  Win- 
ter Study  Changes  will  first 
have  to  be  approved  by  the 
faculty,  who  will  then  discuss 
the  Review  Committee's  preli- 
minary report  and  alternative 
proposals. 

Two  all-College  open  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  future  of  Win- 
ter Study  are  also  scheduled, 
one  tomorrow  at  8  p.m.  in  Jesup 
and  the  other  on  March  10. 

WSP  abolition 

Several  alternative  proposals 
call  for  the  abolition  of  Winter 
Study  and  suggest  various 
lengths  and  starting  dates  for 
the  regular  semester.  The 
Review  Committee's  Proposal 
B  for  no  WSP  slates  December 
exams  and  a  mid-January  start 
for  second  semester. 

The  proposed  schedule  calls 
for  a  faculty  meeting  on  March  8 
to  discuss  these  different 
calendar  options.  The  deadline 
for  submitting  alternative 
calendar  proposals  to  the 
Review  Committee  would  be 
March  10. 

Under  the  proposed  schedule. 
In  its  March  17  meeting  the 
faculty  would  vote  whether  to 
substitute  another  calendar  for 
Proposal  B's  calendar  in  the 
Review  Committee's  final 
report,  scheduled  for  release  on 
April  7. 

The  Review  Committee's 
Proposal  A,  which  would  retain 
Winter  Study,  includes  a  plan  to 
have  a  full  week  between  the 
end  of  Winter  Study  and  the 
start  of  the  second  semester, 
instead  of  the  current  three 
days. 

Shorten  spring  break? 

According  to  Professor  Law- 
rence Graver,  chairman  of  the 
Review  Committee,  the  faculty 
would  consider  at  Its  March  17 
meeting  where  those  three  days 
might  be  taken  from  the  present 
calendar.  The  Review  Commit- 
tee proposal  would  shorten 
spring  vacation;  another  option 
would  move  Commencement 
Into  June. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

PARCEL  SERVICE  8:30-1:30  The 
Mole  Hole  Phone  458-81 57,  10-2, 
Monday-Friday 

Williams  Beware!  The  Lone  West 
Virginian  is  riding  into  Billsville  to 
destroy  midterm  madness  and 
cure  a  little  loneliness! 

Williams  Women:  like  to  BEE  (or 
interested  in  learning  how)'!*  Find 
out  about  the  new  Women's  Ulti- 
mate Frisbee  Team  by  coming  to 
the  meeting  Thurs  night  at  7  00 
p.m.  in  the  Makepeace  Room  If 
questions,  call  Karm  8-8060. 

Tore 

Who  are  you? 

Chuck 

"On  March  8,  my  grandfather 
visited  I  cast  a  rude  glance  at  him, 
and  he  cast  a  spear  at  me  he 
won  " 

— Fandrick  Dunn  1968 

"Morals,  cherished  values  of  out- 
dated sentiments  Who  can 
deny  that  sinners  are  God's 
acne?" 

-Mills  Cook  1966 


"I  think  opinion  Is  divided  on 
this,"  (iraver  said.  "Some  stu- 
dents feel  strongly  about  spring 
vacation.  Those  who  do  should 
express  their  views  to  the 
faculty  as  early  as  possible." 

According  to  the  proposed 
schedule,  the  faculty  would  dis- 
cuss all  proposals  for  changes  in 
Winter  Study  itself  at  its  April  14 
meeting.  The  deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  amendments  to  the 
Review  Committee's  proposals 
or  of  alternative  proposals  for 
major  change  would  be  April  19. 

Faculty  think 

The  faculty  will  have  a  chance 
to  examine  and  think  about  all 
the  proposals  before  the  April  28 
meeting  when  the  faculty  will 
vote  on  which,  if  any,  to  accept. 

"We'd  like  the  deadline  for 
proposals  to  be  the  19th  because 
we  don't  want  a  proposal  for  a 
major  change  to  be  made  and 
voted  on  in  the  same  meeting," 
(iraver  explained.  "The  faculty 
must  have  time  to  consider  the 
proposed  changes." 


The  proposed  voting  proce- 
dure on  April  28  would  have  an 
initial  written  ballot  on  which 
faculty  would  vote  for  or  against 
each  separate  proposal.  If  two 
or  more  proposals  received  a  60 
percent  majority  on  the  initial 
ballot,  the  faculty  would  in  suc- 
cessive votes  eliminate  the  least 
favored  alternatives. 

If  none  of  the  proposals  for 
major  change  received  a  60  per- 
cent majority,  the  faculty  could 
still  approve  a  "minimal 
reform  package"  with  a  50  per- 
cent vote  at  its  May  12  meeting. 

The  Review  Committee  would 
propose  before  the  March  17 
meeting  what  the  minimal 
changes  should  be.  Graver  said. 

The  package  would  probably 
include  much  of  Proposal  A:  an 
extra  week  at  the  end  of  Winter 
Study,  an  "honors"  grade  for 
exceptional  work,  and  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Winter  Study 
course  catalog  in  March  of  the 
year  before.  But  it  would  not 
include  special  freshman 
seminars,  the  major  educa- 
tional component  of  Proposal  A. 


Two  disqualified 


Continued  from  Page  1 

have  become  familiar  with  a  lotof  technicalities  you  wouldn't  know 
otherwise,  "  O'Leary  insisted.  Both  O'Leary  and  Piatt  served  on  the 
Finance  Committee  before  becoming  treasurer. 

Spears  viewed  his  candidacy  last  year  as  an  alternative  in  an 

otherwise  one-man  race.  He  asserted,  "The  greater  responsibility 

is  to  the  student  body  to  provide  them  with  a  choice."  Spears  added, 

"I   think  you  can  do  just  as  well  without   (Finance  Committee 

experience)." 

Powell  responded,  "I  don't  think  you  can  'legally'  makeanexcep- 
\'um  to  the  rule." 

After  the  Council  voted  to  exclude  Brown  and  Stiker  from  the 
ballot,  they  charged  the  elections  committee  to  propose  amend- 
ments t(j  the  constitution  before  conflict  arises  for  a  third  time. 

Milton  Friedman  fees 

In  other  business,  the  Council  heard  an  appeal  from  Dave  Moro 
'K2.  president  of  the  Republican  Club,  for  an  allocation  to  help  cover 
th(>  fee  of  Milton  FYiedman,  whom  the  Republican  Club  plans  to 
invite  to  speak  h(Te. 

Moro  explained  that  the  Republican  Club  gathered  financial 
cornrnitments  from  alumni  on  the  conditions  that  College  .sources 
fund  at  least  one-quarter  of  Friedman's  $10,0(X)  fee. 

The  Council  approved  the  request  on  the  condition  that  the 
Keput)lican  Club  coUec-t  $1500  from  other  College  sources. 

The  Council  unanimously  urged  the  faculty  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Proposal  .\  revision  of  Winter  Study. 

Finally,  the  Council  voted  unanimously  to  adopt  the  new  Finance 
Committee  ^'uidelines  drafted  under  the  leadership  of  Treasurer 
O'Learv. 


Whereas, 

the  Winter  Study  Review  Committee  has 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  solicit  the 
advice  and  concerns  of  both  students  and 
faculty. 

Whereas, 

the  Winter  Study  Review  Committee  has 
made  a  recommendation,  Proposal  A,  which 
significantly  restructures  Winter  Study, 
while  retaining  many  of  the  successful 
features  of  the  present  program. 

Be  it  resolved 

that  the  College  Council  hereby  urges  the 
Faculty  to  vote  in  favor  of  Proposal  A  at  their 
meeting  in  April. 


Passed  23-0  at  the  February  18  meeting 
of  the  College  Council. 


PAID  FOR  BY  THE  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 
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Latin  American  policy 
tests  East- West  conflict 


by  Stuart  Smith 

The    United    States    must 
"respond   to  a  security  threat 
that    is    in    classic    East-West 
terms"    in    its    relations    with 
Latin   America,    according    to 
David  Palmer,  who  spoke  here 
last  Monday. 

Palmer.  Chairman  of  the 
Latin  American  Program  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  in 
Washington,  used  El  Salvador 
as  an  example,  arguing  that  "a 
plausible  case  can  be  made  for 
pursuing  the  current  (U.S.)  pol- 
icy there." 

El  Salvador  is  polarized 
between  the  two  extremes  of  left 
and  right  and  the  U.S.  is  trying 
to  "keep  the  middle  afloat." 
Palmer  emphasized. 

America  drags  feet 

He  included  the  U.S.  response 
to  Latin  American  economic 
problems  as  another  major  pol- 
icy challenge. 

Palmer  accused  the  Ameri- 


I'an  private  sector  of  dragging 
its  feet  in  reply  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's rapid  economic  growth.  As 
the  fastest  growing  part  of  the 
world.  Latin  America  faces  the 
problem  of  a  "further  distor- 
tion" of  economic  disparity,  he 
claimed. 

He  listed  important  political 
trends  in  the  region  as  a  general 
shift  "back  to  democracy  and 
more  responsive  citizen-state 
relationships,"  and  increasing 
Cuban  activity  in  the  area. 

The  Carter  Administration 
worked  hard  to  foster  demo- 
cratic tendencies  in  Latin 
America.  Palmer  said.  While 
Carter's  policy  was  originally 
based  on  a  North-South  axis  and 
emphasized  economic  issues 
rather  than  security  challenges, 
it  was  forced  to  change  when 
Cuba  "became  more  active  in 
taking  advantage  of  targets  of 
opportunity  in  Central  Amer- 
ica." he  noted. 
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Minority  applications  up  50% 


Director  of  Admissions  Phil 
Smith  studies  one  of  the  4410  appli- 
cations for  tlie  ria.ss  of  1986.  Let- 
ters of  acceptance  will  go  out  in 
.\pril.  after  Smith  and  his  staff 
have  carefully  reviewed  every 
application.  iMiHitx) 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

Over  150  blacks  applied  to  Williams  this  year,  compared  to  92 
last  year,  according  to  Michael  Reed,  assistant  director  of 
admissions. 

Total  applications  for  the  class  of  '86  are  also  up,  numbering 
4410,  a  jump  of  200  over  last  year,  but  average  for  recent  years, 
said  Director  of  Admissions  Phil  Smith. 

The  West  Coast  supplied  the  greatest  increase  in  applicants 
over  last  year.  California  applications  in  particular  were  up  by 
20  percent. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  applicants  remained  about  the 
same,  at  around  .55-45  percent. 

Williams  admitted  158  of  the  430  who  applied  Early  Decision, 
compared  to  144  out  of  450  last  year. 

Smith  explained  how  the  College  goes  about  getting  minorities 
to  apply  to  Williams.  First,  promising  students  must  be  identi- 
fied. Next,  the  College  tries  to  get  them  to  apply  to  the  school.  In 
order  to  encourage  applications,  Williams  recruits  at  academi- 
cally advanced  urban  high  schools  lilce  Bannelcer  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Renaissance  in  Detroit. 

Next  the  College  seeks  to  have  black  applicants  visit  the  cam- 
pus and  tries  to  persuade  those  accepted  to  attend.  Attendance  is 
the  toughest  step.  Smith  claimed. 

"I'm  very  pleased  with  the  way  things  are  going,  but  we're* 
only  halfway  there,"  Smith  remarked. 

To  try  to  influence  the  applicants,  Williams  sponsors  a  week- 
end every  year  for  minority  candidates  in  conjunction  with  the 
Black  Student  Union. 

"This  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  look  at  Williams,"  Reed 
savs.  This  vear  110  were  invited. 


Housing  battles  over  transfer  quotas 


by  Susan  Kandel 

Quotas  limiting  house 
transfers  to  125  per  year  domi- 
nated last  Tuesday's  heated 
Housing  Committee  meeting. 

Submitted  by  Fitch-Currier 
President  Jonathan  Light  '83 
and  four  other  members  of  the 


Housing  Committee,  the  quota 
proposal  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
35  percent  and  a  maximum  of  45 
percent  of  each  house  to  be 
reserved  for  incoming  sopho- 
mores. No  more  than  35  percent 
of  a  house  may  consist  of 
seniors,  and  no  more  than  35 
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percent  may  be  juniors. 

No  more  than  ten  percent  of  a 
house  may  be  composed  of 
transfers  from  other  houses. 

Unbearable  living 

Since  the  proposal  restricts 
the  number  of  transfers  each 
year  to  approximately  125, 
there  will  be  cases  where  a  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  transfer  due 
to  "unbearable  living  condi- 
tions" will  not  be  permitted  to 
do  so,  the  report  predicted.  For 
these  extreme  cases,  a  petition 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  in 
charge  of  student  housing  for 
consideration. 

Preliminary  discussion  of  the 
plan  fostered  confusion  and  con- 
troversy among  the  members  of 
the  Housing  Committee. 

Gail  Harris  '85,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  quota  proposal, 
defended  its  legitimacy,  claim- 
ing "you  just  don't  want  too 
many  new  people  in  a  house 
because  it  destroys  house 
unity." 

Berkshire  Quad  Representa- 
tive Steve  Willard  '82  argued 
that  the  quota  proposal  itself 
might  prove  detrimental  to  the 
achievement  of  house  unity, 
which  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems the  Housing  Committee  is 
attempting  to  alleviate  by  tight- 
ening up  the  transfer  process. 

Paternalistic  attitude 

"The  proposal  may  wind  up 
making  the  numbers  work,  but 
those  people  who  aren't  lucky 
enough  to  get  out  will  be  more 
hostile  to  their  houses  and  ruin 
any  chance  of  house  unity,"  Wil- 
lard explained. 

Added  Bill  Foraker  '85,  "Peo- 
ple resent  the  paternalistic  atti- 
tude  of  these  tightening 
proposals.  They  don't  want  to  be 
told  what  we  think  is  best  for 
them." 

Co-chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Kathleen  Merrigan  '82 
emphasized  the  necessity  of 
radically  changing  the  present 
transfer  policy,  which  she 
insists  is  the  result  of  an 
"unhealthy  housing  system." 

"We  are  here  to  plan  for  the 
future,  not  just  to  be  responsible 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
students,"  she  asserted. 

The  committee  came  to  no 
decisions  and  will  continue  dis- 
cussion tonight. 


Does  the  Self  know       CUL  rejects  separate  house  for  Francophiles 

whether  it  exists? 
Panel  doesn't  know 


by  Peter  Nicholas 

"The  self  sees  itself  as  the 
center  of  the  person,  and  in 
many  cases  as  the  center  of  the 
universe,"  said  Andrew  Crider 
of  the  psychology  department  at 
last  Wednesday's  panel  discus- 
sion. "Perspectives  on  the 
Self." 

"But  in  fact  the  self  knows 
very  little  about  the  constella- 
tion of  abilities,  motivations, . . . 
that  make  up  the  entire  being. 
The  self  can't  know  about  the 
person:  it  distorts,  defends,  and 
denies  all  in  a  continuous  effort 
not  to  know  the  person  in  whom 
it  resides."  he  added. 

Crider  characterized  the  self 
as  essentially  aggrandizing  and 
vain. 

"Our  selves  like  to  take  credit 
for  desirable  outcomes  and 
blame  others  for  the  undesira- 
ble ones,"  he  noted. 

People  who  are  depressed 
often  see  themselves  in  a  more 
realistic  light,  according  to 
Crider.  "Perhaps  this  is  why 
they  are  depressed,"  he  sug- 
gested. "In  order  to  survive  in 
this  world— to  continue— maybe 
we  have  to  aggrandize  our- 
selves. Maybe  life  demands  this 
in  order  for  us  to  persevere." 

"The  safest  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  deny  the  self  and  thereby 
abdicate  responsibility," 
observed  Nathanial  Lawrence 
of  the  philosophy  department. 

Lawrence  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  active,  passive, 
and  transcendent  selves,  each 
capable  of  manifesting  itself 
within  a  person  at  a  given  time. 
He  described  the  passive  self  as 
"one  whom  things  happen  to; 
one  who  is  oriented  towards 
pleasure,  achieving  it  through 
hearing  what  the  active  self  has 
done." 

While  the  world  operates  on 
the  passive  self,  however,  the 
active  self  operates  on  the 
world.  The  active  self  is  one  who 
is  oriented  towards  a  project, 
the  success  of  which  will  bring 
pleasure.  The  active  self  "gener- 
ates knowledge"  and  is  "struck 
by  ideas." 
The    transcendent    is    the 


enduring  self,  according  to 
Lawrence.  The  transcendent 
strives  for  harmony,  and 
achieves  this  by  reaching  a 
"relative  height"  that  provides 
it  with  a  "transcendent  view." 
Lawrence  posited  that  it  is  the 
goal  of  a  liberal  arts  education 
to  provide  this  perspective. 

William  Aspray  of  the  mathe- 
matics department  addressed 
the  issue  of  whether  an  artificial 
intelligence— a  machine— can 
possess  a  self. 

"The  behaviorists  involved  in 
artificial  intelligence  would 
argue  that  a  machine  has  a  self 
if  it  'behaves'  as  though  it  does; 
that  is.  if  it  mimics  the  behavior 
of  humans  who  claim  that  they 
have  selves,"  remarked 
Aspray. 

He  discussed  some  objections 
to  the  behaviorists'  theory. 
First,  machines  are  not  emo- 
tional; they  don't  have  the  con- 
sciousness to  express  their 
emotions.  They  can  only  do  so 
by  random  chance.  Nor  can 
machines  originate  anything— 
they  can  only  do  what  humans 
program  them  to  do. 


by  Brooke  Hand 

P^fforts  to  establish  a  hou.se  in 
which  only  F'rench  would  be 
spoken  stalled  at  last  Tuesday's 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
I'ndergraduatc*  Life  (CUL). 

Proponents  of  the  propo.sed 
French  house  envision  it  as  a  co- 
op type  of  house,  with  about  20 
t)f(i»>  and  .1  kitchen,  whicrc  stu- 
dents would  speak  French  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

According  to  Scott  Cooper  '84. 
Murray  Hennessy  '84.  and  Matt 
Shapiro  '8.'}.  the  creators  of  the 
proposal,  members  would  be 
allowed  to  live  in  the  house  for 
"only  one  year.  The  ability  to 
speak  fluent  French  would  not 
be  a  prerequisite  for  residence 
in  the  house,  they  said. 
Literature  limitations 

Arguing  in  behalf  of  his  prop- 
osal. Hennessy  pointed  out  that 
the  course  offerings  in  the 
French  department  are  res- 
tricted to  literature  after 
F'rench  106.  allowing  little 
opportunity  to  develop  speaking 
skills. 

The  house  would  give  more 
exposure  to  French  than  lan- 
guage tables  or  classes,  accord- 
ing to  Hennessy.  and  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute  or  prepara- 
tion for  a  year  abroad. 

The  major  hitch  to  the  plan, 
which   was  considered   educa 


lionally  sound  by  the  CUL.  was 
the  lack  of  space  for  such  a 
hou.se.  Dean  of  Housing  Mary 
Kenyatta  declared  the  use  of  an 
existing  coop  impossible  and 
doubted  the  availability  of  Fiow 
House  or  dorm  space.  She 
warned  that  the  housing  situa- 
tion next  year  was  going  to  be 
"very,  very  tight." 

"It  goes  against  one  of  the 
i)asic  premises  of  the  Residen- 
tial Hou.se  System,  which  is 
designed  to  encourage  diver- 
sity," Kenyatta  said  of  the 
P'rench  house  proposal. 

.Mis.sing  link 

Cooper  replied  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  distinction  between  a 
French  house  and  a  special 
interest  house.  A  French  house, 
he  said,  would  link  the  aca- 
demic   and    non-academic 


worlds. 

Hennessv'  and  Shapiro 
claimed  that  people  living  in  the 
house  would  be  leaving  their 
cliques  behind.  Membership 
would  not  be  self-selective  and 
large  groups  would  not  be 
allowed  to  apply  to  the  hou.se, 
they  said. 

"I'm  very  unhappy  that  a  sys- 
tem which  pretends  to  actively 
support  diversity  is  queasy  over 
an  authentic  attempt  to  unify 
social  and  academic  worlds," 
remarked  Shapiro.  "Diversity 
in  the  present  housing  system  is 
lifeless;  this  is  a  small  attempt 
to  rejuvenate  it.  What  kind  of 
philosophy  do  we  really  have 
here'.'" 

Hennessy,  Cooper,  and  Sha- 
piro plan  to  discuss  the  issue 
with  President  Chandler  and 
the  CEP. 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O. 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselli 
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COLLEGE  COUNCIL  CANDIDATES 


Stuart  Robinson 

In  the  past,  previous  candidates  have 
used  this  opportunity  and  space  to  es- 
pouse their  views  about  the  issues  that  they 
leel  are  important  for  the  College  Coun- 
cil to  consider  in  the  upcoming  year. 
TTiey  then  conclude  with  promises  as  to 
how  the>'  can  rectify  some  of  the  trouble 
spots,  which  they  had  just  mentioned.  As 
a  candidate  for  College  Council  Presi- 
dent. I  too  have  views  and  opinions  about 
various  "issues"  dealing  with  Williams. 
Below  I  will  offer  my  opinion  about  Win- 
ter   Study    and    Housing.    However,    I 
believe  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  mediate  and  assure  that  all 
views  of  the  student  body  are  treated 
equally  and  fairly.  He  is  a  fighter  for  the 
voices  of  the   students  on  issues  that 
affect  them  all.  He  may  not  agree  with 
the  majority,  but  he  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  voicing  the  views  of  his  peers. 
Thus   he  makes  the  student  body  the 
focus  of  his  attention. 

Throughout  the  year  we  have  been 
informed  that  Winter  Study  is  in  jeo- 
pardy. Members  of  the  faculty  were  los- 
ing interest  and  students  were  beginning 
to  see  the  need  for  alterations  in  the  pres- 
ent WSP  format.  The  Winter  Study 
Review  Committee  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  offer  a  number  of  options  for 
altering  the  present  structure,  which  will 
hopefully  satiate  the  dissatisfaction  of 
both  students  and  faculty.  Of  the  options 
that  have  been  made  public,  it  seems 
that  Proposal  A  is  the  best.  Without  a 
doubt,  there  are  merits  to  the  Winter 
Study  program.  It  gives  both  the  faculty 
member  and  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  personal  interests  in  a  relaxed 
environment.  However,  the  only  way 
that  Winter  Study  can  be  a  successful 
program  is  for  both  faculty  and  students 
to  make  a  concentrated  effort  to  partici- 
pate. Neither  the  student  or  the  faculty 
member  can  be  selfish.  This  allows  us  to 
interact  and  develop  interests  that  nor- 
mally go  by  during  a  semester. 

As  a  Junior  Advisor,  one  of  the  main 
questions  among  freshmen  has  been  the 
talk  about  more  stringent  procedures  for 
transferring.  To  make  it  more  difficult  to 
transfer  from  house  to  house  will  not 
necessarily  guarantee  house  unity.  For 
if  a  person  does  not  like  his  or  her  situa- 
tion, their  contribution  to  the  house  will 
be  minimal  or  nonexistent.  House  unity 
is  not  something  that  can  be  fostered 
through  stringent  rules. 

In  the  small  space  that  I  have  been 
allotted  I  touched  on  two  of  the  "issues" 
of  this  election  year.  Other  issues  of 
equal    interest   are   Apartheid.   Sexual 
Harassment.    Racism,    and    Athletics. 
However,  in  this  space  I  can  not  suffi- 
ciently do  justice  to  the  subjects.  I  have 
offered  a  small  sampling  of  my  views.  If 
I  am  elected,   my  task  will  not  be  to 
Implement  or  work  solely  for  my  desires. 
My  duty  will  be  to  serve  the  student  body, 
to  find  out  how  the  student  body  can  be 
represented  on  issues  that  affect  us.  I 
have  fully  thought  about  my  ability  and 
time  it  will  take  to  do  a  responsible  job  as 
President.  I  am  not  a  showman;  instt^ad. 
I  am  an  individual  ready  to  dedicate 
myself  to  whatever  has  to  be  done  to 
assure  that  the  student  body  gets  the 
.espect  it  deserves  In  this  community. 
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Dan  Flaherty 

The  degree  to  which  student  opinion 
has  been  considered  and  has  influenced 
decisions  at  Williams  over  the  past  three 
years  has  varied  with  both  the  year  and 
the  issue  in  question.  Concerns  were 
rightfully  voiced  in  the  *8()-'81  academic 
year  after  a  series  of  decisions  were 
made  by  the  Administration  affecting 
life  at  Williams.  This  brought  forth  the 
question  if  indeed  student  input  and  opin- 
ion were  being  considered  in  the 
decision-making  process  of  this 
institution. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  process  with 
which  decisions  were  made  must  be 
scrutinized  by  the  student  body,  who  will 
be  most  profoundly  affected  by  those 
decisions.  The  College  Council  must  play 
a  major  role  in  assuring  student  repres- 
entation in  issues  concerning  the  Willi- 
ams community.  The  College  Council  is 
the  organization  on  this  campus  with  the 
potential  for  the  broadest  representa- 
tional capacity  of  student  opinion. 

Having  been  on  the  Council  for  five 
semesters.  I  see  this  year's  Council  as 
having  been  relatively  successful  in 
mobilizing  student  opinion  on  issues  such 
as  the  scheduling  of  final  exam  periods, 
responses  to  problems  raised  by  the 
changes  in  dining  on  campus,  and  the 
future  of  Winter  Study.  I  do.  however, 
hope  to  increase  the  seriousness  with 
which  members  of  the  Council  view  their 
positions  as  category  or  house  represen- 
tatives. I  see  a  need  for  increased  inter- 
action and  student  representation  in 
Trustee  decisions.  The  Trustees  are  a 
highly  empowered  group  which  is  fur- 
thest removed  from  our  community. 
Another  major  issue  I  hope  to  face  with 
the  Council  is  the  question  of  student  par- 
ticipation in  faculty  living  and  tenure 
decisions. 

I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  com- 
mitted to  an  organization  before  one  can 
be  committed  to  an  office  in  that  organi- 
zation. I  hope  my  participation  in  the  Col- 
lege Council  during  the  past  three  years 
has  shown  this  necessary  commitment.  I 
have  become  familiar  with  many  of  the 
political  pitfalls  and  intricacies  of  the 
College  Council  and  its  activities.  I 
believe  this  familiarity  with  the  Council 
will  be  a  great  asset  in  my  desire  to  be  an 
effective  leader  of  this  representational 
organization  of  the  students  of  Williams 
College. 


Jay  Ward 


1  hope  this  election  will  revolve  around 
issues.  Issues  such  as  financial  aid.  What 
can  students  do  to  deal  with  the  proposed 
$2.2  billion  in  reductions  that  will  take 
place  next  fall?  Issues  such  as  the  pro- 
posed housing  transfer  policy.  Issues 
oven  as  mundane  as  Div.  Ill  credit  for 
statistics  courses. 

Ideally,  issues  have  resolutions.  Reso- 
lutions cannot  be  achieved  without 
plans.  During  my  term.  I  would  establish 
a  student-run  Financial  Aid  committee 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  work  with  the 
Administration  to  explore  ways  to  assist 
the  31' <  of  the  student  body  who  are  on 
P'inancial  Aid.  The  committee  would 
investigate  auxiliary  means  of  student 
support,  such  as  that  practiced  by  Notre 
Dame,  where  the  alumni  association  is 
planning  to  help  students  find  summer 
jobs.  I  would  alsoattempt  toexaminethe 
nature  of  student  opinion  on  the  proposed 
housing  transfer  policy.  Is  this  just  a  uni- 
lateral initiative  by  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee? Or  is  there  a  genuine  student 
sanction  of  this  policy? 

Further.  I  would  encourage  more  stu- 
dent activity  on  the  Winter  Study  prop- 
osal. The  unanimous  College  Council 
resolution  supporting  Proposal  A  is.  as 
we  all  know,  not  enough.  Students  must 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
canvass  the  faculty  and  administration 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  proposal. 

Rather  than  take  up  the  rest  of  this 
space  with  my  own  thoughts  on  how  my 
past  extra-curricular  experiences  will 
help  me  be  an  effective  Vice-President,  I 
shall  simply  list  them  and  let  you  decide: 
1)  Freshman  Council  2)  Temporary 
Frosh  Council  Rep.  to  College  Council  .3) 
Co-Freshman  Coordinator.  WBSU  4) 
Minority  Rep  to  College  Council  5)  Col- 
lege Council  Elections  Committee  6)  Col- 
lege Council  Rep.  to  the  C.E.P.  7) 
F'inance  Committee  Review  Group. 

The  relationship  between  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  student  body  is  a  bond 
of  trust  .  .  .  and  I  trust  that  you  will  vote 
for  the  most  qualified  candidate  on 
Thursday  and  Friday. 


Editor's  note: 

College  Council  elections  will  take  place  Thursday  and  Friday  in  Baxter  Hall 
during  lunch  and  dinner  hours. 

Primary  contests  for  spots  on  the  C.U.L.,  C.E.P.,  H.  and  D.,  Housing  Category 
and  At-Large  Council  representatives  will  also  appear  on  the  ballot. 

The  RECORD  prints  .statements  from  Council  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  as  a  service  to  the  student  body.  The  candidates  for  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary are  running  unopposed. 


Steven  Epstein 

Williams  is  changing. 

Since  the  Gifford  Committee  Report 
was  released  last  spring,  a  multitude  of 
changes  has  altered  life  on  this  campus. 
The  headlines  of  this  newspaper  have 
informed  us  of  the  elimination  of  Row 
House  dining,  and,  more  recently,  the 
potential  restriction  of  the  house 
transfer  policy  and  potential  abolition  of 
Winter  Study. 

Officers  elected  to  Council  this  year 
will  have  an  obligation  to  maximize  stu- 
dent input  into  how  these  changes  will 
take  place.  As  Council  Vice  President, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  I  could 
work  hard  to  directly  influence  student 
participation  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess. The  vice  presidential  duties,  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution,  are  to 
"Chair  the  Elections  Committee,"  and 
"Assume  the  duties  of  the  President, 
when  the  President  is  absent."  But,  for 
me,  the  job  will  entail  much  more  than 
this. 
My  Constitutional  role  includes: 

1.  Overseeing  student/faculty  com- 
mittee assignments. 

2.  Coordinating  fair  elections. 

Committee  Assignments.  Committees 
comprised  of  faculty  and  students  have 
had  considerable  input  in  the  discussion 
of  issues  like  the  abolition  of  Row  House 
dining  and  the  fate  of  Winter  Study.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Elections  Committee 
must  be  sure  that  people  placed  on  such 
committees  are  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  peers. 

I  would  strongly  encourage  participa- 
tion on  these  committees  from  a  wide 
cross-section  of  students  so  that  all  con- 
cerns will  be  heard.  Especially  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  we  must  have  stu- 
dents who  both  understand  the  financial 
constraints  posed  by  the  1980s,  but  also 
strive  to  continue  the  diversity  of  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Council  budget. 

Elections.  Too  often  in  the  past,  elec- 
tions here  have  been  characterized  by 
low  candidate  participation  and  allegia- 
tions  of  improprieties. 

The  first  problem  should  be  attacked 
through  greater  publicity  to  increase 
student  awareness  of  the  duties  of  Coun- 
cil officers  and  members.  More  students 
would  run  for  Council  if  they  knew  what 
the  job  entailed. 

The  second  problem  should  be  alle- 
viated by  establishing  and  distributing  a 
.set  of  guidelines  describing  what  types  of 
'vote  acquiring'  techniques  are  accepta- 
ble, and  prescribing  set  p)enalties  for 
tho.se  that  are  not. 

Communication.  The  other  key 
aspt^cts  of  my  role,  not  outlined  in  the 
Constitution,  deal  in  my  most  familiar 
skill,  communication.  I  will,  as  a  visible 
member  of  Council,  be  available  to  listen 
to  all  student  concerns.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent can  and  should  work  closely  with 
the  President  in  formulating  policy.  The 
only  way  to  effectively  do  this  is  to  hear 
the  interests  of  the  students. 

As  change  occurs  at  Williams,  the 
roh>s  of  those  involved  in  policy  changes 
must  be  altered  also.  It  is  necessary  now, 
more  than  ever,  for  Council  officers  to  be 
•  rue  to  their  constituency.  As  Vice  Presi- 
dent, I  will  be  true  to  you. 


The  King  of  Entertainment 


by  Greg  Pliska 

Paul  Whiteman.The 
name  means  little 
on  campus  today, 
yet  46  years  ago 
Whiteman  and  his  orchestra 
played  to  a  sell-out  crowd  in 
Chapin  Hall.  Now  the  man  once 
hailed  as  "The  King  of  Jazz'  is 
quietly  memorialized  in  three 
rooms  in  Stetson  Hall  basement 
known  as  the  Whiteman 
Collection. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Curator 
Irwin  Shainman  of  the  music 
department  and  Associate  Cur- 
ator Carl  Johnson,  the  collection 
houses  almost  4,000  orchestra- 
tions, including  scores  and 
parts,  and  over  2,500  recordings 
from  five  major  record  com- 
panies. Periodicals,  photo- 
graphs, scrapbooks,  varied 
memorabilia  and  a  comprehen- 
sive compilation  of  newspaper 
clippings  make  the  collection 
"a  valuable  music  library  ...  of 
popular  music  in  America  from 
1890  to  1950."  according  to 
Johnson. 

Johnson  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  Whiteman,  whose  career 
spanned  the  years  from  1920  to 
1950,  In  fact  surpassed  his 
epithet,  "The  King  of  Jazz"; 
more  apt  is  the  tag,  "The  King 
of  Entertainment  Music." 
"Whiteman  and  his  band  were 
the  most  versatile  orchestra  of 
their  time,"  says  Johnson, 
"They  could  play  concert  pie- 
ces, classical  and  popular 
music  .  .  .  they  enjoyed  broad 
audience  appeal." 

Dancing  and  depression 

Born  in  1890  to  the  man  who 
created  the  United  States'  first 
high  school  concert  orchestra, 
Whiteman  was  trained  as  a  viol- 
inist starting  at  the  age  of  six. 
By  1911  he  had  joined  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  There,  in 

A  la  mode: 
"oo  la  la!" 

by  Margen  Kelsey 

French  Fashion 
styles  from  1850  to 
1900  form  a  beauti- 
ful exhibit  entitled 
"A  la  Mode"  currently  showing 
at  the  Clark  Art  Museum. 
Organized  by  graduate  student 
Maura  Feeney,  the  exhibit  is 
one  of  a  series  of  shows  that 
reflect  themes  in  the  Clark  col- 
lection. Here,  Clark's  preferen- 
ces for  nineteenth  century 
French  art  as  well  as 
fashionably-dressed  women  are 
evident  in  twenty-five  colorful 
drawings,  prints,  and  paintings 
gathered  from  the  collection.  In 
addition,  two  antique  dresses 
lent  by  the  Albany  Institute  of 
History  and  Art  and  the  Park 
McCullough  House  of  North 
Bennington  stand  In  the  center 
of  the  room. 

By  focusing  the  exhibit  on 
women's  fashion,  Feeney  has 
unified  a  wide  variety  of  works 
that  would  not  normally  be  seen 
together.  Even  familiar  works 
are  made  fascinating  In  a  new 
context  by  providing  Insight 
into  popular  styles,  as  In 
Renoir's  well-known  painting, 
Madame  Claude  Monet  Read- 
ing, 1872,  where  the  Oriental 
influence  on  French  fashion  is 
made  apparent  by  the  rich  pat- 
terned embroidered  areas  of 
her  dress. 

The  change  in  fashions  from 

1850  to  1900  Is  emphasized  by  the 

chronological   organization   of 

the  pieces.  These  trends  are 

Continued  on  Page  11 


Associate  Curator  Carl  Johnson  of  the  Whiteman  Collection  reviews  one  of  jazz  great  Paul  Whiteman's 


albums. 

1914,  Whiteman  heard  ragtime 
musicians  for  the  first  time, 
writing  of  it  later  that  "in  spite 
of  its  uncouth  quality,  It  was 
obviously  trying  to  say  some- 
thing truly  American."  Four 
years  later  he  had  organized  a 
dance  orchestra  for  a  roller 
skating  rink  on  the  "Barbary 
Coast";  twoyearsafter  that  the 
Whiteman  Band  was  hired  for 
the  Palais  Royal,  New  York's 
most  fashionable  dance  and 
dinner  club. 

In  1924  Whiteman  organized 
"An  Experiment  in  Modern 
Music"  at  Aeolian  Hall  in  New 
York.  An  ambitious  undertak 
ing,  the  concert  featured  a  var- 
iety of  jazz  styles  and 
arrangements,  climaxed  by  a 


new  piece  by  a  man  named 
George  Gershwin  entitled 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue."  According 
to  Johnson,  it  was  this  concert 
that  "made  both  Gershwin  and 
Whiteman's  reputations." 
Later  that  year  Whiteman 
began  a  seven-month  transcon- 
tinental tour. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Depres- 
sion, much  of  Whiteman's 
wealth  vanished.  Plagued  by 
despondency- ,  Whiteman 
resorted  to  whiskey  in  what  are 
described  as  the  most  difficult 
months  of  his  life.  Fortunately, 
he  and  his  band  were  soon  asked 
to  perform  in  "King  of  Jazz'  one 
of  the  first  musicals  filmed  in 
sound  and  color.  The  $640,000 
fee  pulled  Whiteman  out  of  the 


Noted  actor  Vinc<'nt  Price  will  deliv/er  a  dramatic  lecture  entitled 
"The  Villains  Still  Pursue  Me"  during  his  visit  on  March  1  and  2. 


hole,  and  he  went  on  to  earn 
money  across  the  country 
throughout  the  Depression.  He 
would  remain  solidly  wealthy 
until  his  death. 

Why  Williams? 

In  1935,  President  Tyler  Den- 
nett of  Williams  College 
received  a  letter  from  White- 
man  suggesting  the  opening  of  a 
music  museum  on  campus, 
primarily  stocked  from  his  cop- 
ious collection  of  materials. 
Whiteman  even  offered  to  per- 
form at  Carnegie  Hall  to  raise 
money  for  a  new  wing  to  the  art 
museum.  The  Trustees 
responded  favorably,  and  the 
Whiteman  Collection  was  born. 

What  prompted  Whiteman  to 
choose  Williams  is  unclear.  "It 


was  a  fluke,"  says  Johnson. 
"Whiteman  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  all  this  stuff  he  had 
accumulated  . .  .  His  lawyer  had 
visited  Wllllamstown  and  was 
charmed  by  the  change  from 
the  big  city  life  he  was  used  to." 
In  addition,  a  member  of  White- 
man's  public  relations  staff  had 
worked  from  Dr.  Dennett  before 
he  came  to  Williams.  Whatever 
the  reasons,  in  1936  the  first 
shipment,  consisting  of  581  pho- 
nograph records,  arrived  In 
Wllllamstown. 

During  the  30's.  music  under- 
went a  change  from  the  dance 
music  of  the  "Jazz  Age"  to  the 
livelier  and  more  acrobatic 
dance  music  known  as  "swing." 
Whiteman  never  made  this 
transition,  but  Instead  catered 
to  an  older,  wealthier  audience 
that  was  both  unable  to  perform 
these  wilder  dances  and  unwil- 
ling to  give  up  their  style  of 
music. 

"Lady  out  of  Jazz" 

After  World  War  II.  the  White- 
man  Collection  began  to  grow. 
In  1948  a  shipment  of  41  packing 
cases  weighing  six  tons  arrived 
In  Wllllamstown.  and  the  next 
year  cataloguing  began  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Roy  Lam- 
son,  the  first  curator  of  the 
collection. 

In  1950  Whiteman's  career  in 
music  started  to  phase  out. 
After  a  lukewarm  reception 
from  his  first  television 
audience,  he  gracefully  retired, 
returning  only  sporadically  for 
memorial  concerts.  On" 
December  29. 1%7.  Paul  White- 
man  died  at  the  age  of  77. 

Today,  the  Williams  College 
Whiteman  Collection  functions 
as  a  resource  center  a  music 
library,  and  a  haven  for 
all  jazz  enthusiasts.  The  col- 
lection is  a  memorial  to  an  era 
and  to  the  man  who  wrote  in  his 
memoirs:  "I  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  make  a  Lady 
out  of  Jazz." 


Physics  prof  stargazes 


by  Susan  Sohler 

Pulsar?  What  is 
that?  Unless  you 
have  taken  an  as- 
tronomy course, 
you  might  not  know.  Neverthe- 
less, while  wandering  across 
campus,  you  may  have  noticed 
a  Mercedes  with  a  license  plate 
that  reads  just  that— "PUL- 
SAR". And  who.  you  ask.  Is  the 
man  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car 
with  such  an  elusive  message? 
None  other  than  Jay  Pasachoff . 

Now  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Astronomy.  Pasachoff  has 
been  at  Williams  for  ten  years. 
Prior  to  his  arrival  he  studied  at 
Harvard  University  and  Cal 
Tech.  but  his  Interest  In  the 
stars  stems  from  a  much  earlier 
time.  At  a  recent  reunion  of  his 
sixth  grade  class,  his  class- 
mates said  that  even  then  his 
Interests  were  obviously  beyond 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

Pasachoff  believes,  though, 
that  all  of  us  are  born  with  an 
intrinsic  fascination  with  the 
heavens.  He  simply  allowed  this 
Interest  to  grow  into  a  career, 
while  everyone  else  "dropped 
out."  Specifically.  Pasachoff 
enjoys  studying  the  sun  and 
Interstellar  space  using  radio- 
telescopes  and  computers. 

Expeditions  eclipsed 

Much  of  Pasachoff's  time  Is 
spent  updating  the  textbooks  he 
has  written  (Contemporary 
Astronomy  and  I'niversity 
Astronomy,  both  of  which  are 


used  at  Williams ) .  Astronomy  Is 
such  a  dynamic  field  that  con- 
tinual revision  Is  necessary,  for 
new  techniques,  new  heavenly 
bodies,  and  new  theories  are 
always  emerging.  Moreover,  he 
has  been  Involved  in  a  numt)er 
of  expeditions  and  study  trips. 

In  January  of  1980.  a  group  of 
his  colleagues  and  he.  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  departed 
for  India  to  prepare  for  the 
observation  of  an  eclipse  that 
was  to  occur  a  month  later,  a 
chore  which  included  the  care- 
ful set-up  of  two  tons  of  equip- 
ment. He  is  still  interpreting 
and  cataloguing  this  data  with 
the  help  of  computers.  The  next 
eclipse  will  be  best  observed  In 
Indonesia  In  June  of  1983.  and 
depending  on  the  availability  of 
government  funding,  Pasachoff 
plans  to  attend. 

Pasachoff  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  travel 
recently  to  Mauna  Kea  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii.  It  Is  one  of  the 
best  new  observing  sites,  on 
account  of  Its  altitude.  13.600 
feet,  and  the  quality  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions.  This 
allowed  him  to  participate  In 
high-caliber  solar  and  stellar 
observing  and  to  be  reunited 
with  manv  of  his  colleagues  In 
his  field. 

Squashes  rivals 

In  spite  of  Pasachoff 's  intense 
Involvement  In  astronomy 
Itself,  so  evident  in  everything 
he  does  (for  example,  one  wall 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Prof  sees  stars 


Continued  from  Page  9 

of  his  office  is  lined  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  astronom;,  and 
physics  books,  while  another  is 
literally  covered  with  issue 
after  issue  of  the  AKtrophysical 
Journal  I.  he  has  developed  a 
number  of  other  interests. 

Photography  is  more  than  a 
hobby,  for  some  of  his  pictures 


have  been  published.  Pasachoff 
has  developed  a  curiosity  about 
painting  and  sculpture  from 
exposure  to  the  art  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  he  has  visited. 
Squash  too  is  an  important  part 
of  Pasachoff 's  life,  as  he  is  a  for- 
midable member  of  the  faculty 
team. 
Pasachoff  enjoys  being  a  part 


Astronomy  Professor  Jay  Pasachoff  takes  a  break  from  starga/ing. 
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Annual  Ski  Sale 
has  started  — 

20%  off 


All  Skis 

All  Poles 

All  Warm-ups  &  Bibs 

All  Turtlenecks 

All  Gloves  &  Mittens 

All  Hockey  Equipment 


All  Boots 

All  Parkas 

All  Sweaters 

All  Woolrich  parkas 

and  vests 
All  figure  skates 
All  ski  bags,  gaiters 


Solomon  727 
original  price  S135  00 
NOW  $94.50 

Rossignol  Skis  —  SM   FP   HPM   Strato 
30%  OFF 

10%  off  Bindings 

30-50°/o  off  selected  clothing 
and  equipment 

Stop  In  While  the  Selection 
is  Best! 


^iP  ^pctt^.  inc. 

MON  -SAT   9-5:30 
MASTERCARD       VISA 

Spring  Street  458  3605  Williamstown 


of  the  Williams  community  for 
many    reasons,    i  he   por.sonal 
interaction  between  the  faculty 
and  the  students  is  particularly 
appealing,    most    apparently 
u'hen  Williams  Is  compared  to 
any  large  observatory,  he  says. 
Pa.sachoff    enjoys    the    spirit, 
enthusiasm,  and  genuine^  inter- 
est   evident    among    students 
here.  He  feels  \\\e  Wint(>r  .Study 
Program  can  be  quite  valuable 
and  should  be  continued  if  the 
present    "decline   in   the   aca- 
demic nature  of  the  courses"  is 
arrested. 

Adequate   facilities,   bright 
students,  and  funds  are  impor- 
tant if  he  is  to  compete  with  his 
colleagues  from  other  colleges 
in  earning  worthwhile,  interest- 
ing research  project  grants.  In 
turn,    his   teaching   helps   stu- 
dents learn  in  theclassroom  and 
his   projects   help   his  student 
assistants  to  be  accepted  into 
graduate  programs  in  astron- 
omy and  computer  science. 

Concert  Listings 

prepared  by 
Toonervllle  Trolley  Records 
Wed.,  Feb.  24.  Buddy  Rich  Big  Band. 
JB  Scott's,  Albany.  NY 
Ronnie  Spector.  Paradise,  Boston 
Ellen    Mcllwaine,    Jonathan 
Swift's.  Boston 

Hall    &    Gates.    Coliseum,    New- 
Haven.  Conn. 
Thurs.,  Feb.  25  Rod  Stewart,  Civic 
Ctr.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mink  DeVille.  Paradise,  Boston 
Pousette  Dart    Band. 
Jonathan  Swift's.  Boston 
Roomful  of  Blues,  Too  Mattoon, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
J.  Geils  Band,  Boston  Garden 
(Sold  out) 

James  Blood  Ulmer,  Savoy,  New 
York,  NY 

Priscilla  Herdman,  Lively  Lucy's, 
Skidmore,  Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
Feb.  25  &  26  New  Moon  Swing  Band, 

Tin  Shop,  Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
P>b.  25  thru  27  Bill  Steele,  Mother's 

Wine  Emporium,  RPI,  Troy,  NY 
Fri.,  Feb.  26  Good  Rats,  JB  Scott's, 
Albany,  NY 

Bobby  Womack,  Hotel  Bradford, 
Boston 
Sat.,  Feb.  27  Joan  Armatradlng, 
U.  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Arthur  Blythe,  McNeil  Room,  RPI. 
Troy,  NY 

Swallowtail.  8th  Step  Coffeehouse, 
Albany,  NY 
Sun.,  Feb. 28  Joan  Baez,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston 

Rosalie  Sorrels,  Iron  Horse,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Arthur  Tracy,  Roy  Smeck,  Sand- 
man Sims,  Shorty  Craig,  Valley 
Big  Band,  Academy  of  Music, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


The  death  of  pinball 


by  Bruce  Kelly 

An  era  has  ended  at  Williams, 
but  the  passing  has  been  noted 
by  few.  Only  among  that  obs- 
cure subculture  which  haunts 
the  Baxter  Hall  game  room  has 
the  removal  of  the  last  pinball 
machine,  replaced  with  an  elec- 
tronic marvel  named  "Wizard 
of  Wor",  evoked  reaction. 

Pinball  arrived  at  Williams  in 
1943.  As  noted  in  a  contempor- 
ary account,  that  game,  "Kick 
the  Nip",  consisted  of  "knock- 
ing over  ten  targets  while  the 
evil  Emperor  glared  at  the 
plaver."  Well,  we've  learned  a 
thing  or  two  about  ethnic  stereo- 
types since  then,  but  pinball  has 
remained  a  bastion  of  sexism. 

Through  the  50's  and  60's  as 
the  popularity  of  pinball 
expanded  so  did  the  prodigious 
proportions  of  the  women  who 
adorned  the  machines.  In  1972 
one  of  the  first  Williams  women 
students  protested  the  instal- 
lment of  the  infamous  "Big 
Ball"  machine,  and  a  1980 
Record  article  by  Mike  Rosen- 
felder  accurately  described  the 
rampant  sexism  of  the  "Pinball 
Wizard"  game. 

The  changing  times  were 
surely  reflected  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "Six  Million  Dollar 
Man"  machine  to  Baxter  which 
pictured  no  woman  at  all.  But 
the  dropping  of  sexist  motifs  did 
not   sound   the   deathknell   for 


pinball  at  Williams  and 
throughout  the  United  States; 
rather,  it  was  the  development 
of  video  games  which  sealed 
their  fate.  In  today's  sophisti- 
cated world  zapping  spacemen 
in  games  which  require  incredi- 
ble reactions  and  quick  finger 
work  appeals  much  more  than 
flipping  a  metal  ball  and  pound- 
ing against  thegameboard.  Pin- 
ball can't  compete  with  the 
computer  graphics. 

And  so,  the  pinball  machines 
are  gone  from  Williams.  As  late 
as  1976  there  were  ten  on  cam- 
pus, but  now  with  the  retire- 
ment of  "Muhammad  All"  the 
old  pinballers  are  left  with  their 
tales  and  legends.  They  are  eas- 
ily recognized,  muttering  about 
"tilts"  and  "flipper  errors", 
while  referring  to  the  three 
ships  in  "Asteroids"  as  "three 
balls".  They  can  be  seen  in  Bax- 
ter Hall  banging  the  sides  of  the 
video  games,  as  though  physi- 
cal body  English  could  influ- 
ence the  cold  mechanistic 
circuits  which  create  the 
gameboard. 

The  end  of  an  era!  Let  this  be 
a  mourner's  tribute  from  one 
who  has  been  there  from  the 
glory  days  of  "Blevo's  Bow  and 
Arrow"  machine  through  to  the 
final  flurry  of  the  gaudy  and 
noisy  "Muhammad  Ali".  It  will 
never  be  the  same  again. 
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The 


Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


I 


Monday 


Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Watch  Record 
for  specials. 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


\ 


a. 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


I 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m. 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


I 
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Ephs  swim  away  with  meet 

With  the  women  wrapping  up  the  first  undefeated  season  in  their 
history,  the  Williams  College  swim  teams  finished  their  regular 
season  Saturday  with  uncontested  victories  over  the  Wesleyan 
swimmers.  The  women  upped  their  record  to  7-0  with  the  99.31  win, 
and  the  men  won  83-21  to  make  their  final  record  8-1. 

The  next  order  of  business  for  both  teams  is  the  New  Englands 
with  the  women  competing  next  week  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Boston)  and  the  men  the  following  week  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  Both  the  Williams  men  and  women  are  defending 
champions  and  are  among  the  best  going  in  this  year.  Head  Coach 
Carl  Samuelson  expects  a  tough  challenge,  especially  in  the  men's 
which  he  predicted  would  be  "a  barn-burner." 

Leading  the  women  Saturday  was  freshman  Jonna  Kurucz  whose 
5:22.51  in  the  500  free  qualified  her  for  the  nationals.  Other  stan 
douts  included  Catherine  Hartley  who  registered  2: 22.52  in  the  200 
individual  medley  and  2: 19.35  in  the  2(K)  butterfly,  and  Ciela  Cie- 
piela  who  swam  a  1:06.75  in  the  KM)  backstroke. 

The  Williams  men  were  paced  by  juniors  Robert  Bowman  who 
stroked  a  17: 13.95  1650  free,  and  Jeff  Mook  who  swam  a  4: 24.47  4(X) 
individual  medley  and  classmate  Jeff  Mills  registered  a  22.28  50 

free. 

The  freshmen  medley  relay  team  broke  the  old  record  of  3:  48.1 
which  was  set  in  1975  by  swimming  a  3:45.67.  The  team  of  John 
Peloso,  Rob  Kirkpatrick,  Peter  Orphanos,  and  Chris  Harned 
makes  Coach  Samuelson  very  optimistic  about  the  future. 


sport  shorts 


Winter  Track  fifth  in  NE 

Led  by  a  one-two  finish  in  the 
55  meter  dash,  the  Williams 
winter  track  team  garnered 
fifth  place  in  the  Division  HI 
New  England  championships 
held  Saturday  at  M.LT.  Setting 
a  New  England  Div.  HI  record 
with  his  6.48  in  the  55  meter 
dash,  Micah  Taylor  took  first 
place  and  was  followed  by  team- 
mate Tomas  Alejandro  '83  who 
registered  at  6.57  clocking.  Ale- 
jandro had  held  the  meet  record 
since  last  year.  Both  runners 
will  advance  to  the  Div.  I  cham- 
pionships next  weekend. 

Also  going  to  the  all  New  Eng- 
lands will  be  senior  Charlie  Von 
Arentschildt  who  placed  third  in 
,  the  400  meter  with  a  50.0  time. 

The  only  other  Ephmen  who 
qualified  for  the  Div.  I  New  Eng- 
lands were  the  mile  relay  team 
of  Von  Arentschildt,  Ted  Leon 
'84,  Jeff  Poggi  '82,  and  Alejan- 
dro. The  team  took  five  seconds 
off  their  best  time  in  running  a 
3: 22  to  cop  second  place. 

Other  impressive  feats  for 
Williams  included  a  personal 
best  throw  for  sophomore  Ber- 
nie  Krause  in  the  shot  put,  a 
fourth  place  long  jump  of  21'  9" 
by  Taylor,  and  a  fifth  place  fin- 
ish by  the  distance  medley  relay 
team. 

The  teams  highest  hopes  lie 
with  dash  specialists  Taylor  and 
Alejandro,  lx)th  of  which  have 
an  outside  shot  at  placing.  Ale- 
jandro finished  third  in  the  NE's 
last  year. 

Wrestlers  at  NE's 

With  a  third  place  and  two 
sixth  place  winners,  the  wres- 
tling team  took  eleventh  place 
out  of  17  teams  in  the  Div.  Ill 
New  Englands  held  last  wee- 
kend. Injuries  to  three  top 
wrestlers  handicapped  the 
Ephmen. 

The  most  distressing  injury 
was  that  of  sophomore  Chris 
Woodworth  who  had  been 
seeded  first  in  the  177  lbs.  cla"ss 
but  hurt  his  ankle  in  practice  the 
week  of  the  tournament. 

Jeff  May  '85  was  the  team's 
high  finisher  with  his  third  place 
in  the  158  lbs.  division. 

Captain  John  Donovan  '83, 
who  was  second  last  year  at  118 
lbs.,  placed  sixth  this  year  after 
moving  up  to  126  lbs. 

Sophomore  Ken  Taylor  also 
placed  sixth,  wrestling  at  the 
142  lbs.  class. 

The  other  injuries  which  hurt 
the  team  were  to  Lee  Ordeman 
'84  and  John  Leahy  *84.  Orde- 
man was  hurt  at  the  tournament 
while  wrestling  Coast  Guard. 
Leahy  was  hurt  in  practice  dur- 
ing the  week. 


Hocliey  slides 

Stunned  silence  swept  the 
crowd  at  Chapman  Rink  Satur- 
day night  as  Little  Three  foe 
Wesleyan  downed  the  Ephmen 
pucksters  3-2  in  overtime. 
McCormick's  squad  dominated 
every  facet  of  the  game  but  just 
could  not  put  the  puck  in  the  net. 

The  pesky  Division  III  Cardi- 
nals managed  only  14  shots  on 
Steve  Flaim  '83  while  the  purple 
and  gold  fired  52  shots  at  the 
Wesleyan  goalie  who  was  the 
obvious  difference  in  the  game. 

In  other  action  this  week 
Hamilton  upset  the  stickmen  5-3 
in  what  is  proving  to  be  a  crucial 
game  for  the  fading  Ephs.  The 
loss  dropped  Williams  to  an  11-7- 
1  record  in  Division  II  play. 


Squash 
crushes 
Amherst 

Facing  their  arch-rival 
and  defending  their  12-1 
home  record,  the  men's 
squash  team  showed  no 
mercy  to  Amherst  Saturday, 
defeating  the  Lord  Jeffs  8-1. 

The  win  moves  Williams' 
record  up  to  15-3.  The  Eph- 
men, ranked  fourth  in  the 
country,  have  one  more 
meet,  against  MIT  and  Wes- 
leyan, before  heading  into 
the  nationals. 

The  team  is  particularly 
enthused  about  the  nationals 
this  year  because  they  are 
being  held  on  the  Williams 
campus.  On  March  5-7,  the 
1982  National  Intercollegiate 
Squash  Tournament  will  be 
held  at  Lasell  Gymnasium. 
Approximately  thirty  teams 
from  North  American  col- 
leges and  universities  will  be 
presnt. 

Each  school  is  represented 
by  its  top  six  players  who  are 
divided  into  three  tourna- 
ments. There  is  a  consolation 
round  for  first-round  losers 
in  each  tournament.  The 
overall  winner  is  determined 
by  scoring  one  point  for  each 
victory  a  school  has  (half 
point  for  consolation  round 
victories). 

In  wrapping  up  their  regu- 
lar season,  the  Ephmen  can 
win  their  eighth  straight  Lit- 
tle Three  squash  title  by 
defeating  Wesleyan  Satur- 
day on  the  Cardinals'  home 
court. 


French  art— 

Continued  from  Page  9 
paralleled  by  a  concurrent 
change  in  artistic  style,  so  one 
sees  not  only  the  development  of 
PYench  fashion  but  the  develop- 
m(^nt  of  French  ait  from  the 
Realist  tradition  to  the  Symbo- 
list movement  at  the  end  of  the 
century. 

The  change  during  these  fifty 
years  was  great  and  can  be 
measured  by  a  comparison 
between  Alfred  Steven's  The 
Blue  Dress  (1860's)  and  Dudley 
Hardy's  Sarah  Bernhart  (1889). 

The  Blue  Dress  shows  a  pen- 
sive young  woman  sitting  in  her 
boudoir.  Her  blue  velvet  dress, 
supported  by  a  hoop  under- 
neath, is  so  massive  that  it 
almost  overwhelms  her.  Stev- 
ens' tightly-rendered  brush- 
strokes have  captured  the  rich 
hues  of  the  dress  and  the  play  of 
light  and  shadow  over  the 
voluminous  folds. 

In  contrast,  Dudley  Hardy's 
painting  of  Sarah  Bernhart 
depicts  the  renowned  actress  in 
a  more  spontaneous  style  indic- 
ative of  the  later  decade.  The 
artist's  loose  brushstrokes 
emphasized  the  total  woman 
rather  than  concentrate  merely 
on  her  dress.  Sitting  sideways, 
the  pose  emphasizes  the  sub- 
ject's feminine  slenderness. 
Her  body  is  not  hidden  by  cloth 
but  sensuously  draped  in  a  gray, 
filmy  material. 

By  using  art  as  a  source  to 
document  fashion  trends,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  importance  of 
fashion  as  a  reflection  of  a  wom- 
an's  social  class.  It  was  impor- 
tant that  women  looked  their 
best,  and  the  result  was  two 
styles  which  overemphasized 
the  female  figure. 

The   first,   developed   in   the 
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"\  Girl  «f  1900' 
h\    \lh«Tt  I.Mxh 


1850's,  was  the  crinoline  which 
was  a  stiff  hoop  placed  under 
the  skirt  to  give  extra  width. 
The  pink  silk  ballgown  of  1855  is 
an  authentic  example  of  a  crino- 
line and  closely  resembles  the 
gown  in  Eugene  Fichel's  A  Girl 
in  Pink,  18,57.  A  later  develop- 
ment, the  bustle,  replaced  the 
crinoline  in  the  1870's.  The 
brown  and  beige  Day  Dress  of 
1873  has  an  elaborate  bustle 
which  extends  the  fullness  of  the 
back  of  the  skirt.  By  observing 
later  works,  one  can  see  that  by 
the  1890's,  these  structures  were 
obsolete;  women  consequently 
wore  close-fitting  dresses 
instead,  such  as  is  shown  in  A 
Girl  of  1900  bv  Albert  Lynch. 
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2-€n-2  IB-Ball 

is  back! 


Feoruary  27   -".a  ..i 


BASKETBALL 

2-on.Z 

$300   in  scholarsMp  r.cr.ey  spread   aT.:'.rft  winners 

Men's,   WcT.en's,   and  Co-ed  divisions  1    minimur.   15   tear.s  each 

NO  male  varsity   players  r.ay   enter 

NO   player  x.ay   play   or.   ir.ore    than   one   team 

NO    two  womer.  varsity   players  ray   play   en   the  saise    team 

Faculty  nemters   welcome 

Rulesi   Single   elimination   tournament   gares  will  tse   played   to  :C 
points   in  no  more   than   10  minutes,      ^ames   rust   te   won  by 
2  point? .      Three   foulc  and  a   tear,  is  disqualified  from 
touTament 

!»e^i?trr  bv  Woon  Feb.    iS   to   the  iMillur  Sja 

in   the   JiAter  Tiailrojm. 
Dra-    vill  be   -^osted  on  ?fo.    -."i    in  aaxter 

This   liability  waiver  must   be    signed   by  Yiller  brewin«r  Company 
2-on-2  participants.     Any   individual  whose   si.mature   does  not 
appear  on   this   form  will  not   be   penr.itteJ    to  participate   and, 
therefore,    disqualifies   that   individual  from  competition. 


Feb.27/.2§ 

lasell  Cym 

'tl  p.fced  teams  I 

%  M^.  Schclarstiip 


In  conside 
Company  2-on-2 
tively,  and  on 
representatives 
to,  and  does  he 
Brewing  Company 
assigns,  succes 
actions,  losses 
I  including  deat 
or  arising  out 
aforementioned 
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,  and  it 
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,  damage 
h),  and 
of  or  in 
2-on-2  C 


f  my  participa 
the  undersign 
f  himself,  hi 
1  those  claim 
schar^e,  relea 
s  affiliates, 
distributors 
o  or  expenses 
property  loss 

connection  wi 
ontest  to  be  h 


tion  in  the  Viller  rrev.ing 
ed,  independently  and  collec- 
heirs,  legatees,  personal 
g  by  or  through  him,  0 or rent 
se  and  hold  harmless  V.iller 
its  agents,  servants, employees, 
from  any  and  all  claims, 
for  personal  or  bodily  injury 
or  damajre  incurred  by  him 
th  his  participation  in  the 
eld  at  Williams  College. 


The  male  gender  as  used  lierein  shall  include  females.   Any 

student,  graduate,  or  undergraduate,  that  is  currently  enrolled 
in  school,  but  has  never  lettered  in  collegiate  basketball, is 
elibible  to  enter.   Faculty  members  are  eligible. 

I  have  read  the  foregoing  and  am  of  legal  age  to  consent  to  this 
waiver. 


Name  *1  

Signature  "'I. 

Name  #2  


8.U. 
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Phone  # 
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February  23,  1982 


Tricia  Hellman  'K2  (above), 
captain  of  the  Williams' 
women's  alpine  team,  shows 
fine  form  on  her  way  to  a  fourth 
plaee  finish  in  Friday's  giant 
slalom.  C  hris  Eagon  'M  (left) 
wraps  his  way  around  another 
gate  en  route  to  a  tenth  place 
in  Saturday's  slalom. 


Skiers  show  heavy  mettle 

WintoiCarnlval  ski  rac'(>sat  Brodi(»Mt.  wore  a  groat  sue 
cess  for-  the  Williams  mon's  and  women's  ski  teams. 
Motivated  by  races  at  the  home  hill  and  by  the  return  of 
prc^viously  injured  alpine  skier  Crawford  Lyons,  Wil 
liams  established  its(>lf  for  the  first  time  as  a  legitimate  threat  to 
the  traditional  skiing  powers:  Vermont.  Middlebury,  and 
Dai  tmouth. 

Several  fine  r(\sults  were  posted  by  Williams  skiers.  Among 
those,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  was  a  fifth  in  the  men's  slalom 
by  Crawford  Lyons  '84.  who  until  two  days  before  had  not  skied  for 
over  a  month  due  to  a  torn  ligament.  Lyons,  a  former  US  ski  team 
member,  put  on  a  knee  brace  for  the  Williams  Carnival  and  plac(>d 
bettci  than  anyone  else  on  the  team. 

World  Cup  skiers 

Tricia  Hellman  '82.  competing  against  many  of  her  old  friends 
from  the  US  World  Cup  team,  posted  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  in  the  giant 
slalom  and  slalom.  She  was  backed  up  by  Kate  Knopp  '85  who 
placed  14th  in  the  giant  slalom. 

Kll(»n  Chandler  '83  placed  fourth  in  the  women's  cross  country 
racv  for  her  best  result  of  the  year.  She  was  backed  by  Brenda 
Mailman  '82  in  12th.  Sarah  Bates  '85  in  13th  and  Sue  Marchant 
'82.  14th.  Donald  Hangen  '82  posted  his  strongest  result  of  the  year 
with  a  sixth  in  the  15  kilometer  cross  country  race. 

Strong  second 

The  men's  alpine  team  again  placed  second  in  the  slalom  and 
giant  slalom.  Only  former  champions  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
were  able  to  outski  Williams.  The  other  eight  teams  were  left  far 
behind. 

In  addition  to  Lyons'  fifth  in  the  slalom.  Williams  skiers  Martin 
Magoun  '85  (another  former  US  ski  team  member).  Chris  Eagon 
'84  and  Steve  Grahem  '82  finished  up  in  sixth,  13th  and  14th 
respectively. 

The  giant  slalom  was  even  more  impressive  with  freshman  John 
Pier  in  fourth.  Graham  in  fifth  and  Magoun  in  13th. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Williams  team  will  send  the  maximum 
number  of  alpine  skiers  (five)  to  the  Division  I  national  champion- 
ships held  this  year  at  Lake  Placid.  NY  March  3rd-Bth. 

National  ranking 

Along  with  cross  country  skier  Hangen.  the  Ephs,  currently 
fourth  in  the  East,  are  hoping  to  capture  a  national  ranking  among 
the  top  eight;  and  among  the  top  five  in  alpine.  Williams  best 
placing  in  recent  years  was  a  tenth  overall  in  1979. 

The  women  who  were  sixth  in  the  US  a  couple  of  years  ago.  were 
fifth  this  weekend  and  hope  to  crack  the  top  ten  nationally. 

Contenders  for  the  championships  will  again  be  Vermont.  Colo- 
rado and  Utah,  with  the  addition  of  Middlebury  in  the  women's 
championship. 


Men's  hoops 2-0... 

by  John  Clayton 

They  could  do  very  little  right  last  week  against 
Amherst,  but  the  basketball  team  could  do  little 
wrong  against  Tufts  on  Saturday. 

Shooting  problems  had  led  to  a  two-game  losing 
streak,  but  the  Ephmen  (11-8)  bounced  out  of  it 
with  two  wins  last  week— an  exciting  71-60  victory 
over  Tufts  and  a  67-50  win  over  R.P.L 

Topple  #7 

Tufts  (15-6)  came  in  the  number  one  team  in 
New  England  in  Division  III.  but  they  played,  to 
put  it  mildly,  atrociously.  The  Jumbos  played  like 
elephants— big.  but  clumsy  and  inaccurate. 

The  Ephmen,  meanwhile,  were  doing  every- 
thing right.  They  ran  their  offense,  they  pressed, 
they  stopped  the  Jumbos  inside,  they  stopped  the 
Jumbos  outside,  they  rebounded,  they  ran  the  fast 
break.  The  only  thing  they  didn't  do  was  shoot  foul 
shots  (60'V— better,  but  still  bad). 

Williams  jumped  out  to  an  early  lead  and  never 
looked  back,  by  the  middle  of  the  first  half  they 
were  up  by  ten  and  could  afford  to  use  a  spread- 
out,  slowed-down  offense  that  ate  up  the  clock  and 
gave  them  easy  baskets. 

The  second  half  was  more  of  the  same.  A  Willi- 
ams press  kept  Tufts  off  guard,  and  although 
Cooper  ended  up  with  23  points,  the  Jumbos 
offense  never  really  got  started. 

Meanwhile,  the  B^ph's  delay-oriented  offense 
kept  working,  yielding  24  points  for  Art  Fidori- 
ano,  15  for  Al  Lewis  (nine  for  ten  from  the  foul 
line),  and  13  for  Steve  O'Day. 

Williams  missed  some  foul  shots  in  the  final 
minutes,  and  Tufts  cut  the  lead  to  four  at  64-60 
with  one  minute  left.  But  fouls  caught  up  with  the 
.Jumbos,  as  three  players  fouled  out  and  the  Eph 
men  finally  hit  .some  free  throws. 

Shooting  was  the  key  to  the  R.P.I,  victory;  the 
Ephmen  shot  58' r,  a  big  contrast  from  earlier 
games. 

"Scooter  (forward  Scott  Olesen  16 points)  had  a 
good  offensive  night,  and  all  three  guards  played 
very  well."  Pidoriano  had  15  points,  Lewis  had 
twelve,  and  P^d  Schmidt  had  five  points  and  five 
assists  off  the  b(»nch. 

The  Ephmen  jumped  out  to  and  early  lead. 


. . .  women  win  two  too 


Ace  icorer  Jeff  Fasulo  '82  outreacheB  Jumbo 
opponent  in  the  Rphs  victory. 


p(>aking  at  25-14.  but  R.P.I,  came  back,  with 
O'Day  and  Olesen  in  early  foul  trouble,  to  make 
the  haUtime  score  32  30. 

In  the  second  half  Williams  got  back  on  track 
and  steadily  expanded  thcMr  lead.  By  the  five  min 
ute  mark,  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 

The  P'phmen  have  two  moic  vei\'  tough  games 
coming  up:  Clark  tonight  at  home  and  Amh<Mst 
away  on  Saturday.  Clark  and  Amherst  weic  tied 
foi-  second  (behind  Tufts)  in  the  latest  New  Eng 
Uind  poll. 

The  .IV  team  I)eat  Albany  State  Saturday  to 
raise  their  record  to  6  8. 


by  Ted  Leon 

In  an  exciting  week  for  Willi- 
ams basketball,  the  women's 
varsity  squad  edged  Tufts  67-63 
in  overtime  Saturday  and 
defeated  Trinity  54-50  on  Wed- 
nesday. The  two  wins  raised 
their  record  to  ten  wins  and  four 
losses  and  extended  an 
unbeaten  streak  to  six  games. 

In  the  Tufts  game,  Williams 
got  out  to  a  20-9  early  lead,  but 
saw  it  quickly  fade.  The  Jum- 
bos, using  an  effective  press  and 
fastbreak,  outscored  the  Eph- 
women  24-6  over  the  next  few 
minutes  and  led  35-26  at 
halftime. 

Williams  opened  the  second 
half  with  a  press  of  its  own  and 
cut  the  Jumbos  lead  to  one 
point.  With  three  minutes 
remaining,  the  score  was  tied  at 
53-53. 

Following  a  Tufts  basket.  Kay 
Lackey  '85  (21  points.  11 
rebounds)  hit  a  baseline  jump- 
shot  with  a  minute-and-a-half 
remaining,  to  tie  the  game 
again.  Tufts  xesponded  with 
another  basket,  giving  them- 
selves a  .57-55  advantage  with 
one  minute  and  eleven  seconds 
left  in  the  contest. 

The  .Jumbos  lost  their  lead 
when  they  fouled  Lackey,  who 
sunk  both  ends  of  a  one  and  one 
tie  the  game  at  .57-57.  Cathy 
Evans  '83  (11  points)  then  hit  a 
jumpshot  which  gave  the  Eph 
women  a  two  point  edge.  Tufts 
rallied  once  more  and  .scored  as 
the  final  .seconds  ticked  off  the 
clock,  forcing  an  overtime. 


Despite  having  lost  Lackey 
and  Tracy  Burrows  '85  (11 
rebounds)  on  fouls  during  regu- 
lation play,  the  Ephs  controlled 
the  overtime  period.  Anne 
Dancewitz  '82  put  in  two  key 
baskets  which  sealed  the 
victory. 


Vicente  Brandstein  winds  up 
for  the  men's  volleyball  squad 
in  Saturday's  contest  against 
li.  Bridgeport.  Extending  their 
unbeaten  streak  to  six  straight 
matches,  the  team  defeated 
both  Sacred  Heart  University 
and  U.  Bridgeport  to  solidify 
their  hold  on  first  place  In  Div- 
ision IIB  of  the  New  England 
Collegiate  Volleyball  League. 

(h'arlvy) 
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Financial 
Aid 

Special 
Section 


Ronald  Reagan's  1983  fiscal 
year  budget  proposal  calls 
for  a  40  percent  slash  in  fed- 
eral financial  aid  funds. 
Applicants  for  (Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  will  be  tested  for  need.  Wesleyan 
University  recently  dropped  its  aid-blind 
admissions  policy  in  the  face  of  financial 
aid  uncertainties. 

Although  Williams  students  turned  in 
financial  aid  applications  yesterday, 
they  may  face  months  of  uncertainty  as 
congressmen  wrangle  over  financial  aid 
programs. 


The  thirty  percent  of  the  student  body 
on  financial  aid  are  not  the  only  on(>s  wor- 
vioi\.  Middle  income  stud(»nts  who  pre 
viously  took  out  CiSL's  wonder  if  they  are 
still  eligible.  If  not.  where  can  they  turn 
for  assistance? 

Applicants  for  the  Class  of  19HH  read 
about  Wesleyan  and  question  whether 
Williams  will  meet  all  their  financial 
needs. 

This  week,  the  Record  devotes  a  spe- 
cial section  to  financial  aid.  What  are  the 
proposed  federal  cuts?  How  will  they 


affect  Williams'  And,  more  impor- 
tantly, what  are  students  and  the  College 
doing  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  these 
shortfalls'.' 

The  Record  lists  the  latest  federal 
plans  and  talks  to  campus  officials  about 
what  can  be  done.  President  .John 
Chandler  tells  how  he  helped  start  the 
Massachusetts  Student  Loan  Authority. 
Russell  Carpenter  of  the  Development 
Office  outlin(»s  what  alumni  are  doing. 
Williams  students  relate  their  lobbying 
adventures  in  Washington,  U.C.  All  this 
in  the  special  supplement  on  page  5. 
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BSU  closed  party 
policy  draws  fire 


Robinson  wins  C.C.  race 


Williams  Black  Student  Union 
members  reaffirmed  on  Febru- 
ary 13  their  policy  to  vote  upon 
each  function  as  it  comes  up  to 
determine  whether  it  will  be 
open  or  closed,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  Sunday. 

"Each  function  of  the  WBSU 
is  voted  upon  by  the  member- 
ship to  determine  whether 
guests  will  be  allowed.  This  pol- 
icy was  reaffirmed  as  of  Febru- 
ary 13.  1982  by  the  WBSU 
membership,"  the  statement 
read. 

The  vote  came  up  following 

dissatisfaction  expressed  bv 
several  freshmen  WBSU 
members  when  several  of  their 
white  non-member  friends  were 
asked  to  leave  a  Mears  House 
party. 

Charging  that  the  policy  of  not 
allowing  non-members  to 
Mears  House  functions  is  racist 
in  practice,  the  freshmen,  who 
wish  to  remain  anonymous, 
claimed  that  black  non-member 
guests  frequently  attend  WBSU 
closed  parties  without  being 
asked  to  leave. 

WBSU  coordinators  stressed 
that  the  organization  also  spon- 
sors all-College  parties. 

College  policy,  outlined  in  a 
formal  statement  by  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor,  notes 


that  "Any  student  organization 
is  permitted  to  hold  functions 
and  meetings  restricted  to  its 
own  memt>ership.  Students  who 
are  not  meml)ers  of  the  BSU 
generally  understand  that  they 
may  attend  functions  at  mears 
only  as  invited  guests.  On  the 
other  hand,  social  functions  of 
any  student  organization  which 
are  open  to  guests  may  not 
exclude  a  non-member  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion 
or  national  origin." 

Students  complain 

Last  week,  according  to 
O'Connor,  several  students 
came  to  see  him  to  complain 
about  the  turning  away  of  the 
three  white  non-members  from 
the  Mears  House  party.  He  in 
turn  called  in  the  eight  coordi- 
nators of  the  WBSU.  who  he  said 
denied  that  anyone  was  turned 
away  from  a  party. 

David  Bowen  admitted  later 
that  he  had  in  fact  asked  three 
white  non-members  to  leave  the 
party.  When  asked  whether 
other  non-members  were  pres- 
ent whom  he  did  not  request  to 
leave.  Bowen  replied  that  he  did 
not  recognize  anyone  else  there 
as  a  non-member. 

Continued  on  Page  4 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Stuart  Robinson  '83  defeated 
Dan  Flaherty  '83  by  a  501-430 
vote  to  become  the  next  College 
Council  President  in  elections 
held  last  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Robinson's  Vice  President 
will  be  Jay  Ward  '84.  who  over- 
whelmed Steve  Epstein  '83  603- 
3.52. 

Patricia  Chaplin  '83  and  John 
Small  '83  ran  unopposed  for 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
respectively. 

In  the  only  contested  race  for 
a  housing  category  representa- 
tive. Melissa  George  '84  edged 
Aaron  Shapiro  '83  to  become  the 
Dodd-Tyler  representative. 
Berkshire  Quad  representative 
Geofi  Mamlet  '83.  Greylock 
representative  Kim  McCarthy 
'83,  Mission  Park  representa- 
tive D.  Robinson  Snow  '83  and 
Row  House  representative 
David  Altshuler  '84  all  ran 
unopposed. 

Paul  Sabbah  '83.  Jan  van  Eck 
'85.  Donna  Wharton  '83  and 
sophomores  Julia  Geniesse. 
Steve  Johansen  and  Tom  Paper 
were  elected  to  At-Large  Col- 
lege Council  seats. 

In  most  of  the  remaining 
races,  no  candidates  earned  a 
majority  of  the  votes.  Run-off 
elections,  to  be  held  March  4  and 


Stuart  Robinson  '83  wa«  elected 
College  Council  president  last 
Thursday.  (Farley) 

5,  will  match  the  top  vote- 
getters  from  each  race. 

Discipline  run-offs 

Run-offs  for  the  Honor  and 
Discipline  Committee  will  be 
held  for  all  three  classes.  Mere- 
dith McGill,  Jim  Brault.  Matt 
Lynch  and  Mitchell  Anderson 
will  vie  for  the  two  Class  of  '83 
spots  on  the  Committee.  Herve 
Jean-Baptiste.  Cesar  Alvarez 
and  Robert  McClean  will  run  for 
the  two  Class  of  '84  seats.  Salim 
Currimjee.  Kim  Phillips  and 
Laura  Volpe  will  battle  for  the 

Not  enough  blacks 


two  Class  of  '85  positions. 

Runoffs  will  also  be  held  for 
one  representative  from  each 
class  for  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUL.) 
Martha  Piatt  and  Jonathan 
Light  will  seek  the '83  spot;  Amy 
Elsbree  and  John  McNicholas 
will  run  to  be  '84  representa- 
tives; and  John  Denaro  and  Lee 
Berinstein  will  compete  for  the 
'85  spot. 

Five  candidates  will  be 
offered  in  a  run-off  for  three 
Class  of  '83  representatives  to 
the  new  Honorary  Degrees 
Committee:  Elizabeth  Cole, 
Lisa  Filers.  Prasannan  Partha- 
sarathi.  Willy  Stern  and  Mit- 
chell Anderson. 

Kathy  Galica  '83  and  Eliza- 
beth Jex  '83  will  run  for  Division 
I  representative  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educational  Policy 
(CEP.)  Chinyere  Okoronkwo 
'83  and  Matt  Shapiro  "83  will 
compete  to  be  the  Division  II 
representative. 

In  other  races  decided  by  last 
week's  election.  Faith  Menken 
'83  was  elected  the  Division  III 
representative  to  the  CEP; 
Herve  Jean-Baptiste  won  the 
race  for  At-Large  Representa- 
tive to  the  CEP;  and  Geoff 
Mamlet  ran  unopposed  for  At- 
Large  Representative  to  the 
CUL. 


Demonstrators  gathered  outalde  ttM  Office  of  Car««r  Counseling  on  Thursday  to  denounce  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 

campus  interviews  and  its  discrimination  against  homosexuals  in  hiring  practices. 

Although  Air  Force  recruiters  had  cancelled  their  appearance,  Jeff  Menzer  '82  delivered  a  short  speech  before 

the  50  protesters. 

He  accused  the  College  of  promoting  discrimination  by  allowing  the  Air  Force  to  interview  in  College  facilities. 

and  he  criticized  increased  defense  spending  and  U.S.  involvement  in  Ei  Salvador  as  well. 

The  day  before  the  protest,  President  John  Chandler  reaffirmed  the  College  t  policy  toward  interviewing  on 

campus  at  a  faculty  meeting. 

"The  policies  have  been  in  place  for  many  years.'  said  Chandler,  although  he  admitted  that  he  found  the 

Department  of  Defense's  statement  against  homosexuals  "offensive." 


Faculty  hiring  blasted 

by  Susan  Kandel 

"Black  students  are  coming  out  of  institutions  like  Williams 
College  with  no  appreciation  of  themselves,  and  a  value  orienta- 
tion that  forces  them  to  reject  themselves,"  alleged  Dr.  James 
Turner,  chairman  of  the  African  Studies  Department  of  Cornell 
University  last  Friday. 

Dr.  Turner  addressed  the  problem  of  "Recruiting  and  Main- 
taining Black  Faculty  for  Traditional  White  Colleges."  assert- 
ing that  the  maintenance  of  black  faculty  and  staff  is  critical  to 
the  quality  of  the  educational  experience  of  black  college  youth. 

Turner  cited  the  results  of  a  tri-state  study  conducted  by  the 
Urban  League,  which  revealed  that  despite  a  movement  in  the 
seventies  towards  increasing  the  number  of  black  faculty, 
recently  the  trend  has  reversed. 

"Ninety-five  percent  of  all  the  professors  in  America  are 
white,  and  only  one  percent  of  all  full  professors  in  the  country 
are  black."  Turner  claimed,  adding  that  in  1977.  three-quarters 
of  those  white  male  professors  considered  were  granted  tenure, 
compared  to  only  half  of  their  black  counterparts. 

"Despite  affirmative  action,  minority  education  profession- 
als have  not  made  significant  gains,  "  he  said. 

Perceptible  exodus 

The  relative  absence  of  black  faculty  at  institutions  like 
Williams  has  t)ecome  of  particular  relevance  today,  maintained 
Turner,  because  of  the  perceptible  exodus  of  black  students 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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by  Grodzins 


The  Williams  Record 


Not  Yet  Begun  to  Fight 

Wake  up,  students. 

We're  letting  Winter  Study's  future  slip  into  the  often  unfriendly 
hands  of  faculty,  who  may  scrap  the  whole  thing.  The  Winter  Study 
Review  Committee's  Proposal  A  is  not  an  executive  fiat  ready  for 
rubber  stamping.  The  proposal  encountered  a  lot  of  opposition  and  little 
encouragement  at  last  Wednesday's  Faculty  Meeting,  indicating  that  a 
hard  struggle  is  ahead  to  gain  60  percent  support  by  April. 

The  propxjsal  is  not  perfect,  nor  set  in  stone.  Students  ought  to  voice 
their  opinions  on  the  Honors  grade  or  a  1^2  weel<  spring  break.  But  they 
should  also  realize  that  the  concessions  made  to  faculty  in  the  plan 
represent  Winter  Study's  best  chance  for  survival.  The  program  will  not 
endure  in  its  present  form.  For  this  reason  alone  we  should  support  the 
proposal  vigorously  and  loudly. 

We  support  it  for  another  reason:  it  will  result  in  a  stronger  Winter 
Study  for  all  of  us.  Through  more  careful  screening  and  evaluations, 
faculty  will  be  more  serious  about  their  courses.  The  exciting  P'reshman 
seminars  will  help  eliminate  students'  poor  attitudes  formed  in  fifth- 
choice  courses.  The  flexibility  of  the  present  program  will  be  main- 
tained in  upperclass  years.  Smaller  modifications  make  the  entire 
package  a  better  educational  opportunity  for  the  community. 

Students'  relative  silence  on  the  propo.sal  should  probably  be  inter- 
preted as  a  resounding  endorsement  on  a  campus  where  students  never 
speak  up  except  in  protest.  But  the  Faculty  is  likely  to  read  silence  as 
proof  that  we  do  not  care  about  Winter  Study. 

We  must  convince  our  professors  to  adopt  Proposal  A.  Students,  talk 
to  the  professors  you  know  well.  College  Council,  keep  the  lobbying 
effort  going.  The  battle  is  not  about  to  be  won. 
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Letter 


To  the  Editor: 

OK.  I  know  the  (iramniys  were  last 
week,  but.  ...  Ed  like  to  .hank  Steve 
Epstein.  Throughout  thi.s  campaign, 
Steve  demonstrated  a  sense  of  fair  play, 
decorum,  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  campus  issues;  qualities  which 
I'm  sorry  that  the  entire  student  body  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  fully  appreciate.  A 
gentleman  and  a  competitor,  even  in 
defeat,  it  was  an  honor  to  run  against 
him. 

I'd  like  to  thank  the  Record  for  their 
impartiality  throughout  the  election. 
The  influence  of  this  journal's  endorse- 
ment on  the  College  Council  elections  is 
immense,  so.  in  view  of  the  general 
excellence  of  all  the  candidates,  I'm 
happy  that  the  Record  chose  to  remain 
neutral. 


Finally,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  Student 
Body  for  their  expression  of  confidence 
in  my  ability  to  execute  the  duties  of  the 
vice-president  of  College  Council.  I  think 
I  can  speak  for  Stuart  Robinson,  John 
Small,  Patricia  Chaplin,  and  the  rest  of 
the  students  elected  last  week,  when  I 
say  that  we  shall  try  our  best  to  live  up  to 
your  expectations  and  be  deserving  of 
your  confidence. 

J.  Eric  Ward 

/•-»/.  \  nn(v:  I'hr  ReC'Ord  Editttrial  Board 
tlvt  idvd  tun  lo  t'luhtrst-  (..(..  f*r<-siiitntiol 
tatnliilnlr.s  this  yrnr  hvrausv  nt'ilhcr  can- 
diilntc  prvsvntvd  n  clear  statement  nf  the 
issues.  Tin-  Record  resenes  the  ri^ht  to 
endorse  tfunlified  eanilidales  for  an\  stu- 
dent ^(n-ernn\ent  ojfiee. 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK 

"//  there's  a  smile  on  my  face ^ 
It's  only  there  trying  to  fool 
the  public  ..." 

—William  ''Smokey'*  Robinson 
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Open  Mears 
to  everyone 

by  Claudia  Ranliine  '85 
Tracy  Dick  said  at  the  sexual  harass- 
ment panel  that  she  came  here  expecting 
some  things  and  demanding  others.  A 
small  percentage  of  the  student  body 
expect  and  demand  a  traditional  Black 
Student  Union.  Such  a  body  would  work 
toward  preservation  of  the  black  culture 
and  foster  communication  between  the 
races.    Within   this   small   percentage 
there  is  an  even  smaller  number  of  stu- 
dents who  not  only  expect  the  WBSU  to 
exist  in  its  traditional  sense,  but  also  to 
act  as  a  sanctuary.  These  people  of  late 
have  demanded  that  it  remain  as  such. 
The  term  sanctuary,  as  they  define  it, 
means  a  place  where  they  can  be  individ- 
uals among  people  as  opposed  to  a  black 
person    among    a    white    community. 
Though  each  of  us  would  like  to  think  he 
makes  no  distinctions  among  the  people 
with  whom  he  interacts,  there  are  many 
blacks  on  campus  who  are  repeatedly 
put  on  the  defensive,  made  uncomforta- 
ble or  subjected  to  ignorant,  subcons- 
ciously racist  remarks.  For  this  reason 
many  feel  they  need  a  sanctuary  where 
they  can  avoid  the  pressures  of  the  non- 
black  world. 

Simply  by  being  black,  all  blacks 
become  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Black  Experience.  Our  heritage  includes 
the  slave  trade  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, the  race  riots  of  the  60s  and  every 
overtly  or  covertly  racist  remark  made 
or  act  performed  here  at  Williams.  A 
number  of  blacks  feel  they  must  have  a 
place  where  they  can  interact  solely  with 
people  who  share  that  heritage,  people 
witli  whom  they  need  not  explain  them- 
selves but  merely  be. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Willi- 
ams when  separation  was  advantageous 
to  the  blacks  within  a  society  which  over- 
tly sanctioned  racism.  However,  at  pres- 
ent any  efforts  by  the  BSU  to  foster 
communication  between  the  races  can 
only  be  profitable  to  one  of  the  BSU's 
ultimate  purposes,  as  stated  In  its 
constitution— to  concern  itself  with  the 
curriculum  and  general  atmosphere  of 
Williams  College  and  to  make  it  more 
conducive  to  black  students  and  the 
black  community. 

During  the  discussion  groups  held  dur- 
ing the  commemoration  of  last  year's 
cross  burning,  those  people  who  were 
most  vocal  in  condemning  the  lack  of 
communication  between  the  races  on 
campus  have  been  most  adamant  about 
remaining  separate.  Though  I  share  the 
same  culture  with  these  people  I  do  not 
share  their  personal  experience  and  I  am 
in  no  position  to  Judge,  condemn,  or  jus- 
tify. However,  I  think  it  is  in  my  realm  to 
question  what  seems  to  be  a  blatant  con- 
flict between  what  they  say  should  be 
done  and  what  they  are  actually  doing. 
At  present  most  racism  stems  from 
ignorance,  and  the  only  way  to  overcome 
it  is  through  active  communication,  in 
conjunction  with  lectures  or  movies 
sponsored  by  the  BSU.  At  present  it  is 
easy  to  find  lectures,  classes,  or  movies 
dealing  with  black  issues,  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  non-black  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  events  formulated  and  discussed 
within  Mears  House.  The  only  way  to 
open  communication  is  to  give  those  few 
interested  non-blacks  (and  I  mean  few) 
the  chance  to  become  involved  in  such 
events. 

Though  opening  meetings  and  social 
events  within  Mears  House  would 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  those  persons 
who  believe  they  are  in  need  of  a  sanctu- 
ary, this  more  personal  interaction  with 
non-blacks  would  hopefully  begin  to  dis- 
sipate the  need  for  racial  shelters. 

Finally,  I  don't  believe  it  is  within  the 
authority  of  the  BSU  or  its  individual 
members  to  judge,  on  the  basis  of  his 
race,  the  sincerity  and  the  capability  of 
any  student  who  wishes  to  attend  its 
functions,  become  aware  of  its  causes 
and  perhaps  aid  in  the  fight  for  those 
causes. 
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Whites  and  blacks  need  to  talk 


by  Joi  Stlnson  '85 

On  Saturday  the  13th  of  February,  the  Williams  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  voted  to  decide  whether  the  social  functions  at 
Mears  house  should  be  open  to  the  Williams  campus,  and  if 
opened,  to  what  degree.  This  subject  has  been  a  source  of  strife 
In  the  BSU  In  years  past,  but  never  before  has  the  vocal  con- 
tingent favoring  the  opening  of  Mears  house  been  of  sufficient 
strength  that  the  leaders  of  the  BSU  felt  a  vote  was  needed  to 
settle  the  disagreement. 

Black  students  at  Williams  come  from  diverse  backgrounds; 
some  have  gone  to  mostly  white  prep  schools,  others  to  schools 
with  a  sizeable  percentage  of  minorities.  Among  this  conglo- 
meration are  those  who  are  used  to  functioning  In  a  predomi- 
nantly white  environment  apart  from  their  school  lives;  their 
adjustment  to  Williams  is  comparable  to  that  of  any  freshman. 
For  others  the  Williams  society  Is  unsettling.  The  BSU  Is  for 
them  a  haven,  a  sanctuary— a  remnant  of  that  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  and  a  place  free  from  the  pervasive  "white- 
ness" of  this  campus.  For  a  small  percentage  of  this  last  cate- 
fory ,  the  presence  of  a  non-Afro-American  in  Mears  House  Is  at 
times  disturbing.  In  deference  to  this  group  and  to  others  of  the 
black  community  who  wish  to  keep  Mears  House  closed  for 
historical  reasons  or  emotional  ties,  the  general  body  of  the 
BSU  voted  to  adopt  an  understanding  that  Mears  House  Is  a 
place  set  apart  for  black  congregation. 

In  the  past,  I  have  observed  that  Williams  students  either 
criticize  or  don't  believe  articles  In  the  Record  written  about 
the  BSU  or  the  black  community  at  Williams.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  is  due  to  the  BSU's  failure  to  present  a  good  image  to 
the  campus.  This  observation  may  be  true  and  Is  worth  exa- 
mining .  Not  only  BSU  members  but  all  of  us  may  need  a  little 
Introspection.  Those  who  are  concerned  or  upset  about  what 
they  perceive  as  the  policy  of  the  BSU,  or  what  they  perceive  as 
the  reasons  behind  policy  decisions,  should  also  take  the  time 
for  some  honest  self-evaluation. 

I  hope  each  of  us  will  check  to  see  if  there's  a  beam  In  his  own 
eyes  before  removing  the  sawdust  he  sees  In  the  eyes  of  others. 
Those  who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  white-black  rela- 
tions on  campus  (who  are  not  of  Afro-American  descent)  and 
are  dismayed,  disgusted,  or  confused  about  the  closed  nature 
of  the  BSU  do  have  a  means  of  changing  things.  First,  try  to 
gain  an  appreciation  of  "blackness."  Afro- American  Studies  is 
one  of  the  departments  at  Williams.  These  classes,  say  some  of 
their  students,  provide  an  atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  a 
gathering  of  the  BSU .  They  are  an  excellent  opportunity  for  one 


to  become  familiar  with  black  culture  and  black  opinions  of  the 
past,  through  the  readings,  and  of  the  present,  through  one's 
classmates.  Most  importantly,  they  are  a  means  of 
communication. 

The  leaders  of  the  BSU  feel  that  the  organization  is  attempt- 
ing to  communicate  with  the  campus  through  films,  events  and 
lectures.  The  attendance  by  non-blacks  has  not  been  Impres- 
sive. It  is  therefore  difficult  to  convince  the  coordinators  that 
there  are  concerned  people  on  campus. 

So  I  ask  you,  please,  to  show  you  care.  Talk  to  blacks  on 
campus  on  an  Intellectual  level  (the  BSU  Is  not  necessarily  the 
voice  for  all  blacks  on  campus).  Any  form  of  communication, 
whether  on  a  personal  or  a  group  level,  will  be  a  step  towards 
helping  to  solve  this  problem.  Although  the  present  paths  for 
communication  In  the  form  of  courses,  films  and  lectures  may 
seem  Inadequate  or  unsatisfactory,  I  hope  that  once  the  apathy 
on  campus  has  been  slightly  dispelled,  the  BSU  will  respond  by 
initiating  other  forums  for  Interaction. 


''Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  policy 
of  the  BSU  should  take  the  time  for  some 
self -evaluation. '' 


The  BSU's  purpose  as  delineated  In  Its  constitution  is  to  serve 
the  black  community  at  Williams  by  providing  an  ethnocentric 
orientation  and  a  group  consciousness  for  Its  memt>ers.  The 
BSU  Is  also  to  concern  Itself  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
College.  Part  of  the  BSU's  responsibility  Is  to  the  non-Afro- 
American  population,  particularly  to  those  who  have  a  desire 
to  be  actively  Involved  In  some  way.  But  can  one  honestly  say 
that  the  BSU  has  the  Impact  on  the  campus  and  the  black 
community  that  It  once  had? 

While  I  encourage  the  campus  to  show  It  cares,  I  also  encour- 
age the  leaders  of  the  BSU,  Its  members,  and  those  In  the 
administration  to  do  some  brainstorming  with  the  Intention  of 
reaching  the  campus  on  a  new  level  that  will  spark  Interest  (not 
just  curiosity)   and  provide  encouragement  for  those  who 
already  care. 


Racist  events  should  be  publicized 


by  Paul  Sabbah 

Saturday  February  6th  ...  A  crowd  of 
about  2(X)  civil  rights  activists  chanting 
"Fired  up— We  won't  take  It  anymore," 
began  a  160  mile  march  from  Carrollton, 
Alabama  to  the  state  Capitol  to  protest 
convictions  of  two  black  women  for  vote 
fraud  and  to  push  for  extension  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  Referring  to  the 
convictions  of  the  two  women,  who  were 
found  guilty  of  forging  the  signatures  of 
39  elderly  and  often  illiterate  blacks  onto 
absentee  ballots,  march  leader  Rev. 
Joseph  Lowery  emphasized  that  "what's 
happening  in  Pickens  County  ( Alabama ) 
is  symptomatic  of  what's  happening  in 
the  nation  when  we  think  of  not  extending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act." 

Tuesday  February  16  .  .  .  2000  people 
gather  in  front  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati administrative  building  to  pro- 
test the  lenient  sentencing  of  a  campus 
fraternity  which  held  what  black  stu- 
dents termed  a  racist  party.  Fraternity 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  (SAE)  had  earlier 
sponsored  its  second  annual  Martin 
Luther  King  Trash  Party.  In  advertising 
the  party,  SAE  published  a  list  of  items  to 
be  brought  to  the  party,  Including  a 
pimp,  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  outfit,  a  copy  of 
Ebony  magazine,  food  stamps,  and 
"your  father,  if  you  know  who  he  Is." 
University  officials  had  sentenced  SAE 
to  a  suspension  while  enlisting  it  to  per- 
form acts  of  community  service. 

"It  must  be  questioned  If  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  black  community  to 
support  and  attend  the  university," 
black  student  leader  Chris  Mack  told  the 
gathering. 

Friday  February  26th  .  .  .  About  250 
blacks  broke  up  a  demonstration  in  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  by  Ku  Klux  Klan  impe- 
rial wizard  Bill  Wilkinson  and  a  dozen 
followers,  snatching  off  their  hoods  and 


chasing  them  into  a  courthouse.  Chief 
Circuit  Judge  Cliff  Shepard  finally 
extends  "protective  custody"  to  Wilkin- 
son and  his  followers. 

In  the  isolated  Berkshire  hills,  we  often 
lose  touch  with  the  events  that  go  on 
around  us.  If  we  don't  see  the  T.V.  news 
because  we  are  at  dinner,  or  if  we  forget 
to  pick  up  a  paper  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  we 
tend  to  forget  that  there  is  much  more 
going  on  than  Joe  Templeton's  four  min- 
ute ABC  News  show  on  WCFM  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  For  instance,  we  can  look 
back  on  the  month  of  February  and  see 
that  it  has  been  replete  with  incidents  of 
racial  tension  the  civil  rights  activism, 
not  to  mention  the  Atlanta  murder  trial. 


I  choose  to  argue  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  campus  groups  to  (1),  prevent 
rumors  by  Informing  the  campus  of  sen- 
sitive Issues  that  have  campus-wide  con- 
cern, and  (2),  educate  the  campus  based 
upon  their  ideas.  More  specifically,  I 
maintain  that  in  order  to  educate  whites 
so  that  racism  can  eventually  die,  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  BSU  should  be  to  pub- 
licize events  like  those  mentioned. 

If  sheltered  students  from  upper  class 
suburbia  are  naive  enough  to  think  that 
racism  died  in  the  60's,  they  need  to  be 
shown  otherwise.  If  activists  give  up 
hope  because  they  feel  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  Is  dying,  they  need  to 
be  shown  otherwise. 


'if  sheltered  students  from  upper-class  suburbia  are 
naive  enough  to  think  racism  died  in  the  60  s,  they  need 
to  be  shown  otherwise." 


For  example,  earlier  in  the  month, 
Boston-area  students  organized  a  large 
anti-KKK  demonstration  in  Cambridge. 
And  these  are  just,  to  coin  a  rather  inap- 
propriate phrase,  the  highlights.  You 
can  be  sure  that  there  have  l)een  more. 
Yet  when  Williams  students  consider 
racial  issues,  they  tend  to  overlook  the 
vast  amount  of  activity  going  on  across 
the  nation,  and  instead  focus  upon  the 
myriad  of  rumors  and  Incomplete  Infor- 
mation that  accompanied  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  WBSU.  Can  you  blame 
people  for  falling  into  this  "trap?  "  Yes.  if 
you  argue  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  stu- 
dents to  be  aware  of  activity  not  just  cen- 
tered around  this  community,  and  the 
duty  of  students  to  realize,  from  very 
recent  experience,  not  to  form  judge- 
ments based  upon  rumors.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  alternative  argument. 


In  essence,  the  point  to  be  made  Is  that 
at  sheltered,  Isolated,  Williams  College, 
wp  tend  to  lose  touch  with  reality,  and  it 
is  up  to  organizations  like  the  BSU,  or  the 
Committee  Against  Militarism,  or 
WASH,  to  shake  us  from  our  compla- 
cency, and  tell  us  that  everything  isn't  all 
right.  We  may  have  lost  the  fervor  of  the 
60  s,  but  I  like  to  think  that  underneath 
grade  pressures,  career  choices  and 
l)eer,  a  social  conscience  sleeps,  needing 
only  to  be  wakened. 

Certainly  it's  easy  to  criticize,  and 
though  it-may  appear  to  some  that  this  is 
just  another  example  of  how  the  BSU 
gets  bad  press  on  these  pages,  we  should 
realize  that  my  criticism  Is  constructive 
in  its  intent.  Progressive  change  starts 
with  awareness:  help  us  to  achieve  that 
awareness  and  you  will  t>e  serving  the 
campus  as  well  as  yourselves. 
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BSU  draws  fire 


o    „  1  the   faculty    voted    In    1968   to 

Continued  from  Page  1  .-endorse   the   efforts    already 

One  freshman  agreed  that  at     being  made  by  the  Admissions 


that  particular  party,  no  non 
member  blacks  had  been  pres- 
ent, but  said  that  non-member 
blacks  frequently  do  attend 
WBSU  parties  in  spite  of  non- 
member  rules. 

Another  bone  of  contention  for 
some  freshmen  was  the  way  the 
vote  reaffirming  the  policy  of 
keeping  Mears  closed  to  non- 
members  was  enacted. 

"We  were  supposed  to  vote 
the  week  after  ( post-Winter  Stu- 


Office  to  'increase  the  number 
of  academically  qualified  black 
students  and  students  of  other 
racial  minorities.'  " 

In  1%9  part  of  Mears  House 
was  set  aside  for  a  student  cen- 
ter for  blacks.  "The  College  rec- 
ognizes that  there  would  be 
many  reasons  for  black  stu- 
dents to  feel  Isolated  at  Willi- 
ams,"  runs  the  statement. 

"The  rooms  in  Mears  were  set 
aside  as  a  place  for  black  stu- 


iRii  III!  nil 

A  Clearance  sale  at  the  House  of  Walsh  prompted  rumors  that  the  store  was  going  out  of  business.  Two 
Williamstown  entrepreneurs  stepped  in  at  the  last  minute  to  buy  the  shop  and  continue  the  Willlamstown 
tradition. 

House  of  Walsh  survives 


dy)  vacation,  "alleged  one  fresh-     dents  to  meet  and  to  carry  on 


by  Sara  R.  Gross 

Two  entrepreneurs  revived  the  failing  House  of 
Walsh  last  week,  refuting  rumors  of  bankruptcy 
fostered  by  the  store's  recent  half-price  sale  of  ail 
Its  merchandise. 

Jim  Hunter  and  Norman  Spaulding  purchased 
Kerry  Walsh's  share  of  the  store  last  Tuesday  and 
will  assume  management  this  week. 

Hunter  attributed  the  store's  business  woes  to 
its  high  prices  and  its  adherence  to  "basic  tradi- 
tional high  quality"  clothing. 

Hunter  said  he  intends  to  expand  the  women's 
department  and  add  a  selection  of  moderately 
priced,  high  quality  merchandise.  "High  quality 
does  not  necessarily  mean  high  price."  Hunter 
insisted,  adding,  however,  that  the  House  of 
Walsh  will  never  become  a  discount  emporium. 

Black  faculty  needed 


.Answer  to  Brooks  Brothers 

Hunter  expects  the  store  to  "change  enough  to 
attract  business"  while  maintaining  Its  conserva- 
tiveness.  The  House  of  Walsh  is,  according  to 
Hunter,  "a  small  town's  answer  to  Brooks  Broth- 
ers, a  place  to  buy  a  really  nice  sports  coat,  or  a 
good  suit." 

The  House  of  Walsh  has  operated  in  William- 
stown for  55  years.  Hunter,  who  has  lived  here  for 
30  of  those  years,  recalled  that  both  students  and 
townspeople  patronized  the  store  regularly  in  the 
past. 

A  "core"  of  townspeople  has  always  supported 
the  shop,  explained  Hunter,  but  "Williams  stu- 
dents no  longer  buy  all  of  their  stuff  here." 

He  added  that  the  store  receives  orders  from  a 
substantial  number  of  alumni  across  the  country 
who  purchase  everything  from  purple  cow  shirts 
to  items  which  could  be  found  locally. 


Contini/ed  from  Page  1 
from  traditionally  black  col- 
leges to  traditionally  white 
ones.  According  to  Turner,  only 
one  quarter  of  all  black  college 
youth  attends  the  nation's  black 
colleges,  and  that  percentage  is 
diminishing  yearly. 

The  combination  of  an  Influx 
of  black  students  and  a  dearth  of 
black  teachers  and  mentors  is  a 
dangerous  one,  in  that  black  stu- 
dents will  necessarily  be  denied 
an  education  which  embraces 
the  contributions  of  black  cul- 
ture, he  contended. 
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"Institutions  like  these  are 
dedicated  to  looking  at  human 
knowledge  through  the  prism  of 
understanding  of  people  of 
European  ancestry,"  Turner 
declared,  "and  I  think  it  Is  a 
serious  distortion  of  knowledge 
when  one  group  decides  what  Is 
or  isn't  worthwhile." 

Turner  alluded  to  the  "one- 
sidedness"  of  the  curriculum  of 
Williams  and  other  similar 
institutions,  and  attributed  this 
characteristic  to  the  lack  of  a 
multi-racial  faculty. 

Why  not  Langston  Hughes? 

"We  study  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
but  why  not  Langston  Hughes? 
Is  there  anyone  here  prepared 
to  teach  a  course  on  the  philoso- 
phical contribution  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King?"  questioned 
Turner.  "Will  the  curriculum 
continue  to  perpetuate  the 
mythical  ideas  that  have  been 
prominent  in  American 
education?" 

While  affirming   the  need 


for  greater  numbers  of  black 
faculty  and  staff  on  the  nation's 
college  campuses.  Turner 
maintained  that  the  situation 
was  somewhat  paradoxical,  in 
that  "the  o\'er whelming 
number  of  black  faculty  and 
staff  in  white  institutions  report 
that  they  are  unhappy." 

"There  are  strong  feelings 
of  isolation  because  there  is  no 
black  community,  so  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hold  them,"  he  added. 

Turner  predicted  that  a 
solution  could  only  result  from  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
black  students  and  faculty,  and 
greater  opportunities  for  black 
faculty  members  to  participate 
in  decision-making. 

Turner  concluded  his  lec- 
ture by  charging  the  BSU  with 
ensuring  that  more  black 
faculty  be  recruited  and  hired. 

"This  is  rightfully  an  issue 
that  is  close  to  you.  and  it  is  a 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure 
how  humane  and  hospitable 
your  institution  is  to  blacks,"  he 
said. 


man  who  wished  to  remain 
unnamed.  "But  they  waited  for 
Alumni  Weekend  (Feb.  13-14) 
and  then  underhandedly 
announced  that  nothing  in  the 
(WBSU)  constitution  said  that 
alumni  couldn't  vote.  But  we 
voted  not  to  allow  alumni  to 
vote." 

He  claimed  that  the  voting 
was  a  hurried  hand  vote  and 
that  voters  were  affected  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  alumni 
present  who  wanted  to  retain 
the  policy.  Furthermore,  he 
said,  the  fact  that  everyone 
could  see  how  each  person  voted 
affected  the  vote. 

The  freshman  called  the  non- 
member  policy  a  "hypocrisy," 
saying  that  black  non-members 
frequently  attend  closed  par- 
ties, and  "nothing  is  said 
because  they  are  black,  but  the 
parties  are  still  off-limits  to 
whites." 

"Because  of   moral   convic- 
tions," he  said,  "I  don't  support 
a  group  that  has  what  I  call  a 
racist   policy.   However,   I   do 
think  the  WBSU  serves  its  pur- 
pose as  a  black  political  group." 
College    policy    underscores 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
an  all-black  organization  at  Wil- 
liams. According  to  a  written 
statement   by  Dean  O'Connor, 


social,  cultural  and  educational 
programs  of  special  interest  to 
them.  In  addition,  black  stu- 
dents were  encouraged  to 
organize  and  present  for  the 
whole  College  community  pro- 
grams, speakers,  films,  con- 
certs which  would  expose 
everyone  to  the  black  cultural 
heritage." 

The  Provost  thus  pays  $12,000 
a  year  to  the  WBSU,  over  97  per- 
cent of  which  goes  to  help  spon- 
sor campus-wide  lectures, 
publications,  and  other  events! 
No  dues  are  required,  according 
to  O'Connor.  The  Provost  also 
funds  the  Christian  Fellowship, 
the  Jewish  Association,  and  the 
Newman  Association. 

O'Connor  likened  the  WBSU 
closed-member  functions  to  the 
Jewish  Association's  occasional 
closed-member  brunches,  but 
warned,  "Once  a  function  Is 
opened  to  non-members,  the 
guests  can't  be  color-coded." 

O'Connor  also  noted  that, 
officially,  anyone  attending  the 
College  Is  allowed  to  enter 
a  campus  building  •  Mears, 
which  falls  into  this  category, 
should  be  open  to  all  students 
under  this  rule. 

The  WBSU  declined  to  com- 
ment Sunday,  issuing  only  Its 
single  statement. 


PARCEL  SERVICE  118WaterSt., 
10  am  -  2   pm,   Monday-Friday 
Phone  458-8157. 

THEATER  TRIP  TO  THE  US  S.R. 
April  9  to  19th,  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  Five  performances: 
opera,  ballet,  circus  Plus  daily 
sightseeing  and  more  $999, 
includes  all  Karl  Rodman,  12 
Orchard  Heights,  New  Paltz,  NY 
12561    Tel.  (914)  255-1955. 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MOM!  Only 
you  could  have  had  me! 
Every  Monday  morning  from  7:30 
A.M.— Fandrick  Dunn  pours  forth 
knowledge  on  the  Jay  Ward 
Show.  WCFM-92 
"He  raced  about,  brandishing  a 
sabre  and  taking  swipes  at  every- 
thing near  him.  It  absolutely 
ruined  the  Bar-Mitzvah." 

Eric  Pomerance 
March,  1983 


MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Mors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

.^_^  458-5441 


BEER  SPECIAL 

High  End 

Heineken  Beer  15.99/case 

Low  End 

Wiedemann  Beer  12  oz.  NR  5.99/case 

"The  Breakfast  of  Champions" 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


McClelland's  Stationery  and  Office  Products 

Hallmark  Cards 
Crane  and  Eaton  Stationery 
School  Supplies 
Art  Supplies 


36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 
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Federal 
college  aid 
plummets 


by  Paul  Van  Bloem  and 
Brett  McDonnell 

Massive  cuts  in  federal  stu- 
dent aid  highlight  the  Reagan 
Administration's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  recommendations. 

Williams  Director  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  Phil  Wick  explained. 
"Secretary  of  Education  Ter- 
rell Bell  has  said  that  higher 
education  was  not  a  federal 
responsibility  . .  .We're  seeing  a 
180-degree  turnaround  from  the 
federal  commitment  to  educa- 
tion of  past  years." 

Wick  outlined  the  projected 
cuts  in  federal  programs,  which 
constitute  13  percent  of  Willi- 
iams'  total  aid  to  its  550  financial 
aid  students: 

•  Pell  Grants— This  program, 
designed  for  low-income  stu- 
dents, would  be  cut  40  percent 
under  Reagan.  He  would  reduce 
the  current  maximum  award  of 
$1800  a  year  to  $1400  and  lower 
the  eligibility  ceiling.  About  250 
Williams  students  received  Pell 
Grants  this  year. 

•  SEOG  and  NDSL—  The  Sup- 
plemental Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  and  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  programs 
would  be  completely  dis- 
mantled under  Reagan. 

Wick  pointed  out  that  "Willi- 
ams has  continued  to  use  the 
NDSL  and  SEOG  programs  to 
aid  particularly  hard-pressed 
students."  This  year,  about  100 
students  collected  $100,000  in 
SEOG  grants. 

NDSL  loans  carry  a  three  per- 
cent interest  rate  and  a  ten-year 
payback  period.  Currently  80 
students  hold  NDSL's. 

Williams  has  a  five  to  six  per- 
cent default  rate  on  NDSL's, 
according  to  Wick,  as  compared 
to  a  national  rate  of  18  percent. 
"We've  really  sharpened  up  our 
collection  process,"  he  noted. 

•  Work  Study— Funds  for 
campus  jobs  would  drop  by  30 
percent,  eliminating  250,000  stu- 
dent positions  nationwide.  Fed- 
eral work  study  funds  account 
for  40  percent  of  the  $450,000  Wil- 
liams spends  on  student 
employment. 

Eighty-five  to  90' <  of  financial 
aid  students  hold  campus 
jobs.  "The  College  will  use 
funds  from  Its  general  budget  to 
make  up  for  federal  work-study 
cuts,  "  assured  Wick. 

"The  College  Is  really  com 
mltted  to  a  student  employment 
program,"  Wick  said.  "Jobs 
have  to  be  done.  If  students 
aren't  hired  we  have  to  bring  In 
higher-paid  workers  from  the 
outside." 


STATE  &  OTHER  OUTSIDE 


GSL 


FINANCIAL  AID  INCOME 


by  Paul  Van  Bloem 

No  one  In  the  Financial  Aid 
office  Is  pleased  with  the 
recently  proposed  Federal 
budget  cuts  in  educational 
grant  programs,  but  this  dis- 
may pales  beside  the  concern 
felt  for  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  (GSL)  program. 

This  year,  two-thirds  of  the 
Williams  student  body 
obtained  loans  under  the  GSL 
program.  These  loans  amount 
to  a  staggering  20'.^  of  all  the 
College's  tuition  income, 
according  to  P^inancial  Aid 
Director  Phil  Wick. 

More  than  half  of  the  1300 
students  who  obtained  GSL 
loans  for  this  school  year 
receive  no  Williams  aid  of  any 
kind.  While  financial  aid  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  obtain 
such  loans,  until  recently  it 
was  possible  for  any  student  to 
borrow  up  to  $2,500. 

New  regulations  require 
that  families  with  incomes 
ovei'  $30, (XK)  must  pass  a  needs 
test  to  obtain  a  loan.  Along 
with  several  other  restric- 
tions, this  means  that  essen- 
tially only  financial  aid 
students  will  be  eligible  for 
these  loans. 

Even  more  restrictions  are 
In  the  works  to  further  limit 
the  program.  These  include 
barring  GSL  loans  to  graduate 
students,  increasing  the  inter- 
est rate  to  market  levels  two 
years  after  graduation,   and 


requiring  'demonstrated 
financial  need'.  It  is  these  pro- 
posed restrictions  that  worry 
the  Financial  Aid  office,  said 
Phi!  Wick  of  Financial  Aid. 

It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  lack  of  an  Income  limit 
has  led  the  abuses  of  the  pro- 
gram. "Reports  of  the  abuses 
have  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated." claimed  Wick,  "but  the 
system  has  encouraged  those 
abuses  that  occur." 

The  loans  made  under  the 
program  carry  no  interest 
until  after  graduation,  when 
the  rate  is  9' r  (7'r  for  older 
loans). 

For  the  1982-83  school  year, 
financial  aid  students  are  each 
expected  to  borrow  $1750 
before  receiving  any  grant  aid 
from  the  College.  While  Wick 
does  not  foresee  serious  prob- 
lems developing  immediately, 
he  points  out  that  the  new 
forms  will  take  longer  to  fill 
out,  and  longer  to  process, 
thus  making  the  process  a 
more  difficult  one. 

Comptroller  Robert  Ge- 
wecke  predicted  that  middle- 
income  students  who  do  not 
qualify  for  financial  aid  will 
still  obtain  GSL's.  since  Willi- 
ams is  a  high-cost  college. 

On  the  horizon,  he  sees  the 
new  Massachusetts  Loan  Pro- 
gram as  a  possible  route  for 
those  seeking  loans  who  are 
not  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  GSL  program. 


Aid-blind  admission 


by  Peter  Nicholas 

C  college  admis- 
sions officers  reaf- 
firmed the  Wil- 
liams policy  of  ald- 
bllnd  admissions  despite 
Reagan  administration  cut- 
backs In  federal  student  aid. 
Wesleyan  University  an- 
nounced that  It  would  abandon 
its  aid-blind  policy  for  the 
Incoming  class  of  1986,  open- 
ing the  way  for  other  New  Eng- 
land schools  to  follow  suit. 

Ald-bllnd  admissions.  In 
which  applicants  are  selected 
regardless  of  their  financial 
standing,  Is  the  traditional 
Williams  policy.  College  offi- 
cials have  made  no  promises 
beyond  the  1982-83  year,  leav- 
ing the  Wesleyan  approach  as 
a  distinct  possibility  for  com- 
ing years. 

Under  Wesleyan's  new  pol- 
icy, an  Initial  list  of  applicants 
for  the  class  of  1986  will  be 
drawn  up,  with  acceptances 
based  solely  on  merit.  If  the 
financial  needs  of  this  group 
prove  "untolerably"  high— 
that  Is,  requiring  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  university's 
Education  and  General 
Expenditures  budget- 
students  requiring  financial 
aid  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  will 
be  rejected  and  replaced  by 
students  on  the  waiting  list 
who  can  afford  the  full  tuition. 
Not  over  the  barrel 
Williams  Director  of  Admis- 
sions Phil  Smith  cited  the  Col- 
lege's prudent  management, 
the  generosity  of  alumni  and 
the  comparatively  low 
dependence  on  federal  funds 
as  reasons  for  continuing  the 
aid  blind  admissions. 

"Wesleyan  was  much  more 
heavily  committed  to  federal 
funds  than  we  are,  and  Har- 


"I  hope  that  Williams  students 

could  see  beyond  thennselves. .  What 

kind  of  image  would  Williams  have 

for  future  students? 

It  may  no  longer  be  perceived  as  a 

viable  alternative  for  the  large 

middle  class." 

Director  of  Financial  Aid, 

Phil  Wick 


it  last? 
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vard  has  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  financial  aid 
students  than  we  do.  We  are 
not  over  the  barrel  with  fed- 
eral money,"  he  explained. 

Eight  percent  of  Wesleyan's 
operating  budget  goes  Into 
scholarships  now,  and  this  fig- 
ure Is  expected  to  rise  to  15 
percent  If  current  admissions 
policy  is  maintained.  Willi- 
ams, on  the  other  hand,  puts 
only  three  percent  of  Its  oper- 
ating budget  into  aid. 

J.  Hodge  Markgraf,  College 
Provost,  assured  that  the  gen- 
eral operations  budget,  pro- 
jected at  $24,909,000  for 
1982-83,  can  absorb  the  addi- 
tional $190,000  In  federal  aid 
Williams  will  lose. 

"It  will  place  another  strain 
on  our  budget  which  will  force 
us  to  delay  or  reduce  our  sup- 
port of  other  programs  that 
have  competing  claims  on  our 


resources,"  he  warned, 
adding  that  "after  paying  our 
faculty  and  staff,  financial  aid 
is  the  most  important  aspect  of 
our  budgetary  considera- 
tions." 


Increase  tuition  23%? 

Smith  added,  "If  you  have  a 
situation  where  you  have  to 
Increase  tuition  25  percent  a 
year  rather  than  15  percent  to 
remain  aid  blind,  you  are 
essentially  asking  the  families 
that  can  afford  to  pay  to  sub- 
sidize those  who  cannot.  How 
far  can  you  go  with  this?" 

The  "Williams  In  the  Eight- 
ies" report  supports  an  aid- 
blind  admissions  procedure, 
stating,  "We  believe  Williams 
should  continue  to  admit  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  their 
promise  and  their  ability  to 
benefit  from  and  contribute  to 


the  life  of  the  College  .  . .  .Spe- 
cial efforts  will  be  needed  to 
keep  students  from  low-  and 
middle- Inco'hie  families  in  the 
applicant  pool.  " 

Encouraging  low-income 
students  to  apply  to  Williams 
may  become  difficult  In  future 
years,  according  to  Smith. 

"If  students  hear  that  Wes- 
leyan, and  possibly  Brown,  is 
going  off  aid-blind,  combined 
with  the  federal  cuts  and  the 
tuition  Increases,  a  mind-set  Is 
created  where  students  are 
scared  off  from  applying  to 
any  expensive  school.  Includ- 
ing Williams,"  he  predicted. 

Smith  suggested  that  Willi- 
ams win  have  to  assure  low- 
income  students  that  the 
College  can  meet  their  finan- 
cial needs. 
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Soc.  Sec.  aid  frozen 

Under  legislation  passed  last  year,  students  curren  'y  receiving 
Social  Security  checks  because  of  the  death  or  disableniont  of  a 
parent  are  in  for  a  surprise  this  summer.  Instead  of  a  check,  they 
will  receive  a  notice  explaining  that  the  Social  Security  Student 
Program  is  being  phased  out. 

Specifically,  student  checks  have  been  frozen  at  their  August  1981 
level.  Students  will  receive  no  cost-of-living  increases,  will  receive 
no  checks  for  May  through  August  and  will  have  their  monthly 
amounts  reduced  by  25  percent  ever>'  summer  until  they  graduate. 

For  example,  someone  who  received  $200  every  month  in  1981 
received  $2400  for  the  year.  This  year  he  will  receive  nothing  for  the 
months  May-August,  and  will  get  $150  starting  next  September. 
This  translates  to  $1200  for  the  1982-83  school  year. 

Since  students  not  enrolled  full  time  by  May  1982  will  not  receive 
checks  at  all,  the  entire  program  will  be  phased  out  by  1986. 

Early  enrollment 

The  rather  complicated  system  of  cuts  produced  several  odd 
results.  A  number  of  high  school  seniors  have  enrolled  in  college  a 
semester  early  in  order  to  qualify  for  benefits  during  their  normal 
college  career. 

Students  who  took  last  semester  off,  and  so  received  no  check  last 
August,  will  lose  their  benefits:  the  Social  Security  Administration 
decided  that  anyone  who  did  not  receive  a  check  last  August  is  not 
entitled  to  one  next  year. 

While  the  number  of  students  at  Williams  receiving  Social  Secur- 
ity checks  is  not  high  (approximately  100,  half  of  whom  are  on 
Financial  Aid),  the  amount  they  stand  to  lose  is  sizeable:  about 
$50,000  next  year. 

Installment  tuition  in  '82 


Tuition  installment  payments 
will  help  to  ease  the  cash  flow 
impact  of  tuition  on  parents 
next  year,  according  to  College 
Comptroller  Robert  Gewecke. 

"We've  become  very  con- 
cerned with  family  financial 
planning  options."  explained 
Financial  Aid  Director  Phil 
Wick.  "The  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program  offers  the  most 
flexibility.  If  that  rug  is  pulled, 
where  do  families  of  non- 
financial  aid  students  go?" 

Tuition  is  now  paid  in  two 
lump  sums,  one  due  August  15, 
the  other  January  15.  "Some 
parents  find  if  difficult  to  come 
up  with  that  much  money  on 
those    two    days,"    Gewecke 


noted. 

Under  the  new  plan,  parents 
would  pay  10  equal  monthly 
installments  based  on  their 
share  of  tuition  costs.  The  first 
installment  would  be  due  June 
15. 

Private  companies  have 
offered  installment  plans  in 
past  years,  but  with  interest 
charges.  Williams  will  charge 
no  interest. 

Gewecke  explained,  "We 
decided  it  was  a  good  time  to  set 
it  up  ourselves."  About  70  par- 
ents used  the  private  install- 
ment plans  this  year. 

A  pamphlet  explaining  the  in- 
stallment program  will  be  sent 
to  all  parents  in  the  spring. 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselli 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Specializing  in  contact  lenses  and 
students'  visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020  —  663-5845 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film/info    -    March    8,    4:00    p.m., 
Interviews    -    March    9,    9-5:00, 
Office    of   Career    Counseling. 
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The  newly  created  Massachu- 
setts College  Student  Loan 
authority  will  lend  Williams  as 
much  as  five  million  dollars  for 
student  loans,  according  to 
President  John  Chandler. 

The  Authority  will  Issue  tax 
exempt  bonds  whose  revenues 
will  be  used  for  loans  by  Massa- 
chusetts colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Participating  colleges  will 
put  up  collateral,  usually  build- 
ings or  bank  credit  from  endow- 
ments, to  secure  the  bonds. 

Chandler,  as  president  of  the 
Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities 
( AICUM ) ,  played  a  large  role  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

"The  leaders  in  the  legisla- 
ture were  very  cooperative,  and 
so  was  the  governor,  because  it 
doesn't  cost  the  taxpayers  any- 
thing at  all,"  Chandler 
remarked.  "The  expenses  of  the 
Authority  are  paid  for  by  the 
bond  revenues  .  . .  There's  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  overhead  that's 
taken  out  of  the  revenue  they 
raise." 

Williams  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined how  much  it  will  borrow 
from  the  Authority,  although 
Chandler  predicted,  "It  could 
be  as  much  as  five  million  dol- 
lars in  time." 

"It's  a  question  of  deciding 
how  much  we  would  want  to  go 
into  the  market  for-whether  we 
would  try  to  raise  enough 
money  for  next  year's  loan 
needs  or  whether  we  would  want 
to  make  a  bigger  issue  and  get 
money  to  suffice  for  needs  for  a 
number  of  years,"  Chandler 
noted. 
College    Treasurer    William 


Reed  said  the  College  Is  waiting 
for    Instructions    from    the 
Authority.   "We  can't  do  anv 
thing  until  the  commission  sets 
guidelines."  he  explained 

Both  Chandler  and  Reed 
affirmed  that  Authority  money 
would  go  into  the  new  Parent 
Loan  Program  (PLP).  which 
lends  up  to  $7500  per  year  at  12 
percent  Interest  with  a  two  year 
repayment  period  for  each  year 
of  borrowing. 

"The  advantage  in  using 
money    from    the   Authority 

would  be  that  there  is  a  financial 
sacrifice  in  using  endowment 
money.  If  we  could  get,  let's 
say,  15  or  16  percent  on  invest- 
ing the  endowment  in  various 
markets,  and  we're  loaning  the 
money  to  parents  at  12  percent 
we're  sacrificing  3  or  4  points,"' 
Chandler  argued. 

In  this  first  year  of  the  PLP 
160    parents    borrowed    about 
$400,000,   according   to  Comp- 
troller  Robert  Gewecke,  who 
expects  even  more  next  year. 

"We  may  have  to  institute  an 
income  cut-off  next  year  at  the 
$100,000  (parental  income) 
level."  Gewecke  forecast. 

Reed  predicted  h  owever,  that 
if  Loan  Authority  money  was 
put  into  the  PLP,  "perhaps  it 
would  mean  lower  interest  rates 
and  no  income  ceiling." 

The  College  met  with  few 
problems  during  the  first  year 
of  the  PLP.  said  Gewecke.  The 
Knight  Insurance  Agency  of 
Boston  computes  interest  and 
bills  parents  in  the  program  for 
a  "very,  very  small  fee,  about 
$12  per  loan,"  commented 
Gewecke. 

"Every  month  they  send  me  a 
list  of  delinquent  payments,"  he 
continued.  "Only  one  or  two 
people  have  gotten  into  the 
three  months  late  group." 

The  College  would  not  act 
until  a  payment  is  four  months 
overdue.  "We  already  have  an 
office  set  up  for  loan  collec- 
tions," Gewecke  noted. 

Another  potential  problem 
may  occur  when  tuition  receipts 
fall  short  by  the  amount  of  par- 
ent loans,  $400,000  this  year. 
"Up  to  now  that  Is  not  a  cash 
flow  problem  "  assured 
Gewecke. 
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Williams  financial  aid  in  the  'SO's:  an  uncertain  future 


College  President  John  Chandler 
outlined  /lis  view  of  the  Federal 
hiidget  ruts  and  forecast  If  illiams' 
financial  aid  future  in  an  inter- 
view last  week  ivith  RECORD  edi- 
tors Sara  Ferris  and  Steve  Farley. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  Williams 
coming  out  in  the  Federal 
budget  cuts? 

A:  We're  assuming  that  for 
next  year  there'll  be  about  a  35 
percent  cut  in  various  Federal 
programs  .  .  .  Williams,  by 
virtue  of  not  having  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  most  other  colleges  in 
getting  Federal  money  in  the 
first  place,  is  not  going  to  suffer 
as  much.  There's  a  kind  of  inter- 
esting irony  in  all  that.  A  few 
years  ago,  we  were  very  disap- 
pointed we  weren't  doing  better, 
but  now  it  means  we're  not  hurt 
as  badly. 

Q:  Do  you  see  other  financial 
aid  programs  such  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Loan  Authority  that 
could  be  set  up?  There  seems  to 
be  a  trend  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  more  col- 
lege-based programs. 

A:  I  have  an  idea  that  in  the 
country  at  large,  banks,  insu- 
rance   companies,    and   other 


sources  of  private  capital  may 
well  become  interested  in  col- 
leges. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
banks  and  insurance  companies 
have  already  expressed  interest 
in  lending  money  to  colleges  for 
loan  funds.  But  there's  a  worry 
in  that  because,  after  all,  having 
to  pay  off  loans  can  be  an  over- 
whelming burden  to  students 
and  their  families. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
the  strategy  will  be  to  try  to 
increase  the  direct  scholarship 
grants  from  the  state.  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  very  poor  record 
in  that  respect.  Let  me  give  you 
a  practical  illustration.  Willi- 
ams gets  something  like  $70,000 
a  year  from  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  various  scholarship 
funds.  If  the  College  were 
located  a  few  miles  west  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  we'd  be  get- 
ting between  a  million  and  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars, 
because  the  state  of  New  York 
has  a  much  more  generous  pro- 
gram of  scholarships. 

Q:  Do  you  expect  Williams  to 
be  able  to  maintain  an  aid  blind 
admissions  policy? 


A.    Well,    for    the    Immediate 
future,  we  will  be  able  to,  but  I 


certainly  wouldn't  want  to 
make  any  assurance  that  in  the 
long  term  we  can.  I  don't  think 
there's  any  college  in  the  coun- 
try that  can  be  absolutely  sure 
of  that. 


"A  few  years  ago,  we 
were  disappointed  we 
weren't  doing 
better  .  .  ." 


There  are  more  and  more  col- 
leges and  universities  that  are 
using  scholarship  funds  to 
attract  academically  highly 
qualified  students  regardless  of 
their  need.  I  hoE)e  very  much 
that  Williams  and  Its  chief  com- 
petitors win  never  get  Into  that. 
If  that  should  happen,  that 
would  complicate  the  financial 
aid  picture,  and  I  think  also 
Increase  the  prospect  that  high 
quality  colleges  would  be 
attracting  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  wealthy  students  than 
Is  the  case  now.  That  would  be  a 
regressive  move  In  the  country 
at  large.  That's  what's  disturb- 
ing about  all  these  develop- 
ments—they could  add  up  to  a 


Class  of  '57  boosts  scholarships 


Scholarship  endowment  will  benefit  from  the 
entire  gift  of  this  year's  25th  reunion  class  as  a 
result  of  the  Development  Office's  Increasing 
emphasis  on  scholarship  fundralslng,  according 
to  Russell  Carpenter,  Associate  Director  of 
Development. 

The  class  of  1957  will  fund  "multiple"  two-year 
scholarships  for  students  entering  their  junior 
year.  The  grants  will  cover  all  Williams  direct  aid 
plus  half  of  the  loan  obligation. 

A  committee  of  eight  '57  alumni  will  select 
recipients  of  '57  Scholars  gifts  on  the  basis  of 
"accumulated  B  average,  but  also  demonstrated 
contribution  to  the  larger  Williams  community," 
according  to  a  class  fact  sheet. 

"Needless  to  say,  the  timing  for  this  particular 
class  gift  could  not  be  more  appropriate,"  com- 
mented Director  of  Financial  Aid  Phil  Wick. 

"They're  doing  this  with  our  encouragement," 
noted  President  John  Chandler,  "and  I  hope  other 
classes  will  come  along  and  do  the  same  thing 
with  their  class  gifts.  We  are  putting  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  raising  funds  for  scholarship 
endowment." 

"We  spend  it" 

Carpenter  outlined  how  Williams  raises  funds 
for  direct  aid  grants  to  students.  Restricted  gifts 


come  from  alumni  who  designate  them  for  finan- 
cial aid  purposes.  "The  year  we  get  It,  we  spend 
It,"  said  Carpenter. 

Restricted  endowment  funds  are  Invested  by 
the  College,  with  the  Interest  going  for  financial 
aid  grants. 

Restricted  alumni  gifts  amounted  to  $76,000  this 
year,  said  Carpenter,  while  aid  endowments 
came  to  $1.3  million.  These  funds  are  augmented 
with  unrestricted  gifts  and  endowment  Income 
from  the  general  operating  budget  to  attain  the 
current  Williams  grant  outlay  of  $1,351,000. 

Alumni  come  through 

Although  Williams  receives  some  grants  from 
foundations.  Carpenter  Is  not  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  of  private  funds  increasing  to  meet  fed- 
eral cutbacks  but  expects  the  alumni  to  come 
through. 

"Financial  aid  Is  a  favorite  purpose  for  the 
alumni  to  give  to.  They  feel  very  keenly  the 
importance  of  trying  to  provide  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion they  had  to  current  students."  he  explained. 

"It's  very  hard  to  predict  what  will  develop 
from  the  federal  cuts,"  he  concluded.  "Williams 
provides,  and  fortunately  we've  t)een  able  to  so 
far.  I  have  no  question  that  we  will  this  time." 
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At  the  Clip  Shop  we're  excited  about  the  coming  trends  for 
spring! 

Hair  will  be  making  a  splash  starting  right  now  and  continuing 
until  fall. 

Those  who  want  to  be  a  little  bit  dramatic,  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent will  find  what  they're  looking  for  at  the  Clip  Shop. 


retreat  from  a  national  commit- 
ment *o  the  education  of  poor 
people,  of  minorities,  and  of 
other  groups  who,  up  until 
World  War  II,  were  generally 
neglected.  Public  policy  didn't 
support  their  aspirations  for  a 
college  education. 

I  think  the  wonderful  thing 
about  American  higher  educa- 
tion Is  that  It  Is  the  most  accessi- 
ble, the  most  open  system  In  the 
world.  A  higher  proportion  of 
the  population  here  Is  educated 
at  the  university  level  than  In 
any  other  country  In  the  world, 
and  I  think  any  retreat  from 
that  goal  would  represent  a 
moral  defeat. 


".  .  .  but  now  we're 
not  hurt  as  badly." 


Q:  Could  you  estimate  the 
number  of  years  before  we  may 
have  to  go  off  aid-blind  admis- 
sions? 


A:  Well,  I  think  I  can  see  our 
way  clear  for  two  or  three  more 
years.    I    really   can't    see   it 


beyond  that,  l)ecause  there  are 
too  many  Imponderables.  There 
are  some  ponderables  too,  such 
as  the  drop  in  the  college-going 
population  and  what's  going  to 
happen  In  the  competition  for 
those  students.  There  are  some 
predictions  that  there  may  be  a 
fairly  massive  exodus  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector.  I 
don't  think  that's  really  going  to 
take  place,  although  there  may 
be  a  lot  of  shifting  over  from  the 
lower  quality  private  Institu- 
tions to  public  Institutions.  If  the 
college-going  public  becomes 
much  more  cost  conscious  than 
It  Is  now,  and  we  have  to  become 
much  more  restrained  In  the 
level  of  tuition  and  fees,  then 
that  may  have  something  to  say 
about  how  long  we  can  continue 
with  an  ald-bllnd  policy.  There 
are  simply  too  many  unknowns 
for  anylxxly  to  make  a  predic- 
tion for  certain. 


Q:  Have  you  decided  on  a  fig- 
ure for  the  raise  in  tuition  for 
next  year? 

A:  No.  We're  still  debating. 
I'm  pretty  sure  It's  not  going  to 
be  In  percentage  terms  as  high 
as  some  of  those  that  have  come 
out  In  the  15%  range.  I  hope  we'll 
know  In  a  few  days. 
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LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS 

Why  not  take  the  opportunity  to  study  in  London? 

A  wide  range  of  subjects  and  courses  is  available  in  Central  London  for 
students  of  the  social  sciences. 

Junior  year Postgraduate  Diplomas 

One-year  Master's  degrees Research 

Subjects  include  Accounting  and  Finance,  Actuarial  Science,  Anthro- 
pology, Business  Studies,  Econometrics,  Economics,  Economic  History, 
Geography,  Government,  Industrial  Relations,  International  History, 
International  Relations,  Law,  Management  Science,  Operational  Re- 
search, Philosophy,  Politics,  Population  Studies,  Social  Administration, 
Social  Work,  Sociology,  Social  Psychology  and  Statistical  and  Mathema- 
tical Sciences. 

Application  blanks  from: 
Admissions  Directorate,  L.S.E.,  Houghton  Street 

London  WC2A  2AE,  England 
Please  state  whether  junior  year  or  postgraduate. 
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Thousands  march  on  Capitol 


by  Peter  NieholaN 

"Reagan  says  cut  back,  we 
say  fight  back!  Stop  the 
blade,  fight  for  aid!  Legislate 
to  educate! ! " 

The  parallel  to  the  wave  of 
student  activism  and  political 
consciousness  that  marked 
the  1980's  is  irresistible: 
hundreds  of  students  chanting 
in  unison  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  demonstrators  cir- 
cling the  White  House  while 
police  paddy  wagons  and 
patrolmen  stand  by.  The 
issues  at  stake,  however,  have 
chang€»d. 

Five  thousand  students 
from  around  the  country, 
including  a  VVesleyan  conting 
ent  of  750.  descended  on 
Washington  yesterday  to  urge 
influential  legislators  to 
oppose  Reagan's  proposed 
financial  aid  cuts.  College 
Council  President  Freddy 
Nathan  "83.  Mark  White  "H-l 
and    Record    reporter    Peter 


Nicholas    '84    represented 
Williams. 

Sponsored  by  COPUS.  the 
nation-wide  Coalition  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Univer- 
sity Students,  the  event 
allowed  students  to  protest  the 
massive  cuts  and  to  target  the 
c  o  n  g  r  e  s  s  m  (^  n  who  are 
believed  to  support  the  Rea- 
gan program. 

Dallas  Martin.  Director  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Admin- 
istrators, warned  students 
that  some  members  of  Con- 
gress "are  against  the  notion 
that  there  should  be  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all .  . , 
who  actually  believe  that  the 
quality  of  education  at  these 
schools  would  be  better  if 
financial  aid  were  not  pro- 
vided to  needy  students." 

Martin  added  that  these  leg- 
islators may  be  pressured  into 
reversing  their  positions  if 
they  believe  students  arc  pre- 


pared to  vote  against  them. 
"There  are  many  congress 
men  who  won  their  seats  in  the 
'80  election  by  a  smaller  mar- 
gin than  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  didn't  vote,"  he 
asserted. 

Massachusetts  Senators 
Edward  Kennedy  and  Paul 
Tsongas  joined  Spt^aker  of  the 
House  Tip  O'Neill  and  Con 
gressman  Silvio  Conte  in 
opposing  the  cutbacks.  O'Neill 
cautioned,  however,  that  "the 
President  has  the  horses  in 
Congress  right  now  to  sustain 
a  veto,  even  if  we  do  oppose 
him  on  these  cuts." 

A  Kennedy  aide  urged  out 
of-state  students  at  Massachu 
setts  schools  to  pressure  their 
home  district  representatives. 

Tsongas  noted  that  the 
Administration  "does  not  view 
education  as  a  right,  but  a 
privilege  ...  but  if  Reagan 
thinks  education  is  expensive, 
try  ignorance!  " 


25  year  policy  reversed 


by  Peter  Nicholas 

The  Reagan  administration 
initiative  to  drastically  reduce 
government  aid  to  college  and 
graduate  students  undermines 
a  federal  commitment  to  higher 
education  that  has  endured  for 
the  past  quarter-century.  The 
magnitude  of  these  cuts  signals 
the  President's  intentions  quite 
clearly:  $2.2  billion  in  federal 
funds  will  be  lost  to  colleges 
next  year. 

Economic  elite 

Federal  money  is  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  financial  aid  pack- 
age colleges  offer  to  needy 
students,  and  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  proposed  budget 
cuts  is  not  so  easily  filled.  Wes- 
leyan's  recent  reversal  of  its 
"aid  blind  "  admissions  policy  is 
illustrative  of  the  predicament 
most  independent  colleges  and 
universities  will  now  face: 
heavily  dependent  on  federal 
funds  and  with  a  comparatively 
large  portion  of  its  student  bodv 
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on  financial  aid.  Wesleyan  will 
now  have  to  consiu^^r  an  appli- 
cant's ability  to  pay  the  $10,000* 
tuition  fee  as  a  criterion  for 
admission. 

The  Implications  of  this  are 
starkly  clear:  Qualified  low-and 
middle-income  candidates 
needing  financial  assistance 
may  well  be  rejected  in  favor  of 
otherwise  unqualified  upper 
class  students  who  can  afford  to 
pay.  Access  to  a  Wesleyan  edu- 
cation will  no  longer  be  equally 
available  to  all. 

VVesleyan's  quandary  is  by  no 
means  the  exception.  Other  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities, 
similarly  squeezed  by  the  fed- 
eral cuts,  are  currently  review- 
ing their  admissions  standards, 
and  additional  reversals  of  "aid 
blind"  policies  can  be  expected. 
At  Williams,  the  state  of 
affairs  is  less  odious.  The  con- 
sensus among  various  adminis- 
trators of  the  college  is  that  the 
school  is  in  good  enough  finan- 
cial shape  to  remain  "aid  blind" 
at  least  for  next  year,  and  no 
review  of  this  policy  has  as  yet 
been  planned. 

"Prudent  management." 
cited  by  the  administrators, 
may  be  one  reason  for  the 
school's    good    fortunes. 

For  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents here  who  are  not  receiv- 

Viewpoint 


ing  any  financial  aid.  these 
issues  may  appear  to  have  little 
pertinency.  But  we  all  have  a 
stake  in  ensuring  that  students 
from  low-  and  middle-income 
families  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  independent 
colleges. 

The  alternative  is  a  private 
school  system  that  serves  as  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  and  privi- 
lege rather  than  merit. 
"Social  safety  net" 
Reagan's  budget  for  1983  pro- 
poses additional  cuts  which  will 
be  reviewed  by  Congress  in  the 
next  few  months.  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte  has  told  Assistant 
to   President  Chandler  Judith 
Allen    that    as    the    ranking 
member  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  people  are  pressing 
him  to  oppose  the  cuts  but  are 
not  applying  the  same  pressure 
to  his  colleagues.  Writing  your 
congressman   to   express  con- 
cern with  the  magnitude  of  the 
financial  aid  cuts  is  a  vital  first 
step  in  ensuring  that  the  govern- 
ment   retains    its    traditional 
commitment  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Reagan  must  not  be  per- 
mitted   to    exclude    from    his 
acclaimed  "social  safety  net" 
the  "truly  needy"  pursuing  an 
independent    school   education 
that,  by  "aid  blind"  admissions 
standards,   they  have  earned. 
We  all  have  a  stake  in   this. 
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A  Lafayette  woman  student  is 
protesting  the  readmlssion 
on  a  limited  basis  of  a  man 
convicted  of  harassing  her. 

In  the  fall  of  1979  at  least  four  women 
' '  received  envelopes  containing  bags  of  a 
substance  thought  to  be  semen,"  said 
The  Lafayette.  They  were  also  sent  let- 
ters that  were  "obscene,  but  in  a  loving 
way,"  said  Leah  Figur  '82,  the  complain- 
ant. FIgur  and  others  began  to  get 
harassing  late-night  phone  calls  last 
spring. 

Figur  succeeded  in  tracing  the  calls 
this  fall  with  the  help  of  the  Easton,  Pa., 
Police.  A  man  was  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  two  counts  of  harassment  by 
communication.  He  was  fined  $500,  but 
was  not  subject  to  Lafayette  disciplinary 
action. 

Figur  complained  to  Dean  of  Students 
Herman  C.  Kasslah  of  the  man's  con- 
tinued presence  on  campus.  Kasslah 
investigated  the  case  and  suspended  the 
man  until  psychiatrists  recommended 
his  return. 

This  semester,  however,  Kasslah  told 
Figur  that  the  man  would  be  allowed  on 
campus  between  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  two 
days  a  week  to  attend  classes.  He  is  liv- 
ing at  home.  Pressure  on  President 
David  Ellis  by  the  man's  parents  had 
much  to  do  with  the  decision  to  "balance 
punishment  with  development"  by  read- 
mitting him,  Figur  said,  based  on  her 
conversation  with  Ellis. 

Lafayette  officials  would  not  comment 
on  sp)ecific  details  of  the  case  and  the 
man's  reinstatement  is  not  apparently 
being  reconsidered. 

Figur  feels  that  the  harasser's  pres- 
ence is  "continual  harassment,"  said 
The  Lafayette.  "I'm  scared  of  going  to 
my  mailbox  for  fear  I'll  bump  Into  him. 
It's  not  right  for  me  to  have  to  live  this 
way." 

Bowdoin  College 

Bowdoln  students'  abuse  of  their  tele- 
phone system  to  the  tune  of  $36,000  has 
led  to  a  New  England  Telephone  Investi- 
gation and  action  by  the  administration, 
according  to  the  Bowdoin  Orient. 

A  combination  of  an  antiquated  phone 
system,  additional  outside  lines  and  stu- 
dent Ingenuity  forced  New  England  Tele- 
phone to  bin  Bowdoin  for  students' 
untraceable  long  distance  calls.  The  col- 
lege paid  such  early  bills  as  one  of  $6.08  In 
January  of  1981,  but  has  returned  recent 
monthly  bills  of  about  $9,000  unpaid. 

NET  Is  considering  expensive  new 
equipment  to  combat  the  problem,  but  Is 
concentrating  on  catching  students 
responsible.  "We  want  the  Bowdoin 
administration  to  Inform  Its  students 
that  we  are  rightful  (sic)  by  the  state  of 
Maine  to  take  whatever  measures  are 
required."  said  company  spokesman 
John  MacKathron.  "This  may  necessar- 
ily mean  heavy  fines  or  Imprisonment." 
NET  requested  all  students'  home  phone 
numbers  from  Bowdoin,  but  the  college 
refused. 

"When  a  local  business  requests  that 
we  force  a  student  to  fulfill  a  debt  with 
them,"  said  Dean  of  Students  Wllhelm, 
"we  must  reply  that  the  responsibility 
rests  solely  with  the  student."  Wllhelm 
sent  a  notice  to  students  advising  them 
"to  reconsider  their  Irresponsible 
t>ehavlor." 

All  Over 

Early  signs  of  spring  appeared  on 
many  campuses— announcements  of 
hefty  increases  in  tuition  for  next  year. 
The  cost  of  a  year  at  Bates  will  go  up 
about  17';  to  $10,500.  Lafayette's  fees 
rose  17' c  as  well,  to  $9,580.  Mlddlebury 
was  also  consistent,  raising  Its  costs  16'  r 
to  $10,500.  The  price  of  a  year  at  Haver- 
ford  splraled  12';c,  to  $10,590. 


What^s  in  the  belfry? 


t 


Several  times  each  day  the  Williams  routine  of  friendly  chatter,  study- 
ing and  dining  is  Interrupted  by  the  tolling  of  the  bells  in  Thompson 
Memorial  Chapel.  As  the  tunes  sing  out  through  the  Purple  Valley  It  Is 
rare  that  an  individual  considers  their  origin.  Many  students  and  visi- 
tors to  Williams  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  College  actually  hires  employees 
whose  Jobs  are  to  ring  the  bells.  Surely,  they  ask.  In  this  sophisticated  day  are  not 
such  tasks  best  performed  by  computerized,  electronic  marvels?  While  their 
question  may  have  relevance  to  our  cities,  here  In  a  village  without  a  single  traffic 
light  what  could  be  more  natural  than  hand-rung  bells?  Indeed. 

But ,  who  is  it  that  rings  the  bells?  What  person  does  the  college  deem  qualified 
for  this  role?  Pondering  this  question,  my  fertile  Imagination  conjured  up  an 
Image  of  the  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame.  Aha.  a  clue! 

Alas,  my  careful  observation  of  the  salad  bar  In  Baxter  Hall  over  several 
dinners  revealed  no  such  grotesque  figure.  This  surveillance  was  not  without  Its 
risks.  Some  women  Interpreted  it  as  overaggresslve  blrd-dogglng.  Even  worse, 
my  questioning  of  an  Individual  whose  physiognomy,  althouifh  no  match  for 
Hugo's  monster,  was  rather  strange-looking,  netted  me  no  information,  but  rather 
nearly  a  fat  lip  as  the  young  man  seemed  to  resent  the  line  of  my  questioning. 
Consulting  official  circles  I  got  nowhere,  with  President  Chandler  saying,  "Do 
not  ask  by  whom  the  bell  is  tolled."  Faced  with  this  administrative  stone-walllng,  I 
embarked  on  a  dangerous  course.  One  night  as  the  bells  pounded  out  "Stairway  to 
Heaven"  Icrept  up  to  the  back  of  Thompson  Chapel.  Prying  open  the  rear  entrance 
I  advanced  cautiously  through  the  bowels  of  the  building.  Becoming  confused  in 
the  darkness  I  pushed  onward  along  the  narrow  winding  corridor.  At  last  I  came  to 
a  door.  As  the  music  swelled  to  a  crescendo.  I  tried  the  knob.  It  was  locked. 
The  mission  was  not  a  total  failure;  during  my  subsequent  talk  with  Dean 

O'Connor  I  was  told  that  Ted  Thompson  '85. 
Kate  Stalfort  '82  and  Patty  Teng  '82  are  responsible  for  the  ringing 
of  the  bells.  Thompson,  who  resembles  the  famous  Notre  Dame 
ding-dong  In  no  way,  later  conversed  with  me  over  the  phone. 
Although  Initially  disappointed  that    I  had  not  uncovered  some 
big  secret,  I  was  fascinated  by  Ted's  description  of  the   job. 
The  bells  are  rung  three  times  each  weekday,  at 
noon,  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing after  dinner,  as  well  as  on  special  occasions. 
They  are  tolled  by  means  of  a  pulley  system  acti- 
vated by  wooden  levers.  The  pulleys  cause  the 
clapper  within  each  heW  to  strike  against  the  station- 
ary bell,  producing  the  familiar  ringing  sound.  Ted 
explained  to  me  that  as  part  of  the  job  it  was  some- 
times necessar>'  to  climb  up  In  the  Chapel  to  repair 
the  bells.  Altogether.  It  sounded  like  an  interesting 
way  to  make  a  buck,  especially  considering  the 
"fringe  benefits,"  as  the  Chapel  tower  offers  one  of 
jJTToV  the  best  places  for  observing  the  campus. 


Berkshire  goes  New  Wave 


by  Stephanie  Connor 

If  on  Friday  you  said  to  your- 
self, "They're  playing  weird 
music  at  the  symphony  con- 
cert—I don't  want  to  hear 
that!"  then  you  missed  a  very  entertain- 
ing evening.  The  Berkshire  Symphony 
program  of  works,  all  of  which  were 
composed  within  the  last  century,  was 
lively  and  well  suited  to  the  talents  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  concert  began  with  Cesar 
Franck's  Symphony  in  d  minor,  com- 
posed between  1886  and  1888.  Although  it 
was  not  composed  along  strictly  classi- 
cal lines,  Franck  employed  a  "cyclical" 
technique.  In  which  themes  from  the  first 
and  second  movements  reappear  in  the 
third  movement. 

The  violins  began  the  performance 
with  some  rich  bowing  and  careful  obser- 
vation of  dynamic  contrasts  among  the 
different  themes.  The  tremolo  passages 
were  appropriately  unsettling,  although 
the  attack  of  the  descending  scale  pas- 


sages was  rather  overly  enthusiastic. 
The  cellos  played  especially  well  in  the 
opening  theme  of  the  third  movement, 
and  the  lower  strings  led  the  crescendos 
with  authority  throughout  the  piece. 

Although  the  Franck  Symphony  was  a 
more  challenging  piece  for  the  strings, 
the  other  instruments  had  their  solo  pas- 
sages. The  first  movement  was  graced 
by  a  lovely  French  horn  solo,  and  the 
brass  quartet  sections  of  the  third  move- 
ment were  also  smoothly  played. 

It  was  risky  to  leave  the  more  recent 
compositions,  which  both  date  from  1964. 
to  the  second  half  of  the  program,  but  it 
was  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
audience  increased  after  the 
intermission. 

The  Reverie  and  Rondo  by  Ulysses  S. 
Kay  was  replete  with  the  lyric  and  chro- 
matic elements  which  the  composer  had 
discussed  in  his  lecture  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Kay  considers  the  three  most 
important  qualities  of  his  works  to  be 
their  lyricism,  linearity  of  melody,  and 


UlytMt  S.  Kay  (foreground),  compoMr  of  on*  of  the  three  pieces  performed  by  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  last  Friday,  receives  recognition  from  the  audience.  (Farley) 


strong  rhythmic  definition.  The  opening 
measures  of  the  Reverie  fit  Kay's  des- 
cription of  "building  a  web  of  sound."  by 
using  a  "thick  harmonic  palette,"  a  mus- 
ical technique  which  he  compared  to  the 
use  of  'Impasto'  In  oil  painting.  Out  of  this 
harmonic  cloud  came  a  lyrical,  minor 
theme  played  In  unison  by  the  violins. 
The  Rondo,  In  contrast,  had  a  definitely 
'catchy'  rhythm.  Unusual  Instruments, 
such  as  the  triangle  and  gong,  were  used 
to  highlight  the  rhythm  In  each  section. 
The  ranges  of  double  bass  and  violin 
were  exploited;  texture  was  constantly 
changing  from  rich  to  streamlined  and 
back  again.  The  Reverie  and  Rondo  was 
short  but  clearly  enjoyed  by  the  audience 
and  the  performers. 

Homage  to  the  Queen  of  Tonga,  by 
Dominick  Argento,  was  both  difficult 
and  long  to  leave  as  the  final  work.  Rough 
edges  appeared  in  the  low  notes  of  the 
brass  and  in  the  pizzicato  timing  of  the 
strings.  The  woodwind  solos,  however, 
were  very  impressive.  The  flute  solo  in 
the  second  section  was  lightly  and  deli- 
cately played,  though  the  accompanying 
strings  threatened  to  mask  it  at  times. 
The  sonorous  oboe  and  vlrtuoslc  bassoon 
passages  which  followed  were  an  equal 
treat.  The  woodwind  trio  had  a  field  day 
with  the  trills  in  the  final  section.  Their 
Irrepressible  "chatter"  was  a  very 
amusing  contrast  to  the  brass  fan-fare  of 
"Rule  Brlttanlc." 

The  Berkshire  Symphony  proved  their 
ability  to  adapt  to  a  non-traditional  pro- 
gram, and  demonstrated  that  listening 
to  "serious  "  modern  music  Is  not  neces- 
sarily an  unpleasant  task.  It  was  a  great 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  works  of  two 
living  composers,  with  one  of  the  most 
respected  black  composers  in  America, 
Ulysses  S.  Kay.  present  at  the  perfor- 
mance. Most  of  the  audience  came  with 
no  preconceptions  of  how  the  pieces— not 
taken  from  the  traditional  stock  of  con- 
cert works— should  sound.  The  concert 
was  therefore  a  success  In  its  own  right. 
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sports 


March  2,  1 982 


March  2,  1982 


The  Williams  Record 


2  on  2  match-ups  big  on  campus 


While  both  hockey  and  bas- 
ketball teams  were  being 
blasted  out  of  the  playoff  picture 
this  weekend,  some  Williams 
athletes  did  have  success.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  they  were 
playing  other  Williams  athletes. 

The  Ephmen  and  women 
were  brought  together  by  beer, 
which  often  stimulates  competi- 
tion, but  seldom  of  the  athletic 
nature. 


$100  prize 

Specifically,  it  was  the  annual 
Miller  Beer  Two-on-Two  Bas- 
ketball tournament.  Players  in 
the    Co-ed    and    Men's    (the 
Women's  was  cancelled  due  to 
lack    of    entrants)    divisions 
squared  off  Saturday  morning 
to  vie  for  the  $100  in  scholarship 
money  awarded  to  the  winners. 
For  those  not  lucky  enough  to  go 
all  the  way,  T-shirts  were  pres- 
ented to  all  participants. 

In  a  see-saw  battle.  Tonv 
Toran  '85  and  Lori  Lewis  'S4 
vanquished  Jane  Parker  '83  and 
Sidney  Bridges  '83  to  capture 
the  17  team  co-ed  tournament. 
Toran  and  Lewis  built  up  an 
early  lead.  but.  following  the 
example  usually  set  b\  the  var- 
sity Ephmen,  they  surrendered 
it  late  in  the  contest. 

Only  a  strong  finale  by  the 
two,  including  the  final  six 
points,  earned  them  the  20-16 
win  (take  note,  varsity! ). 


The  men's  tournament  will  be 
concluded  at  halftime  of  this 
week's  Wesleyan  basketball 
game  in  Lasell  (iymnasium. 

Size  vs.  speed 

The  championship  features  a 
classic  match-up:  tall  leapers 
who  intimidate  defensively  and 
score  inside  versus  short,  quick 
scorers  who  bomb  and  run. 

The  leapers  and  favorites  are 
Keith  Hopps  '83  and  Seth  Toney 
'84  who  allowed  no  opponent  to 
score  more   than  eight  points 
against  them  in  driving  to  the 
finals.   Their  semi-final  game 
was  a  20-8  romp o\er  Kevin  Col- 
lins and  Vince  Durnan  '83.  Dur- 
nan  won  the  tournament  a  year 
ago  on  another  team.  The  game 
fit  the  usual  pattern  for  Hopps 
and    Toney.    who    controlled 
throughout. 


The  underdog,  but  certainly- 
not-out-of-contention    team    is 
Eddie  Rosa  '83  and  Ray  Headen 
"82.  They  defeated  the  size  and 
speed  combination  of  Bill  (size) 
Street  '84  and  Steve  ( speed )  Zlo- 
lowski  '84.  Rosa  and  Headen. 
led    by    Rosa's    undefatigable 
shooting  opened  an  early  lead. 
Street  and  Zlo  (for  conven- 
ience),    who     had    earlier 
defeated    finalists    from    last 
year,  mounted  a  stunted  come- 
back which  was  blunted  by  the 
Rosa-Headen  speed.  The  20-12 
victory   sends   the  dimunative 


speedsters    into    ine    finals 
against  the  jumping  giants. 

Zehra.s  unshaken 

The  play  was  kept  on  the  up- 
and  up  throughout  the  day  by 
referees  .John  Lawler.  Martha 
Paper.  Don  Mykrantz  and  Dar- 
rell  White  (all  seniors).  With  a 
three  foul  per  game  limit  on 
each    team,    and    forfeit    the 
penalty  for  violating  the  limit, 
officiating  was  often  a  decisive 
factor.   But   the  stalwart   men 
(and  woman)   in  stripes— they 
didn't  actually  wear  stripes- 
were    unruffled     by    any 
disruption. 

With  $1(K)  on  the  line  for  the 
championship  (purely  scholar- 
ship money),  the  competition 
should  be  fierce  when  the  two 
teams  come  head  to-head. 

Tournament  director  senior 
Tom  Casey  will  present  the 
awards  at,  where  else,  the  Log, 
on  Thursday,  March  11. 

Truly  profound 

All  in  all,  the  tournament  is  a 
great  example  of  student  partic- 
ipation in  athletic  events.  But 
there  is  one  question  that  we  are 
inevitably  left  pondering: 

Would  it  be  Lite  humor  or 
Busche  league  if  the  Budweiser 
Athlete  of  the  Week  went  for  the 
(iusfo  as  the  Blue  Ribbon 
winner  of  the  Miller  Beer  two- 
on-two  championship? 


_r 


Only  .tudenu  from  well-to-do  families  may  tee  this  apetizing  sight  in 
future  years  If  Reagan's  proposed  40«/o  financial  aid  cuts  are  passed  (see 

^^         '-  (Farley) 


Spikers  take  Little  Three 


n 


TONIGHT  —  SOPHOMORE  NIGHT 

Discounts  for  all  card  carrying 
members  of  the  Class  of  84 

WEDNESDAY  -  Open  Mike  Night 

Anyone  may  take  the  stage 

See  or  call  the  manager  for  a  time  slot.  x2006 

Don't  forget  Friday  Happy  Hour  4-6  featuring 

hot  spiced  wine  and  Happy  Hour  prices 


Playing  superb  defense  and 
showing  mettle  under  pressure, 
the   Williams   volleyball   team 
came  out  of  last  weekend  with 
three  victories,  a  Little  Three 
title,  and  the  New  England  Div- 
ision IIB  Championship.  Satur- 
day,   the    Ephmen    blew    out 
Wesleyan,  3-0.  and  Sunday  at 
Amherst,  Williams  defeated  the 
Jeffs  and  Wesleyan  by  identical 
3-2  scores. 

Saturday's  match  in  Lasell 
Gymnasium  saw  the  Ephmen 
totally  dominate  the  Cardinals 
from  the  first  serve,  playing 
inspired  and  hustling  volleyball 
throughout.  Spikers  Vince 
Brandstein,  Steve  Brewster  and 
Bob  Alcasabas  controlled  play 
at  net,  and  totally  closed  off  the 


Wesleyan    attack. 

Sunday,  Williams  travelled  to 
Amherst  in  search  of  a  Little 
Three  title  and  the  chance  to 
extend  its  unbeaten  streak  to 
nine.  A  fired  up  Amherst  squad 
was  what  they  encountered 
instead.  The  Jeffs  jumped  off  to 
a  one  game  lead  after  Williams 
had  taken  an  early  5-0  edge. 

Game  two  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  pressured  and  hard  fought 
of  the  Eph's  season.  The  lead 
see-sawed  early  on  until  the 
Jeffs  moved  out  to  a  13-9  edge. 
Williams  stayed  tough,  how- 
ever, and  the  serve  changed 
hands  until  the  Ephs  staved  off 
three  game  points  and  held  on 
for   a    19-17    win.    Momentum 


shifted  constantly  throughout 
the  next  two  games,  each  team 
winning  one,  until  Williams  took 
an  early  lead  in  game  five  and 
sewed  up  the  match  at  15-11. 

Immediately  following  that 
two-and-one-half  hour  match, 
Williams  took  the  court  against 
Wesleyan.  Fatigue  was  a  key 
factor  as  Williams  took  game 
one,  but  faltered  in  games  two 
and  four  after  taking  early 
leads.  Game  five  saw  a  tired 
Eph  squad  hold  on  for  a  15-8  win 
and  a  3-2  match  victory. 

Saturday,  the  Ephs  take  their 
9-0  record  to  M.LT.  for  the  New 
England  Collegiate  Open,  fac- 
ing off  against  Division  I  and  II 
squads  from  all  over  the  East. 


HARVARD 

this  summer 

^  IS^I^"^  ^  ^^  "^  **  *«  "*^*^  Sum- 
mer bchool,  the  nation  s  oldest  sununer  session,  featur- 
ing open  enrollment  in  a  diverse  offering  of  day  and 

IJLTVS^'i^  ~"r*  ^  Pt'-P'ofesional  pm- 
^?T   l?^)l*™*^  Oimculum  includes  cour^  appropri- 
ate for  fulhllmg  college  degree  requirements  as  welfl 
progrwre  designed  for  career  development  and  profes- 
sional advancement.  The  international  student  body  has 
access  to  the  University's  outstanding  libraries    rnuse- 
ums,  athletic  facUities,  and  calendar  of  cultural  activities 
as  weU  as  the  many  events  available  outside  the  Univer- 
aty  in  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  and  nearby  Boston 
Housing  IS  available  in  Harvard  s  historic  residences 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

30  libial3''f"u'  *?.*^^**^"*'*  ^°""«  ^  "^^^  »han 
X  Uberal  aits  fields  offered  at  convenient  hour^   Inien- 

ave  foreiHi  language  and  writing  programs  are  avaUable 
Among  the  many  areas  represented  are  AnthropoloKv 
Comouter  Scierjcw,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Psychol- 
ogy, Music,  and  Visual  and  Environmental  Studies 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  AND  EDUCATION 

Harvwd  Sununer  School  offers  all  basic  courses 
necessary  for  pre-medicaJ  preparation.  Of  interest  to 
pre-Uw  students  are  classes  in  government  and  econom- 
ics.  Business  courses  include  computer  programming 
financja]  accounting    statistics,  and  a  business  writil^ 
woritshop.  Non-credit  review  courses  for  the  GMAT 
LSAT  and  MCAT  are  ottered.  Graduate  level  courses  in 
fcducation  and  in  management  theory  and  appUcation 
meet  the  rieeds  of  professionals  seeking  to  improve  man- 
agement skills  or  work  toward  advanced  degrees 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Programs  in  expository  and  creative  writing,  dra- 
ma, dance,  and  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  Instruc- 
tion in  U  foreign  languages,  including  the  Ukrainian 
bummer  Institute. 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
JUNE  21  -  AUGUST  D,  1982 

For  further  information,  return  die  coupon  below 
or  contact: 

HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Department 

20  Garden  St  ,  Cambndge,  MA  0213« 

(617)  495-292]  information 


(617)  495-2494  hne  open  24  hour,  a  day  for  catalogue 


requests 


Please  iend  Harvard  Summer  School  calak)gue  and 
appUcation  for; 

U  Arts  It  Science*  and  Education 
C  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
D  Secondary  School  Student  Program 
U  Dance  Center 


Nar 


Addresfc , 


City 


.State 


.Zip 


ig^  HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Department  IT 


o*« 


Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film/info  -  March  8,  4:00  p.m., 
Interviews  -  March  9,  9-5:00, 
Office  of  Career  Counseling. 
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Run  for  fun — and  help  someone 


There  are  two  good  things 
about  the  Williams  Road- 
runners'  24-hour  charity  relay. 

The  first  is  the  relay  itself. 
Held  in  the  Towne  Field  House, 
it  is  a  sort  of  a  mixture  between 
a  carnival,  a  campout.  a  track 
meet,  and  a  marathon.  Relay 
teams  consist  of  from  one  to  any 
number  of  people.  Each  team  is 
given  a  baton,  which  is  passed 
from  runner  to  runner,  and  may 
loop  the  track  as  many  as  2,50() 
times,  in  record-breaking 
attempts. 

But  not  all  teams  are  going  for 
records.  Some  are  there  for  the 
sheer  fun  of  doing  something 
novel,  being  with  friends,  or 
partaking  of  the  various  forms 
of  entertainment  provided  for 
the  event.  In  the  past,  these 
have  included  singing  groups 
like  the  Octet,  musical  groups 
such  as  the  Jazz  Ensemble,  and 
a  variety  of  movies  and 
cartoons. 

Ten  to  ten 

The  mechanics  of  the  relay 
may  seem  confusing,  but  they 
are  actually  quite  simple.  At  ten 
o'clock  Saturday  morning,  the 
gun  goes  off,  and  the  first 
runner  on  each  team  begins. 
Every  team  member  usually 
runs  a  mile  before  passing  the 
baton  to  the  next  runner,  who 
also  runs  a  mile  and  passes  the 
baton,  and  so  on.  This  continues 
until  the  following  morning  at 
ten  o'clock. 

Teams  going  for  "official" 
times  (according  to  the  maga- 
zine Runners'  World)  must 
have  10  members.  Most  teams 
are  more  amorphous,  consist- 
ing of  either  a  large  group  of 
runners,  or  a  few  core 
members,  who  are  supple- 
mented by  people  who  don't 
wish  to  stay  the  entire  24  hours, 
but  come  and  run  several  miles, 
and  then  depart. 

This  type  of  approach  is 
called  "guest-miling".  Guest 
milers  may  also  float  around 
unattached,  running  a  mile  here 
and  a  mile  there  for  various 
teams,  helping  out  when 
numbers  on  one  team  or  another 
get  slim. 

Guest-miling  is  an  attractive 
aspect  of  the  relay,  as  it  allows 
non-habitual  runners  and  those 
who  aren't  able  to  make  the  24 
hour  time  commitment  to  take 
part.  Thus,  people  can  just  drop 
in,  run  a  few  miles,  and  leave. 


feeling  that  they  have  partici 
pated  in  something  that  is  vital 
to  the  Williamstown  communi- 
ty. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second 
"good  thing"  about  the  24-hour 
relay.  It  is  the  one  time  during 
the  nine  months  of  our  life  here 
at  Williams  that  the  entire  col- 
lege takes  an  active  role  in  sup- 
porting local  charity  agencies. 
Not  only  does  this  improve  rela- 
tions between  college  and  com- 
munity, but  it  allows  us  to  put 
into  practice  some  of  the  ideals 
we  are  learning  about  as  a 
result  of  our  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion. It  is  our  chance  to  improve 
the  lot  and  living  conditions  of  a 
large  number  of  less-privileged 
persons. 

Supporters  of  the  relay  are 
asked  to  pledge  some  amount  of 
money  per  mile  for  their  favor 
ite  team,  or  else  just  to  contrib- 
ute what  they  can  to  the  relay's 
"pot". 

Relays  in  the  past  have  been 
able  to  raise  substantial 
amounts  of  money,  which  have 
greatly  aided  in  the  continued 
existence  of  local  charities. 
Included  in  the  list  of  charities 
are:  The  Mt.  Greylock  ABC  (A 
Better  Chance)  Inc.,  The  Help 
Line,  The  Hospice  of  Northern 
Berkshire,  The  Williamstown 
Boys'  Club,  Recording  for  the 


Blind,  The  Williamstown  Day 
Care  Center,  and  a  newcomer. 
The  Western  Mass.  Labor 
Action. 

vol  can  help 

Many  of  these  names  may  be 
familiar  to  Williams  students. 
Who,  at  one  time  or  another,  has 
not  said  that  they  would  help  one 
of  them  out  if  thc^y  had  the  time 
or  money?  But  it  is  not  always 
an  easy  thing  to  help  charities, 
as  it's  hard  todetermineexactly 
what  should  be  done,  and  how 
one  should  go  about  doing  it. 

The  24-hour  relay  removes 
this  obstacle  by  making  it  plain 
how  such  contributions  can  be 
made.  Furthermore,  donations 
are  made  simpler  in  that  pledge 
collectors  contact  students  in 
person  in  their  dorms,  rather 
than  accosting  them  in  Baxter 
and  other  dining  halls,  when 
they  are  hassled,  hungry  or  oth- 
erwise preoccupied. 

The  two  good  things  about  the 
24-hour  relay  provide  two  good 
ways  to  contribute.  First,  you 
can  join  a  team  or  run  guest 
miles,  and  enjoy  the  fun  of  the 
relay  itself.  Second,  you  can 
pledge  to  support  the  team  of 
your  choice,  and  thus  play  a  role 
in  community  improvement. 
And  there  is  a  third  alternative. 
You  can  do  both! 


Read  Gorky  Park.  Last  year's  bestseller, 
now  in  paperback.  Pre-Law  Handbooks 
and  many  Grad.  Exam  Guidesavailable. 
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something   Special 
(S  a  qift  from 


The  Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday,  March  3 

Miller  &  Miller  Lite  Draft  Night 
Assorted  Miller  advertising 
to  be  given  away  9-12. 


Thursday 


Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 

Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m. 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


CONCERT  USTING 

prepared  by   Toonorvllle  Trolley  Records 


Tues.,  Mar.  2  King  Crimson,  Hulla- 
baloo, Rensselaer,  NY 
Renaissance,  Paradise,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Mai .  2  thru  13  Dave  McKenna,  Van 
Dyke,  Schenectady,  NY 

Wed.,  Mar.  3  Prince,  Orpheum, 
Boston 

Hennv    Youngman,   Page    Hall. 
SUNYA,  Albany,  NY 
Kenny  Rankin,  JB  Scott's. 
Albany,  NY 

YehudI  Menuhin.  John  M.  (ireene 
Hall,  Smith  College 

Thurs.,  Mar.  4  Jonathan  Kdwards, 

Paradise,  Boston 

Ken  Hensley  &  Clem  Clemson. 

JB  Scott's,  Albany,  NY 

NRBQ,  Civic  Ctr.,  Hartford,  CT 

Black  Sabbath,  Boston  Garden 
Mar.  4  thru  7  Allen  (linsberg, 

Passlm's,  Boston 
Mar.  4  thru  6  Fear  of  Strangers, 

Bogarfs,  Albany,  NY 

Frl.,  Mar.  5  Leo  Kottke.  Paradise, 
Boston 

Leo  Kretzner,  8th  Step  Coffee- 
house. Albany,  NY 
Albany  Symphony.  Troy  Music 
Hall,  Troy,  NY 

NRBQ  &  John  Sebastian.  Hotel 
Bradford.  Boston 
Orchestral  Manoeuvres  in  the 
Dark.  Savoy,  New  York,  NY 


Sat.,  Mar.  6  Visitor,  JB  Scott's, 
Albany,  NY 

(iary  U.S.  Bonds.  Hotel  Brad 
ford.  Boston 

Mamas  &  Papas,  Orpheum, 
Boston 

Maynard  Ferguson,  Berklee  Per- 
formance Ctr.,  Boston 

Albany  Symphony,  Palace, 
Albany,  NY 

Reggae  party  with  New  Empire 
&  Sir  Walford,  KBA  Center  foi 
Dance  &  Movement.  Albany,  NY 
Smithsonian  Repertory  Jazz  En- 
semble with  Pug  Horton  &  Bob 
Wilbur,  Cohoes  Music  Hall, 
Cohoes,  NY 
Sun.,  Mar.  7  Lee  Castle  &  the 
.Jimmy  Dorsey  Orchestra,  Music 
Hall.  Troy.  NY 

Mar.  13Spyrogyra&GatoBarbierl, 
Opera  House,  Boston 

Mar.  13  Arlo  Guthrie  &  Shenan 
doah.  JB  Scott's,  Albany,  NY 

Mar.  14  Arlo  Guthrie  &  Shenan- 
doah, Berklee  Performance  Ctr., 
Boston 

Mar    14  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  & 
Gerry  Mulligan  Big  Band, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

Mar.  15  Dick  Hyman  Classic  Jazz 
Band  &  New  Black  Eagle  Jazz 
Band,  Berklee  Performance  Ctr.. 
Boston 

Mar.  16  &  18  Cars.  Boston  Garden 


The  way 


SEE  more, 
ENJOY   more, 
SAVE  fuel  and 
SAVE  money - 
TRAVEL   in 
FULL  COMFORT 


FIVE  DAILY 
Thru-Service  Trips 


TO    AND    FROM 


BOSTON 


over  the 

SCENIC 

MOHAWK 

TRAIL 


-  WILLIAMSTOWN   DEPARTURE  TIMES  - 

6:15am     8:15am      12:15pm     2:15pm     5:15pm 
Only  3-Hours  25-Minutes  to  Downtown   Boston 


Also  Westward  to  Troy  &  Albany 

1:45pm  Daily  Departure  from  Williamstown 


Stop  In  Or  Phone  For  Schedules  &  Tickets  To  All  Points 

THE     WILLIAMS     INN 

MAIN   STREET      -     WILLIAMSTOWN 
PHONE    458  9371 


IT'S  A  PLEASURE 
TO  SERVE  YOU 

PACKAGE 
SERVICE.  TOO 


EngJander 


COACH  LINES.  Inc 
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The  Williams  Record 


Sports 


March  2,  1982 


Ephwomen  capture  NE  title 


Swimming  as  if  they 
wero  the  only  team 
in  the  pool,  the  Wil- 
liams  women's 
swim  team  ploughed  through 
the  New  England  champion- 
ships this  weekend  and  easily 
walked  away  with  the  title.  Win- 
ning thirteen  events  outright 
and  adding  many  high  finishes 
in  every  race,  Williams  left  its 
nearest  competitor,  Tufts,  well 
over  lf)()  points  behind  them. 

Freshman  Kim  Eckrich 
started  things  off  for  the  Ephwo- 
men Friday  night  with  a  relay 
victory  and  two  individual  wins. 
After  winning  the  200  medley 
relay  with  juniors  Katie  Hudner 
and  Anne  Tuttle,  and  sopho- 
more Ciela  Ciepiela,  Eckrich 
won  the  50  breast  stroke,  fol- 
lowed by  teammate  co-captain 
Barb  Good  in  second.  Eckrich 
finished  up  by  taking  the  2(K)  IM 
with  Good  in  seventh. 

Other  Williams  winners  Fri- 
day includenl  freshman  Jonna 
Kurucz  in  the  500  free,  junior  Liz 
Jex  in  the  100  butterfly  and  the 
relay  team  of  Hudner,  Kurucz, 


freshman  Sue  Knapp,  and 
senior  Catherine  Hartley  in  the 
800  free  relay. 

Saturday  night  brought  more 
victories  for  the  Purple  and 
Gold  with  Jex  taking  the  50  free 
and  2(K)  free,  Eckrich  winning 
the  1(K)  breast  stroke,  and  the 
relay  team  of  Hudner,  Eckrich, 
Hartley  and  freshman  Rachel 
Stauffer  stroking  to  win  the  400 
individual  medley.  Stauffer, 
Knapp,  Tuttle  and  Jex  also  took 
second  in  the  2(K)  free  relay. 

Team  showdown 

With  the  Ephwomen  already 
137  points  ahead  going  into  the 
final  night  of  competition,  the 
team  continued  to  pour  it  on. 
The  most  exciting  event  of  the 
night  was  a  showdown  between 
Jex  and  Eckrich  in  the  KM)  IM 
which  Jex  won  over  Eckrich  by 
only  a  few  tenths  of  a  second. 
Both  swimmers  had  other  victo- 
ries with  Jex  completing  her 
mastery  of  the  freestyle  events 
by  winning  the  KM)  free  and  Eck- 
rich rolling  up  the  final  breast 
stroke  event  with  a  first  in  the 
2(M)  breast  stroke. 


Puck  ousted  from  playoffs 

by  Rich  Leavitt 

An  aggressive,  opportunistic,  and  always  hustling  North 
Adams  State  put  an  end  to  the  Eph  stickmen's  season  by  beating 
them  5-3  in  the  opening  round  of  the  playoffs  before  a  full  house  in 
North  Adams  Saturday  night.  The  Mohawks  were  ranked  fourth 
in  the  West  while  the  Ephs  were  handed  the  number  five  slot  by 
the  selection  committee. 

North  Adams  took  full  advantage  of  their  home  ice  advantage 
as  they  checked  and  harassed  the  Eph  skaters  all  night  long  on 
the  small  ice  surface.  Goalie  Marhoffer  proved  to  be  the  vital 
factor  for  the  Mohawks  as  he  turned  aside  49  Williams  shots,  19 
of  them  coming  in  the  last  period. 

Comedy  on  lee 

Though  the  Ephs  lost,  the  game  was  filled  with  both  the  excit- 
ing and  the  unusual.  With  just  over  a  minute  gone  in  the  game,  a 
Mohawk  forward  led  a  charge  against  two  Williams  defense- 
man.  Then  Charlie  Chaplin  got  hold  of  the  script  as  first  one 
defenseman  tripped  and  fell  only  to  have  the  other  one  topple 
over  him.  With  both  defensemen  lying  on  the  ice  the  North 
Adams  forward  walked  in  alone  against  Dan  Finn  '84  and  fired 
home  the  rebound  after  Finn  made  the  initial  save. 

The  relentless  forechecking  of  the  Mohawks  rendered  the 
Ephs'  breakout  all  but  useless.  When  Williams  did  clear  its  own 
zone,  the  North  Adams  defensemen  were  there  to  continually  hit 
the  Eph  forwards. 

The  Mohawks  entered  the  second  period  with  a  2-0  lead  and 
proceeded  to  keep  the  pressure  on  Williams.  The  Ephs  adapted 
however  and  began  to  work  around  the  pesky  North  Adams 
forwards.  Try  as  they  did,  Williams  could  not  score.  Their  best 
chance  came  when  senior  Doug  Jebb  was  awarded  a  penalty 
shot  after  having  been  hooked  from  behind  with  an  empty  net 
staring  him  in  the  face.  Unfortunately  Jebb  was  denied  by  Mar- 
hoffer and  the  score  at  the  end  of  two  periods  was  3-0. 

Showing  both  poise  and  class,  the  Ephmen  came  roaring  onto 
the  ice  at  the  start  of  the  final  period  and  refused  to  roll  over  and 
play  dead.  Within  six  minutes,  Williams  collected  two  goals  to 
close  the  gap  to  one. 

Leading  scorer  Ed  Finn  '83  banged  home  a  rebound  with 
assists  going  to  Jebb  '82  and  Skip  Vallee  '82,  both  of  whom  played 
inspired  hockey  the  entire  game.  Exactly  two  minutes  later 
freshman  Jeff  Potter  scored  after  a  scramble  In  front  of  the  net. 
Mark  Wysockl  '83  and  Brian  Rutledge  '85  picked  up  the  assists. 

The  tide,  however,  was  quickly  reversed  as  the  Mohawks 
picked  up  two  more  goals  within  a  minute  after  Potter's  goal. 

Senior  Greg  Jacobson  scored  from  Bob  Brownell  '8,3  and  Mike 
Uretsky  '85  to  make  the  score  5-3,  but  that  was  as  close  as  the 
Ephs  would  come. 

North  Adams  did  their  best  to  let  Williams  get  back  into  the 
game  as  they  picked  up  four  penalties  In  the  last  ten  minutes  of 
the  game.  Marhoffer  held  the  vaunted  Eph  power  play  at  bay, 
however. 

Thus,  for  the  second  year  In  a  row  the  Ephs  lost  In  the  opening 
round  of  the  playoffs.  It  was  an  exciting  season  though  and 
McCormlck's  squad  proved  it  can  play  hockey  with  the  best  of 
them. 


Help  Needed 

Williams  is  hosting  over  thirty  colleges  this  weekend  for  the 
National  Intercollegiate  Squash  Championships.  Coach  Sean 
Sloane  Is  asking  anyone  who  has  played  or  watched  squash  to 
assist  by  being  a  scorer. 

Over  125  scorers  are  needed  to  compliment  the  many  faculty 
and  students  already  helping. 

Orientation  sessions  for  those  willing  to  help  are  being  held  at 
5: 00  pm  this  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  the  squash  courts. 


Kurucz  contributed  a  second 
in  the  16.50  free  and  Hudner 
added  seconds  in  both  the  50 
back  stroke  and  50  butterfly  to 
her  thirds  registered  the  pre- 
vious night  in  the  2(M)  butterfly 
and4(M)  IM. 

The  final  victory  for  the 
women  was  the  4(K)  free  relay 
which  Jex,  Hartley,  Hudner  and 
Stauffer  won  easily. 

Headed  for  nationals 

Three  more  Williams 
swimmers  qualified  for  the 
nationals  over  the  weekend  to 
bring  the  team  total  up  to  ten. 
Good  and  freshman  Peg  Tho- 
man  made  It  In  the  50  breast 
stroke  and  Knapp  reached  the 
needed  time  In  the  200  free. 
Other  team  members  who  will 
be  going  to  the  nationals  In  two 
weeks  are  Jex,  Hudner,  Cie- 
piela, Hartley,  Eckrich,  Kurucz 
and  diver  Dlna  Esposlto,  a  jun- 
ior. The  nationals  are  at  the 
same  place  as  the  New  Eng- 
lands,  so  the  team  will  be 
returning  there  with  high  hopes 
on  the  weekend  of  March  11-13. 

The  men's  team  swims  this 
upcoming  weekend  at  URI. 
Having  lost  to  only  Dlv.  I  Col- 
gate all  season,  the  team  Is  a 
favorite,  but  can  expect  a 
greater  challenge  than  the 
women  faced. 


Intercollegiates  here 

Squash  wraps  up  record  year 

Clinching  a  record  eighth  straight  Little  Three  championship 
and  establishing  a  new  standard  for  most  wins  In  a  season  with 
17,  the  men's  squash  team  crushed  both  Wesleyan  and  M.I.T.  by 
9-0  scores  on  Saturday. 

Included  In  the  17-3  final  record  were  wins  over  Yale,  Penn, 
and  Navy;  the  first  time  In  Williams  squash  history  that  all  three 
teams  were  defeated  In  the  same  season.  Based  on  their  dual 
match  results,  Williams  will  be  ranked  fourth  In  the  U.S.  In 
Intercollegiate  squash  behind  Princeton,  Harvard  and  Yale. 

Captain  Kennon  Miller  '82  routed  his  opponents  from  Wes- 
leyan and  M.I.T.  to  set  a  new  Individual  record  for  matches  won 
in  a  season  (19).  He  will  probably  be  seeded  number  two  In  his 
division  of  the  Intercolleglates  behind  Charlie  Duffy  of  Harvard, 
the  only  player  to  beat  him  during  the  season. 

Sophomore  Greg  Zaff  also  won  two  matches  Saturday  at  the 
number  one  position  to  strengthen  his  bid  for  a  seed  In  the  "A" 
division  of  the  Intercolleglates  and  almost  guarantee  post- 
season recognition  as  an  AU-American. 

Intercollegiates  here 

Zaff  and  Miller  will  lead  the  Ephmen  squad  of  six  players  In 
the  National  Intercollegiate  Championships,  to  be  held  here  at 
Williams,  March  5-7.  The  Intercolleglates  actually  consists  of 
three  separate  tournaments,  as  the  number  one  and  two  players 
all  compete  in  the  "A"  tournament,  the  three  and  four  players  In 
the  "B"  tournament,  and  the  five  and  six  players  In  the  "C" 
tournament. 

Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  Penn,  and  Williams  are  the  only 
U.S.  colleges  ever  to  win  the  Intercolleglates  with  the  Williams 
sole  victory  coming  In  1958. 

Led  by  Zaff,  and  Tom  Harrlty  '84  In  the  "A" ,  Jeff  Sultar  '84  and 
Bill  Nau  '84  In  the  "B",  and  Miller  and  Jamie  King  '84  in  the  "C". 
Williams  Is  hoping  to  ride  the  home  court  advantage  to  an  upset 
over  favorites  Harvard,  Princeton,  Western  Ontario  and 
Toronto. 


Hoopsters  flirt  with  glory 


by  John  Clayton 

Well,  they  were  able  to  play 
world-beaters  for  a  week,  at 
least. 

After  beating  two  number  one 
teams— Tufts  and  Clark— in  a 
row,  the  men's  basketball  team 
lost  to  Amherst  Saturday  74-68. 

There  wasn't  much  to  say 
about  the  Amherst  game.  The 
Lord  Jeffs  were  a  better  ball- 
club  that  night.  Williams  was 
able  to  contain  center  Jim  Pettit 
(Who  had  32  points  in  their  last 
meeting),  but  Amherst  had  five 
men  in  double  figures. 

Quick  lead 

The  Ephmen  started  the 
game  very  well,  getting  their 
biggest  lead  at  24-14  with  9:20 
left  in  the  half.  But  over  the  next 
five  minutes  the  Lord  Jeffs 
scored  14  straight  points  to  lead 
28-24. 

From  then  on  Amherst  never 
let  go  of  the  lead.  It  was  35-32  at 
the  half,  and  the  Jeffs  hit  three 
straight  jumpers  to  start  the 
second  half,  expanding  the  lead 
to  41-32. 

Comeback  overturned 

Art  Pldorlano  '84  and  Scott 
Olesen  '83  led  a  Williams  surge 
with  five  minutes  left  that  put 
the  Ephmen  on  top  62-61.  But 
Amherst  answered  with  six 
straight  points,  and  the  lead  was 
back  to  five,  where  It  stayed  the 
rest  of  the  game. 

Olesen  led  the  Ephmen  with 
19  points,  Al  Lewis  '82  had  16, 
Steve  O'Day  '84  had  14  and  Pldo- 
rlano had  12. 

Top  the  tops 

After  Williams  beat  Tufts  last 
Saturday.  The  new  Division  III 
New  England  poll  had  Clark  In 
first  place,  so  Williams  knocked 
off  Clark  as  well. 

But  they  didn't  just  knock  'em 
off.  they  blew  them  out.  98-80. 
That's  right,  they  almost  broke 
l(X)on  the  best  team  In  their  div- 
ision In  New  England. 

The  game  was  closer  than  the 
score  Indicated,  as  Clark  was 


leading  with  as  little  as  eleven 
minutes  remaining. 

But    the   Ephmen,   with   the 
whole    team    contributing, 

brought  the  lead  (which  they 
had  most  of  the  game)  back  up 
to  ten  points  with  5: 13 left,  71-61. 

Score  climbs 

Then,  Clark  started  fouling  to 
get  back  into  the  game.  Usually 
this  strategy  is  ineffective,  and 
substitutes  come  In  to  get  some 
playing  time  in  the  last  two 
minutes. 


But  that  never  happened. 
Clark  never  stopped  fouling, 
and  Williams  never  took  its 
starters  out.  Williams  kept  hit- 
ting foul  shots  until  it  became 
clear  that  they  had  a  chance  to 
break  1(X).  As  it  was,  they  just 
missed. 

The  Ephmen  could  do  little 
wrong.  Five  men  reached  dou- 
ble figures:  Pldorlano  (21), 
Schmidt  (17),  Captains  Lewis 
and  Jeff  Fasulo  ( 16  apiece ) ,  and 
O'Day  (15).  Olesen  just  missed 
with  nine. 


Sophomore  center  Steve  O'Day  reaches  for  the  rim  amidst  Amherst  foes 
with  captain  Al  Lewis  (#12)  and  Scott  Oleson  looking  on.  (Farley) 
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Williams  College  observatory  where  tomorrow's  alignment  of  the  planets  will  be  eagerly  scrutinized.  The 
planets  will  be  closer  together  (when  seen  from  sun)  than  they've  been  in  over  150  years.  (Farley) 


Students  play  musical  houses 


March  is  the  month  for  housing— freshmen  go 
through  inclusion,  and  upperclassmen  apply  for 
house  transfers.  Now  that  the  housing  season  is 
open,  the  Record  presents  subjective  sketches  of 
the  College  on-campus  residential  houses. 

The  following  descriptions  explain  the  positive 
and  negative  aspects  of  each  housing  option.  Din- 
ing, recreation,  and  adjacent  facilities  are  an 
intrinsic  part  of  life  in  a  given  house.  Thus,  the 
descriptions  go  beyond  the  size  of  one's  room  to 
discuss  amenities  and  the  social  atmosphere  of 

difff>r«»»\t  Housing. 

Fitch-Currier 

For  many  years,  Fitch-Currier  has  suffered 
from  a  bad  reputation:  weird,  antisocial,  iso- 
lated. Fitch-Currier  is  also  hampered  in  the  hous- 
ing selection  process  by  its  association  with 
Prospect  House. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  that  reputation  has 
started  to  change,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
former  house  president  Kathleen  Merrigan. 
While  Fitch-Currier  still  remains  separate  from 
the  campus  in  many  respects,  separation  is  now 
by  choice.  Residents  have  started  to  recognize  a 
good  thing,  and  want  to  keep  it  that  way— off- 
beat. As  a  whole,  the  house  is  more  unified  than 
any  other  on  campus.  The  social  life  is  strong  and 
cohesive,  and  the  people  are  open  and  friendly. 

The  Isolation  has  its  drawbacks.  One  needs  to 


make  more  of  an  effort  to  stay  in  touch  with  the 
social  life  on  the  rest  of  the  campus,  since  one's 
neighbors  aren't  likely  to  care.  House  activities 
rarely  draw  members  of  other  houses,  and  friend- 
ships, normally  central  within  any  house,  are 
especially  so  in  Fitch-Currier.  All  of  which  is  fine, 
as  long  as  you  really  like  it  there. 

The  proximity  to  Prospect  House  presents 
another  trade-off.  Although  one  would  think  that 
the  presence  of  about  ninety  people  so  close  by 
would  lead  to  social  interaction,  the  two  houses 

avoid  each  other  like  tht^  plague.  Fitoh  takes  most 
of  the  blame  for  the  relationship,  rejecting  oppor- 
tunities to  become  more  united. 

A  final  benefit  is  the  dining  facilities.  Driscoll  is 
warm,  small,  and  as  cozy  as  a  dining  hall  is  likely 
to  get.  The  cooks  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  are 
friendly  (sometimes)  and  good  at  what  they  do 
(always). 

Prospect 

Prospect  House  has  worked  hard  to  deserve  its 
reputation  as  the  worst  place  to  live  on  campus, 
although  it  does  have  hidden  benefits.  The  rooms 
are  uniformly  large  and  most  have  built-in  desks 
and  enormous  walk-in  closets.  These  advantages 
are  more  than  outweighed  by  the  ugly  tile  floors 
and  the  tissue  paper  walls  that  turn  each  room 
into  a  giant  stereo  speaker.  Residents  are  usually 
Continued  on  Page  8 


BSU  clarifies  position 


BSU  coordinator  Dave 
Bowen  '83  told  the  Record  last 
Sunday  that  while  last  week's 
Record  article  on  the  BSU 
referred  to  a  single  party,  BSU 
coordinators  were  speaking  of 
two  separate  Incidents  when 
talking  with  Dean  O'Connor 
and  Record  editor  Katya 
Hokanson. 

A  March  2  Record  article 
reported  O'Connor's  assertion 
that  the  BSU  coordinators 
"denied  that  anyone  was 
turned  away  from  a  party" 
and  that  "Bowen  admitted 
later  thaf  he  had  in  fact  asked 
three  white  non-members  to 
leave  the  party." 

This  week  Bowen  said  that 
the  coordinators  told  O'Con- 
nor that  no  one  was  turned 


away  at  a  February  13  Valen- 
tine's party.  When  speaking  to 
the  Record  reporter,  he 
asserted,  he  had  been  refer- 
ring not  to  the  February  13 
party  but  to  a  January  16  inci- 
dent where  members  were 
twice  informed  of  the  BSU's 
no-guest  policy.  The  BSU  also 
clarified  that  the  non- 
members  were  not  asked  to 
leave;  rather,  their  member 
escorts  were  again  reminded 
of  BSU  guidelines. 

Hokanson,  who  wrote  last 
week's  article,  said  that  she 
asked  Bowen  to  explain  why 
O'Connor  and  the  Record  were 
told  conflicting  stories  about 
the  party;  at  that  point,  she 
said,  Bowen  did  not  explain 
that  two  different  parties  were 


in  question.  Instead  he  asked 
Hokanson  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  Coordinators  for  an  offi- 
cial response. 

Four  members  of  the  BSU, 
including  Secretary  Elijah 
Alexander  '84,  were  allowed  to 
read  the  completed  Record 
article  before  publication.  The 
four  made  no  mention  of  the 
party  incidents,  and  only 
asked  for  a  clarification  of 
BSU  funding. 

When  asked  Sunday  why  no 
complaint  was  made  upon 
reading  the  article,  Alexander 
said  that  he  and  the  other 
members  "did  not  see"  the 
sentences  referring  to  the 
O'Connor  meeting  or  Bowen's 
admission. 


Student  workers  fail  to 
earn  aid  quota 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

Only  22.5  percent  of  all  finan- 
cial aid  student  workers  earned 
the  amount  demanded  in  their 
aid  packages  last  year,  most 
earning  about  two-thirds  of  the 
average  expected  by  the  Col- 
lege, according  to  Financial  Aid 
Office  statistics  • 

"I  think  Williams  students 
have  a  lot  of  priorities," 
observed  Phil  Wick,  Director  of 
Financial  Aid.  "Studying  and 
extracurricular  activities  often 
prevent  students  from  working 
as  much  as  they  could." 

Apparently,  most  workers 
disagree.  At  a  recent  meeting 
with  freshmen  financial  aid  stu- 
dents, Wick  asked  how  many 
had  trouble  getting  sufficient 
hours  at  their  jobs.  Seventy  per- 
cent reportedly  raised  their 
hands. 

Unsure  freshmen 

Most  departments  have  hour 
guidelines  for  student  em- 
ployees ranging  from  six  to 
twelve  hours  per  week.  Wick 
suggested  that  freshmen, 
unsure  of  what  they  can  handle, 
take  a  low  number  of  hours  at 
first. 

However,  according  to  fig- 
ures provided  by  Jean  Richer, 
28  percent  of  last  year's  fresh- 
men financial  aid  students  met 
their  financial  aid  expectations, 
a  figure  higher  than  any  other 
class  that  year. 

Freshmen    financial    aid 

workers    are   expected    to  earn 

$650,  sophomores  $800,  juniors 
$850  and  seniors  $900.  Next  year 
these  figures  will  increase  by 
$50. 

Students  pay  shortfalls 

Financial  aid  students  usu- 
ally put  their  earnings  toward 
living  expenses  and  some  of  the 
tuition  costs.  Job  expectations 
are  subtracted  from  the  College 
grant  total  and  students  or  their 
families  must  make  up  any 
shortfalls  in  earnings. 

A  student's  class  year  does 
not  affects  his  wage  rate, 
although  freshmen,  who  fre- 
quently have  little  experience, 
often  fall  at  the  low  end  of  the 


scale,  which  ranges  from  $3.50 
to  $3.80  an  hour. 

Dave  Yaskulka  '84  said  he 
works  roughly  6  and  one-half 
hours  per  week,  the  usual  total 
at  Baxter,  but  still  does  not 
make  what  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  expects. 

Dan  Carter  '82,  the  top  head- 
waiter  at  Baxter,  noted  that 
some  students  have  trouble  get- 
ting hours  because  of  conflicts 
with  classes  and  extracurricu- 
lar activities.  "We  still  have 
trouble  finding  people  who  are 
willing  to  come  and  work  Imme- 
diately," he  said. 

Amity  Smith  '82,  Drlscoll's 
headwaiter,  maintains  her 
workers  have  no  problems  get- 
ting enough  hours.  Greylock's 
headwaiter.  Art  Leo  '82 
concurs. 

However,  Vianda  Vives  '83, 
Mission  Park's  headwaiter, 
says  scheduling  problems  hurt 
many  of  her  workers,  with 
classes  and  sports  causing  the 
most  trouble.  Vives  has  to  use 
about  20  non-financial  aid  stu- 
dents to  fill  shifts. 

Phase  out  students 

In  the  past,  many  non- 
financial  aid  students  had  jobs, 
but  Richer  has  tried  to  phase 
this  out. 

Juniors  and  seniors  not  on  aid 
who  had  jobs  liefore  1980  have 
stayed  on,  but  most  freshmen 
and  sophomore  workers  are  on 
financial  aid.  There  are  roughly 
400  non-financial  aid  workers 
left  out  of  the  total  930  workers. 

"It  seems  to  us,"  stated  Wick, 
that  students  who  are  moti- 
vated and  willing  to  do  almost 
anything  seem  to  be  able  to 
manage." 

"I  think  the  jobs  are  there  if 
you  want  to  look  for  them," 
agreed  Elizabeth  Flynn  '83,  who 
works  at  Baxter  and  for 
Security. 

"I'd  like  to  think  there  Isn't 
too  much  of  a  problem,"  Richer 
remarked.  "But  with  the  Art 
Museum  renovation  and  the 
elimination  of  Row  House  din- 
ing we  lost  some  jobs  this  year, 
which  didn't  help  us." 


Student  library  employee  Leigh  Replto  '84  labors  In  pursuit  of  what  some 
consider  the  financial  aid  office's  unrealistic  earnings  expectations. 

(Milloy) 
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A  Forgotten  Birthday 

In  1860,  a  Williams  alumnus  named  Nathan  Jackson  gave  $2,000  to 
the  College  for  an  annual  celebration  of  "the  Founder's  birthday,"  a 
celebration  to  honor  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams. 

The  celebrations  in  the  late  19th  century  were  elaborate  dinners  for 
the  entire  student  body.  The  College  grew,  and  the  program  was  reduced 
to  a  few  concerts  each  year.  By  1915  the  fund  could  only  cover  one 
celebration  every  four  years.  After  that,  the  tradition  faded  into 
oblivion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  today  we  have  no  official  commemoration  of 
our  founder.  Such  an  event  would  remind  us  of  Williams  history  and  the 
philosophy  of  education  that  we  practice.  A  Record  editorial  from  1927 
observed;  *  *Is  it  not  fitting  that  one  of  these  days  should  be  devoted  to  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  one  who  established 
this  college?" 

Undeniably,  times  have  changed,  and  student  attitudes  are  not  what 
they  were.  It  is  fashionable  to  deride  liberal  arts,  tradition,  and  cere- 
mony. The  unfortunate  result  is  a  loss  of  spirit  for  all  members  of  the 
College  community.  An  annual  celebration  to  honor  Ephraim  Williams 
would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  successes 
of  our  College  and  the  pride  of  a  tradition  that  dates  back  nearly  two 
centuries. 

The  celebration  could  take  many  forms.  It  could  be  a  day  to  empha- 
size liberal  arts,  with  speakers  discussing  a  variety  of  thought- 
provoking  topics.  The  College  could  hold  ceremonies  in  memory  of 
Ephraim  Williams  himself.  Perhaps  a  suspension  of  classes  could  be 
declared  to  allow  students  to  explore  the  Berkshires— a  la  Mountain 
Day,  another  long  lost  tradition.  This  would  be  especially  appropriate, 
for  Williams  left  home  on  his  eighteenth  birthday  to  seek  adventure  at 
sea. 

A  day  to  remember  Colonel  Williams  is  a  Williams  tradition  that 
should  be  restored.  The  mere  passage  of  years  should  not  be  allowed  to 
diminish  the  observance  of  our  founder  and  his  legacy  which  we  share 
today. 

EPHRAIM 


by  Banevicius 
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Letters 


Objection 


To  the  editor: 

The  Republican  Club  has  been  trying 
to  get  Milton  Friedman  to  speak  on  our 
campus.  How  much  is  the  fee  for  this 
renowned  and  controversial  economist? 
$10,000! 

At  the  Council  meeting  on  Thursday. 
Dave  Moro  '82,  president  of  the  Republi- 
can Club,  stressed  that  only  a  quarter  of 
this  amount  had  to  be  collected  from 
campus  sources  and  that  alumni  had 
plodged  to  pay  the  remainder.  In  effect, 
the  Council  would  be  paying  $L(MK)  and 
other  campus  organizations  would  be 
contributing  $L3(X). 

In  talking  to  quite  a  few  classmates 
and  house  members.  I  felt  my  strong 
objection  to  putting  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  into  a  single  two-hour  lecture  was 
shared.  F^urthermore,  a  big  turnout  of 
students  at  the  lecture  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily portray  their  approval. 

Dave  Moro  emphasized  that  by  calling 
the  media  to  cover  this  event.  Williams 
would  get  some  positive  publicity  for  a 
change.  I  realize  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Republican  Club,  but  I  feel  that  this 
wouldn't  say  much  about  the  student 
body.  At  a  time  when  a  few  of  our  class 
members,  including  College  Council 
President  Freddy  Nathan,  have  gone  to 
Washington  to  protest  the  budget  cuts  in 
financial  aid.  we  shouldn't  be  paying  a 
speaker  $10, (KM)  to  raise  the  "prestige"  of 
our  Collegel  I  am  sure  we  can  find  other 
well-known  conservative  speakers  who 
charge  far  less  and  could  still  attract  the 
media's  attention,  if  that  is  part  of  our 
purpose. 

This  money  is  equivalent  to  a  student's 
yearly  tuition  and.  even  though  the 
alumni  are  paying  a  large  portion  of  it.  I 
feel  we  can't  allow  or  justify  the  purpose 


that  the  money  is  going  towards. 
Moreover,  it  isn't  sufficient  to  say  that 
"there  isn't  anything  better  to  invest  this 
money  in." 

I  realize  that  the  Republican  Club  has 
worked  hard  to  convince  Mr.  Friedman 
to  lecture  on  our  campus,  but  I  am,  In 
principle,  against  investing  such  a  large 
sum  of  money  into  any  one  lecture. 

Furthermore,  I  question  the  educa- 
tional value  of  having  Mr.  Friedman  as  a 
speaker.  We've  read  his  views  and  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  money  we  would 
pay,  I  daresay  he  won't  teach  us  as  much 
as  a  professor  does  in  a  year.  Yet  his  fee 
is  equal  to  what  some  professors  make  in 
a  year. 

Maryam  Elahi  '83 


Big  hand 


To  the  editor: 

The  Record  staff,  particularly  contrib- 
utors Steve  Farley,  Sara  Ferris,  Brooke 
Hand,  Brett  McDonnell,  Peter  Nicholas, 
Mike  Sutton,  and  Paul  Van  Bloem 
deserve  a  big  hand  for  their  special  sec- 
tion on  Financial  Aid  in  the  recent  March 
2nd  issue.  Your  comprehensive  and 
accurate  coverage  (except  for  your  pie 
graph  which  used  1977-78  figures)  has 
provided  a  timely  educational  service  to 
the  community  and  helped  to  bring  into 
initial  focus  the  complex  array  of  fund- 
ing sources  and  the  far  reaching  implica- 
tions if  major  cuts  are  enacted. 

Thank  you  for  interest  and  concern— 
which  I  hope  will  be  a  continuing  one— in 
an  area  that  is  vital  if  we  are  committed 
to  the  ideal  of  maintaining  students'  abil- 
ity to  choose  among  educational  institu- 
tions of  a  variety  of  types  and  costs. 

Philip  Wick 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK 

Following  Williams  College's  victory  over  North 
Adams  State  in  the  Miller  Beer  Two-on-Two  Basket- 
ball Tournament,  one  student  exclaimed: 

^'That's    the    first    major   sport  in  f^  oicnt 
we've  won  all  year/' 
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Ephraim:  over  the  hill  or  still  going  strong  at  268? 


hy  .lenny  Kicks 

What  did  a  nice  boy  from  Newton, 
Masssachusetts  think  he  would  find  in 
1755  in  the  wilds  of  Williamstown?  A  lot 
of  trees?  A  pile  of  snow?  A  couple  of  Indi- 
ans? If  his  name  was  Ephraim  Williams 
he  thought  he  could  find  a  school,  and— 
surpjrise— he  did. 

This  week  has  been  officially  marked 
out  as  a  celebration  of  his  birthday,  but, 
like  many  of  the  facts  on  Eph,  the  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  very  clear.  According  to 
"old"  (Julian)  time  he  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1714;  "new"  (Gregorian)  time 
on  March  7;  and  Baxter  "let's  decorate 
the  dining  hall"  time  on  February  22. 
Yes,  Eph  is  a  pretty  mysterious  guy. 

Rumor  has  it  that,  in  fact,  Eph  never 
really  wanted  to  leave  any  money  for  any 
school  at  all.  It  seems  his  gift  was  a  vio- 
lent reaction  to  having  been  jilted  by  his 
cousin,  Elizabeth.  She  had  refused  his 
wordly  goods  and,  hence,  Williams  Col- 
lege was  founded  on  them. 

A  cradle  robber? 

If  it  is  any  indication  of  Eph's  preferen- 
ces in  women,  the  only  facts  we  have  on 
this  "Elizabeth"  is  that  she  never  used 
more  than  one  digit  to  tell  her  age.  Get- 
ting to  sound  a  little  fishy,  huh?  Was  Eph 
a  cradle  robber?  The  actual  instigator  of 
sexual  harassment?  We  may  never 
know. 

Ephraim  was  the  son  of  Ephraim  Willi- 
ams Sr.  and  Elizabeth  Jackson.  For 
unclear  reasons,  little  Eph  was  sent 
away  to  live  with  his  grandfather.  Eph 


had  his  share  of  bad  luck;  when  his 
grandfather  died  Eph's  brother  was  left 
a  small  fortune  to  pay  for  all  further  edu- 
cation and  living  expenses.  Eph  Jr.  was 
left  50  pounds  ...  to  be  dispensed  over  the 
next  five  years.  Fo/  Ephraim  this  would 
be  just  the  beginning  of  a  string  of  rather 
bad  breaks. 

Killed  in  ambush 

Little  is  known  about  Eph's  early  life 
except  the  fact  that  he  "followed  the  seas 
.  .  .  acquired  graceful  manners  and  a 
considerable  stock  of  useful  knowl- 
edge." (Not  necessarily  in  that  order). 

The  seas  were  less  than  kind  to  our 
hero  who  then  took  to  the  task  of  being  a 
.soldier.  On  June  10,  1745  Ephraim  took 
over  command  of  a  line  of  forts  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts.  His  luck  seemed  to 
turn  until  1746  when  Fort  Massachusetts 
was  captured  and  burned  to  ashes 
around  him.  Eph  was  supposed  to  be  in 
command.  Ephraim  moved  on 
undaunted. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Eph 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
became  commander  of  a  corps  situated 
near  Lake  George,  New  York.  Colonel 
Williams,  unfortunately,  could  not 
escap)e  his  fate.  On  September  8, 1755  he 
led  his  troops  straight  into  an  ambush, 
tried  to  flee,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

Ephraimsville? 

Eph  did  have  some  endearing  quali- 
ties. He  was  known  to  entertain  Indians 
with  money  sent  for  the  troops.  In  his 
eulogy  he  was  categorized  by  Ebenezer 


Colonel  Williams  signs  away  his  fortune  for  a  free 
fact  make  it  an  expensive  college. 

Fitch  as  '*.  .  .  large  and  fleshy  .  . .  with  a 
taste  for  books."  Perhaps  Wyllls  Wright, 
who  took  the  time  to  write  a  lengthy  bio- 
graphy, summed  It  up  best  when  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  "Ephraim  was  not  a 
great  man  and  certainly  not  a  great  mil- 
itary commander." 

Regardless  of  these  trivial  facts  Eph 
really  was  a  fairly  good  guy.  Along  with 
generously  bequeathing  brother  Thomas 
all  his  shoe  buckles,  he  did  leave  a  por- 
tion of  his  estate  (9175  dollars  to  be 


Paul  Sabbah 


Now  that  those  housing  transfer  forms 
have  been  submitted,  and  the  Issue  Is  out 
of  our  hands  for  this  year,  we  can  look 
back  on  the  process  for  a  little  assess- 
ment. As  one  who  transferred  from  one 
of  the  small,  exclusive  houses  to  Mission 
Park  for  two  years,  and  who  is  now  in  the 
process  of  reversing  that  situation,  I 
speak  from  my  particular  experience:  a 
flexible  transfer  policy  Is  healthy. 

In  September  1980,  President 
Chandler  charged  the  so-called  Glfford 
Committee  with  the  job  of  evaluating  the 
Residential  Housing  System.  Chandler's 
statement  praised  the  college's  residen- 
tial system,  emphasizing  that  It  ".  .  . 
opened  up  the  campus  and  bridged  the 
chasm  that  had  separated  the  residential 
campus  ethos  and  the  college's  formal 
educational  goals  and  programs."  He 


went  on,  however,  by  pointing  out  those 
developments  which  he  considered  "dis- 
turbing." The  Increasing  volume  of 
house  transfers  was  first  on  that  list. 

The  Committee's  report  was  received 
with  the  usual  controversy  and  disagree- 
ment: since  Row  House  dining  was  the 
main  topic  of  conversation  at  the  time, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  other  parts  of 
the  report.  One  such  part  stands  out  now. 
With  regard  to  the  transfer  policy,  the 
Committee  report  stated  at  the  outset 
that  "the  fairly  high  levels  of  application 
for  transfer  among  the  residential 
houses  at  first  Impressed  us  as  evidence 
of  Instability  In  the  residential  house  sys- 
tem." Apparently,  parts  of  the  Housing 
Committee  agree. 

In  a  February  9th  Viewpoint  In  the 
Record,  Tim  Caff  rey.  Perry  House  Pres- 


ident and  head  of  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee's Transfer  Subcommittee,  described 
his  strategy  behind  a  limited  transfer 
policy.  His  main  point  was  that  diversity 
is  fostered  by  a  limited  transfer  policy, 
and  diversity  is  an  Integral  part  of  educa- 
tion. On  this  point  I  most  sincerely  agree. 
Our  diversity  does  allow  us  to  encounter 

PANORAMA" 

people  of  different  frames  of  mind,  cultu- 
ral backgrounds,  political  Ideologies,  or 
extracurricular  Interests.  In  this  way, 
we  are  shown  that  the  world  Is  not  made 
up  of  clones  who  eat,  sleep,  and  think 
alike.  Diversity  forces  us  to  be  open- 
minded,  and  that  Is  the  most  valuable 
result  of  a  college  education.  Caffrey 
even   quotes    Ephraim    Williams'    son 


SIDESHOW 


by  SUTTON 


high  school,  while  his  lawyers  plot  how  to  in 

exact)  to  "maintain  a  free  school."  Of 
course,  the  only  stipulation  was  that  the 
school  had  to  be  situated  In  a  town  named 
after  Eph  himself.  Ephraimsville  was 
rejected.  Hence,  In  1765  'Williamstown' 
was  officially  chartered.  In  1793  Willi- 
ams College  was  founded. 

And  now,  in  1982,  people  still  pro- 
nounce Eph's  name  wrong.  "He  don't  get 
no  respect."  So  Eph,  happy  birthday. 
This  Bud's  for  you. 


Diversity  and  the  residential  ethos 


Lewis,  who  maintained  that  "we  are  a 
group  of  probably  over -contented  indi- 
viduals whose  charm  Is  In  the  differen- 
ces which  constitute  our  Intimacies." 
Once  again,  I  agree.  Often,  we  find  that 
we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  those 
with  whom  we  differ. 

Caffrey  spells  it  out  when  he  writes 
about  student  interaction:  "the  value  of 
such  interaction  comes  from  our  diver- 
sity." However,  he  goes  on  to  write  that 
".  .  .this  value  Is  lost  when  we  structure  a 
residential  house  system  that  allows  us 
to  seek  out  those  with  whom  we  are  com- 
fortable rather  than  those  who  make  us 
nervous. ' '  Obviously  Caffrey  and  I  agree 
on  the  ends,  but  can  we  disagree  so  vio- 
lently on  the  means?  Does  he  mean  to 
say  that  diversity  must  be  legislated? 

I  sense  that  Caffrey  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  have  Ignored  the  results 
of  the  Glfford  Committee  report  which 
he  referred  to  In  his  viewpoint.  That 
report  implies  that  we  don't  need  to  force 
different  people  to  live  together  so  that 
their  diversity  will  serve  to  educate 
them:  we  are  all  different  enough 
already.  As  the  report  states 

*'.  .  .  the  term  'diversity' 
did  not  loom  as  large  In  our 
discussions  as  It  would  have 
ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  In 
part   becuase   the  campus 
population  Is  so  much  more 
diverse  now  than  It  was  and 
In   part   because  diversity 
seems   healthy   enough   at 
present  to  survive  without 
further    attempts    to   pro- 
gram it." 
Based  upon  this  reasoning,  as  well  as  the 
changing  nature  of  friendship  groups, 
the  Committee  concluded  by  regarding 
the  number  of  transfers 

".  .  .as  evidence  both  of 
the    Importance    of   small 
groups  of  friends  and  of  the 
flexibility  and  effectiveness 
with    which    the    present 
residential    house    system 
accommodates    those 
groups  as  they  shift  and  re- 
form from  year  to  year." 
If  the  growth  In  transfers  Is  an  Indica- 
tion of  a  changing  campus,  we  must 
accept  that  change,  and  heed  the  Com- 
mittee's advice.  Diversity  is  a  source  of 
education,  but  It  needn't  be  forced  upon 
us. 
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Editor's  note:  The  following  appears  on 
this  page  as  a  partial  response  to  the 
issue  of  January  19. 

by  Dave  Moro  '82 

Williams  College  loves  a  good 
campus  scandal,  and  it  in- 
sists on   having  one  every 
year.  Perhaps  there's  a  feel- 
ing among  certain  people  that  their  lives 
are  sorely  lacking  in  momentous  events 
or  conflicts;   maybe  they're  just  frus- 
trated and  have  an  axe  to  grind.  Wha- 
tever the  reason,  the  pattern  is  by  now 
familiar.  First,  a  fairly  innocuous  or 
insignificant  event   is  designated  this 
year's  "incident"  by  one  of  our  notorious 
"progressive"  groups— the  Feminist 
Alliance,  the  BSU  or  the  homosexuals. 
Next  come  the  rumors,  the  letters  of  out- 
rage to  the  Record,  and  the  sensational- 
ism by  the  campus  media,  all  to  the 
refrain    of   haughty,    Pharisaical   pro- 
nouncements by  the  more  vocal  opinion 
leaders  of  the  group  in  question.  These 
folks  are  not  above  attacking  the  person 
of  those  who  disagree  with  their  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  (witness  the  reac- 
tion to  Phil  Smith's  letter)  and  benefit 
greatly  from  the  resulting  atmosphere  of 
enforced  consensus.  To  this  we  must  add 
a  good  dose  of  administration-baiting,  a 
pastime  gleefully  indulged  in  by  our 


The  pattern  is  familiar:  a 
fairly  innocuous  or  insignifi- 
cant event  18  designated  this 
year's    "incident"     by     the 

Feminist  Alliance,  the  BSU 
or  the  homosexuals. 


more  unscrupulous  scandal-mongers, 
and  a  willingness  to  slander  the  good 
name  of  Williams  College  whenever  it 
suits  their  ends.  Finally  there  comes 
appeasement:  campus-wide  rap  ses- 
sions, memos  from  the  beleaguered 
souls  at  Hopkins  Hall,  or  new  clauses  in 
the  Student  Handbook,  all  accompanied 
by  the  unexpressed  hope  that  people  will 
grow  up  by  next  year. 

In  view  of  the  recent  events  on  cam- 
pus, it  would  be  an  understatement  to 
say  that  hope  remains  unfulfilled. 
Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  the  Purple 
Valley  been  beset  by  such  foolishness, 
extremism  and  lack  of  imagination  as 
was  unleashed  in  the  wake  of  the  sexual 
harassment  scandal.  Step  back  for  a 
moment  and  take  a  look  at  some 
excerpts  from  this  year's  comedy  of 
errors.  Say  what  you  will,  it  was  not  Wil- 
liams' finest  hour. 

Comedy  of  errors 

At  the  Chapin  Hall  meeting,  Tracy 
Dick— an  avowed  homosexual— lectured 
the  student  body  on  what  was  wrong  with 
their  sexual  attitudes.  Her  charge  that 
we  had  "ruined"  her  college  years  must 
have  raised  some  eyebrows,  but  by  far 
the  most  telling  part  of  her  tirade  was 
her  use  of  the  family  analogy.  Her  liken- 
ing of  students  to  "children"  was  condes- 
cending, to  say  the  least;  equally 
contemptible  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
transgressions  for  which  they  should  be 
punished  by  the  Williams  "family"  area 
cut-and-dry  matter.  But  lest  you  think 


that  this  didactic,  self-assured  air  is  par- 
ticular to  Tracy's  kind,  take  a  look  at 
Charlie  Pardoe's  piece  (Outlook,  Jan. 
19)  in  which  he  calls  upon  us  to  redefine 
all  standards  of  male  and  female  behav- 
ior." "We  must  redefine  men's  roles," 
concurs  Prof.  Langston.  One  can  only 
commend    our    progressively    minded 
social  engineers  for  not  shying  away 
from   the  big   tasks.   But  before  they 
undertake   to   correct   several   million 
years  of  human  evolution,  they  would  do 
well  to  ask  themselves  the  following 
question:  is  it  really  the  much-maligned 
traditional  roles  for  men  that  ai  e  respon- 
sible for  the  present  malaise  on  campus? 
Or  is  it  the  new  "liberated"  role,  pushed 
by  the  feminists,  and  featuring  such 
questionable  virtues  as  effeminacy  and 
the  ability  to  cry? 

In  answering  this  question,  it  would 
be  highly  instructive  to  examine  the 
image  projected  in  Jon  Tigar's  Outlook 
of  January  19,  1982.  The  man  presented 
in  that  piece  is  a  feminist's  dream:  he 
asks  for  his  kisses,  he's  'vulnerable'  and 
sensitive,'  and— you  won't  believe  this— 
he's  capable  of  being  harassed  himself. 
Tigar  gives  an  example  of  just  such  a 
'harrowing'  exp)erience: 

"I  picked  up  the  phone  and  a  woman 
using  a  nasal  voice  asked  if  I  knew  whom 
I  was  talking  to.  I  didn't.  Then  she  asked 
me  if  I  was  ticklish . . .  She  asked  if  I  knew 
how  to  do  an  adagio  dance.  I  didn't.  She 
told  me  to  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  She 
asked  me  where  I  was  going  that  night.  I 
put  the  phone  down  and  walked  away." 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  Langston  &  Co.  have 
to  do  any  redefining  at  all,  let's  hope  they 
come  up  with  something  a  little  more 
exciting  than  this.  Where's  the  Williams 
man  of  yesteryear?  I  mean  the  one  who 
would  have  taken  that  gal  out  for  display- 
ing a  little  spunk  and  a  sense  of  humor? 
Next  time  anyone  gets  a  call  from  this 
harassin'  hussy,  put  her  on  hold  and  find 
out  who  she  is.  I  want  to  pin  a  medal  on 
her. 

Harassment  and  the  emperor's 
new  clothes 

Typical  of  the  reactions  to  the  harass- 
ment scandal  was  Beth  Byron's  Outlook 
article.  While  granting  that  rape  and  vio- 
lent forms  of  harassment  are  not  the 
issue  here,  she  nevertheless  insists  that 
harassment  is  a  serious  problem  at  Willi- 
ams. It  consists,  she  says,  of  "clever 
remarks,  slight  grabs  and  pats  and 
pinches."  But  since  when  do  such  acts 
"invalidate  (a  girl)  as  a  female  and  as  a 
p)erson?"  If  the  opinions  of  girls  I've 
talked  to  are  at  all  representative,  then 
quite  the  opposite  is  true.  Miss  Byron 
comes  prepared,  however,  to  handle  any 
such  sacrilegious  doubts  as  to  her  notion 
of  harassment.  "If  you  do  not  understand 
why  so  many  p)eople  are  so  upset  about 
this,  perhaps  you  need  to  learn  more 
about  it  rather  than  to  assume  it  is  not 
Important."  Well,  perhaps.  But  her  own 


brought  on  by  underhanded,  dishonest 
and  coercive  tactics  on  the  part  of 
WASH,  Williams  Against  Sexual 
Harassment. 

This  ad  hoc  group  of  students  began  its 
activities  in  a  rather  quixotic  fashion. 
With  all  the  fervour  of  Orwell's  Youth 
Anti-Sex  League,  they  demonstrated  in 
front  of  Hopkins  Hall,  protesting  what 
they  saw  as  a  complacent  and  over- 
lenient  approach  to  harassment  by  the 
administration.  These  charges  were 
unfounded;  not  a  single  case  of  rape 
has  been  proven,  and  the  mcuh-touted 
"assault"  cases,  (which  according  to 
some  people,  were  simply  a  matter  of  a 
fellow  getting  overpassionate  and  pushy 
with  his  date)  had  been  handled  by  the 
Honor  &  Discipline  Committee.  But  even 
had  the  rape  charges  been  true  that  in 
itself  would  not  have  proven  that  harass- 
ment is  a  widespread,  everyday  pheno- 


ments  of  Tong's  definition— "teasing", 
"jokes"  "looks",  "remarks", 
"gestures"— but  "stereotyping"  as  well. 
The  conventional  wisdom  Is  that  stereo- 
types are  "bad",  so  I  suspect  few  people 
got  too  upset  when  O'Connor  unleashed 
his  latest  crusade  against  them.  But 
"stereotype"  is  just  a  negative  term  for 
what  is,  in  essence,  a  very  good  and 
necessary  thing:  a  notion,  or  a  mental 
model  that  allows  us  to  understand  and 
predict  phenomena  we  come  across  in 
day-to-day  living.  No  one  should  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  feminists  at 
WASH.  Prof.  Tong,  and  Dean  O'Connor 
himself  all  have  their  own  set  of  models 
or  stereotypes.  In  fact,  the  specific  con- 
tent of  these  stereotypes  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  as  time  goes  on.  Now, 
whether  their  stereotyp)es  fare  any  bet- 
ter than  the  traditional  ones  in  terms  of 
understanding  and  prediction  Is  a  matter 
of  debate;  I  would  submit  they  don't,  by  a 


It's  "The  Emperor's  New  Clothes''  all  over  again:  if  you  do 
not  see  that  something  exists,  convince  yourself  that  it 
does. 


menon  at  Williams  College.  WASH  was 
determined  to  be  taken  seriously,  how- 
ever, and  decided  to  play  hardball.  They 
contacted  the  media,  presenting  them 
with  a  factually  incorrect  statement  of 
the  incidents  on  campus.  Fully  aware 
that  Gresham's  Law  applies  to  the 
media,  they  publicly  sullied  the  name 
of  Williams  College;  the  only  way  for  the 
administration  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  press 
was  to  give  In  to  WASH'S  demands,  thus 
Implicitly  validating  the  group's  origi- 
nal, trumped-up  charges.  At  first,  WASH 
declined  to  comment  on  the  reasons  for 
their  drastic  actions.  The  best  defense 
they've  been  able  to  come  up  with  since 
then  Is  that  they  were  "putting  the  Issue 
In  a  broader  societal  framework."  Dou- 
bletalk  aside,  I  challenge  anyone  to  tell 
me  what  that  means. 

One  cannot  fault  the  administration 
for  giving  In,  under  the  circumstances. 
Their  first  responsibility  is  to  the  College. 
What  is  reprehensible,  however,  is  that 
they  let  de  facto  libel  and  extortion  on  the 
part  of  WASH  go  unpunished  even  after 
the  media  hoopla  had  subsided.  Instead 
of  striking  down  the  coercive  precedent 
set  by  WASH,  they  began  to  Indulge  in 
something  dangerously  close  to  coercion 
themselves.  If  you  can't  lick  'em.  join  'em. 


Mind  control 

This  last  point  was  driven  home  to  me 
rather  forcefully  the  other  day,  when  I 
happened  to  find  Dean  O'Connor's  letter 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  ACLU  In 
my  mailbox.  The  ACLU  letter  had  the 
following  message  printed  on  the  enve- 
lope:    THE    NEW    RIGHT    DOESN'T 


.  .  .  "Stereotype"  is  just  a  negative  term  for  what  is,  in 
essence,  a  very  good  and  necessary  thing  .  .  . 


approach  (which  she  shares  with  WASH 
and  many  feminists).  Is  repeating  ad 
nauseam  that  harassment  exists  and 
declining  to  provide  concrete,  meaning- 
ful evidence  of  it.  It's  The  Emperor's 
New  Clothes  all  over  again:  if  you  do  not 
see  that  something  exists,  convince 
yourself  that  it  does,  because  everybody 
else  says  it  exists. 

All  this  Inconsequential  drivel  has  Its 
amusing  aspects,  of  course,  and  were  the 
sexual  harassment  hubbub  limited  to  it, 
there  would  be  no  real  cause  for  concern. 
But  there  have  been  far  more  serious 
consequences,   consequences  largely 


LIKE  WHAT  YOU'RE  DOING  IN  YOUR 
BEDROOM.  AND  THEY'RE  GOING  TO 
DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  New  Right's  anti- 
abortion  efforts  were  no  match  for  Dean 
O'Connor's  anti-harassment  efforts:  he 
didn't  like  what  was  going  on  In  my  mind 
(and  yours )  and  he  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  "Persistent  prejudicial 
behavior,"  he  emphasized,  "will  not  be 
accepted  on  this  campus.  Those  who 
practice  it  will  be  considered  guilty  of 
sexual  harassment."  O'Connor  thus 
lumps  under  the  category  of  "harass- 
ment" not  only  the  more  specious  ele- 


long  shot.  But  whatever  your  position  on 
the  matter.  It  Is  unconscionable  to  take  It 
from  the  realm  of  free  deliberation  and 
place  It  Into  the  realm  of  coercion. 

The  good  Dean  O'Connor  understands 
all  this,  of  course,  and  he  has  personally 
assured  me  that  disciplinary  measures 
will  not  be  automatically  taken  to 
enforce  the  ban  on  "prejudicial  behav- 
ior" or  the  more  fantastic  clauses  In 
Tong's  definition  of  sexual  harassment, 
but  would  instead  encourage  the  parties 
Involved  to  talk.  I  have  always  respected 
Dean  O'Connor  as  a  person  and  ««  an 
administrator,  and  have  never  doubted 
his  sense  of  justice.  But  this  Is  not  the 
point.  As  matters  stand  now,  we  are 
being  asked  to  trust  his  discretion  in  mat- 
ters that  clearly  should  not  be  discretion- 
ary. Unwarranted  discretionary  powers 
can  be  very  easily  misused;  witness  the 
coordinated  effort  to  prevent  Phil  Smith 
from  rectifying  some  of  the  more  des- 
tructive effects  of  WASH'S  disinforma- 
tion activities.  Both  the  Dean  and  the 
President  of  the  college  should  publicly 
discard  Prof.  Tong's  ill-conceived  defini- 
tion of  sexual  harassment  as  a  basis  for 
disciplinary  action  (along  with  O'Con- 
nor's disappointing  amendments) .  They 
should  restrict  themselves  to  a  definition 
that  has  a  solid  legal  basis.  It  would 
include  rape,  assault,  battery,  and  per- 
sistent use  of  the  phone  or  mall  system 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  annoying  or 
obscene  messages.  There  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  further  intruding  on  students' 
lives. 

Levin  was  right 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Professor  Levin 
from  NYU  told  a  hostile  audience  In 
Brooks-Rogers  that  feminism  Is  Inher- 
ently threatening  to  liberty  and  the 
democratic  process.  At  the  time,  most 
people  considered  that  a  pretty  far- 
fetched thesis.  Yet  just  about  everything 
that  has  transpired  on  this  campus  since 
then,  with  regard  to  sexual  harassment, 
has  served  to  prove  his  point.  Perhaps 
those  who  disagreed  with  him  ought  to  do 
a  little  soul-searching.  I.  for  one,  would 
welcome  an  effort  by  the  feminists  on 
this  campus  to  demonstrate— through 
their  actions— that  what  Mr.  Levin  said 
Is  not  always  and  everywhere  true. 

It  will  be  said  and  rightly  so,  that  my 
contribution  so  far  to  this  whole  Issue  has 
been  primarily  negative;  that  It  Is  not 
enough  simply  to  criticize  others'  reac- 
tions, however  deserving  of  criticism 
they  may  be.  I  do  feel  that  not  all  is  well 
with  male-female  relationships  on  this 
campus,  but  the  problem  has  nothing  to 
do  with  "sexual  harassment"  or 
"sexism." 


Remember  Gifford? 


CUL  examines  housing  system 


Faculty  will  sit  on  the  Housing  Committee  if  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life  (CUL) 
approves  Its  housing  subcommittee's  alternate 
proposal  to  the  Gifford  report,  both  of  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  CUL  this  month. 

The  CUL  subcommittee  would  redefine  the 
Housing  Committee's  membership,  eliminating 
all  but  one  freshman  representative  and  adding 
"assorted  Senior  (faculty)  associates."  House 
presidents,  the  Director  of  Housing  and  a  Dean's 
Office  representative  would  continue  to  serve  on 
the  committee. 

Assistant  Dean  Mary  Kenyatta  of  the  CUL  sub- 
committee said  later  that  the  exclusion  of  four 
freshman  representatives  "was  probably  an 
oversight  on  our  part.  We  had  no  plan  to  get  rid  of 
any  student  representatives." 

The  role  of  the  Housing  Committee  would 
"establish,  publicize  and  enforce  room-draw 
procedures,  and  rules  for  Inclusion  and  transfer" 
under  the  subcommittee's  strict  definition. 

"That's  been  the  traditional  role  of  the  Housing 
Committee,"  affirmed  Kenyatta. 

Beyond  room  draw 

"We  believe  the  Housing  Committee  role 
should  go  much  behond  room  draw,"  asserted 
Housing  Committee  co-chairman  Kathleen 
Merrigan  '82.  "We've  looked  at  house  president 
role  definitions  and  policy  problems.  There  are  a 
lot  more  Issues  we  can  touch  upon." 

The  Gifford  Report  does  not  specify  a  role  for 
the  Housing  Committee,  but  Instead  transfers 
many  of  Its  responsibilities  to  new  "Advisory 
Councils"  for  each  housing  cluster:  Mission 
Park-Tyler,  Berkshire- Dodd,  Greylock,  and  Row 
Houses. 

The  CUL  subcommittee  retained  Gifford's  sug- 
gestion to  have  sophomores  choose  a  faculty  asso- 


ciate when  they  join  a  house.  In  each  house, 
faculty  associates  would  sit  with  students  on  a 
committee  responsible  for  student-faculty  inter- 
action and  resolving  "minority  complaints  within 
the  house  (e.g.  noise)." 

In  loco  parentis? 

F'aculty  members  objected  to  this  peacekeep- 
ing function  of  faculty  members.  "Are  we  getting 
Into  in  loco  pan-ntis  on  the  part  of  the  faculty?" 
asked  biology  professor  Hank  Art. 

Rosemarie  Tong  of  the  philosophy  department 
concurred. '  'The  faculty  person  would  find  him  or 
herself  in  an  awkward  position." 

CUL  members  also  debated  the  term  "minority 
complaints." 

The  Gifford  Report  defined  minorities  as  small, 
fragmented  groups  within  houses  who  "do  not 
always  share  the  majority's  values  about  per- 
sonal privacy,  peace  and  quiet,  entertainment, 
etc.."  emphasizing  the  fluid,  shifting  nature  of 
these  groups. 

Tong  predicted  that  students  would  associate 
minority  with  a  certain  group  of  people.  Kevin 
Hlrsch  '82  questioned.  "Who's  a  minority?  It 
seems  the  term  can  be  easily  mangled." 

The  subcommittee  report  did  not  discuss  how 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  minority  Interests. 
"That's  very  much  up  In  the  air."  noted 
Kenyatta.  "The  subcommittee  couldn't  come  to 
any  agreement  on  that.  We'll  have  to  hash  it  out  In 
the  CUL  meetings." 

The  subcommittee  would  also  create  a  house 
governance  subcommittee  to  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee to  define  the  role  of  House  presidents  and 
other  officers. 

The  CUL  will  continue  discussion  of  the  residen- 
tial system  as  It  takes  on  the  Gifford  Report  itself 
this  afternoon. 


Faculty  approves  major  changes 


by  Susan  Kandel  and 
Katya  Hokanson 

Two  new  freshman-level  stu- 
dio art  courses  will  replace  two 
sophomore-level  courses  under 
revisions  of  the  studio  art  cur- 
riculum approved  by  the  faculty 
two  weeks  ago. 

Art  111  and  112  will  replace 
Art  211  and  212  as  requirements 
for  the  studio  art  major,  accord- 
ing to  art  professor  Edward 
Epplng,  and  a  junior  seminar 
course,  the  equivalent  of  Art 
History  301,  has  been  added  to 
the  major  requirements. 

Other  plans  Include  adding 
Art  110,  a  drawing  course  for 

College  gets 
George  grant 

The  College  has  received  a 
$100,000  grant  to  establish  a 
Henry  George  Fund  for  the 
study  of  progress  and  social  jus- 
tice from  the  Robert  Schalken- 
bach  Foundation  In  New  York. 

To  be  administered  through 
the  economics  department,  the 
grant  will  become  part  of  the 
permanent  endowment  of  the 
College,  and  Income  from  the 
fund  win  be  used  to  acquire 
books  and  support  faculty 
research  on  social  justice. 

The  fund  will  also  be  used  to 
establish  the  Henry  George  Lec- 
ture on  Social  Justice,  to  be 
given  every  other  year  by  a  dis- 
tinguished social  theorist. 

"The  research  of  some 
members  of  the  economics 
department,  and  the  close  ties 
of  the  department  with  the  Cen- 
ter for  Development  Economics 
at  Williams  mesh  nicely  with 
the  concerns  of  the  Schalkenb- 
ach  Foundation,"  commented 
Gordon  Winston,  chairman  of 
the  economics  department. 

Henry  George  was  a  late  19th 
century  American  economist 
whose  writings  focused  on  the 
problem  of  the  persistence  of 
poverty  in  nations  of  growing 
wealth  and  on  the  proper  role  of 
taxation  in  combining  economic 
growth  with  social  justice. 


non-majors,  and  raising  the 
number  of  sophomore  level 
drawing  courses  from  two  to 
three.  During  spring  semester, 
one  oll-palnting  course  will 
replace  one  of  the  two  waterco- 
lor  courses  currently  in  the 
curriculum. 

Drawing  emphasized 

The  new  plans  call  for  giving 
more  Importance  to  drawing, 
according  to  Epplng,  who  called 
the  changes  "quite  a  revision  In 
current  standing." 

Art  110,  explained  Epplng, 
will  be  a  basic  drawing  course. 
Intended  for  those  who  may 
simply  want  to  take  a  studio 
course.  Art  111  and  112.  which 
must  be  taken  as  one  full-year 
course  and  which  will  be 
required  for  majors,  will  divide 
art  Into  the  pre-1950s  and  post 
1950s.  The  latter  will  discuss 
more  modern  art  media  such  as 
performance,  film,  and  video, 
Epplng  remarked. 

Senior  Studio  Art  Major  Joel 
Bernard  said  the  new  freshman- 
level  courses  would  allow 
"greater  access  for  freshman" 
to  studio  classes. 

The  junior  seminar  will  be 
required  of  all  art  studio 
majors,  said  Epplng.  and  will 
treat  Ideas  relevant  to  contem- 
porary art,  combining  the  his- 
torical and  critical  aspects  of 


art  with  actual  studio  work. 

Hard  arteries 

Numerous  changes  in  Div- 
ision II  departments  were  also 
approved  by  the  faculty.  Involv- 
ing the  addition  of  19  new 
courses  and  the  revision  of  six 
courses. 

The  self -paced  Keller  Plan, 
under  which  Psychology  101  is 
taught  each  spring,  will  be  mod- 
ified. The  new  format  will 
increase  the  amount  of  class 
time  over  that  previously  used 
In  the  spring  semester,  and 
Increase  the  amount  of  self- 
paced  instruction  used  each 
fall. 

The  original  Keller  plan, 
according  to  Lawrence  Graver 
of  the  CEP.  "died  of  hardening 
of  the  arteries." 

The  faculty  also  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  Critical  Languages 
three  year  test  program, 
through  which  students  may 
study  Arabic,  Chinese.  Hebrew. 
Japanese  and  Swahili. 

To  date.  39  students  have 
enrolled  in  the  self-study  pro- 
gram, entrance  to  which 
requires  faculty  approval. 
Tutors  are  hired  for  two  to  three 
hours  per  week  of  drill  work  in 
the  language,  but  it  is  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility  to  work  on 
grammar  Individually. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


PARCEL  SERVICE  llSWaterSt., 
10  am  -  2  pm,  Monday-Friday. 
Phone  458-8157. 

THEATER  TRIP  TO  THE  U.S.S.R. 
April  9  to  19th,  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  Five  performances: 
opera,  ballet,  circus.  Plus  daily 
sightseeing  and  more  $999, 
includes  all  Karl  Rodnnan,  12 
Orchard  Heights,  New  Paltz,  NY 
12561    Tel   (914)  255-1955. 

Congratulations  Phil,  (chunks)  — 
You're  a  man. 


WANTED    I  Am  Koala  to  write  to 
gemini  in  Yugo    Must  be  blond, 
cute,  loveable  AppS.  Sohler 
Greetings,  TK'  Love,  Jean 

"Will  thou  not  believe  me 
simply  because  I  lie?" 

—  Fardricke  Dunn  1966 
"A  caterpillar    a  moth... 
a  half  eaten  pair  of  slacks  " 

^Mills  Look  1968 

Anyone  interested  in  adverliting 
for  the  RECORD  please  contact 
S.U.  1829. 
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r/ip  Year's  Most  Fowerful 
Story  of  Love  &'  Courage 


JOtil. . .  may  be  the  most  moving  human  interest  drama 
God  has  ever  permitted  mere  man  to  produce. " 

—  Baltimore  Pleujs- American 

"Joni  portrays  herself. . .  a  sterling  performance. " 

—  Minneapolis  Star 


STARRING  JONI  EARECKSON  AS  HERSELF 

EucuTivfPRooucE^  WILLIAM  F.  BROWN  pRODuctsB' FRANK  R.JACOBSON  r^^  77 
A  WORLD  WIDE  PICTURES  RELEASE  oirecteob.JAMESF  COLLIER  M~^ 

SCREENPLAY  Bt  JAMES  F.  COLLIER  BUSEOOM THE  BEST  SEUKiG  BOOK  jQHI  B»  jQNI  EMECHSON  *iTH  jOE  MUSSER 


IMAGES  CINEMA 
MARCH  14,  15,  16 


joni  QovroKi  ACttmo 
10  OTMf  R  PASSrS 


Spring 
Classics 


Mahogany 
and 
Red 


Bass 
Sunjuns  Too 

$29.00 

Bass"  takes 
summer  comfort 
one  step  further  with 
Sunjuns  Too  Dependable 
comfort  on  suede  wrapped 
cushioned  innersoles  Classic 
styles  in  leather  and  fabric  uppers. 

Sunjuns  Too.. .for  the  summer  in  you. 

Have  a  Great  Spring  Break! 


CONCERNED  WITH  FASHION. 
FIT  ANO  QUALITY 
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The  Williams  Record 


The  Williams  Record 
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GOING  TO 
FIND  THE  SUN? 

Don't  forget  to  take 
along  your 

DR.  SCHOLLS 

EXERCISE  SANDALS 

AT 

Harts'  Pharmacists^  Inc. 

$17.99  a  pair 

Enjoy  Your  Spring  Break  ! 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film/info  -  March  8,  4:00  p.m., 
Interviews  -  March  9,  9-5:00, 
Office  of  Career  Counseling. 


STUDENT  CREDIT 

Ever  wish  that  while  traveling, 
vacationing,  or  maybe  just  for 
emergencies,  you  could  have  a 
national  credit  card? 

Well,  now  -  YOU  CAN  -  obtain  a 
Master  Card  or  Visa  while  still 
in  school,  no  co-signer  required. 

We  have  established  a  division 
to  exclusively  handle  the  credit 
needs  of  college  students  .  .  . 
freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors.  .  .so  you  can  enjoy 
the  conveniences  of  credit  NOW, 
and  have  your  credit  established 
for  your  professional  life  after 
graduation. 

On  a  3x5  card,  print  your  name 
and  complete  address.  (Enclose 
$2.00  for  postage  and  handling. ) 
Send  to: 

Creative  Credit   International 
Collegiate  Credit   Division 
Suite   303—Penn   Lincoln  Bldg. 
789  Penn  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,   PA  15221 


Close  votes  mark  committee  races 


With  winning  margins  in  .so\' 
cral  races  as  small  as  two  or 
throe  votos.  the  remaining  seals 
on  student  committees  were 
filled  in  last  week's  run-off 
races. 

Matt  Lynch  and  Meredith 
McCiill  were  elected  Class  of  'H.'i 
representatives  to  the  Honor 
and  Discipline  Committee  after 
Lynch  squeaked  by  Jim  Brault 
72-70. 

Cesar  Alvarez  and  Herve 
.lean-Baptiste  filled  the  Honor 
and  Discipline  opt^nings  for  the 
sophomore  class,  while  Kim 
Phillips   came   out   just    throe 


votes  ahead  of  Salim  Currimjee 
to  join  Laura  Volpe  in  repres- 
(^nting  the  Class  of  '85. 

In  other  run-off  decisions, 
John  Denaro  edged  Lee  Ber 
stein  110-105  to  become  the 
freshman  representative  to  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life.  Martha  Piatt  '83  and  John 
McNichols  '84  were  also  elected 
to  the  committee. 

Elizabeth  Jex  '83  came  out 
only  four  votes  ahead  of  Kathy 
Gaiica  '83  to  be  the  Division  I 
representative  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educational  Policy,  while 
Chinyere  Okoronkwo  '83  will 
represent  Division  H  majors. 


The  first  election  for  the  new 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee, 
which  will  decide  on  Convoca- 
tion and  graduation  speakers, 
was  very  close  and  resulted  in  a 
tie  between  Class  of  '83 contend- 
ers Elizabeth  Coleman  and  Pra- 
sannan  Parthasarathi,  who 
each  had  76  votes.  John  Segal 
"82,  vice  president  of  the  College 
Council,  said  that  he  will  sit 
down  next  week  with  President 
John  Chandler,  Coleman  and 
Parthasarathi  to  determine  the 
final  outcome.  Lisa  Eilers  and 
Mitchell  Anderson.  '83,  were 
also  elected  to  the  Degrees 
Committee. 


Few  take  interdisciplinary  route 


by  Brooke  Hand 

For  students  who  don't  feel  that  normal  major 
programs  meet  their  needs,  the  College  reserves 
ten  places  in  each  class  for  so-called  "contract 
majors." 

"The  contract  major  has  made  a  big  differ- 
ence in  keeping  me  here,"  remarked  Ellen 
V'ander  Schaaf  '83.  "I  was  getting  upset  about  my 
future  prospects." 

One  of  the  seven  contract  majors  presently  at 
Williams,  \'ander  Schaaf  said  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  biology  and  psychology  double  major, 
and  concluded  that  her  interest  in  memory  and 
learning  could  best  be  explored  with  a  contract 
major  in  neural  science. 

How  to  apply 

The  application  procedure  is  not  overly  diffi- 
cult. "The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy 
(CEP)  is  willing  to  approve  the  plan  if  you  have 
put  a  lot  of  thought  into  it,"  she  observed. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  the  program, 
which  was  established  about  six  years  ago,  the 
student  must  first  get  endorsement  from  two 
faculty  members.  The  professors,  who  must  be 
from  different  departments,  must  be  willing  to 
take  a  crucial  role  in  the  contract  major's  "imple- 
mentation, criticism,  and  ultimate  validation," 
according  to  the  student  handbook. 

Next  the  student  must  submit  to  his  advisers  a 
written  statement  describing  the  area  of  study,  a 
list  of  the  minimum  of  nine  courses  to  be  included 
in  the  major,  and  a  list  of  the  courses  the  student 
needs  to  complete  remaining  divisional 
requirements. 

Upon  approval  of  the  advisers,  a  dean  submits 
the  proposal  to  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy,  which  votes  on  each  case  separately.  To 
earn  a  degree  with  honors,  eleven  courses  and  one 


Winter  Study  are  required.  The  honors  thesis 
ordinarily  consists  of  two  semesters'  work  along 
with  a  Winter  Study. 

Interdisciplinary  unity 

The  appeal  of  the  program  for  Margaret 
(iuerra  '82  is  that  it  "has  a  certain  Interdiscipli- 
nary unity  that's  different  from  working  In  a 
department."  (iuerra,  a  contract  major  In 
Renaissance  studies,  said  that  submitting  her 
proposal  seemed  "terribly  difficult,"  but  was 
worth  It. 

Since  her  main  adviser  went  on  leave,  Guerra 
had  to  find  new  advisers  to  support  her 
undertakings. 

'The  unity  and  responsibility  for  continuity  fell 
on  me,"  said  Guerra.  "I  had  to  let  (the  major)  not 
just  become  a  bunch  of  classes." 

Guerra  does  not  plan  to  write  a  thesis,  but 
recently  finished  an  Independent  project  on 
Renaissance  sculptor  Donatello  and  architect 
Albertl. 

Contract  majors  must  take  a  combination  of 
courses  regularly  offered,  along  with  some  Inde- 
pendent studies.  Including  a  senior  major  course. 
The  student  must  have  a  particular  theme  in 
mind,  explained  O'Connor,  and  must  demon- 
strate that  the  particular  focus  cannot  be 
explored  following  the  normal  route. 

A  progress  report  must  be  submitted  In  April  of 
the  junior  and  senior  years,  listing  grades, 
changes,  and  Including  the  advisers'  signatures. 

An  expensive  undertaliing 

O'Connor  described  the  contract  major  pro- 
gram as  a  sort  of  "tutorial  system."  The  program 
Is  expensive  in  terms  of  time  and  money,  he 
stressed.  He  also  emphasized  that  the  student 
risks  not  having  a  conventional  major  to  fall  back 
upon  should  something  go  wrong. 


Independent  students  praise  flexibility 


by  Annabelle  Cone 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  told  my 
roommate,  "I  wish  I  could  read 
whatever  I  wanted  this  semes- 
ter." As  a  second  semester 
senior,  I  wanted  a  chance  to 
study  books  that  I  had  always 
wanted  to  read,  but  were  not  on 
any  syllabus. 

As  a  result,  I  am  one  of  95  stu- 
dents  this   semester  who  are 


doing  independent  studies  as 
alternatives  to  regular  courses. 
After  filling  out  a  petition  des- 
cribing the  project,  we  must 
seek  an  adviser  with  whom  we 
will  work  closely.  Independent 
projects  must  be  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy  and  by  the  department 
which  will  give  credit  for  it.  The 
topic  and  the  timetable  are 
determined  by  both  the  student 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 


9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat  ^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


<^ 


Cornell  Law  School 


Undergraduate  Prelaw  Program 

June  7  to  July  20,  1982 


A  demanding  six-week  program 

for  college  students  who  want 

to  learn  what  law  school  is  like. 


For  further  information  write  to 

Jane  G.  Death,  Cornell  Law  School 

634  Myron  Taylor  Hall,  Ithaca,  NY  14853 


and  the  adviser,  and  the  adviser 
Is  responsible  for  the  final 
grading. 

The  projects  range  from  crea- 
tive  work  to  laboratory 
research  to  interdepartmental 
pursuits. 

Mary  McGill  '82  Is  doing 
honors  work  on  American 
avant-garde  art  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  As  an  art  history  major 
with  a  strong  concentration  in 
English,  she  finds  that  studying 
a  period  In  which  the  two  disci- 
plines were  so  closely  linked 
"bridges  the  gap  between  art 
and  literature." 

Unofficial  field  trips 

Flexibility  is  seen  as  another 
advantage  of  independent 
study.  McGill  plans  to  look  at 
original  paintings  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  "By  arranging  my 
own  unofficial  field  trips,  I  can 
supplement  the  reading  that  I 
do,"  she  said. 

For  those  students  who  need 
to  work  hours  at  a  time  in  a 
museum,  a  lab,  a  piano  room,  or 
in  the  case  of  Duffy  Graham  '83, 
the  WCFM  studios,  freedom  to 
work  whenever  they  please  Is  an 
important  factor. 

Graham's  project,  "The  Soci- 
ology of  Modern  Culture:  Polit- 
ics in  Popular  Music,"  involves 
the  reading  of  sociology  books 
and  hours  of  listening  to  music. 
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Dance  in  Talley's  heart 


Kd's  iKtIf:  /*rr»/i<(f'r.s.  ilirvctors, 
and  uTtlvrs  ttj  upcominfi  ovvnts 
iirr  nil  ilril  hi  I  inilrilnilr  In  FYoill 

the  Director's  chulr,  n  m-n  n-fnt- 

hii  Iriiliin  itf  ihr  \  rl  ^  ih'fmrl  nun  I 
i/i  uliiili  ufirinninfi  slums  an  ilts 
fusHvtl  />>  thitsv  who  ktntw  thcni 
host  —  lh('  [troiluivrs  ihi'tnsf'lvfs. 
Interviews  and  vieuffoinl  fnrrv.s 
are  arceptnhle.  Interested  ponies 
are  iirfied  toenntnct  the  Entertain- 
ment  Editttr  two  ueeks  prior  to 
seheduleil  performances. 

by  Kip  Cinnamon 

On  the  evenings  of 
March  5th  and  6th, 
Wllllamstown  had 
the  opportunity  to 
view  the  first  entirely  student 
organized  AMT  malnstage  pro- 
duction Feral  Precocity,  cho- 
reographed and  produced  by 
Ken  Talley  '82.  Kip  Cinnamon 
was  on  hand  following  the 
opening  performance  to  speak 
with  Ken  about  his  production. 
RECORD:  What  do  you  intend 
to  suggest  with  the  title  Feral 
Precocity? 

TALLEY:  Feral  refers  to  wild 
and  animal-like,  and  precocity 
to  precociousness.  The  dances 
both  represent  and  actually  are 
wild  and  uninhibited  young  peo- 
ple doing  their  thing,  trying  to 
anyway,  at  least  from  one  per- 
son's viewpoint. 

RECORD:  This  was  an  entirely 

student  initiated  and  organized 

project.    How    did    you   put   it 

together? 

TALLEY:   Getting  the  money 


together  was  just  a  lot  of  foot- 
work. Campus  organizations 
and  houses— most  of  the  houses 
anyway— were  pretty  respon- 
sive. 

The  Williams  Department  of 
Theater  and  Cap  and  Bells  bent 
over  backwards  for  us.  This  has 
been  the  first  show  performed 
on  the  malnstage  without  direct 
faculty  control. 

Ted  Colburn,  our  stage  man- 
ager provided  the  big  push  to  go 
for  the  malnstage  which  I 
doubted  we  could  get. 


FROM  THE 
DIRECTOR'S  CHAIR 


RECORD:  How  was  the  music 
chosen? 

TALLEY:  Generally  the  music 
Is  secondary.  It  was  chosen  to  fit 
the  dance.  However,  with  the 
two  numbers  written  by  John 
Russell  '82  and  Dan  Morris  '84, 1 
worked  closely  with  the  com- 
posers. We  talked  about  how  we 
could  coordinate  our  Ideas  and 
make  It  work. 

RECORD:  What  are  the  crea- 
tive roots  from  which  your  dan- 
ces grow? 

TALLEY:  These  are  things  I 
have  In  me,  right  here.  In  my 
heart. 

RECORD:  What  things? 

TALLEY:  For  Instance,  the 
theme  of  how  men  and  women 
affect  each  other  ran  through 
the  trios.  "Vintages",  the  first 


trio,  emphasized  the  stud,  while 
the  third  trio  "More  Melancholy 
than  Sad"  suggested  the 
unsure.  Indecisive  man.  One 
took  both  women;  the  other 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind.  In 
contrast  the  three  women  in  the 
second  trio  "Blue  not  Brown" 
portray  the  warmth  and  solidar- 
ity of  solely  female  companion- 
ship. Another  piece  "Each  and 
All"  put  men  In  very  vulnerable 
positions,  a  kind  of  role  rever- 
sal, showing  men  can  be  tender 
and  bruised. 

RECORD:  So  Ivoe  and  relation- 
ships are  a  central  focus.  Where 
does  this  come  from? 
TALLEY:  Hey,  I  look  around 
me  and  see  love  isn't  all  it's  cut 
out  to  be.  It  puts  people  in  awk- 
ward situations.  A  lot  of  the  dan- 
ces focus  on  Williams  College. 
When  you  talk  about  love  rela- 
tionships here,  people  often 
appear  superficially  united,  but 
really  they're  torn  by  the  ambi- 
guities of  Insufficient  communi- 
cation. I  tried  to  show  this. 

RECORD:  As  a  senior,  is  this  an 
undergraduate  culmination? 

TALLEY:  Yes,  but  I  didn't  get 
any  credit  for  It.  It  was  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  I  could  get  credit  If 
there  was  a  dance  major  at  Wil- 
liams, which  I'm  sorry  there 
isn't. 

RECORD:  What  are  your 
future  plans? 

TALLEY:  Either  law  school  or 
dancing.  Dance  law  may  be  a 
growth  field,  you  never  know. 


Playing  dead  with  Rock 

by  Duffy  (iruhum 

Van  Morrison  said  recently  that  he  no  longer  wants  to  t>e 
associated  In  any  way  with  rock  &  roll.  With  his  new  al- 
bum, Beautiful  Vision,  he  need  not  worry  about  any 
such  associations. 

Morrison,  with  the  reputation  of  a  mystic,  was  always  tempera- 
mental and  unpredictable.  He  always  projected  a  distance  from  his 
listeners,  but  now,  as  a  result  of  his  attitudes  and  his  personal  life, 
he  has  removed  himself  too  much  from  his  audience.  He  says  rock 
is  dead;  rock  Is  a  business.  Making  records  Is,  to  him,  a  job  and 
nothing  more. 

All  of  his  traditional  concerns— being  an  Irishman  who  lives 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  his  homeland,  a  yearning  to  rediscover  a 
peaceful  homeland,  and  finding  a  way  to  be  free  In  the  world— are 
present  on  Beautiful  Vision,  as  two  of  the  song  titles,  'Celtic  Ray" 
and  "Beautiful  Vision,"  suggest.  But  the  vocal  deliveries  are 
empty,  and  the  emerging  Impression  Is  that  Morrison  Is  perfunctor- 
ily going  through  the  motions.  He  Is  an  expert  musical  arranger, 
but  the  sounds  here  are  only  nice,  if  not,  more  accurately,  dull,  this 
album  misses  because  he  places  his  themes  In  the  wrong  musical 
context.  Rock  Is  their  proper  forum. 

"I'm  not  concerned,"  Morrison  told  an  interviewer,  "with  what 
people  think  about  what  I'm  doing.  I  just  do  what  I  do.  Take  It  or 
leave  It." 

Leave  It. 


CORRECTION:  We  regret  that  Bruce  Kelly's  name  was  Inad- 
vertently omitted  from  his  piece  "What's  In  the  Belfry?"  which 
appeared  In  last  week's  Record. 


Arts 


Beats 


Seamus  Heaney,  described  as  "Ire- 
land's greatest  poet  since  Yeats,"  by 
poet  Robert  Lowell,  will  perform  a  read- 
ing of  his  work  next  Monday. 

Critic  Harold  Bloom  referred  to  Hea- 
ney as  "keyed  and  pitched  unlike  any 
significant  poet  now  at  work  In  the  lan- 
guage, anywhere."  Heaney  has  recently 
completed  a  new  volume  of  poems 
entitled  "Field  Work."  The  lecture  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 

"The  Collection" 

This  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday, 
Cap  and  Bells  present  "The  Collection," 
a  one  act  play  by  the  renowned  British 
dramatist  harold  Pinter. 

The  story  involves  three  men  and  a 
woman  searching  for  the  truth  about  an 
alleged  affair  between  one  of  the  men 
and  another  man's  wife.  In  the  process,  it 
makes  an  Important  statement  about  the 
thin  lines  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
reality  and  illusion. 

African  Dance 

Chuck  Davis  and  members  of  his 
dance  company  will  begin  a  six  week 
residency  at  Williams  College  starting 
on  April  5,  focusing  on  the  general 
theme,  "Sherehe:  An  African  Expe- 
rience." Davis  has  a  distinguished 
record  as  a  well  known  teacher  of  Afri- 
can, Afro-Caribbean,  modern  and  jazz 
dancing.  Beginners  and  dancers  alike 
are  encouraged  to  participate  and  may 
call  Judith  Madden  at  Weston  for  addi- 
tional Information  (Mon-Frl.,  9-12  at  597- 
2391). 

Composers  to  Lecture 

The  Tremont  String  Quartet  perfor- 
mance scheduled  for  march  16  at  8: 30  In 
Brooks  Rogers  will  have  an  additional 
attraction:  the  presence  of  two  of  the 
compoers,  James  WlUey  and  Raoul  Ples- 
kow.  Both  composers  will  be  available  to 
speak  about  composing  and  their  compo- 
sitions In  particular  at  a  4: 15  workshop  to 
be  held  the  afternoon  of  the  performance 
in  Bernhard  Music  Center. 


Batman  to  Oscar  Wilde 


Great  Price  stirs  students 


by  Richard  Dodds  Jr. 

In  his  two-day  whirlwind 
tour  last  week,  actor  Vin- 
cent Price  lectured  to,  per- 
formed for.  and  chatted 
with  hundreds  of  students,  faculty,  and 
townspeople.  Many  attended  his  dra- 
matic lectures;  probably  half  as  many 
more  who  would  have  liked  to  attend 
simply  could  not  because  of  Insufficient 
space. 

"The  Villains  Still  Pursue  Me",  a 
dramatic  lecture,  opened  the  series  of 
appearances  on  Monday,  March  1  at 
the  Adams  Memorial  Theatre.  An 
aggregation  of  poems  and  soliloquies, 
humorous  memoirs  and  personal 
glimpses  of  villainous  greats,  the  two 
hour  presentation  rarely  wavered  In  Its 
malntainance  of  high  audience  Inter- 
est. Mr.  Price  would  make  an 
academic  point  about  acting  as  a  vil- 
lain, then  enhance  it  with  a  story  or  two. 
rh(>  titillating  tidbits  always  evoked  a 
special  satisfying  laughter  from 
audiences  that  can  be  described  only  as 
warm  and  relaxed,  and  gave  a  clue  as 
to  why  Mr.  Price  has  such  wide  appeal. 

It  Is  difficult,  indeed,  to  name  any 
other  actor  today  who  can  boast  of  the 
same  recognition  and  respect  from  dif- 
ferent generations  as  Vincent  Price.  In 
a  career  that  has  spanned  half  a  cen- 
tury Mr.  Price  has  had  the  unusual 
chance  to  work  with  the  greats  of  both 
today  and  yesteryear,  yet  his  name 


ellicits  roughly  the  same  response  in 
me  as  it  used  to  in  my  parents  in  their 
teen  years.  Monday's  lecture  pointed 
out  the  wide  span  of  ages  drawn  by  Mr. 
price's  allure:  one  section  of  the 
audience  buzzed  remlnlsclently  at  the 
mention  of  his  1958  scl-fi  classic  The 
Fly,  while  a  totally  separate  group 
cheered  and  clapped  wildly  for  Price's 
portrayal  of  Egghead  tame  in  the  late 
Batinun  TV  series. 

One  possible  explanation  for  Vincent 
Price's  long  reign  In  the  usually  whim- 
sical throne  of  fame  is  his  obvious  Intel- 
ligence. Studying  at  Yale  and  in  London 
gave  him  the  foundation  he  would  then 
use  to  form  himself  into  an  actor  of  the 
'old'  school,  the  school  to  which  Clark 
Gable  and  Cary  Grant  belong.  He  Is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  thesplans  who 
exemplifies  the  witty,  articulate  and 
refined  actor  one  used  to  find  In  films  of 
past  decades. 

One  other  explanation  for  Mr.  Price's 
notoriety  Is  simply  his  acting:  his 
actual  conduct  on  stage,  bellevablllty. 
and  rapport  with  the  audience.  In  a  last 
minute  change  of  plans,  Mr.  Price  con- 
sented to  replace  his  Tuesday  after- 
noon lecture  on  the  making  of  horror 
films  with  a  performance  of  the  first 
act  of  his  one-man  show  "Delights  and 
Diversions".  As  Oscar  Wilde,  Mr. 
Price  was  a  tremendous  hit  and  In  his 
own  element.  He  captured  Wilde's  wit, 
charm,  and  self-realization  of  bril- 
liance to  a  tee.  Intermingling  Wilde's 


honesty  with  his  healthy  ego  and  gentle 
wit.  Price  captured  the  essence  of  the 
writer's  genius  and  struck  a  chord  of 
melancholy  in  us  all  that  so  few  men 
like  Wilde  exist  today. 

The  most  heartening  comfort  after 
the  performance  was  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  in  the  company  of  just 
such  a  man  at  the  moment.  Of  the  many 
statements  Mr.  Price  made  about  vil- 
lains, (kldsarecrazy  about  them;  they 
must  keep  you  guessing;  they  come  in 
many  different  styles,  etc.)  one  theme 
was  prevalent.  The  gothic  tales  of  the 
past,  as  opposed  to  today's  gory  horror 
films,  had  a  flavor  all  their  own  that 
made  them  special.  Instead  of  smut 
there  was  wit;  rather  than  mumbling 
psychopaths,  the  villains  were  interest- 
ing characters  with  an  "eloquent  dis- 
dain"; and  the  Intriguing  mixture  of 
fear  of  suggestion  with  laughter  had  not 
been  replaced  by  sheer  violent  terror. 

Vincent  Price  Is  not  the  museum 
piece  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
have  become,  but  a  living  legend  In  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase.  He  can  still 
pack  the  houses  because  people  want  to 
reassure  themselves  that  men  of  his 
caliber  still  exist— that  their  memories 
haven't  been  overly  imaginative  In 
recounting  fading  eras.  And  judging 
from  Mr.  Price's  two  day  visit  to  Willi- 
ams, he  satisfied  many  questioning 
minds.  One  is  reminded  of  a  statement 
of  his  about  the  old-time  villains: 
"Thev  last  forever." 


Ready  for 
take-off? 
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Tues..  Mar.  9  Roger  McGulnn.  Jona- 
than Swift's.  Boston,  Mass. 

Wed.,  Mar.  10  -  Human  Switchboard, 
JB  Scott's.  Albany 
Betty  Carter,  Fine  Arts  Ctr.  Con- 
cert Hall,  U.Mass..  Amherst.  MA 

Thurs.,  Mar.  11    Nick  Brlgnola.  Lark 
Tavery,  Albany 

John  Coster.  La  Coclna.  Plttsfleld. 
Mass.  (every  Thurs.) 
Blotto.  Tin  Shop.  Saratoga  Springs, 
NY 

Pastiche;    Someone  &  the  Some- 
bodies. Channel.  Boston 

Frl..  Mar.  12  -  Son  Seals  Blues  Band. 
JB  Scott's.  Albany.  NY 
Jimmy  Dorsey  &  Tommy  Dorsey 
Orchestras.  Park  Plaza  Hotel  Ball 
room.  Boston 

Sat.,  Mar.  13- Arlo Guthrie  AShenen- 
doah.  JB  Scott's.  Albany 


Concert  Listings 

prepared  by  ToonervlUe  Trolley  Records 


Spyrogyra  &  Gato  Barblerl.  Opera 
House.  Boston 

Clancy    Brothers.    Roberts    Ctr.. 
Boston  College.  Newton.  Mass. 
Roberta  Flack.  Bushnell  Auditor- 
ium. Hartford,  Conn. 
John    Cage.    David    Tudor,    etc., 
Symphony  Space.  New  York.  NY 
Sun..   Mar.   14      New  Moon  Swing 
Band.  Paulys,  Albany.  NY 
Dave  Brubet^k   Quartet  &  Gerry 
Mulligan    Big    Band,    Symphony 
Hall.  Boston 

Arlo  Guthrie  &  Shenendoah.  Berk- 
lee  Performance  Ctr..  Boston 
Mar.  16    Cars.  Boston  Garden 
U-2.  U.Mass.  at  Boston.  Boston 

Mar.  17     Nick  Lowe.  JB  Scott's 
Mar.  18  ■  Cars.  Boston  Garden 
Mar.  19    Ella  Fitzgerald.  Symphony 
Hall.  Boston 


Cash  for  textbooks  from  Wallace's 
College  Book  Company. 

March  8-12  &  15-19  (9-4  only) 
icnzi's  ^«y  12-14  &  17-21  (9-4  only) 

COllFGE    book    STORF     INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN     A/(ASS     0126' 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film/info  -  March  8,  4:00  p.m., 
Interviews  -  March  9,  9-5:00, 
Office  of  Career  Counseling. 
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SEE  more, 
ENJOY  more, 
SAVE  fuel  and 
SAVE  money - 
TRAVEL  in 
FULL  COMFORT 


TO    AND    FROM 


FIVE  DAILY 

Thru-Service  Trips 


BOSTON 


-  WILLIAMSTOWN  DEPARTURE  TIMES  - 

6:15am     8:15am      12:15pm     2:15pm     5:15pm 
Only  3-Hours  25-Minutes  to  Downtown   Boston 


over  the 

SCENIC 

MOHAWK 

TRAIL 


Also  Westward  to  Troy  &  Albany 

1:45pm  Daily  Departure  from  Williamstown 


Stop  In  Or  Phone  For  Schedules  &  Tickets  To  All  Points 

THE     WILLIAMS     INN 

MAIN  STREET     -     WILLIAMSTOWN 
PHONE    458-9371 


IT'S  A  PLEASURE 
TO  SERVE  YOU 


PACKAGE 
SERVICE,  TOO 


Englander 


COACH  LINES.  Inc 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
considerate    about    turning 
music  down  after  midnight  (or 
after  a  few  good  bangs  on  the 
wall),  but  voices  and  typewri- 
ters   carry    very    well.    Some 
relief  Is  provided  by  the  antisep- 
tic   study    room.    One    little 
known  attraction  is  the  large 
number    of    transfers    and 
exchanges  from  other  schools 
who  end  up  in  Prospect.  Upper- 
classmen  who  stick  Prospect 
out  often  end  up  with  first  crack 
at  a  good  part  of  the  annual 
Smith-Wellesley— Mt.    Holyoke 
contingent. 

Resident    apathy    has    des- 
troyed what  little  house  unity 


traditional  social  scene  and 
prefer  to  make  the  most  of  Pros- 
pect, but  most  people  end  up 
hating    the   place. 

Dodd 

Dodd  manages  to  retain  much 
New  England  charm  with  Its 
wallpapercxJ,  carpeted  rooms 
and  hallways,  beautiful  living 
room,  and  cozy  dining  room. 

The  outlying  houses  offer 
many  of  the  best  rooms,  but  the 
main  house  provides  a  strong 
social  base  centered  on  the  din- 
ing and  the  foosball  table.  House 
meetings  and  the  Thursday 
night  parties  are  well- 
attended— residents  really 
know  each  other. 


Housing: 

vatlons  that  promise  to  Improve 
common  areas,  including  a  pos- 
sible game  room  in  the  defunct 
dining  room  and  a  Perry-type 
study  library  in  the  basement. 

Loss  of  dining  hurt  Tyler,  and 
the  house  Isn't  making  as  much 
of  an  effort  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  as  some  other  houses. 
Though  Tyler  Is  distant  from 
everything,  it  hasn't  developed 
close  house  unity.  Tyler's  Isola- 
tion means  residents  are  often 
gone  for  the  entire  day. 

Nevertheless,  the  rooms  are 
pleasant  and  Tyler  throws  some 


Despite  this  spacious  room, 
ever    existed.     Pro    House 
members    generally    fall    into 
clearly   defined   social  groups 
within    the   house,    and   these 
groups  pursue  their  social  inter- 
ests   privately    or    at    other 
Houses'  parties.  Despite  the  cli- 
quish atmosphere,  most  resi- 
dents are  friendly.  House  social 
activities  range  from  pitiful  to 
abysmal,    and    members    pay 
dues  in  order  to  attend  the  big 
three    parties     (Homecoming, 
Winter  Carnival,  Spring  Week- 
end.   For   example,    Prospect 
sponsored  a  bowling  trip  last 
Friday.     Nine    people    went, 
including    the    House    faculty 
associate,    his    wife    and    his 
sister. 

A  strong  plus  for  Pro  House  is 
its  proximity  to  Driscoll,  the 
best  dining  hall  on  campus.  If 
you  hate  salad  bar-scoping, 
Driscoll  is  the  place  to  eat. 

Prospect  House  is  conducive 
to  people  who  don't  enjoy  the 


Prospect  has  the  reputation  of  being 

Dodd  has  a  reputation  as  the 
"Beautiful  People"  house— and 
a  senior  class  that  sometimes 
lives  up  to  the  title.  Next  year's 
house  population  should  be 
more  heterogenous;  rumor  has 
it  that  even  a  few  Fitch-Currier 
liberals  are  transferring  in. 

The  physical  plant  can  be  a 
mixed  blessing:  most  sopho- 
mores live  in  doubles  or  tiny 
Annex  rooms.  But  even  the  new- 
comers get  private  bathrooms, 
often  with  tubs,  and  a  glimpse  at 
the  excellent  rooms  waiting  for 
them  in  coming  years. 

Tyler 

Tyler  House  has  a  reputation 
as  a  "safety"  for  unlucky  Dodd 
applicants— a  reputation  that  is 
not  entirely  undeserved.  New 
Tyler  residents  may  be  plea- 
santly surprised,  however; 
Tyler  offers  individual  baths 
and  even  a  few  fireplaces.  The 
house  is  slated  for  major  reno- 


the  worst  house  on  campus. 

great  parties.  Tips  for  new 
residents— bring  plenty  of  pos- 
ters to  cover  the  cinder-block 
Annex  walls  and  hope  for  a  fire- 
place senior  year, 

Greylock 
The  four  houses  of  the  Grey- 
lock    quad    offer    consistently 
good  housing  In  a  traditional 

college    quadrangle    atmos- 
phere. 

Bryant,  Hopkins,  Carter  and 
Gladden  houses  are  modern  in 
their  simple  design,  but  the  red 
brick  construction  and  rolling 
landscape  avoid  the  sterility 
that  so  often  appears  In  modern 
architecture.  Large  windows 
provide  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
Berkshlres  and  serve  to 
brighten  the  rooms.  In  early  fall 
and  late  spring  the  large  win- 
dow ledges  become  private  sun 
decks,  giving  the  quad  the 
appearance  of  a  mass- 
production  tanning  factory. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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I  The  Purple  Pub 

I  Bank  Street 


f. 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday,  March  10 

Banzai 
Vodka  Night 


Thursday 


Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D, 
$2.00 


Open  1  p.m.  Sundays 

NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m. 
Best  Deli  in  town! 
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Privacy  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  Greylock  rooms.  In  sin 
gles  or  suites  of  two  and  four, 
everyone  gets  his  or  her  own 
room- no  double  occupancy. 
The  soundproofing  is  relatively 
good,  so  that  many  students 
choose  to  study  in  their  rooms 
rather  than  migrate  to  some  far 
corner  of  the  campus. 

Regarding  house  unity,  this 
varies  greatly  from  house  to 
house.  The  privacy  that  is  so 
appreciated  at  times  can  be  an 
obstruction  to  a  cohesive  resi- 
dence. The  fact  that  so  few  peo- 
ple share  a  bathroom  or  a 
stairway  makes  chance 
acquaintances  infrequent.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  meet  one's  house- 
mates, but  a  little  extra  effort 
may  be  necessary. 

Greylock  dining  hall  is  bright 
and  spacious,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  cafeteria— not 
a  dining  room.  Students  used  to 
seat  themselves  in  specific  sec- 
tions for  each  house,  but  the  loss 
of  Row  House  dining  sent  a 
horde  of  Row  House  "foreign- 
ers" to  descend  upon  Greylock. 
Although  there  was  considera- 
ble worry  about  Greylock  over- 
population, the  influx  of  new 
people  seems  to  have  promoted 
a  degree  of  intra-Greylock  min- 
gling that  was  unknown  in  years 
past. 

Greylock  guarantees  a  good, 
private  room,  pleasant 
grounds,  and  an  adequate  din- 
ing hall.  Anything  beyond  that 
depends  upon  the  student's 
Initiative. 

Mission  Park 

Mission  Park  is  not  highly 
sought-after  housing,  but  sopho- 
more year  in  "the  Park"  can  be 
worthwhile  if  you  like  your 
class.  A  good  part  of  it  will  be 
there  with  you,  as  few  of  the 
some  250  residents  of  Pratt, 
Armstrong,  Mills,  or  Dennett 
are  juniors  or  seniors. 

Mission  is  the  closest  you  can 
come  at  Williams  to  an  urban 
lifestyle— it's  big,  lively,  and  a 
bit  impersonal.  There  Is  an 
active  social  life  ranging  from 
house  snacks  to  the  hotly  con- 
tested Mission  Park  Olympics 
to  the  famous  (or  infamous) 
"Armstrong  Wreck  Room"  par- 
ties, but  suites  can  also  be  too 
self-contained. 

Ambiance,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
drives  many  away  after  a  year. 
Mission  is  a  concrete  gem  deco- 
rated in  a  classic  Early  Lino- 
leum style  reminiscent  of  a 
large  hospital.  The  sparsely  fur- 
nished entries  are  conveniently 
color-coded  in  bright  shades  of 
red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  or 
orange. 

The  rooms  are  nice,  if  you  like 
walls— each  of  the  oddly-shaped 
rooms  has  at  least  six  of  them.  All 
rooms  are  singles,  which  is  for- 
tunate considering  their  small 
size.  They  are  carpeted,  well-lit, 
and  relatively  quiet. 

The  dining  hall  is  within  the 
building,  a  definite  convenience 
on  a  cold  or  wet  day.  Mission  is 
well  furnished  with  lounges,  one 
of  them  with  a  big-screen  TV. 

Suites  consist  of  five  to  seven 
adjoining  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
often  used  as  a  living  room  in 
the  absence  of  a  housing  shor- 
tage. 

Despite  the  random  selection 
of  house  members.  Mission 
houses  tend  to  have  consistent 
characters.  Pratt  Is  typically 
the  rowdiest  house  and  Dennett 
the  quietest.  But  house  unity 
varies  due  to  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  houses. 

In  short,  the  Park  Isn't  as  bad 
as  you  may  think.  It's  a  good 
choice  for  sophomore  year.  And 


who    knows?    You    may   even 
decide  to  stay. 

Spencer-Brooks 

Spencer-Brooks  has  been 
transformed  for  the  worse.  This 
year  it  lost  its  dining;  next  year 


sistently    nice    underclass 
rooms. 

Of  the  three.  Agard  is  pre- 
dominantly sophomore  hous- 
ing. Most  rooms  are  singles, 
although  it  does  have  a  few 
large  one-room  doubles.  Its  rep- 
utation for  being  far  away  from 
campus  is  undeserved— it  is  far 
by  the  road,  but  natives  always 
take  the  "back  way,"  which  is 


sen.se  ot  house  unity. 

iVrry-Bascom  President  Tim 
Caffrey  '82  has  adopted  the  phi 
losophy,  "The  House  is  What 
You  Make  of  It." 

Already  bles.sed  with  some  of 
the  most  spacious  and  attrac- 
tive rooms  and  common  areas 
on  campus,  Perry-Ba.scom  this 
year   has  expanded   its  house 


it  will  be  saddled  with  all  of  West 
College.  Granted,  West  has 
some  big  rooms,  a  great  loca- 
tion, and  promises  of  renova- 
tion—but some  say  nothing  can 
make  up  for  the  linoleum  floors 
and  the  narrow-hallway 
arrangement. 

The  rooms  in  Brooks  and 
especially  Spencer  are  very 
good.  Making  all  of  West  part  of 
this  one  social  unit  may  help 
house  unity,  especially  if  worth- 
while common  rooms  are 
created  there.  Good  house  lead- 
ership Is  counteracting  the  din- 
ing loss  by  being  receptive  to 
doing  just  about  anything.  The 
residents  are  diverse  but  sur- 
prisingly unified— most  show  up 
for  house  meetings. 

Spencer  has  a  beautiful  small 
library  and  great  spaces  for  fre- 
quently great  parties.  The  last 
may  be  the  house's  greatest 
asset;  many  groups  and  fresh- 
man entries  throw  parties 
there,  and  residents  crash  them 
to  meet  a  lot  of  new  people. 
A-Gar-Wood 

Among  the  Row  Houses,  A- 
Gar-Wood  stands  apart. 
Besides  having  some  ot  the 
highest  dues  on  campus  ($17 
non-drinkers),  the  trio  has  con- 


Beautiful  Dodd  houses  l>eautiful  people. 

much  faster.  A  quiet  house, 
Agard  often  hosts  other  houses' 
parties. 

Wood  houses  upperclassmen 
almost  exclusively.  The  three- 
room  doubles  are  always 
snatched  by  the  house's  seniors, 
and  some  of  the  singles  are 
larger  than  freshmen  living 
rooms.  Wood  also  has  a  new 
(unfinished)  living  room  a  la 
Dodd. 

Across  the  street  t)etween 
these  two  houses  is  the  social 
hub  of  the  three,  the  old  Tudor 
mansion,  Garfield.  Garfield  has 
a  nice  mix  of  all  upper  classes. 
The  sunniest  of  the  three.  Gar 
field  has  "great  bathrooms"— 
lots  of  space  and  hot  water.  Its 
drawback  is  the  hypersensitive 
fire  alarm  system,  which  has 
been  known  to  go  off  for  slam- 
ming a  door  too  hard. 

Socially,  each  house  is  a 
separate  unit.  Agard  and  Wood 
generally  have  nothing  to  do 
with  one  another,  while  Garfield 
plans  and  executes  the  big 
weekend  parties. 

Perry-Bascom 

With  the  abolition  of  in-house 
dining  this  year,  the  Row 
Houses  have  been  forced  to  find 
o^her  ways  In  which  to  Instill  a 


activities  beyond  the  traditional 
realm  of  cocktail  parties  and 
special  weekend  house  parties. 

Perry-Bascom.  which  next 
year  will  consist  of  Perry,  Bas- 
com.  Chadbourne  and  Wood- 
bridge  hou.ses,  has  organized 
weekly  snacks  and  special 
brunches  and  dinners  for  its 
members  and  guests,  although 
only  a  few  house  memt)ers 
attend  them.  This  semester  the 
house  is  sponsoring  a  series  of 
informal  faculty-student  dis- 
cussions in  Perry. 

Caffrey  says  he  believes  that 
in  the  past  few  years  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  a 
house's  physical  qualities.  To  a 
great  extent  Perry-Bascom's 
activities  this  year  reflect  an 
attempt  to  draw  upon  the  tal- 
ents of  house  members  rather 
than  to  rely  upon  the  myth  that  a 
beautiful  house  will  naturally 
foster  a  beautiful  social 
environment. 

The  shift  has  not  been  an 
entirely  successful  one.  Clearly, 
the  dining  change  has  broken 
one  very  important  common 
bond  that  linked  the  house's  four 
living  units.  As  a  result  many 
house  memt)ers  still  do  not 
know  each  other. 


TONITE 

FRESHMAN  &  J.A.  NIGHT  AT  THE  LOG 

discounts  to  all  Freshmen 
and  Junior  Advisors 

WEDNESDAY 

Williams  Coffeehouse  presents 

THE  BROOKFIELD  GRAIN  COMPANY 

folk  &  traditional  music 

THURSDAY 

Miller  2-on-2  BB 
wrap  up  party 

(Don't  forget,  Friday  is 
Happy  Hour  4-6  p.m.!) 


n 
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MICHEL'S  OF  WILUAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  MaseMi 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Specializing  in  contact  lenses  and 

students'  visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020  —  663-5845 
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SIMFORD 


siunmer 
session 

Introductor>'  and  advanced 

courses,  workshops  and 

seminars  in  the  arts,  earth 

sciences,  education, 

engineering,  the  humanities, 

social  sciences,  sciences, 

and  mathematics. 

June  2 1  through  August  14 

All  students  in  good  standing 
are  invited  to  attend. 
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TICKVPGASH^ 


COULD  YOUR  CAMPUS  GROUP  USE  A  QUICK  $500-$1,000'? 
IF  YOU'VE  GOTTHETIME...WEVE  GOT  THE  PLAN! 


& 


Miller  Brewing  Company  and  our  local  distributor  are 
conducting  an  exciting  six  week  contest  on  your  campus. 
Your  organization  could  qualify  for  one  of  the  three 
$1,000.00  or  three  $500.00  cash  awards.  Winners  will 


be  determined  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  So 
remember,  make  your  next  pick  up  a  Miller  High  Life, 
Lite  or  Lowenbrau.  Quality  pays  off  in  many  ways"  Con- 
tact your  local  Miller  Campus  Rep  for  more  details. 


INFORMATIONAL  KICK-OFF  PARTY 

Wednesday,  March  10  at  7  p.m. 

at  Dodd  House 

PICK-UP'S  will  be  on  Mondays: 

March  15,  April  5,  12,  19,  26,  May  3. 

Contact  Campus  Representatives  for  more  information. 


Tom  Casey  x6278 


Jon  Dayton  x6269 
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Women's  basketball 
takes  NIAC  third 

by  Ted  Leon 

An  elated  group  of  women  stormed  into  Baxter  Hall  Sunday 
night,  rambunctiously  celebrating  a  80-56  blow-out  victory  over 
Skidmore  College  in  the  consolation  round  of  the  Northeast 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  (NIAC)  women's  basketball 
championships. 

Coach  Sue  Hudson-Hamblin  summed  up  the  game:  "We  got 
ahead  and  never  looked  back  ...  it  was  a  good  final  game. 
Everybody  played." 

In  fact  it  was  a  slaughter  from  the  start.  The  Kphwomen  took 
their  commanding  38-19  halftime  lead  and  rolled  to  an  easy 
victory,  putting  five  players  in  double  figures. 

Lynne  Jaycobs  '85  led  the  team  with  16  points,  followed  by  Tracy 
Burroughs  *84  and  a  healthy  Terry  Dancewicz  '82  with  l.'i  apiece. 
Anne  Dancewicz  '82  and  Kay  Lackey  '85  both  chipped  in  with 
eleven. 

In  Saturday's  first-round  game,  Williams  lost  to  Smith  College 
52-67,  despite  excellent  offensive  performances  from  Jaycobs 
(16  points)  and  Terry  Dancewicz  (20  points). 

Thus,  with  the  win  over  Skidmore,  the  women's  basketball 
team  finished  third  in  the  NIAC  tournament,  and  wrapped  up  a 
highly  successful  season. 

The  1982  team  took  yet  another  Little  Three  Championship, 
despite  losing  senior  co-captain  and  all-time  high  scorer  Terry 
Dancewicz  for  a  number  of  weeks. 

Losing  stars 

Terry  and  her  sister  Anne  will  be  sorely  missed  next  year. 
Anne  maintained  a  steady  double-digit  scoring  average  for  ouch 
of  her  four  years,  while  Terry  broke  several  school  records,  only 
to  fall  short  of  the  1000  point  mark  due  to  a  disabling  injuiy. 
Terry  came  back  strong  and  was  named  to  NIAC's  All- 
Tournament  team. 

All  is  not  lost, however,  for  a  strong  freshman  class  returns. 
Heading  that  list  is  Jaycobs,  who  scored  .52  points  over  the  week- 
end, led  the  team  with  ten  steals,  and  put  in  a  pair  of  fine 
defensive  efforts. 


Div.  I  tourney 


V-ball  places  sixth  in  NE 


Thanks  to  impressive  wins 
over  MIT  and  Maine,  the  men's 
volleyball  team  was  placed 
sixth  out  of  twenty-two  teams  at 
the  New  England  Collegiate 
Volleyball  Open  last  weekend. 
Williams  was  the  highest  plac- 
ing Division  II  squad  in  the  tour- 
nament, losing  to  Yale  in  the 
quarterfinals,  but  posting  a  6-2 
tournament  record  over  four 
Division  I  opponents. 

This  year's  squad  was  the 
first  in  Williams  history  to 
reach  the  quarterfinal  round  of 
this  tournament  which  is  peren- 
nially dominated  by  Division  I 
schools. 

Play  began  early  Saturday  at 
MIT  as  Williams  split  games 
with  Boston  College  who  went 
on  to  play  in  the  semifinals. 
Round  two  found  the  Ephs  split- 
ting two  with  New  Hampshire, 
taking  the  first  15-7  and  drop- 
ping the  second  9-15. 

The  squad  caught  fire  in 
rounds  three  and  four  however, 
dominating  Maine  and  MIT  by 


controlling  the  net  and  playing 
excellent  defense. 

The  quarterfinals  saw  the 
Ephs  taking  on  a  tough 
Yale  squad.  Williams  fell  be- 
hind early  in  game  one  as 
Yale  ran  out  to  a  7-4  lead,  but  the 
Ephs  came  back  to  tie  the  game 
at  eleven.  From  there,  the  Yale 
attack  turned  on  and  the  game 
ended  15-11.  Game  two  saw  Yale 
jump  out  fast  again,  but  the  Wil- 
liams offense  could  post  no 
comeback  this  time,  and  the 
Ephs  dropped  the  game  and  the 
match. 

Tonight  Williams  travels  to 
Westfield  State  for  its  final 
match  of  the  season.  The 
squad's  undefeated  9-0  record 
will  be  on  the  line. 

After  the  regular  season  will 
be  the  Division  II  New  England 
Championships,  in  which  the 
Ephs  will  probably  be  seeded 
number  one.  Williams  will  be 
seeking  revenge  over  arch-rival 
Providence  College  for  two 
losses  last  year. 


Hoopsters 
downed  in 
finale — 

Continued  from  Page  12 

Wesleyan  roared  out  in 
the  second  half  to  obliterate  a 
36-33  Eph  lead  and  go  ahead  by 
as  much  as  13. 

Season  .sum-up 

The  Ephmen  finished  the  sea- 
son at  12-10,  tied  with  Wesleyan 
at  1-3  in  the  Little  Three 
(Amherst  was  4-0).  But 
included  in  those  twelve  wins 
were  some  outstanding  games 
against  some  of  the  top  teams  in 
New  England. 

Especially  exciting  were  the 
back-to-back  victories  over 
Tufts  and  Clark,  who  came  into 
Lasell  as  number  one  teams  and 
went  out  humbled  losers. 

Another  highlight  of  the  sea- 
son was  the  five  wins  in  a  row 
during  which  MVP  Al  Lewis  led 
the  Ephmen  to  victory  in  the 
Berkshire  Classic  at  North 
Adams. 

Next  year  also  looks  good  for 
the  Ephmen.  "We've  got  a  good 
nucleus,"  said  Peck.  "For  the 
first  time  in  a  while,  we've  got  a 
center."  Indeed,  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  of  this  season  is 
the  maturation  of  O'Day  into  an 
excellent  ballplayer. 

Lost  will  be  captains  Lewis 
and  Fasulo  and  seniors  Whit 
Magruder  and  Joe  Daigneault 
(Who  all  started  Saturday). 
Their  loss  will  hurt,  but  there 
are  people  waiting  in  the  wings. 

Freshman  Peter  Griffith  and 
Tim  Rives  are  two  of  the  best 
players  to  come  up  from  this 
year's  JV  team  (5-11).  Coach 
Erv  Chambliss  says  Griffith  is 
the  quickest  guard  he's  seen  this 
season  and  forward  Rives  led 
the  team  in  scoring. 


COLLEGE  GRADS 

-Agriculture      -Business 

•Engineering 

-Fisheries/Forestry 

-Home  Economics 

-Mathematics 

-Natural  Resources 

-Nursing/Health 

-Science      -Vocational  Ed. 

Your  degree/experience  could 
qualify  you  for  Peace  Corps  posi- 
tions in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Caribbean,  So.  Pacific 
Learn  a  new  language  Expe- 
rience a  new  culture,  f^ust  be  US 
citizen,  single/married,  no 
dependents  NO  UPPER  AGE 
LIMIT  Generous  living  allo- 
wance, paid  travel,  health  benef- 
its. Contact  reps  for  info/film,  4  00 
pm,  f^arch  8,  for  interviews,  9-5:00 
March  9  at  Office  of  Career  Coun- 
seling 
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At  the  Clip  Shop  we're  excited  about  the  coming  trends  for 
spring! 

Hair  will  be  making  a  splash  starting  right  now  and  continuing 
until  fall. 

Those  who  want  to  be  a  little  bit  dramatic,  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent will  find  what  they're  looking  for  at  the  Clip  Shop. 


MGH  INSTITUTE  OF 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

The  academic  unit  of 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

otters  gradujtf  level  programs  in  nursing,  social  work  and 
spci-ch-langudgf  pathology  especially  designed  for  college 
graduates. 

The  Social  Work  in  Health  Care  Program  leads  to  a  graduate 
certificatf  after  one  year  of  study  and  prepares  students  for 
LSWA  licensure  and  specialized  practice  in  a  variety  of  health 
settings. 

M(iH  Institute  of  Health  Professions 

Hartlett  4I(»A 

M.»ssat  husftts  Cienfral  Hospital 

B.'ston.  MA  02114  (h]l)  726-1140 


BEER  SPECIAL 


15.99/case 


High  End 

Heineken  Beer 

Low  End 

Wiedemann  Beer  12  oz.  NR  5.99/case 

"Do  you  get  the  needies  for  your  Wiedies?" 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


This  Summer, 
Cornell 

What  better  place  to  be  than  far  above  Cayuga  s 
waters  as  you  improve  your  writing  skills,  work 
with  computers,  participate  in  a  pre-law  pro- 
gram, or  take  a  course  in  conceptual  drawing? 
Nowhere  else  can  you  learn  in  the  company  of 
so  diverse  a  group  of  faculty  and  students  in 
such  a  uniquely  attractive  setting  of  hills,  lakes, 
gorges  and  waterfalls. 

At  Cornell,  you  can  fulfill  requirements,  ac- 
celerate your  degree  program,  or  simply  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  those  in- 
triguing subjects  that  you  have  always  put  off. 


Request  an  Announcement 
and  see  for  yourself  all  the 
reasons  why  Cornell  is  the 
place  you  should  be  this 
summer  Tuition  is  $145  per 
semester  credit  or  less. 
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Cornell  University  Summer 
Session.  BI3  Ives  Hall 
Ithaca.  New  York  14853 
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Harvard  wins  nationals  here  at  WC 

Ephmen  finish  in  sixth 


^ 


by  Gordon  Celender 

This  past  weekend,  the  best 
collegiate  squash  players  in  the 
country  were  all  right  here  in 
Williamstown  to  compete  in  the 
1982  National  Intercollegiate 
Squash  Championships.  When 
the  smoke  finally  cleared  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  there  were 
three  big  winners:  Harvard 
University,  which  captured  the 
six-man  team  trophy;  Yale's 
Victor  Wagner,  who  won  the 
"A"  division;  and  the  many 
spectators  who  filled  the  galler- 
ies to  witness  some  of  the  finest 
squash  to  grace  the  Williams 
courts  in  years. 

With  one  point  per  win  in  each 
of  the  three  main  draws  and  V2 
point  per  win  in  the  consolation 
draws.  Harvard  amassed  a 
total  of  22  points  to  win  team 
tournament  honors  over  Prin- 
ceton, finishing  second  with  20 
points.  The  University  of 
Toronto  was  third  with  19 
points,  followed  closelv  bv  Yale 
(I8V2). 

Williams  finished  in  a  very 
respectable  sixth  place  with 
twelve  points,  just  ^2  point 
behind  Western  Ontario.  Willi- 
ams was  the  highest  scoring 
small  college,  topping  rivals 
Tufts,  Trinity,  Dartmouth,  and 
UPenn. 

All  six  Ephmen  competing 
were  successful  in  their  first- 
round   matches.   Sophomores 

Ephs  nipped 
in  last-second 
thriller,  78-76 

by  John  Clayton 

Their  last-minute  comeback 
attempt  falling  short,  the  bas- 
ketball team  lost  the  last  game 
of  the  season  to  Wesleyan,  78-76. 

After  being  down  as  much  as 
13  with  11  minutes  left  in  the 
game,  the  Ephmen  came  back, 
led  by  Steve  O'Day  '83  and  Art 
Pidoriano  '84.  In  the  next  seven 
minutes,  O'Day  had  11  points, 
and  Pidoriano  had  eight,  until  a 
short  jumper  by  O'Day  tied  it  at 
73  with  3:40  left. 

After  two  more  points  by  each 
side,  Williams  played  a  delay 
game,  holding  for  the  last  shot. 
Steve  O'Day  was  intentionally 
fouled  with  20  seconds  left,  and 
made  one  of  the  two  foul  shots. 

Last  chance 

But  the  Cardinals  came  right 
back,  and  Bill  Stephan  hit  a 
jumper  with  six  seconds  left  to 
give  Wesleyan  a  77-76  lead.  The 
Ephmen  got  a  break,  though, 
when  Al  Lewis  was  fouled  on  the 
inbounds  pass.  However,  he 
missed  the  one-and-one. 

Wesleyan  gave  Williams  one 
more  chance,  as  Stephan  also 
missed  a  foul  shot,  and  the  Eph- 
men had  the  ball  under  their 
own  basket  with  two  seconds 
left.  However,  they  threw  the 
ball  away,  and  the  ballgame 
ended. 

"We  made  a  terrific  come- 
back,"  said  Coach  Bob  Peck, 
"but  it  wasn't  enough." 
Ephmen  rolling 
The  game  had  started  out  well 
for  Williams,  as  they  were  able 
to  score  at  will  against  the  Wes- 
leyan zone  defense.  O'Day  (24 
points)  was  able  to  score  from 
low  and  high  post,  and  Captain 
Jeff  Fasulo  '82  scored  all  of  his 
ten  points  in  that  half. 

Continued  on  Page  11 


Tom  Harrity.  Jeff  Sultar.  and 
Jamie  King,  numbers  two, 
three  and  six  respectively, 
played  tough  against  three 
highly-ranked  players  in  the 
second-round  but  could  not 
secure  victories. 

Seeded  sixth  in  the  "A"  di- 
vision. Ail-American  Williams 
sophomore  Greg  Zaff  displayed 
his  explosive  brand  of  squash  to 
crush  his  first  three  opponents 
without  losing  a  game.  In  the 
quarter  finals,  he  ran  into 
number  one  seed  David  Boyam 
of  Harvard. 

A  huge  crowd  assembled  to 
see  the  showdown  and  cheer 
Zaff  on,  but  Zaff  was  unable  to 
pull  off  ihe  upset,  bowing  to 
Boyam  in  three  close  games. 
Zaff 's  play  was  so  strong  that  he 
was  named  to  the  All- 
Tournament  team  on  Sunday. 

Williams  number  four  player, 
sophomore  sensation  Bill  Nau, 
was  unseeded  in  the  "B"  Div- 
ision, but  fought  his  way  to  the 
quarterfinals  by  defeating 
number  eight  seed  Scott  Shu- 
man  of  Yale  and  other  fine  play- 
ers. He  was  downed  in  four 
games  by  Paul  Dunning  of 
Toronto,  number  three  st^ed  and 
subsequent  finalist  in  the  "B" 
division.  Dunning  was  later 
presented  the  tournament's 
Sportsmanship  Trophy. 

Seeded  fifth  in  the  "C"  div- 
ision, senior  co-captain  Kennon 


Williams  number  one  player  Greg  Zaff  '84  lines  up  a  shot  during  the  intercollegiate  squash  championships  held 
al  Williams  this  weekend. 


Miller  became  the  third  Eph- 
man  to  reach  the  quarterfinals, 
where  he  was  stopped  by 
number  three  seed  Jon  Moore  of 
Princeton.  Miller,  who  set  a  Wil- 
liams record  with  his  19-1 
record  in  match  competition 
this  year,  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  Purple  and  Ciold  next 
year. 

In  the  finals  on  Sunday,  the 
"A"    division   was   all   up.sets. 


Sophomore  Seth  Toney  wheels  on  North  Adams  State  opponent  in  driving 
for  the  hoop  in  the  Ephs  victory  in  two-on-two  competition  during  half-time 
of  the  Wesleyan  game  Saturday  night.  (Farley) 

Skiers  downed  in  Div.  I 


Travelling  to  the  site  of  the 
1980  Winter  Olympics,  the 
men's  skiing  team  competed  in 
the  NCAA  Skiing  Champion- 
ships last  weekend.  The  Kph- 
men  matched  ability  with  200 
skiers  from  22  of  the  nation's 
other  top  Division  I  ski  teams, 
and  were  soundly  reminded  as 
to  just  how  tough  big  time  com 
petition  can  be.  Overall,  Willi 
a  m  s     placed     twelfth,     a 


satisfactory  finish,  moving  up 
from  last  year's  fourteenth. 

the  P]ph  skiers  and  head 
Coach  Bud  Fisher  expected  to 
place  among  the  top  ten.  Unfor- 
tunately, Williams  was  beset 
with  falls  in  the  challenging 
downhill  events  which  demand 
ed  all-out.  no-caution  racing. 

The  women  travel  to  Stowe, 
V't.  this  weekend  for  their 
national  championships. 


(Farley) 

forced  Khan  into  mistakes  in 
key  situations. 

In  the  "B"  division,  top  seed 
Tom  Sheperd  of  Princeton  with- 
stood stomach  cramps  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  game  to 
defeat  third-seed  Paul  Dunning 
of  Toronto  in  just  three  games. 
Sheperd  lost  one  game  in  his 
five  tournament  matches  and 
was  especially  tough  in  the 
final,  where  he  wore  down  the 
speedy  and  very  talented 
Dunning. 

Number  one  seed  Charlie 
Duffy  of  Harvard  outsmarted 
seventh  seed  Julian  Benello  of 
Yale  to  win  the  "C"  tourney  In 
three  games. 


K  very  thing  had  gone  as 
expected  up  to  that  point  with 
the  top  four  seeds  in  the  semi- 
finals. But  fourth  seeded  Victor 
Wdgner  of  Yale  downed  Boyam 
in  a  fifth  game  tie-breaker,  and 
third-seeded  Saki  Khan  of  Tufts 
topped  second  seed  Allen  Grant 
of  Toronto. 

The  finals  saw  Wagner  over- 
come Khan  in  a  thrilling  five- 
game  match.  Khan  electrified 
the  crowd  with  blazing  rails  and 
superb  dropshots,  displaying 
some  of  the  finest  racquet  skills 
of  the  tournament.  Nonetheless, 
Wagner's  cool  head,  lightening- 
quick  speed,  and  anticipation 
enabled  him  to  get  to  many  of 
Khan's    shots.    He    eventually 

Swiminers  sweep  NE 

by  Jim  Roche 

Capping  off  a  nearly  flawless  season,  the  Williams  men's  swim 
team  easily  captured  their  fourth  consecutive  crown  at  the  New 
Kngland  championship  held  last  weekend  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  L'phmen  garnered  an  impressive  494  points  by  notching  at 
least  a  fifth  place  finish  in  fifteen  of  eighteen  events,  and  left  second 
place  Tufts  in  their  wake  with  only  371  points. 

Williams  sweep 

The  victory  completed  a  Williams  sweep  of  the  event,  as  the 
women  won  their  third  consecutive  NE  title  the  week  before. 

The  team  was  led  by  senior  co-captain  Mike  Regan,  whose  two 
individual  wins  and  two  relay  victories  made  him  a  co-winner  of  the 
iiobert  Muir  award,  presented  to  the  senior  scoring  the  most  points 
in  Association  championships.  The  award  is  named  after  former 
Williams  swim  coach,  the  great  Robert  Muir. 

Reagan  leads 

Regan  took  first  in  the  50  freestyle  Friday  night  and  the  100  free 
on  Saturday  night.  Along  with  junior  teammates  Jeff  Mook.  Ben 
Aronson.  and  Richard  Bowman.  Regan  also  won  the  800  free  relay. 
His  final  victory  was  in  the  400  free  relay  with  sophomores  Jeff 
Mills  and  Rob  Sommer  and  junior  Frank  Fritz. 

Williams'  next  leading  scorer  was  Sommer.  who,  along  with  his 
relay  win,  finished  first  in  the  200  individual  medley,  second  in  the 
2(X)  back  stroke,  and  third  in  the  100  back. 

Another  triple  scorer  was  Aronson.  who  won  the  200  butterfly, 
followed  Sommer  with  a  third  place  finish  in  the  200  I.M.,  and  was 
fourth  in  the  1650  free.  Junior  diver  Jim  Stockton  continued  to 
perform  well  after  a  lengthy  mid-season  layoff,  taking  second  in  the 
one  meter  diving  and  seventh  in  the  three  meter. 

The  one  other  first  for  the  Ephmen  was  in  the  400  medley  relay. 
Freshmen  played  a  big  role  in  the  win  with  Peter  Orphanos  and 
John  Peloso  teaming  up  with  Dave  Rowley  '83  and  sophomore 
Mills.  Freshman  Robert  Kirkpalrick  also  helped  the  cause  with  a 
fourth  place  finish  in  the  4(X)  I.M. 

Headed  to  nationals 

With  New  Englands  now  over,  both  the  men  and  the  women  are 
looking  ahead  to  NCAA  Division  III  national  competition.  This 
weekend  the  women's  squad  will  return  to  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Boston,  where  the  ten  swimmers  who  qualified  for  the 
nationals  will  compete.  The  following  weekend,  the  men's  swim 
team  will  travel  to  Virginia  for  their  national  meet. 

Head  Coach  Carl  Samuelson  and  his  teams  will  be  trying  to 
collect  their  first  Division  III  national  title  ever,  and  judging  from 
the  strong  regular  season  performances  and  the  sweep  of  the  New 
England  championships,  the  teams  should  be  strong  contenders. 
Last  year,  the  Williams  men  finished  third  at  the  big  meet. 
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Tuition  jumps  to  $  1 0,73 1 


Federal  cuts  add 
$140  per  student 
says  Chandler 

by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  1982-83  school  year  will 
rise  to  $10,731,  an  increase  of  10.4  percent  over 
this  year's  $9,716,  President  John  Chandler 
announced  Friday. 

Tuition  will  increase  by  S850,  room  and  tele- 
phone by  $60  and  board  by  $105,  said  Chandler  in 
his  letter  to  students  and  their  parents. 

He  mentioned  the  need  to  keep  faculty  salaries 
abreast  of  inflation  as  a  major  factor  in  the 
increase. 

Treasurer  William  Reed  said  the  College  tries 
to  raise  faculty  salaries  at  a  rate  one  or  two  per- 
cent above  the  inflation  rate  of  the  previous  year, 
which  for  1981-82  was  nearly  nine  percent. 

Quality  faculty 

"The  central  element  in  the  excellence  of  Willi- 
ams is  the  quality  of  the  faculty,"  explained 
Chandler. 

"Other  colleges  compete  with  Williams  for 
faculty,"  noted  Reed.  "So  the  College  must  give 
faculty  an  incentive  to  stay." 

While  inflation  is  behind  the  faculty  salary 
increases,  food  and  heating  prices  have  remained 
relatively  stable,  according  to  Chandler.  The 
board  cost  hike  is  seven  percent,  less  than  the  rate 
of  inflation,  and  heating  costs  are  leveling  off 
because  of  the  current  glut  on  world  oil  markets. 

Reductions  in  federal  financial  aid  grant  and 
loan  programs  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration are  another  factor  behind  the  tuition 
increase. 

The  College  will  lose  an  estimated  $267,000  in 
federal   aid,   a   35  percent  decrease.  Chandler 


explained.  "The  loss  added  about  $140  to  per  stu- 
dent tuition,"  Chandler  said.  "Without  the  cut- 
backs, the  increase  would  have  been  about  nine 
percent,  about  the  same  as  the  inflation  rate." 

Chandler  said  Williams  is  relatively  less  hurt 
by  the  cutbacks  than  comparable  schools,  some 
of  which  received  three  times  as  much  federal  aid 
as  Williams. 

Enrollment  drop 

The  College  will  reduce  enrollment  next  year 
because  over-crowding  in  residential  houses  has 
increased  in  recent  years.  Chandler  said. 

The  enrollment  reduction  will  cause  a  pro- 
jected loss  of  $175,000  in  tuition  fees,  according  to 
Chandler. 

Last  year  the  freshman  class  was  unusually 
large,  as  was  the  number  of  transfers  and  retur- 
nees. This  year  the  Admissions  Office  will  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  freshmen,  transfers  and 
exchanges  accepted. 

Chandler  pointed  to  the  College's  fund-raising 
efforts,  its  endowment  and  savings  from  the  elim- 
ination of  Row  House  dining  as  reasons  why  the 
College  has  been  able  to  keep  tuition  increases 
down  to  10  percent  while  similar  institutions  have 
increased  tuition  from  12  to  16  percent. 

Good  fund  year 

Williams  had  its  best  fund-raising  year  in  1980- 
81,  raising  over  $11  million  in  gifts.  Williams' 
endowment  now  stands  at  $120  million,  making  it 
one  of  the  best-endowed  small  colleges  in  the 
nation. 

Chandler  attributed  the  growth  of  the  endow- 
ment to  its  "high  quality  management."  High 
interest  rates  allowed  the  College  to  make  some 
profitable  investments  this  year.  Reed  explained. 

Tuition  accounts  for  about  60  percent  of  the  Col- 
lege's total  operating  expenses.  The  remaining  40 
percent  comes  from  gifts  and  the  endowment. 
Many  other  comparable  institutions  depend  on 
tuition  to  fund  up  to  90  percent  of  their  expenses. 


Three  hundred 
escape  houses 

by  Brett  McDonnell 

About  320  students  applied  for 
house  transfers  this  year, 
almost  100  more  than  last  year, 
according  to  Housing  Commit- 
tee Co-Chairman  John  O'Rorke, 
•82. 

All  the  requests  have  been 
processed  and  the  Student 
Housing  Office  released  the 
final  results  today  on  how  many 
requests  were  granted. 

Twenty-five  students  were 
lost  in  limbo  after  last  week's 
Housing  Committee  meeting 
left  them  with  no  House 
affiliation. 

Fifty-two  roems  will  open  up 
after  new  Junior  Advisers  are 
selected,  and  the  25  will  be 
placed  on  rooms  "to  their  best 
advantage,  going  through  the 
(transfer  process),"  said 
O'Rorke. 

O'Rorke  said  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the 
high  number  of  transfer 
requests.  Asked  about  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  rela- 
tionship between  transfers  and 
house  unity,  he  replied,  "That's 
something  that's  still  up  for 
debate,  depending  on  what 
happens  when  people  get  to  a 
house." 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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Women  win  Nationals 


Undefeated,  untied,  New  England  and  National  Champions  for  Div. 
The  1981-1982  Women's  swim  team  pictured  above  with  coaches  Marc 
Ellington  (I)  and  Carl  Samuelson  (r)  won  Williams'  first  national  title  since 
1958  and  first  ever  for  Ephwomen.  For  details,  see  page  ten. 


Students  decry 
WSP  honors 


by  Brooke  Hand 

In  an  attempt  to  save  Winter 
Study  from  the  executioner's 
axe,  about  160  students 
gathered  to  discuss  proposed 
revisions  set  forth  by  the  Winter 
Study  Review  Committee. 

Liveliest  debate  centered  on 
the  plan  to  add  an  honors  grade 
to  the  present  pass-perfunctory 
pass-fail  system. 

Review  committee  member 
Karen  Black  '83  claimed  that 
the  honors  grade  would  give 
deserved  recognition  to  those 
who  worked  exceptionally  hard 
during  Winter  Study. 

Several  students  objected 
that  honors  would  intensify  a 
highly  competitive  atmosphere. 
As  one  student  put  it,  "I  think 
the  bulk  of  the  people  here, 
given  an  opportunity  to  see 
themselves  ranked  against 
their  classmates,  are  going  to 
do  it,  just  because  they  do  it  all 
year  'round." 

The  freshman  interdiscipli- 
nary seminars  outlined  in  the 
committee's  Proposal  A  also 
drew  fire.  The  committee  main- 
tained that  freshmen  would  be 
more  enthusiastic  about  Winter 
Study  if  more  of  them  were 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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The  Williams  Record 


Free  Market  Speaker 

The  free  market  isn't  fair.  Some  people  end  up  with  more  money 
than  others.  The  price  of  a  year  at  Williams  is  greater  than  the  price  of 
three  years  at  UCLA  Law  School.  And  Milton  Friedman  charges  $10,000 
to  speak. 

Uncle  Miltie  knows  about  the  vagaries  of  the  free  market;  he  also 
knows  what  price  the  market  will  bear  for  his  services.  Critics  of  the 
proposal  to  have  Friedman  speak  at  Williams  are  correct  in  thinking 
that  ten  thousand  dollars  is  a  large  sum.  That  much  money  could  buy 
more  books,  help  to  upgrade  dining,  or  pay  half  the  salary  of  a  new, 
untenured  professor. 

Fine.  Unfortunately,  the  College  does  not  face  a  set  of  options. 
Interested  alumni  have  decided  to  spent  $7500  on  Milton  Fried- 
man, money  which  otherwise  might  not  have  gone  to  the  College  at  all. 
The  College  and  groups  within  it  must  pay  only  the  remaining  $2,500 

Friedman's  supporters  and  opponents  should  jump  at  the  opportun- 
ity to  interact  with  such  a  well-known  critic  of  social  science,  at  what  is, 
in  essence,  a  lowered  price.  A  personal  exchange  of  views  between 
Friedman  and  the  College  community  would: 

•  force  Friedman  to  answer  questions  which  he  can  avoid  in  print 
and  on  TV, 

•  put  Friedman's  arguments  in  the  context  of  an  academic 
environment; 

•  and  possibly  allow  the  community  to  exploit  his  presence  by,  for 
example,  broadcasting  his  speech  on  WCFM  or  printing  an  interview  in 
the  Record. 

Friedman's  friends  and  foes  alike  will  probably  never  get  a  similar 
opportunity.  If  the  alumni  want  to  give,  we  should  be  happy  to  receive. 


Corrections 


In  the  March  2  issue  of  the  Record  it  was  mistakenly  reported  that  the  Jewish 
Association  holds  closed  brunches.  Dean  O'Connor  explained  last  week  that  his 
statement  to  the  Record  was  incorrect  and  that  all  Jewish  Association  functions 
are  open. 

The  Record  last  week  incorrectly  attributed  a  comment  that  the  Psychology  101 
Keller  Plan  died  of  hardening  of  the  arteries  to  Professor  Lawrence  Graver. 


EPHRAIM 


by  Banevicius 
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LETTERS 


Star  Guide 


To  the  editor: 

(Yawn!  )  Many  thanks  to  A.  J.  Moor 
and  his  associates  for  their  guidance  and 
assistance  during  the  predawn  viewing 
this  morning  of  the  'Grand  Planetary 
Alignment'.  A.  J.  was  a  knowledgeable 
guide  of  the  solar  system  as  some  thirty 
or  forty  persons  crowded  onto  the  obser- 
vation decks  of  Thompson  labs  in  order 
to  peek  at  Jupiter.  Saturn,  and  Mars 
through  the  telescopes.  I  believe  A.  J. 
supplied    the   'traditional  beverages' 
which  helped  to  take  the  edge  off  the 
chilly  air  and  gave  a  celebratory  atmos- 
phere to  the  event.  Many  of  us  had  waited 
for  many  years  to  witness  the  celestrial 
happening,  and  found  the  early-morning 
viewing  a  memorable  moment  to  share 
with  others. 

Thanks  again.  I  hope  we  (or  our  des- 
cendants) can  do  it  again  next  time! 
Universally  yours, 
Calvin  J.  Anderson  '83 


RECORD  harasses 


To  the  editor: 

"One  little  known  attraction  is  the 
large  number  of  transfers  and 
exchanges  from  other  schools  who  end 
up  in  Prospect.  Upperclassmen  who 
stick  Prospect  out  often  end  up  with  first 
crack  at  a  good  part  of  the  annual  Smith- 
Wellesley— Mt.  Holyoke  contingent  (The 
Record,  3/9/82) ."  Those  who  seek  exam- 
ples of  sexual  harassment  at  Williams 
need  look  no  further.  The  statements 
above  fit  into  Category  1  of  Professor 
Tong's  definition  of  sexual  harassment: 
"unwanted  sexist  remark  or  behavior." 
That  these  remarks  are  unwanted  is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  talks  to  an 
exchange  or  transfer  student.  That  they 
are  sexist  is  clear  from  the  following: 

a)  They  refer  only  to  females.  The 
What's  What  for  the  class  of  '85  lists  ten 
female  and  two  male  exchanges  and 
transfers  who  live  in  Prospect  House; 
yet  the  article  only  refers  to  the  females 
(Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Mt.  Holyoke  are 
all-female  colleges), 

b )  They  portray  the  women  as  objects. 
The  concept  of  having  "first  crack"  has 
no  place  in  a  discussion  of  healthy 
male/female  relationships.  It  is  a  con- 
cept more  aptly  used  in  a  discussion  of 
the  House  of  Walsh's  Distress  Sale  ...  or 
in  an  invitation  to  try  out  the  "latest  mer- 
chandise" in  a  brothel.  EJefore  Williams 
became  co-ed,  carloads  of  women  were 
"imported"  for  the  weekends.  Happily 
for  desperate  Record  reporters,  coedu- 
cation brought  with  it  certain  technologi- 
cal improvements:  instead  of  enjoying 
"Smithies"  for  just  a  weekend,  now  Wil- 
liams students  could  enjoy  them  for  the 
whole  year.  So,  The  Record  tells  aspiring 
freshmen,  "join  Prospect  House  and 
maybe  you  too  will  get  lucky.  Line  up 


here  and  you  too  can  get  "first  crack." 
And  who  says  Williams  students  don't 
plan  ahead? 

Sarcasm  aside,  these  are  hurtful  state- 
ments. They  demean  female  exchanges 
and  transfers  and  deny  them  their  "right 
to  be  treated  with  equal  respect  and  con- 
cern (again,  from  Prof.  Tong's  definition 
of  sexual  harassment)." 

The  Record  reporter  who  wrote  those 
statements  and  the  Record  editors  who 
published  them  are  guilty  of  sexual 
harassment.  Somehow  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  fitting  for  an  organ  which  accused 
WASH  of  "pandering." 

Geoff  Mamlet  '83 


Courage 


To  the  editor: 

We  applaud  the  courage  shown  by  the 
Record  in  publishing  Dave  Moro's  arti- 
cle on  sexual  harassment.  We  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that  his  view  is  shared  by 
a  significant  number  of  people  on  this 
campus. 

David  E.  Woodworth  Scott  Garabedian 
Samuel  E.  Flood  Mark  Wysocki 

Suranand  Vejjajiva       John  C.  Downey 
Marissa  Gulino  Sheldon  B.  Ross 

John  M.  Kaczynski  Bob  Brownell 

James  G.  Hellmuth,  Jr.    Kerry  Traylor 


Narrow-minded 

To  the  editor: 

Dave  Moro's  article  "Sexual  Harass- 
ment: Overblown,  Misconstrued"  con- 
tains several  valid  points,  but  at  the 
same  time  demonstrates  narrow- 
mindedness,  intolerance,  and  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  other  people's 
perspectives. 

Moro  is  correct  in  criticizing  the  sex- 
ual harassment  controversy.  To  have 
considered  sexual  harassment  a  major 
problem  at  Williams,  to  have  held  dem- 
onstrations on  it,  and  to  have  called  in  the 
press  to  cover  the  "problem"  all  reveal 
what  he  has  astutely  referred  to  as  a 
"love  |()»1  a  good  scandal."  Some 
people  at  this  school  indeed  do  enjoy 
imagining  problems  where  none  exist. 

However,  Moro  is  equally  extreme  in 
the  opposite  direction  in  saying  that 
"clever  remarks,  slight  grabs  and  pats 
and  pinches"  do  not  "invalidate  ...  a 
person."  Clearly,  when  a  person  is 
treated  as  just  a  sexual  object  part  of 
that  person's  "humanness"  is  denied 
and  inadequate  respect  is  shown  toward 
him  her. 

Likewise,  stereotypes  deny  people's 
"humanness."  A  stereotype  implies  that 
every  person  in  a  category  (e.g.  and  eth- 
nic group)  has  certain  characteristics, 
usually  negative  ones;  this  denies  the 
uniqueness  of  their  personalities  and 
leads  to  judging  people  by  preconceived 
and  close-minded  conceptions  rather 
Continued  on  Page  3 
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SIDESHOW 


hv  SUTTON 


"Undergraduate  life  is  organized  around 
.  .  .  residential  units  which  provide  a 
focus  for  intellectual  and  social 
exchange  among  their  members."  — 
Williams  College  Handbook 

The  necessity  of  integrating 
academic  and  social  life  has 
been  a  persistent  challenge 
to  those  involved  in  shaping 
Williams  College  policy.  Now,  there  is  a 
specific  proposal  before  the  CUL  for  a 
residence  which  would  enhance  the 
learning  of  a  foreign  language  through 
daily  house  life. 

Fluency  in  a  language  can  only  be 
achieved  by  constant,  day-to-day  con- 
versation. According  to  Langue  et  Lan- 
gage,  a  text  used  in  French  1()1-10'2  at 
Williams,  the  student  "must  necessarily 
remain  submerged  in  the  oral  language 
in  order  to  acquire  fluency  in  both  speak- 
ing and  reading."  Therefore,  in  the 
French  house  residents  would  only  speak 
French.  A  one-year  residence  limit 
would  insure  that  everyone  interested 
might  have  a  chance  to  live  there.  Places 
would  be  allocated  by  the  French 
Department  solely  on  the  basis  on  lan- 
guage proficiency  with  an  effort  to 
Include  a  wide  range  of  abilities  ( no  pref- 
erence given  to  French  majors). 

The  department's  teaching  assistant 
(whose  salary  and  room  is  already  pro- 
vided by  the  College)  would  live  in  the 
house  to  provide  one  source  of  native 
French.  Thus,  the  French  department 
would  play  an  active  role  in  matters  of 
language. 

As  in  any  residential  unit  the  house 
would  be  self-governing;  social  activi- 
ties and  house  business  would  be  man- 
aged by  house  members.  The  house 
would  sponsor  events  such  as  French 
films,  lectures,  meals,  and  receptions  all 
open  to  the  entire  community. 

A  common  objection  to  the  house  is 
that  it  would  resemble  a  fraternity  or 
that  it  would  Isolate  Itself  from  the  rest  of 
the  student  body.  The  house  would  not 
have  the  self-selecting  process  that  per- 
petuated anti-intellectualism  and  social 
elitism  in  all-male  fraternities  because 
new  members  would  not  be  chosen  by 
those  already  living  in  the  house. 

The  one-year  residence  limit  prevents 
the    calcification    of    values    and 


Letters 


attitudes— it  would  be  a  completely  new 
set  of  students  every  year.  Applicants 
would  not  be  choosing  to  live  with  a  group 
of  people  they  already  knew;  rather,  to 
join  the  house  requires  that  they  leave  be- 
hind groups  of  friends.  Students  would 
enter  the  house  to  learn  something,  not  to 
join  a  particular  clique  or  student  type. 

Regarding  isolation,  the  house  could 
not  become  ingrown,  its  members  asso- 
ciating only  with  each  other,  since  a 
small  group  of  French  speakers  would 
not  necessarily  have  other  characteris- 
tics in  common  that  would  separate 
them  from  the  community.  The  list  of  40 
names  collected  of  those  interested  in 
living  in  a  French  house  shows  a  wide 
range  of  majors  and  classes. 

Another  fear  is  that  the  creation  of  a 
language  house  would  set  an  open-ended 
precedent  for  special  interest  housing. 
The  house  was  proposed  to  fulfill  an  aca- 
demic need.  According  to  French 
department  philosophy,  language  can- 
not be  taught  past  the  intermediate  level 
in  a  classroom— upper  level  courses  deal 
only  in  literature.  Therefore,  the  house 
would  fill  this  gap.  A  person  interested  in 
theatre,  for  example,  can  spend  many 
hours  in  out-of-class  dramatic  produc- 
tions intimately  involved  with  other  stu- 
dents in  all  elements  of  acting  and 
technical  production. 

To  attain  fluency  in  a  language  one 
must  live  with  it.  It  is  not  essential  in 
understanding  economics  to  live  with  it 
constantly.  Having  a  common  language 
does  not  imply  an  especial  social  bond.  A 
Jewish  house,  for  example,  would 
emphasize  existing  social  distinctions 
based  on  religion  and  cultural  back- 
ground. Such  social  distinctions  would 
not  hold  for  the  group  of  francophones  on 
this  campus. 

The  French  house  takes  nothing  from 
the  College  because  French  speakers, 
spread  out  as  they  are,  rarely  use  the 
language  in  public  and  thus  are  very  lit- 
tle In  evidence  as  francophones.  Nor 
does  the  group  of  French  speakers  con- 
stitute a  large  segment  of  any  significant 
group  within  the  student  population.  The 
net  result  of  a  French  house  is  to  increase 
the  visibility  of  spoken  French,  aug- 
menting the  College's  diversity,  while 
removing  no  particular  group  from  the 
system. 

Amidst  a  widespread  vague  dissatis- 
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faction  with  the  residential  housing  sys- 
tem, the  CUL  can  take  a  stand. 
Intellectual  growth,  if  it  is  to  be  part  of 
residential  life,  is  not  served  by  rear- 
ranging Row  House  groups  or  establish- 
ing transfer  quotas.  The  French  house  is 
one  alternative  that  would  provide  a 
meaningful  year  of  dorm  living.  It  is  an 
option  specific  to  a  group,  not  a  panacea 
for  all  those  under  the  housing  system. 


Yet,  this  group  of  people  is  as  varied  as 
any  that  might  be  drawn  upon  to  fill  a 
dorm.  Above  all,  the  nature  of  the  house 
answers  ideals  that  underlie  a  liberal 
arts  education  and  institution:  diversity, 
intellectual  exchange,  and  common 
experience. 

Scott  Cooper 

Murray  Hennessy 

Matt  Sharpiro 


Continued  from  Page  2 

than  as  individuals.  A  stereotype  is 
never  a  "very  good  and  necessary 
thing." 

Another  dangerous  assertion  Moro 
makes  is  that  "Williams  College  .  .  . 
insists  on  having  [a  scandal]  every 
year,"  implying  that  the  cross  burning 
incident  of  last  year,  like  this  year's  sex- 
ual harassment  controversy,  was  an 
innocuous  or  insignificant  event." 

Yet  another  problem  with  the  article  is 
Moro's  implication  that  Tracy  Dick  has 
no  business  talking  about  sexual  atti- 
tudes because  she  herself  is  a  homosex- 
ual. Referring  to  her  as  "an  avowed 
homosexual"  implies  that  her  sexual 
practices  are  morally  wrong  and  that 
she  therefore  is  stepping  out  of  her  place 
to  "lecture  the  student  body  on  what  (is) 
wrong  with  their  sexual  attitudes." 
Indeed,  Moro  could  argue  that  Dick  can- 
not talk  about  heterosexual  relationships 
with  the  understanding  of  one  who  has 
participated  in  them.  But  her  homosexu- 
ality in  no  way  invalidates  her  human 
and  legal  right  to  comment  on  the 
situation. 

Even  worse,  Moro's  criticism  of  the 
redefining  of  gender  roles  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  two  decades  reveals  a 
definite  lack  of  understanding.  This 
redefining  has  been  a  means  of  social 
progress,  allowing  more  freedom  of 
opportunity  to  both  men  and  women. 
Advocating  sensitivity  in  men  does  not 
mean  advocating  effeminacy  or 
weakness. 

Finally,  Moro  ends  his  article  by  say- 
ing that,  based  on  the  behavior  of  the 
Feminist  Alliance  at  Williams,  he  must 
conclude  that  "feminism  is  inherently 
threatening  to  liberty  and  the  demo- 
cratic process."  This  is  indeed  a  terrible 


accusation  to  make!  Here  Moro  is  show- 
ing just  how  bad  stereotypes  really  are. 
Simply  because  he  feels  that  the  femi- 
nists at  Williams  have  stepped  beyond 
their  proper  bounds,  he  cannot  apply  his 
feelings  to  all  feminists  and  say  that  fem- 
inism is  everywhere  evil. 

Stephen  Magnus  '85 


Bigoted 


To  the  editor: 

I  commend  David  Moro  for  his  "Out- 
look" column  on  sexual  harassment.  His 
marvelous  piece  of  satire  has  made 
many  of  us  realize  that  there  are  bigoted 
people  in  the  Williams  community  who 
actually  oppose  feminism,  homosexual- 
ity, and  equality.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
David!  The  world  needs  more  people  like 
you. 

Eric  Bagan  '84 

Reincarnation 

To  the  editor: 

May  Dave  Moro  be  reincarnated  as  a 
woman  in  the  society  he  envisions  for  us 
all  today. 

Lorraine  DriscoU  '82 
Will  Layman  '82 


felt  by  myself  and  the  majority  of  my 
friends?  Does  he  really  think  that  the 
only  reason  sexual  harassment  has  been 
discussed  in  faculty  meetings,  special 
committees,    college-wide    panels,    the 
Record,    dining    halls,    etc.,    is    that 
the  entire  college  community  is  so  mind- 
less   as    to    talk   about    w^hatever    the 
Feminist  Alliance  or  W.A.S.H.  is  con' 
cerned    about?    And    that    one    Dave 
Moro    is   among   the    superior   few    to 
really   understand  the   situation?   How 
can    anyone    say    that    the    problems 
with  male-female  relationships  on  cam- 
pus  have   nothing  to  do  with  sexual 
harassment  or  sexism?  Moro's  opinions 
show  such  lack  of  awareness  of  what 
happens  at  Williams  that  I  fear  it  is  a 
waste  of  my  time  to  attempt  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  beliefs.  But  since  I  have 
been    personally    subjected    to   sexual 
harassment    at    Williams,    I    cannot 
remain  in  silence  when  someone  denies 
that  such  harassment  exists  and  is  a 
problem.    Or  doesn't  my  perception  of 
the  problem  count,  since  I  am  a  woman 
(a  "girl"  in  his  mind)? 

Julie  Isaacs 


Squeamish 


Mindless 


To  the  editor: 

Does  Dave  Moro  honestly  believe  that 
the  Feminist  Alliance  chose  to  make  sex- 
ual harassment  this  year's  "scandal," 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  attemp- 
ted rape  outside  the  library,  the  confus- 
ing reversals  of  disciplinary  actions  for 
two  men  found  guilty  of  sexual  harass- 
ment, and  for  the  resulting  anger/ fear 


To  the  editor: 

The  Record  perhaps  inadvertently  and 
rather  poetically  underlined  a  certain 
irony  about  Williams  life  in  its  March  9 
issue  by  printing  two  articles  which 
seemed  unrelated  but  which  actually 
address  the  same  issues. 

First,  the  full-page  spread  given  to 
David  Moro,  which  I  wish  I  could  have 
taken  as  a  satire  on  the  Darrow-minded 
attitudes  which  white,  heterosexual 
males  such  as  myself  find  ourselves  fal- 


ling Into  all  too  often  here  at  Williams. 
Moro  implied  that  the  significance  of 
such  Incidents  as  the  1980  cross  burning 
and  more  recent  cases  of  sexual  assault 
and  harassment  is  being '  'overblown  and 
misconstrued"    by    a    small    band    of 
extremists    (i.e.    women,    non-whites, 
gays— and  by  inference  all  others  who  do 
not  assume  the  neo-Klwanlan  attitude 
expressed  by  Moro).  Moro  repeatedly 
referred  to  female  students  as  "girls", 
although  considering  himself  a  "man"; 
he  used  the  word  "homosexual"  in  such  a 
way  that  suggested  that  he  really  wanted 
to  say  "faggot";  finally,  he  described 
efforts  by  the  deans  and  faculty  to  deal 
with  sexual  harrassment  and  racial  ten- 
sion on  campus  in  a  way  reminiscent  of 
Barry  Goldwater's  tirades  against  our 
mollycoddling  of  the  commies  in  Russia, 
China.  Southeast  Asia,  and  right  here  at 
home,  under  our  own  beds. 

The  tunnel  vision,  hatred,  and  bile  of 
the  world  according  to  Moro  was  left  far 
behind  in  the  all  too  brief  interview  with 
Ken  Talley.  creator  of  Feral  Precocity,  a 
dance  performance  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  Williams  people  last  week- 
end. Talley  and  Ted  Colburn  created  in 
the  show  a  statement  which  with  a  few 
gestures  and  songs  expressed  a  vision  of 
what  interpersonal  relationships  at  Wil- 
liams and  on  the  planet  Earth  are  and 
can  be;  the  dances  in  Precocity  illus- 
trated how  some  patterns  of  male- 
female  interaction  (particularly  those 
which  sometimes  seem  the  norm  at  Wil- 
liams )  are  self -limiting  because  by  caus- 
ing us  to  treat  others  as  objects,  they  turn 
us  Into  objects. 

Were  you  there.  David  Moro?  If  so.  you 
no  doubt  were  squeamish  about  what 
must  have  seemed  to  you  the  meaning- 
less antics  of  some  of  your  least  favorite 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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Reflections  on  a  change  of  class 


Papers  vs.  pistons^  or  who^s  really  smarter? 


by  David  Kobrrtsoi. 

As  the  end  of  my  four  years 
here  at  Williams  has  ap- 
proached. I  have  come  to 
realize  that  I  have  undergone 
a  transformation,  one  which  I  share  with 
a  number  (although  certainly  not  the 
majority)  of  my  classmates:  a  change  of 
scx'ioeconomic  class.  In  my  case.  I 
arrived  here  in  September  of  1978  as  a 
member  of  a  lower-middle-class  family 
in  a  primarily  working-  and  lower- 
middle-class  community.  When  1  leave 
in  May,  I  will  have  that  valuable  certifi- 
cate which  will  permit  me  to  enter  the 
upper-middle-class.  The  role  of  a  Willi- 
ams education  in  this  transformation 
should  not  be  taken  lightly;  it  has  been 
pivotal.  If  1  had  attended  a  state  college 
or  university,  instead  of  a  highly-rated 
institution,  my  chances  for  this  degree  of 
socioeconomic  mobility  would  have  been 
considerably  lower. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that 
1  have  perceived  while  attending  Willi- 
ams is  that  what  we  learn  in  these  class- 
rooms   constitutes    only    one    form    of 
knowledge.  In  this  college  and  others  like 
it,   being  able   to  summarize  a   philo- 
sopher's theory  in  a  ten-page  paper  is 
defined  as  "knowledge";   in  other  sec- 
tors of  our  society,  knowing  how  to  repair 
an  automobile  engine  or  run  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  "knowledge."  The  reason 
that  our  abstract  knowledge  is  "better" 
than  the  knowledge  of  vocational  pur- 
suits is  related  to  historical  circumstan- 
ces: the  ruling  class  defines  which  form 
of  knowledge  will  receive  the  greater 
social  prestige  and  economic  reward. 

Although  economic  rewards  for  the 
possessors  of  the  different  knowledge- 
systems  have  become  similar  for  some 
occupations,  social  prestige  has  not. 
(For  example,  heavy-equipment  opera- 
tors may  make  more  money  than  some 
college  professors,  but  the  former  still 
feel  a  sense  of  humility  in  the  presence  of 
the  latter.)  To  say,  then,  that  working- 
class  people  are  "dumber"  than  those  of 
Williams'  caliber  (which  I  have  heard  a 


few  students  here  say  on  several  occa- 
sions I  is  based  upon  a  culturally-instilled 
bias.  From  the  perspective  of  a  working- 
class  person,  we  are  "stupid"  if  we  can- 
not fix  our  cars  and  appliances. 

Returning  home  for  vacations,  I  have 
had  to  re-orient  myself  to  an  environ- 
ment from  which  I  have  felt  increasing 
social  distance.  Yet  I  have  been  able  to 
maintain  considerable  empathy  with  my 
friends  who  have  had  less  fortune  within 
our  status-defining  educational  system 
than  I  have.  In  addition,  traveling 
between  the  two  disparate  milieus,  I 
have  noted  several  differences  in  both 
behavior  and  attitudes. 

The  differences  in  behavior  seem  triv- 
ial vis-a-vis  the  difference  in  attitude. 
Nonetheless,  they  are  interesting.  For 
example,  the  way  men  sit:  Most  upper- 
and  middle-class  men  sit  with  one  leg 
crossing  the  other  at  the  knee,  but  sitting 
in  this  manner  in  a  working-class  bar 
(Where  men  sit  with  the  ankle  of  one  leg 
resting  on  the  knee  of  the  other)  imme- 
diately draws  stares  and  occasional 
snide  remarks  concerning  one's  mascu- 
linity. Furthermore,  the  use  of  obscene 
words  in  speech  is  markedly  different. 
Many  Williams  students  use  expletives 
jokingly  (often  mimicking  their 
working-class  peers)  or  only  when 
angry.  Those  of  the  working  class,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  pepper  their  daily  con- 
versations with  profanities,  although  not 
as  frequently  as  members  of  the  higher 
classes  like  to  believe. 

The  differences  in  attitudes  are  more 
serious  and  important  than  the  disparity 
in  actions.  First,  members  of  the  lower 
classes  feel  greatly  alienated  from  the 
power  centers  of  society,  even  at  the 
local  level.  Moreover,  they  often  have 
not  learned  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion through  which  to  express  grievan- 
ces, feel  that  their  opinions  do  not  make 
much  difference,  and  feel  hesitant  about 
transmitting  their  ideas.  For  instance,  a 
21-year-old  friend  with  whom  I  worked  in 
a  warehouse  a  few  summers  ago  wanted 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  local  newspaper, 
but  he  did  not  have  enough  confidence  in 


his  spelling  and  grammar  to  do  so. 

Second,  I  have  noted  a  feeling  among 
some  friends  that  life  has  reached  a  dead 
end.  Some  express  it  through  anxiety 
about  the  future,  while  others  speak  in 
despairing  and  cynical  tones.  This  obser- 
vation has  not  been  made  simply  in  the 
past  year  or  so;  I  remember  verbaliza- 
tions of  anxiety  and  confusion  coming 
from  friends  a  few  months  after  our  high 
school  graduation,  when  they  gradually 
began  to  realize  that  further  paths  to  pro- 
gress were  clamped  shut.  To  hear  such 
an  attitude  is  a  chilling  experience  for  a 
per.son  like  myself  who,  because  of  cer- 
tain hereditary  and  or  environmental 
reasons,  has  mastered  the  educational 
svstem. 


we  begin  creating  new  elite  liberal-arts 
college.' in  every  town  and  city.  What  I 
wish  to  propose  is  that  changes  can  be 
implemented  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level.  P'rom  my  own  expe- 
rience at  a  public  high  school  and  from 
various  other  sources,  it  is  apparent  that 
many  students  are  not  challenged  to 
work  up  to  their  ability.  These  are  the 
students  whom  the  educational  institu- 
tions prematurely  label  as  having  "low 
or  moderate  intelligence",  and  who  are 
either  discouraged  by  guidance  counse- 
lors or  barred  by  school  boards  from  tak- 
ing "tough"  or  honors  courses.  Thus,  the 
educational  system  engenders  self- 
images  of  inadequacy  in  one  segment  of 
students  and  achievement  in  another 
(i.e.,  people  like  those  whogoon  to  Willi- 


Instead  of  casting  off  people  to  live  in  a  state  of  dependency 
and  apathy,  we  can  assure  that  they  develop  the  skills  to 
communicate  their  problems  and  seek  changes. 


A  suggestion  for  change 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  changing 
this  situation  of  alienation  and  defeat- 
ism? I  believe  that  the  potential  for 
change  exists  through  a  change  in  this 
country's  educational  philosophy. 

In  a  study  published  in  1980,  Raymond 
Wolfinger  and  Steven  Rosenstone  exam- 
ined many  cultural  and  socioeconomic 
variables  among  people  who  voted  in  the 
1972  and  1974  elections.  They  found  that 
the  level  of  education  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  voter  participation- 
more  important  than  the  other  major 
variables   of    income   and   occupation. 
Although  voter  participation  may  not  be 
perfectly  correlated  to  overall  participa- 
tion  in   community   affairs,   increased 
education    provides    people    with    an 
improved  capacity  to  understand  and 
process  information,  to  think  abstractly, 
and  to  learn  the  appropriate  channels 
through  which  they  may  express  their 
interests    and    communicate    them 
effectively. 
1  do  not  want  to  suggest,  however,  that 
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ams).  If  this  former  group,  from  their 
start  in  the  first  grade,  were  challenged, 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  individuals, 
and  not  labelled  "dumb"  at  an  early  age, 
then  perhaps  we  would  be  rid  of  the  syn- 
drome which  has  trapped  so  many  lower, 
working,  and  lower-middle  class  people 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  alienation  and 
defeatism. 

Such  an  improvement  in  education 
may  also  bring  social  change.  With 
greater  education,  the  working  classes 
could  well  become  skeptical  of  the  one- 
sided media  and  seek  and  demand  infor- 
mation from  alternative  sources.  They 
may  also  come  to  realize  that  they  are 
citizens  of  the  larger  world  as  well  as 
Americans.  The  range  of  possible  atti- 
tudinal  changes  is  large.  Moreover, 
since  the  lower  classes  do  not  have  the 
degree  of  vested  interest  in  the  status 
quo  which  the  higher  classes  possess, 
they  will  have  additional  impetus  to  push 
for  change. 

I  believe  that  the  possibility  of  educa- 
tional change  exists.  It  will  not  require 
an  enormous  increase  in  expenditures, 
but  only  an  alteration  of  our  current  edu- 
cational philosophy.  What  is  most 
needed  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
powerful  classes— people  like  ourselves 
in  ten  to  twenty  years— to  encourage 
these  changes.  We  are  the  ones  who  will 
serve  on  school  boards,  have  influence  in 
our  communities,  and  shape  the  future. 
Instead  of  casting  off  people  to  live  in  a 
state  of  dependency  and  apathy,  we  can 
assure  that  they  develop  the  skills  to 
communicate  their  problems  and  seek 
changes.  A  potential  hazard  of  this  prop- 
osal is  that  the  ruling  class  may  lose  a 
portion  of  its  powers  of  social  control, 
although  undoubtedly  it  will  move  to 
minimize  this  loss  if  the  social  changes 
become  too  threatening.  Nevertheless, 
the  improvement  in  community  partici- 
pation and  human  dignity  may  make  this 
small  sacrifice  worthwhile. 

T/ir  oiilh(tr  Htshvs  to  thank  Professor 
Robert  Frivdrivhs  /or  his  commvnts  and  stiff- 
fffstfil  chanfics.  many  of  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  this  essay. 
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people.  The  futility  of  the  Moro  attitude 
towards  life,  which  takes  one's  own  priv- 
ileged position  as  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse and  dismisses  or  seeks  to  repress 
all  that  contradicts  it,  is  now  more  than 
ever  clear  to  me  and  to  many  of  those 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  Feral 
Precocity.  Jeffrey  Perry 


Smugness 


To  the  editor: 

It  is  with  pounding  heart  and  quivering 
pen  that  I  dare  question  the  supreme 
being— Dave  Moro.  His  abhorrence  of 
the  "Pharisaical  pronouncements"  by 
"notorious  homosexuals"  and  other 
*  'extremists"  is  matched  only  by  my  dis- 


gust at  the  egotistic  smugness  and  cal- 
lousness of  his  recent  "Outlook"  article. 
Perhaps  Dave  Moro— an  avowed  conser- 
vative, and  heterosexual— should  do  a 
little  "soul  searching"  himself;  maybe 
he  will  discover  a  spark  of  humanity 
somewhere  within  his  breast  and  recog- 
nize that  even  his  views  are  not  infallible. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
opinions  and  actions  of  "extremist" 
groups  such  as  the  BSU,  Feminist 
Alliance,  and  (Jerry  Falwell  close  your 
eyes)  homosexuals,  all  (except  the  Dave 
Moros )  must  admit  these  groups  are  moti- 
vated by  the  desire  to  create  a  better 
(subjectively  better,  I  grant)  environ- 
ment at  Williams,  otherwise,  they  would 
not  devote  the  considerable  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  cause  change.  That 
Moro  does  not  agree  with  these  others,  of 
course,  no  doubt,  means  they  are  wrong, 


but  I'm  certain  that  such  a  literate  Indi- 
vidual could  find  a  more  sensitive  and 
effective  vocabulary  with  which  to  cor- 
rect the  erring  masses.  To  conclude,  I 
regret  that  my  own  writing  style  might 
have  degenerated  to  that  of  Moro's,  but  I 
regret  it,  and  that's  the  difference 
between  us. 

Sincerely, 
Rick  Wentz  '82 


Fascist 


To  the  editor: 

It  was  utterly  irresponsible  of  you  to 
have  allocated  so  much  space  to  Mr. 
Moro's  bigoted  and  childish  whining 
about  the  issue  of  sexual  harassment  on 
campus.  The  idea  of  a  free  press  does  not 
mean  that  a  newspap)er  must  print 
homosexual-baiting,  so  one  wonders  why 


the  Record  stooped  so  low.  Would  the 
Record  be  so  quick  to  publish  racist  or 
antisemitic  drivel?  I  think  not;  but  why 
the  compulsion  to  provide  a  forum  for 
hysterical  homophobia? 

Moro's  article  is  not  worthy  of  rebut- 
tal. Such  malicious  raving  is  well  outside 
the  scope  of  reasoned  discussion  of 
important  issues.  What  most  disturbs 
me  is  an  editorial  policy  which  fails  to 
distinguish  between  the  notion  of  a  free 
press  and  providing  a  platform  for  fas- 
cism. I  will  say  this  though:  Moro,  as 
president  of  the  Young  Republicans, 
reveals  that  party  for  what  it  truly  is 

Such  unreasoned  writing  also  makes 

one  wonder  what  sort  of  students  we  are 

admitting  to  this  College,  and  what  we 

are  teaching  them. 

Nathan  Katz 

Assistant  Professor 


March  16,  1982 
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Emigre  charts  Soviet  collapse 


by  Amy  Connolly 

"I  predict  that  one  hundred 
years  from  now,  the  historians 
will  write  that  there  was  once  an 
experiment  called  Commu- 
nism, and  it  failed,"  asserted 
Pavel  I'alei,  a  Russian  emigre 
and  former  (iulag  prisoner  who 
spoke  here  Tuesday. 

Communism's  demise  will 
partly  result,  Palei  speculated, 
from  the  realization  that  the 
Russian  economy  is  negatively 
affected  by  Communism.  The 
major  problem  in  the  market 
sector  of  the  economy  is  lack  of 
private  property  and  ownership 
rights,  he  said. 

Palei  used  the  example  of  a 
tractor,  which  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  thrown  out  after 
two  years,  he  claimed,  whereas 
in  the  U.S.  a  tractor  would  out- 
live its  owner  because  he  would 
care  enough  to  look  after  his 
own  property. 

The  difficulty  in  the  USSR, 
said  Palei,  is  that  nothing 
belongs  to  anyone,  although 
Communist  propaganda 
assures  the  people  that  every- 
thing belongs  to  everyone. 

Police  and  propoganda 

Communism  will  fail,  said  the 
emigre,  because  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  begin  to 
suspect  infringements  on  their 
inherent  rights  to  freedom.  The 
only  possible  way  to  facilitate 
this  realization  is  from  the  out- 


side. Palei  claimed,  since  Soviet 
society  is  permeated  by  police 
enforcement  and  propaganda, 
which  quell  even  the  slightest 
flareups. 

"If  America  put  to  work  one- 
half  the  policemen  working  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  there  would  not  be 
a  single  crime  in  the  U.S.," 
declared  the  emigre. 

He  claimed  it  is  both  benefi- 
cial and  relatively  easy  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  expand  its  leader- 
ship because  its  people  are  kept 
in  fear.  Palei  alleged  that  this 
situation  is  a  formidable  threat 
to  world  peace,  saying,  "appe- 
tite comes  while  you  are 
eating." 

Children  in  Russia  are 
brought  up  to  believe  that  capi- 
talism is  evil,  and  furthermore, 
that  forces  are  always  getting 
ready  to  attack  the  Soviet 
Union,  Palei  explained. 
Terminate  U.S.  aid 

Palei  then  focused  on  the  con- 
temporary arms  race.  He  advo- 
cated a  termination  of  all  U.S. 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  pro- 
posed this,  he  said,  not  because 
he  was  hostile  towards  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
because  he  was  convinced  that 
aid  can  be  converted  into  money 
which  he  said  can  then  be  con- 
verted into  military  arms. 

The  emigre  asserted  that  any 
arms  race  will  ultimately  end  in 
tragedy,  and  that  the  current 


military  arms  buildup  allows 
the  people  in  power  to  remain  in 
power. 

Because  of  the  past  history  of 
failed  negotiations  and  lack  of 
communication  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  Palei 
feels  that  the  most  beneficial 
course  of  action  is  to  cease  all 
aid. 

He  used  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  as  an  example  of 
lack  of  communication,  claim- 
ing, "Imagine  how  funny  it  was 
for  me  to  see  Russia  invade 
Afghanistan  and  see  Jimmy 
Carter  shake  his  head  and  say, 
'boy  oh  boy,  what  a  mean  bunch 
of  guys'  .  .  .  imagine  the  Ameri- 
can President  not  knowing  what 
was  going  on  in  Russia." 

Negotiating  monkeys 

He  further  asserted  that  "if 
two  monkeys  were  negotiating 
today  instead  of  Reagan  and 
Brezhnev,  the  arms  race  would 
have  been  licked  a  long  time 
ago." 

Given  the  circumstances  in 
the  world  today,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions Palei  sees  no  other  alter- 
native than  a  complete  break 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  he 
hopes  will  lead  to  both  demilit- 
arization and  a  refutation  of 
Communism,  with  the  end 
result  of  peace  benefitting  all 
people  in  the  world. 
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Winter  Study  debate 


Continued  from  Page  1 
allowed  into  their  first-choice 
courses. 

Common  experience 

Black  stressed  that  freshmen 
would  share  a  common  expe- 
rience and  that  "Winter  Study  is 
a  time  for  intellectual  discus- 
sion." Seminars  would  be 
taught  by  interested  faculty  and 
limited  to  30  students  to  facili- 
tate discussion,  asserted  com- 
mittee members. 

Dean  Grodzins  '83  noted  that 
the  seminars  would  bar  fresh- 
men from  independent  and 
travel  options  during  Winter 
Study.  He  urged  that  these 
options  should  be  maintained  as 
one  of  the  advantages  of  a  small 
liberal  arts  school. 

Committee  Co-chairman 
Fred  Greene  responded,  "If  sal- 


mon can  swim  their  way 
upriver,  freshmen  will  find  a 
way  out  of  (the  seminars)." 

One  student  criticized  the 
attention  showered  on  freshmen 
and  questioned  whether  the 
apathy  felt  by  both  students  and 
faculty  is  built  into  the  Winter 
Study  system. 

Greene  observed  that  confu- 
sion surrounds  student  and 
faculty  perceptions  of  Winter 
Study.  "That's  one  of  the 
charms  of  Winter  Study.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  Winter  Study 
has  so  many  problems  is 
because  of  its  peculiar  nature.  It 
doesn't  fit  snugly  into  the  organ- 
ized framework,"  he  said. 

No  fun  and  games 

Although  students  reminisced 
about  positive  past  Winter 
Study  experiences.  Committee 


House  transfers 


Co-chairman  Lawrence  Ciraver 
repeatedly  reminded  them. 
"There  is  an  overwhelming 
feeling  on  the  part  of  faculty 
that  Winter  Study  is  not  work- 
ing. You're  in  a  situation  where 
there  are  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences." 

Graver  cited  the  national 
trend  away  from  Winter  Study, 
claiming  only  ten  percent  of  the 
colleges  in  the  nation  have  some 
sort  of  Winter  Study.  The  com- 
mittee stressed  that  an  honors 
grade  would  be  a  small  conces- 
sion to  make  in  order  to  save  the 
program. 

Greene  urged  students  to  get 
in  touch  with  members  of  the 
faculty  to  express  their  views: 
"If  you  want  to  express  your 
opinions,  now's  the  time  to  do  it 
without  becoming  a  wild-eyed 
pressure  group  but  to  have 
discussions." 
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Dean  Mary  Kenyatta,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  express  some 
concern  about  the  pattern  of 
large  numbers  of  transfers. 

"Freshmen  no  longer  base 
their  decisions  on  a  house  they 
want  to  live  in  for  three  years," 
she  said.  "Many  transfers 
weakens  the  group  of  potential 
leaders  within  a  house." 

Dodd  was  the  most  popular 
house,  with  113  students  vying 


for  25  available    places. 

"This  pointed  up  to  me  that 
people  are  not  trying  to  transfer 
out  of  a  bad  situation,"  said 
Kenyatta.  Instead,  they  try  to 
move  to  a  more  pleasant  place, 
she  suggested.  According  to 
Kenyatta,  this  year's  is  the 
highest  number  of  transfer 
requests  ever.  Last  year  there 
were  230  transfers,  in  1980  there 
were  190,  and  in  1976,  only  70. 
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HARVARD 

this  summer 


Tradition  and  the  kiture  meet  at  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School,  the  nation's  oldest  summer  session,  featur- 
ing open  enrollment  in  a  diverse  offering  of  day  and 
evening  liberal  arts  courses  and  pre -professional  pro- 
grams. The  varied  curriculum  includes  courses  appropri- 
ate for  fulfilling  college  degree  requirements  as  well  as 
programs  designed  for  career  development  and  profes- 
sional advancement.  The  international  student  body  has 
access  to  the  University's  outstanding  libraries,  muse- 
ums, athletic  facilities,  and  calendar  of  cultural  activities, 
as  well  as  the  many  events  available  outside  the  Univer- 
sity in  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  and  nearby  Boston. 
Housing  is  available  in  Harvard  s  histonc  residences. 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  more  than 
30  liberal  arts  fields  offered  at  convenient  hours.  Inten- 
sive foreign  language  and  wnting  programs  are  available. 
Among  the  many  areas  represented  are  Anthn>pology, 
Computer  Sciences,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Psychol- 
ogy, Music,  and  Visual  and  Environmental  Studies. 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL  AND  EDUCATION 

Harvard  Summer  School  offers  all  basic  courses 
necessary  for  pre- medical  preparation.  Of  interest  to 
pre-law  students  are  classes  in  government  and  econom- 
ics Business  courses  include  computer  programming, 
financial  accounting,  statistics,  and  a  business  wnting 
workshop.  Non-credit  review  courses  for  the  GMAT, 
LSAT,  and  MCAT  are  offered.  Graduate  level  courses  in 
Education  and  in  management  theory  and  application 
meet  the  needs  of  professionals  seeking  to  improve  man- 
agement skills  or  work  toward  advanced  degrees. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Programs  in  expository  and  creative  writing,  dra- 
ma, dance,  and  English  as  a  Foreign  language  Instruc- 
tion in  11  foreign  languages,  including  the  Ukrainian 
Summer  Institute. 


ni 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

JUNE  21  -  AUGUST  D,  1982 

For  further  information,  return  the  coupon  below 

or  contact: 

HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

IVpartment 

20  C.arden  St     Cambndg*,  MA  021J8 

(617)  495-2921  inlormation 

(617)  495-2494  line  open  24  hours  a  day  for  catalogue  requests 
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I'U-as*-  st-nd  Harvard  Summer  School  catalogue  and 
appbcation  for: 

Arts  &  Sciences  and  F.ducation 

EnKlish  «>*•  J  Foreign  l.jn>!ua>?e 
,     Secondars'  Schcxil  Student  Pro(aam 
I  ,  Dance  Center 


Name 


Addrevs 


City 


.State 


Zip 


»=)"  HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Department  3N 
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The  Williams  Record 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
PARENTS  AND  ALUMNI 

As  you  may  know,  student  financial  aid  programs  have  been  severely 
slashed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  current  year.  In  addition  to 
these  cuts,  the  Administration  is  proposing  further  cuts  and  reductions 
through  rescissions  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  even  more  massive  cuts  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Cuts  which  have  already  been  made  include  the  following: 

—Social  Security  Educational  Benefits— ELIMINATED 

—Pell  Grants  (BEOG)— 250,000  students  dropped  from  the  program 

—Guaranteed  Student  Loans— up  to  one  million  students  dropped 
from  the  program 

—National  Direct  Student  Loans— 143,000  students  dropped  from  the 
program 

—Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)— 75,000  stu- 
dents dropped  from  the  program 

—State  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG)— 30,000  students  dropped 
from  the  program 

—TRIO  Programs— 60,000  students  dropped  from  the  program 

Most  of  us  would  agree  that  some  cuts  in  federal  financial  aid  funding 
may  be  necessary,  and  higher  education  should  not  be  exempt  from 
sacrifices  that  may  be  required  to  achieve  national  goals  of  economic 
stability  and  growth.  However,  the  severity  and  direction  of  these  further 
cuts  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  both  low  and  middle  income  stu- 
dents. Such  cuts  could  curtail  their  opportunities  to  get  a  college  educa- 
tion and  would  make  it  difficult  for  some  colleges  to  survive— particularly 
those  institutions  which  do  not  have  the  endowment  or  the  pool  of  appli- 
cants with  which  Williams  is  blessed. 

Students,  faculty  members  and  administrators  on  this  campus  and 
other  campuses  are  uniting  to  oppose  further  cuts  in  student  financial  aid 
programs.  This  week  Williams  students  sent  nearly  600  postcards  to 
Washington,  D.C.  protesting  the  proposed  cuts.  Please  write  your  Sena- 
tors and  your  Congressmen  today  and  urge  them  to  support  higher 
education. 


Senator 

U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Honorable 

U.S.  House  of  Reps 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


PAID  FOR  BY  THE  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 
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World  influence  from  Route  2 


by  Derede  Arthur 


F 


rom  Billsville  to 
Bangladesh.  Wil- 
liams' Center  for 
Development  Econ- 
omics molds  the  future  of  the 
world's  economy.  The  Center 
operates  a  year-long  masters' 
degree  program  in  develop- 
ment economics  and  is  rated  an 
almost  unqualified  success. 

Each  of  the  20-25  Eellows  who 
annually  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram is  a  professional  econo- 
mist with  between  two  and  ten 
year's  experience  working  for 
the  government  of  a  Third 
World  nation,  explained  Profes- 
sor Paul  Clark,  Chairman  of  the 
Center.  This  year,  the  23  Fel- 
lows of  the  class  of  '82  represent 
15  foreign  countries,  including 
ones  as  distant  as  Tanzania, 
Zambia,  and  Sri  Lanka. 

Williams'  CDE.  Clark 
believes,  has  obtained  a  high 
reputation  throughout  the 
developing  world,  and  as  a 
result,  the  admissions  process 
is  "quite competitive."  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  Third  World 
nations  nominate  one  or  two 
highly  qualified  economists, 
each  of  whom  is  then  personally 
interviewed  in  his  or  her  home 
country  during  January  by 
either  a  Williams  professor  or  a 
colleague  from  Harvard's 
Mason  Program,  with  which 
Williams  has  a  cooperative 
interviewing  arrangement. 

Broaden  perspectives 

All  CDE  instructors  are 
members  of  the  economics  or 


CDE  students  share  a  laugh  at  a  lunch-time  class. 


i\hU»M 


political  science  departments 
and  teach  undergraduate 
courses.  Most  have  spent  time 
in  such  Third  World  nations  as 
Iran,  India,  Botswana,  Colom- 
bia, Kenya,  and  Thailand. 

Clark,  along  with  Political 
Science  professor  Vincent  Bar- 
nett,  was  one  of  the  "founding 
fathers"  of  the  Center.  Both 
cited  several  factors  as  influen- 
tial in  the  decision  to  establish 
the  Center  in  1960.  Of  primary 
importance  was  the  belief  that 
industrialized    nations    should 


aid  Third  World  nations  in  train- 
ing people  skilled  in  the  prob- 
lems of  developing  economies. 
Equally  important  was  the 
desire  of  certain  economics  pro- 
fessors to  improve  their  depart- 
ment by  attracting  additional 
faculty  and  by  creating  greater 
opportunities  for  overseas 
teaching  and  research. 

Exam-oriented 

During  its  first  few  years,  the 
Center  and  its  students  were 
financed    almost    entirely    by 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Wesleyan  University 

A  shaving  cream  pie  struck  Dean  of 
the  College  Edgar  Beckham  in  the 
face  last  month.  The  assailant  was 
one  of  a  group  of  students  protesting 
the  end  of  aid-blind  admissions,  reported  the 
Wesleyan  Argus. 

The  alleged  attacker,  a  senior,  "became  out- 
raged with  Beckham's  answers  to  students' 
questions,  went  to  her  home,  and  prepared  a 
shaving  cream  pie,"  said  witnesses.  She 
returned  to  the  meeting  and  flung  the  pie  in 
Beckham's  face. 

A  security  officer  grabbed  the  student  as  an 
outraged  Beckham  shouted,  "Call  the  police,  I 
want  that  girl  arrested!  She  assaulted  me! " 
Middletown  (CT)  police  took  the  woman  away 
in  handcuffs.  Beckham  reduced  assault  charges 
to  breach  of  the  peace,  but  is  "taking  the  fullest 
court  action  possible"  as  well  as  taking  College 
disciplinary  action. 

One  police  officer  reportedly  said,  "We  went 
through  this  all  through  the  war— I  hope  this 
isn't  the  sixties  again." 

Hamilton  College 

A  sniper  fired  a  BB  or  pellet  gun  from  a  win- 
dow of  Dunham  dormitory  at  maintenance  men 
last  month,  injuring  physical  plant  employee 
Thomas    E.    Boehlert.    said    the    Hamilton 


Spectator. 

The  pellet  shattered  the  back  window  of  a 
tractor  being  used  to  clear  snow.  Flying  glass 
struck  Boehlert  in  the  eye,  causing  minor 
injuries. 

Hamilton  security  searched  the  dorm  but 
found  no  trace  of  the  mysterious  gunman.  The 
College  is  continuing  the  investigation  with  the 
help  of  the  New  York  State  Police.  Several  sus- 
pects have  reportedly  been  identified.  If  caught 
and  convicted,  the  sniper  could  face  up  to  three 
years  in  prison. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

The  Student  Union  Bookstore  at  RPI  recently 
removed  Hustler  and  Penthouse  magazines 
from  its  shelves,  but  will  continue  to  sell  Play- 
boy, said  the  Polytechnic. 

Two  reasons  prompted  the  removal- 
complaints  from  several  women  students  and 
low  sales.  "The  magazine  rack  was  crowded 
with  people  just  reading  Hustler  and  Penthouse, 
but  not  buying  them"  said  bookstore  manager 
Mike  McDermott. 

In  response  to  the  complaints,  the  bookstore 
surveyed  female  faculty,  staff,  and  administra- 
tors on  their  feelings.  They  found  Playboy  least 
objectionable. 

So  the  store  will  continue  to  sell  Playboy,  its 
largest-selling  magazine.  Scientific  American 
and  Omni  are  the  second  and  third  best-sellers. 


grants  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion totalling  over  $1  million. 
Now.  however,  students  are 
supported  by  their  govern- 
ments, banks,  or  international 
organizations  such  as  the  World 
Bank  or  the  United  Nations, 
noted  Clark. 

Over  the  years,  Clark  and 
Barnett  believe,  the  Center  has 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  sta- 
bility and  consistency  of  pur- 
pose. Clark  feels  that  "the 
Center  provides  something  that 

The  Collection 


attracts  one  group  of  people 
especially  interested  In  devel 
opment  and  makes  us  known 
around  the  world  so  that  we  can 
have  more  opportunities  for 
working  abroad  than  we  would 
if  we  didn't  have  the  Center  .  .  . 
It  certainly  has  been  a  success 
In  the  way  of  the  training  we've 
provided  for  Fellows  and  in 
being  one  kind  of  enrichment  at 
Williams." 

Most  of  the  CDE  fellows  inter- 
viewed felt  that  the  program 
was  a  good  one,  which,  although 
"very  intensive"  and  "exam- 
oriented,"  would  be  "very  help- 
ful for  developing  countries." 
One  of  the  most  praised  aspects 
was  the  diversity  of  the  Fellows 
which,  said  Leila  Sutedja  of 
Indonesia,  enabled  each  to 
"learn  from  the  experience— 
the  successes  and  failures— of 
others  in  similar  conditions." 
Shelia  Patawaran  from  the  Phi- 
lippines praised  the  diversity 
through  which  "we're  able  to 
interact  with  other  people  from 
developing  countries  .  .  .  you 
realize  people  are  different  and 
yet  the  same." 

Isolationist  atmosphere 

Barnett  cited  the  limited 
degree  of  interaction  between 
the  Fellows  and  the  undergrad- 
uates as  the  only  source  of  "dis- 
appointment" in  an  otherwise 
"extraordinarily  successful 
program."  Clark  admits  that, 
despite  occasional  socials  with 
Continued  on  Page  9 


A  good  bag 


by  Scott  Corngold 

With  the  high  reputation  that  dramatist  Harold  Pinter 
currently  holds,  reviewing  a  Pinter  play  is  like  review- 
ing a  Shakespeare  play— one  doesn't  dare  criticize  the 
play  itself.  This  leaves  only  the  production  to  ridi- 
cule, but  that  is  nearly  impossible  to  do  with  the  fine  Cap  and  Bells 
version  of  The  Collection,  performed  in  Jesup  last  weekend. 

It  took  a  lot  of  courage  for  Shawn  Lovley  '82  to  direct  such  a 
play,  for  Pinter's  works  are  among  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
to  interpret  in  contemporary  theatre.  "I  distrust  words."  Pinter 
says,  and  his  distrust  is  seen  throughout  his  work.  The  true  goings- 
on  of  his  plays  take  place  behind  the  often  purposely  banal  dialogue. 
The  difficult  job  of  the  director  is  to  show  the  audience  what  is 
actually  happening  in  the  play.  Unless  the  director  himself  truly 
understands  the  ambiguous  subtext,  and  can  communicate  that 
understanding  through  his  actors,  the  ambiguity  of  the  work  can 
cause  the  producrton  to  go  a  hundred  different  hazy  directions  at 
once,  or  simply  to  seem  completely  meaningless.  Yet  Lovley,  show- 
ing firm  control  and  understanding,  steered  the  play  in  a  clear 
direction,  enabling  the  audience  to  follow  along  easily.  With  an 
audience  largely  unfamiliar  with  Pinter's  work,  a  director's  work 
is  twice  as  difficult.  Lovley  really  came  through  here,  deftly  using 
his  skillful  actors  to  show  the  alternating,  and  sometimes  simul- 
taneous, humor  and  brutality  of  Pinter's  world. 

The  Collection  actually  is  one  of  Pinter's  more  conventional 
works.  A  one-act  play,  it  was  originally  written  for  television  in 

Continued  on  Page  9 


The  Williams  Madrigal 


arranged  by  H.  B.  Wood  '10 

1.  Around  her  neck  she  wore  a 
purple  ribbon, 

Refrain:  She  wore  it  in  the  xprinft- 

time  and  in  the  nn)nth  of  May. 

An<{  if  vou  ask  her  uhv  she  m>re 

that  rihhttn. 

She  Hitre  it  fttr  her  If  illianis  man 

who's  far,  far  away. 

And  She  uore  it  for  her  If  i  I  Ham  % 

man  who's  far.  far  attay. 

2.  Around  her  knee  she  wore  a 
purple  garter, 

She  wore  it  in  the  springtime 


and  in  the  month  of  May. 
(refrain) 

3.  Around    the    block    she 
pushed  a  baby  carriage. 

Behind  the  door,  her  father  kept 
a  shotgun. 

On  the  wall  she  keeps  a  mar- 
riage license. 

In  the  desk  the  sheriff  keeps  a 
warrant 

And  in  her  heart  she  has  a  secret 
passion; 

She  has  it  for  an  Amherst  man 
who's  not  so  far  away. 


Before  you  head  South 
for  vacation  — 

Come  see  our  new 

collection  of 
Men's  and  Women's 

swimsults  by 
Head  &  Speedo 


^^^f'^  ^P^ft^jHc. 


Mon.  -  Sat.  9-5:30 

Thurs.  9  -  9 

MASTER  CARD     VISA 


Spring  Street 


458   3605 


Williamstown 
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HH()\/f\/ 


White 

R(val 

Plum 

New  Pink 

Natural 

Maize 

Sky  Blue 

Navy 

classic,  elegant  and  incredibly 
comfortable,  impeccably  tai- 
lored, this  all  cotton  fine  gauge 
interlock  is  worthy  of  the  fam- 
ous BRONZINI  unicorn 
embroidered  on  the  front, 
select  yours  today  from  colors 
that  are  undeniably  feminine, 
sizes  S.  M,  L,  XL. 

$20.00 


From  the  Director's  Chair 


CONCERNED  WITH  FASHION. 
FIT  AND  QUALITY 


icMCiho^ 


OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
FROM  11:31  AM 
SUN.  FROM  4  PM 


1 


home  style  Mexican  cooking 

all  legal  beverages 

nightly  entertainment 
MO!SDA  y  AISD  TVESDA  Y 

25^ DRAFT  BEER 

LUNCHEON 
SPECIALS 


850  State  Road,  664-4757 

The  Berk%hirp»  >fo«r  I  nique  Family  Rettaurant 


THE  COLLECTION 


Record:  Uliy  did  you  chose  to 
perform  The  Collection,  a 
play  many  describe  as 
"weird"? 

Director    Shawn    Lovley    1 

think  I'm  really  attracted  to  the 
ambiguities  of  it.  As  in  life, 
there's  really  no  factual  basis 
for  the  events  of  the  play .  Latter 
scenes  refute  information  supp- 
lied in  earlier  ones.  I  really 
haven't  decided  myself  what 
happens.  I  try  to  communicate 
this  and  hope  people  go  away 
with  different  interpretations. 

Record:  Audience  reactions 
varied  from  saying  the  play  was 
"really  bad"  to  expressions  of 
emphatic  enjoyment.  As  a 
director,  how  do  you  feel  about 
this  broad  continuum  of 
response? 

Lovley:  I  think  you  have  to 
separate  how  they  react  to  the 
play  from  how  they  react  to  the 
production.  People  react  to  Pin- 
ter much  like  they  do  Shakes- 
peare, they  either  really  like  it 
or  they  hate  it.  Nonetheless, 
problems  with  the  production 
may  have  negatively  affected 
some. 

Record:  Uliat  problems? 

Lovley:  Well,  one  of  the  biggest 
is  working  in  Jesup.  It's  a  lec- 
ture hall  not  a  theatre.  We  had  to 
literally  put  the  settings  on  top 
of  each  other.  I  give  much  credit 
to  Dan  Bona,  the  set  designer, 
whose  settings  afforded  us  very 
adequate  room  in  such  a 
cramped  space. 

Record:  Then  why  didn't  you 
perform  the  play  on  the  more 
spacious  mainstage  in  the 
AMT? 

Lovley:  This  is  a  Cap  and  Bells 
production.  We're  separate 
from  the  Department  of 
Theater  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  mainstage.  They  have 
never  allowed  a  Cap  and  Bells 
production  there. 

For  all  its  space  limitations, 
Jesup  is  a  very  intimate  hall. 


''^'*^*^''^*^*^^^*^*^*^*^*^*^''^*^-»^f^*^'»^*^*^^^*^*^^j^*j,*******»**< 
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The  Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


m 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Watch  Record 
for  specials. 


I 


t 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


I 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m 
Best  Deli  in  town! 
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You  place  the  performance  in 
the  people's  lap  almost. 

Record:  IVlany  people  found  the 
play  very  funny,  an  unusual 
response  to  a  Pinter  drama. 
Hhy  do  you  play  up  the  humor? 

Lovley:  People  can't  sit  through 
a  grim  play  about  sexual  infidel- 
ity and  just  be  serious.  It  would 
be  boring.  1  try  to  play  up  the 
humor  by  encouraging  the  per- 
formers to  enjoy  themselves  on 
stage.  It  works.  I  think,  without 
detracting  from  the  more 
serious  elements  in  the  play 
such  as  the  disparity  of  intent 
that  haunts  much  communica- 
tion. 

The  play  is  also  very  tense.  I 
use  dramatic  techniques  such 
as  crumpling  newspapers  and 
situating  the  characters  in 
antagonistic  stances.  This 
serves  to  emphasize  the  tension 
within  the  very  indirect  dia- 


logue conc'(^rning  discovered 
adultery.  The  humor  provides  a 
relief,  a  contrast  which  1  think 
heightens  th(^  anxiety  in  Pin- 
ter's script. 


Record: 
plays? 


Why    do    you    direct 


Lovley:  Having  both  acted  and 
directed.  1  find  directing  much 
more  satisfying.  In  terms  of 
artistic  control,  it  is  a  more  pow- 
erful position.  1  decide  what  a 
show  means  to  me  and  try  to 
communicate  that.  I  don't  like 
striving  for  what  somebody  else 
sees  in  a  script. 

Record:  What's  in  store  for  you 
after  May? 

Lovley:  Next  year  I'm  going  to 
the  Drama  Studio  London  at 
Berkeley  for  a  one-year  profes- 
sional actors  training  course. 
Then  1  want  to  act  and  ulti- 
mately direct  more  plays. 


X 


Shavvn  Lovley  '82  covers  somefinalpickupsasdirectorof  Cap  &  Bells' 
"The  Collection. " 


MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 


McClelland's  Stationery  and  Office  Products 

Hallmark  Cards 
Crane  and  Eaton  Stationery 
School  Supplies 
Art  Supplies 


36  Spring  Street     -     -     Willianistown 
Telephone  458-4920 
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Theatre  review. 


ContmiK^rl  from  Paqf  7 

1961.  In  The  Collection,  a  hus 
band,  James,  attempts  to  learn 
the  truth  about  his  wife  Stella's 
claimed  affair  with  another 
man.  Bill,  Bill  is  "kopt"  by  an 
older  man,  Harry,  who  is  hurt 
and  resentful  towards  not  only 
Stella,  but  James  as  well,  who  is 
him.self  latently  attracted  to 
Bill.  The  issue  is  amusing  at 
first  for  both  James  and  the 
audience,  but  by  the  end 
becomes  shattering.  The  play 
never  arrives  at  a  true  resolu- 
tion of  the  relationships,  and 
I'm  told  that  Lovley  and  com- 
pany couldn't  answer  it  for 
themselves  either.  Perhaps  this 
is  what  Pinter  intended,  though. 
He  says,  "The  desire  for  verifi- 
cation is  understandable,  but 
cannot  always  be  satisfied  .  .  . 
The  thing  Is   not  necessarily 


either  true  or  false;   it  can  be 
both  true  and  false." 

The  play  it.self  is  as  difficult  to 
act  as  it  is  to  direct,  but  without 
exception  the  cast  in  this  pro- 
duction performed  quite  well. 
Marc  de  la  Bruyere  'S2,  playing 
James,  expertly  showed  the 
complexity  of  his  character, 
smiling  eerily,  finding  his 
search  a  bit  of  a  lark,  but  wind- 
ing up  an  unsmiling,  uncertain, 
and  a  slightly  pathetic  figure. 
David  DeNicolo  '8.5  performed 
equally  well  as  Bill,  nicely 
intensifying  the  uncertainty  of 
the  issue  at  hand.  Playing 
Harry,  Bruce  (ioodrich  milked 
much  of  the  humor  and  vicious- 
ness  of  Pinter,  although  he  was 
at  times  a  bit  too  broad  and 
mannered  for  such  a  small 
theater. 

Lastly,  there  was  Margie  Duf- 


field  8.5,  simply  superb  as 
Stella,  rendering  both  a  subtle 
and  complex  performance. 
Using  her  expressive  face  with 
great  effect,  she  let  us  see  all 
that  was  underneath  the  dia 
logue.  Her  subtlety  and  pathos 
were  especially  effective  in  the 
small  Jesup  auditorium,  creat- 
ing an  empathetic  immediacy. 

The  handsome  set  was 
designed  by  Dan  Bona  '8.3,  who 
skillfully  made  the  most  of  the 
limited  space  in  Jesup,  even 
cleverly  incorporating  >he 
theater  aisles  in  his  setting.  Th  ^ 
lighting  by  Julie  Schmutz  '84 
served  the  production  well, 
helping  the  smooth  flow  of  the 
short  scenes. 

The  production  of  The  Collec- 
tion was  better  than  it  had  any 
right  to  be,  Shawn  Lovley  and 
company  giving  a  fine  rendition 
of  a  difficult  work. 


Staging  takes  precedence  over  dialogue  in  Harold  Pinter's  works,  as  in  the 
Collection." 


Economics  center- 


Continued  from  Page  7 

the  International  Club  and 
Intermittent  meals  in  the  col- 
lege dining  halls,  "We've  never 
had  as  much  interaction  as  the 
circumstances  warrant." 

Assistant  to  the  Chairman 
Rita  Dillon,  while  noting  that 
CDE  Fellows  participate  in  sev- 
eral intramural  sports  and 
occasionally  audit  undergradu- 
ate courses,  attributed  the  lack 
of  interaction  to  the  intensity  of 
the  CDE  program.  The  single 
year  of  residency  and  the  Cen- 
ter's separate  housing  also  tend 
to  discourage  Fellows  from 
building  close  friendships  with 
undergraduates,  she  noted.  As  a 
result,  the  Center  tends  to 
become  "a  microcosm  of  inter- 


action" unto  itself. 

One  Fellow,  Moses  Bellow  of 
Nigeria,  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  lack  of  interaction. 
Bellow  explained,  "This  pro- 
gram was  specifically  meant  to 
bring  young  planning  officials 
from  developing  countries  here, 
to  train  them,  and  to  let  them 
return.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
isolationist.  The  program  at 
Harvard  is  much  more  inte- 
grated. The  isolationism  comes 
from  the  fact  that  American 
nationals  are  not  here  as  part  of 
the  program.  This  program  can 
be  expanded  without  limiting 
the  number  of  people  that  come 
from  developing  nations.  And  if 
they  expanded  the  courses, 
more  (diversified)  interests 
would  be  satisfied." 


scene  above  from  Cap  &  Bells'  "The 

(Farley) 

CONCERT  LISTINGS 

prepared  by 
Tcx>oerville  Trolley  Records 
Wed  .  Mar    17  Nick  Lowe.  JB  Scott's.  Al- 
bany. NY 
U-2,  The  Ritz,  New  York.  NY 
McCoy  Tyner  Art  Blakey  &  Jazz  Messen- 
gers, Opera  House   Boston 
Thurs  .  Mar  18  Cars.  Boston  Garden  (sold 

out) 
Fri  ,  Mar   19  Ella  Fitzgerald.  Symphony 
Hall.  Boston 
Cars,  Civic  Ctr  ,  Hartford.  Conn 
Sat  .  Mar  20  Jerry  Jeff  Walker.  Paradise. 

Boston.  Mass 
Mar    27  Pete  Seeger,  Alumni  Auditorium. 

Northeastern   Boston 
April  2  Ozzy  Ozbourne.  Boston  Garden 
April  2  Rickie  Lee  Jones.  Orpheum.  Boston 
April  2  Rod  Stewart,  Civic  Ctr  .  Glens  Falls. 

NY 
April  4  Beach  Boys.  Chateau  de  Ville.  Fram- 

mgham.  Mass 
April  7  &  8  Rod  Stewart.  Metropolitan  Ctr  , 

Boston 
April  10  Keith  Jarrett.  Opera  House.  Boston 
April  10  Police.  Civic  Ctr  .  Hartford.  Conn 
April  12  Police.  Boston  Garden  (sold  out) 
April  14  Grateful  Dead.  Civic  Ctr  .  Glens 

Falls.  NY 
April  17.  18  Grateful  Dead.  Civic  Ctr  .  Hart- 
ford. Conn 
April  23-25  B-52's.  Orpheum.  Boston 
April  23  Bonnie  Raitt.  Palace.  Albany 


TWe  CLIP  SWOP 

"THE  HAIR  SALON  OF  THE  80'S  FOR  GUYS  AND  GALS " 


We're  excited  about  what's  new  for  '82  Starting  right 
now  and  continuing  into  the  fall,  hair  will  be  making  a 
splash  And  here's  what's  important  Volume,  but  with 
more  softness,  more  femininity  than  before  Whether  hair 
is  shorter,  or  longer,  the  net  effect  is  the  same  hair  that  is 
easy  to  wear,  hair  that  is  positively  pretty' 
We  believe  that  cellophane  colors,  fashion  accessories, 
and  head  wrappings  will  be  the  key  elements  in  design  for 
all  hair  cuts  in  the  80's  It  is  by  means  of  video  that  we  know 
how  to  make  the  latest  trends  and  techniques  work  There 
would  be  no  other  way  to  learn  so  many  new  cuts  so  well  so 
fast 

The  Clip  Shop  has  been  serving  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  area  for  eight  years,  since  the  opening  of 
the  first  salon  in  Williamstown  And  today  there  are  three 
locations  We  invite  you  to  stop  in  with  your  hair  care 
problems  or  questions  or  tor  a  free  consultation 


"Those  who  want  to  be  just  a  little  bit  dramatic,  a  little  bit  different, 
will  find  what  they've  been  looking  for  in  82  at  the  Clip  Shop. " 


Pitts  field 

447-9576 


Williamstown 

458-9167 


Bennington,  Vt. 

(802)  442-9823 
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The  Wallace  Catalogue  arrived  late 
so  our  Buy  Back  will  run 
daily  until  Spring  Recess. 


cnzis 
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Why  not  intern  and  study  in 
London  this  Summer,  Fall,  or 
January  1983? 

Places  available  in  Parliament 

Law  Firms,  Social  Science, 

Town  Planning,  Education  and  Museums. 

FULL  ACADEMIC  CREDIT  AVAILABLE. 

Costs:  $1400  (Summer  10  weeks) 
Board,  lodging. 

$2650  (Fall  14  weeks) 
Board,  lodging,  tuition. 
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Contact:  EPA. 

Marymount  College.  TorrYlown.  NY.  lObHI 

Phone  (914)  631.3200 


This  Summer, 
Cornell 

What  better  place  to  be  than  far  above  Cayuga's 
waters  as  you  improve  your  writing  skills,  work 
with  connputers.  participate  in  a  pre-law  pro- 
gram, or  take  a  course  in  conceptual  drawing? 
Nowhere  else  can  you  learn  in  the  compar\y  of 
so  diverse  a  group  of  faculty  and  students  in 
such  a  uniquely  attractive  setting  of  hills,  lakes, 
gorges  and  waterfalls 

At  Cornell,  you  can  fulfill  requirements,  ac- 
celerate your  degree  program,  or  simply  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  those  in- 
triguing subjects  that  you  have  always  put  off. 


Request  an  Announcement 
and  see  for  yourself  all  the 
reasons  why  Cornell  is  the 
place  you  should  be  this 
summer  Tuition  is  $145  per 
semester  credit  or  less. 


Hinm 


inr> 


Cornell  University  Summer 
Session.  Bl  3  Ives  Hall, 
Ithaca.  New  York  14853 


TONITE 

THE  WALDO  SELDEN  PRATT 
QUARTET,  a  new  campus  jazz  band 

will  perform 

WEDNESDAY 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  NIGHT 

AT  THE  LOG 

Sean  Grotty  '84  will  sing  songs  of  Ireland 

Special  beer:  Mickey's  Malt  Liquor  (in 
big  mouth  bottles)  and  GREEN  beer. 

prizes  &  surprises! 

THURSDAY 

The  Springstreeters  will  perform 

9:00 
The  Log  will  reopen  Sunday,  April  4 

HAPPY  SPRING  BREAK! 
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The  Williams  Record 


Sports 


March  16.  1982 


NATIONAL  CHAMPS! 

Ephwomen  drown  all  opposition 


by  Jim  Roche 

In  a  year  that  has  been 
plagued  with  sports  disap- 
pointments, Williams  finally 
has  a  big  winner.  Last  wee- 
kend at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Boston,  the 
women's  swim  team  captured 
first  place  at  the  NCAA  Div- 
ision III  Championships.  Their 
convincing  victory,  which  fol- 
lowed an  undefeated  season 
and  included  the  New  England 
crown,  was  the  first  National 
championship  for  a  Williams 
swim  team  ever. 

The  team  compiled  402 
points  and,  as  has  been  their 
custom,  left  the  closest  com- 
petitor far  behind.  Kenyon 
College,  which  had  five  more 
qualifiers  than  Williams,  fin- 
ished second  with  303  points. 

Constant  winners 

The  ten  members  of  the 
women's  squad,  who  qualified 
for  the  nationals  during  the 
season,  won  all  five  relays  at 
the  meet,  as  well  as  nine  indi- 
vidual events.  This  gave  Willi- 
ams a  first  place  finish  in  14 
out  of  24  events.  In  addition,  all 
ten  scored  in  their  events, 
which  indicates  an  overall  fin- 


ish of  twelfth  place  or  better  in 
each  race. 

Two  of  the  Williams 
swimmers,  Kim  Eckrich  '85 
and  Liz  Jex  '83,  overwhelmed 
the  rest  of  the  field  with 
incredible  individual  perfor- 
mances. Eckrich  led  the  way 
with  five  individual  victories 
coming  in  the  50,  1(X),  and  200 
yard  breast  stroke  events,  and 
also  in  the  100  and  200  individ- 
ual medley.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  two  of  the  winning 
relay  teams. 

Jex,  not  to  be  outdone,  cap- 
tured four  individual  wins  in 
the  100  butterfly  and  in  the  50, 
100,  and  200  yard  freestyle 
races,  and  contributed  to  first 
place  finishes  as  a  member  of 
three  relay  teams. 

Samuelson  exuberant 

The  win  was  especially 
satisfying  for  Coach  Carl 
Samuelson,  who  has  had  a 
number  of  strong  teams  in  the 
past,  but  had  never  captured 
the  elusive  national  title.  The 
ecstatic  coach  couldn't  say 
enough  about  the  team. 

"I  don't  think  that  there  was 
any  way  we  could  have  done 
better.    The   drops   in    times 


from  our  last  meet  were 
impressive,  and  the  whole 
team  was  just  outstanding.  We 
got  better  as  the  meet  went  on, 
and  at  the  end  we  just  blew  the 
competition  away." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  com- 
pliment paid  to  this  team  for 
their  successful  season  and 
subsequent  national  cham- 
pionship came  from  Samuel- 
son himself.  When  asked  to 
describe  his  feelings  about  this 
year's  team,  he  replied, 
"There  is  no  question  that  this 
is  the  best  team  I've  ever 
had." 

Men's  turn 

This  weekend,  the  men's 
team  will  attempt  to  bring 
home  their  first  national  title 
ever.  The  NCAA  Division  III 
tournament  is  being  held  this 
year  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  in  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia. The  men's  squad,  led  by 
senior  Mike  Regan,  won  the 
New  England  crown  with 
ease,  but  will  face  a  stern  test 
from  Kenyon  at  the  nationals, 
according  to  Coach  Samuel- 
son. The  team  flies  down  today 
for  the  meet  which  begins 
Thursday  and  continues  until 
Saturday  afternoon. 


24  hr  pain  for  gain 

by  Patricia  Hellman 

Seventeen  teams  took  part  in  this  year's  Road- 
runner's  24-hour  Charity  Relay.  Held  in  the 
Towne  Field  House  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  it 
was,  as  usual,  an  overwhelming  spectacle.  Peo- 
ple in  multi-colored  sleeping  bags  lying  asleep  on 
the  floor  despite  pounding  music,  young  and  old 
running  together  around  the  track  with  bright 
metallic  batons,  and  tables  laden  with  food  and 
refreshment  for  tired  runners  were  just  some  of 
the  sights  to  be  seen  that  night. 

The  24-hour  charity  relay  is  one  of  few  occur- 
rences where  fun  and  party  can  double  as  work. 
Money  raised  by  competing  teams  is  taken  and 
distributed  to  charity  agencies  in  the  William- 
stown  community.  People  generally  pledge  a  sum 
of  money  per  mile  to  their  favorite  team. 

This  year,  the  grand  total  of  miles  run  by  all 
participants  in  the  relay  was  3454  miles,  a  dis- 
tance which  would  have  placed  the  runners,  if 
they  had  started  here  and  run  straight  west 
rather  than  around  a  track,  somewhere  off  the 
coast  of  California. 

The  Southshore  Striders  logged  the  greatest 
number  of  miles,  with  254,  and  were  followed  by 
the  New  England  Pioneers  with  247.  and  the  Willi- 
ams Roadrunners  with  246.  Among  competing 


Brian  Angle  '84  of  the  Williams  Roadrunners  leads  the  herd 
of  runners  in  the  opening  lap  of  the  1982  24-hour  Charity 
Relay.  (Farley) 

Williams  dorms,  Fayerweather-East  put  in  a 
strong  effort,  finishing  with  227  miles  to  their 
credit. 

Solicitors  of  pledges  now  start  the  crucial  stage 
of  the  process,  as  it  is  only  through  the  actual 
collection  of  pledges  that  money  is  raised. 


IM  fever  -  CATCH  IT! 


by  Ted  Leon 

Well,  the  Williams  pseudo- 
athlete  is  living  up  to  his/her 
reputation.  I  remember  reading 
the  Insider's  Guide  to  the  Col- 
leges back  in  Uth  grade,  and 
being  amused  and  attracted  to 
their  insinuation  that  everyone 
at  Williams  is  a  jock. 

Naturally  it  wasn't  altogether 
true.  There  are  some  people 
who  struggle  through  the 
dreaded  P.E.  requirement, 
vowing  to  return  someday  and 
put  a  bomb  in  Lasell  Gymna- 
sium. But  really,  Williams  is 
built  at  least  partially  around  its 
athletic  programs,  and  that 
doesn't  just  mean  varsity  and 
JV  teams.  To  quote  intramural 
coordinator    William    McCor- 


Intramural  skiing  was  held  at 
Brodie  Mountain  with  each 
house  represented  by  three  ski- 
ers. The  winner  was  based  on 
the  best  average  time  for  the 
three. 

Tyler  victories 

Wendy  Brown  '82  and  Kris 
Strohbehn  '83  gave  Tyler  the 
edge  with  their  fourth  and  first 
place  finishes,  repectively. 

Tyler  House  also  snatched  the 
basketball  crown  with  a  victory 
over  Sage  in  the  championship 
game.  As  with  hockey,  the  bas- 
ketball champion  was  deter- 
mined by  pitting  the  Mon  Wed 
winner  vs.  the  Tues  Thurs 
champ. 

Falls  sports 

Football,  cross  country,  golf 


mick,  "About  50'V  of  the  campus     ^"^  tennis  were  the  fall  sports, 


with  golf  and  tennis  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  spring. 

In  football,  the  Coop  squad 
emerged  as  victors,  beating 
Mills  in  the  championship 
game, 

Dennett  triumphed  in  the 
cross  country  which  also  had 
exciting  competition,  despite 
less  participation. 

Along  with  the  conclusion  of 
golf  and  tennis,  this  spring  will 
feature  swimming,  track  and 
Softball. 


gets  involved  with  the  IM  pro- 
grams at  one  time  or  another." 
The  IM  program  is  designed 
such  that  houses  compete 
against  one  another  in  all  the 
various  sports.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  an  overall  champion  as 
well  as  a  freshman  champion  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  total 
points. 

Frosh  lead 

Last  year  the  overall  champ 
was  Gladden,  followed  by  Dodd, 
Hopkins,  and  Tyler.  The  frosh 
winners  came  from  Sage. 

This  year,  the  freshman  trio 
of  East,  Fayerweather  and  Leh- 
man lead  all  houses  with  49 
points,  while  Tyler  and  A-Gar- 
Wood  are  close  behind  with  441/2 
and  44  13  points  respectively. 

Hockey,  skiing  and  basketball 
were  the  main  IM  sports  during 
the  winter  months,  with  squash, 
ping-pong  and  volleyball  pick- 
ing up  a  little  later  and  continu- 
ing into  spring. 

Puck  showdown 

Hockey  was  run  with  a  Mon- 
day/Wednesday league  and  a 
Tuesday  Thursday  league. 
Hopkins  Carter,  an  amalgama- 
tion team  from  the  Mon  Wed 
league,  took  the  title  by  over- 
coming Pratt,  the  Tues/Thurs 
winner. 


Eph  skiers  finish  in  flurry 

Posting  one  of  their  best  finishes  of  the  year  and  sending  four 
skiers  to  the  nationals,  the  women's  ski  team  concluded  its  season 
in  strong  fashion. 

The  final  carnival  was  the  Eastern  Championships  at  Middleb- 
ury  College.  The  Ephmen  finished  fifth,  only  two  points  out  of  fourth 
place.  Led  by  slalom  skiers  Tricia  Hellman  '82,  Kate  Knopp  '85  and 
Marcy  Rubinger  '85,  and  cross  country  people  Ellen  Chandler  '83, 
Brenda  Mailmen  '82  and  Sara  Bates  '85,  Williams  held  third  place 
entering  the  second  day  of  competition. 

Mailmen,  Chandler,  Hellman  and  Knopp  went  to  the  AIAW 
Nationals  held  last  week  in  Stowe,  Vermont  and  skied  against 
competition  including  a  1976  Olympic  Gold  Medalist. 


INTRAMURAL  HOUSE            | 

STANDINGS 

HOUSE 

POINTS 

East/Fayerweather/ 

Lehman 

49 

Tyler 

44  1/2 

A-Gar-Wood 

44  1/3 

Dodd 

38 

Sage 

33 

Williams 

32  1/2 

Mills 

32 

Prospect 

29 

Dennett 

25  1/2 

Bryant 

25 

Pratt 

25 

Spencer-Brooks 

23  1/3 

Perry 

22  5/6 

Hopkins 

21   1/2 

Carter 

20 

Coop 

20 

Armstrong 

18  1/3 

Fitch 

15 

Morgan 

11   1/2 

Faculty 

11 

Thompson  Inf. 

6  1/2 
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Budweiser. 

KINC;   OK   HKKKS 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEHC 


Ih'votu!  n  shadow  <tf  a  donht,  thi'  dvsvrviufi 
rvripii  nt  ttj  this  weeks  afcard  is  the  entire 
Winuen's  swim  team!  Capturing  the  first 
natiimal  swim  title  ever  jttr  Williams  is 
truly  a  laudable  aectnuplishmenl.  Creat 
jidt,  Hphwitmen,  this  Hud's  for  you! 


Don  Hangen  '82  of  the  Retreads  paints  the  sole  of  a  jogging  shoe  to  print  the  team's  symbol  on  the  back  of  a 
junior  Retread's  T-shirt  during  the  relay.  (Farley) 
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Record 


April  13,  1982 


Faculty  vote  to  abolish  Winter  Study 


In  a  hastily  called  press  conference  early  this  morn- 
ing, President  John  Chandler,  Dean  Dan  O'Connor  and 
a  dejected  College  Council  President  Freddy  Nathan 
announced  that  the  College  has  abolished  mandatory 
Winter  Study,  moving  to  an  optional  program  of  winter 
course  instead. 

The  new  program  has  been  tentatively  entitled 
"Fred"  and  will  replace  Winter  Study  as  we  now  know 
it.  Professor  Raymond  Baker,  the  author  of  "Fred", 
explained  how  it  will  work.  "It'll  be  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated system,  but  quite  fair.  Once  in  every  three  years, 
a  prof,  will  have  to  teach  "Fred".  In  one  of  the  other 
years  he  may  do  research.  In  the  third  year  he  must  do 
construction  work  over  at  the  Art  Museum  extension. 
We'll  save  megabucks  on  professional  contracting  that 
way." 

Students  will  have  many  potential  options  during 
"Fred",  which  is  not  required,  but  strongly  encour- 
aged. Said  President  Chandler,  "No  one  will  have  to 
take  Fred,  but  anyone  that  doesn't  will  have  to  write  a 
paper  over  winter  break  and  do  some  menial  house- 
work at  my  place  for  credit  when  we  get  back."  It  is 
expected  that  this  part  of  Fred  will  be  eased  up  a  bit 


when  the  Chandlers'  maid  returns  to  Williamstown 
after  a  lengthy  labor-related  dispute. 

College  Council  President  Nathan  was  upset,  but  still 
optimistic  in  defeat.  "It  wasn't  what  we  fought  for,  but  I 
like  the  name,"  stated  Nathan,  always  the  politician. 
"But  we're  not  going  to  quit  here.  Students  will  try  their 
darndest  to  bring  back  the  old  set  up.  In  fact,  I'm  order- 
ing 'Eliminate  Fred! '  buttons  this  afternoon." 

Faculty  reaction  to  the  idea  was  mixed.  "I  especially 
like  the  year  off  for  travel"  commented  Peter  Berek, 
who  is  taking  a  sabbatical  next  year,  and  under  the  new 
provisions  of  Fred  may  get  to  go  away  until  1987  if  he 
wants  to.  "I'm  very  upset  about  the  construction  work 
idea,"  commented  History  Prof.  Peter  Frost,  who  owns 
the  construction  firm  working  on  the  art  museum  addi- 
tion which  will  now  be  fired.  "It's  all  a  question  of  Yin 
and  Yang,"  said  Frost,  "and  I'm  getting  the  Yang 
here." 

Student  reaction  was  quite  mixed  after  Fred  was 
announced.  A  release  was  placed  in  all  student  mail- 
boxes explaining  the  plan  that  read  as  follows: 

"Beginning  in  1984,  Fred  will  take  the  place  of  Winter 
Study.  Students  in  the  classes  of  '84  and  '85  will  be 
required  to  take  optional  courses  in  their  major,  if  their 


major  is  in  Division  I.  All  Division  II  majors  must  take 
courses  beginning  with  "C".  All  Division  III  majors 
must  take  phys.  ed. 

Members  of  the  classes  of  '86  will  be  exempt  from 
Fred  throughout  their  college  careers.  Members  of  the 
class  of  '87  will  be  forced  to  take  a  course  that  does  not 
interest  them,  taught  by  a  female  Classics  professor 
named  Hilda.  People  with  the  nickname  Chip  may 
write  a  thesis  or  independent  project  instead." 

Registration  for  Fred  will  be  the  Third  Monday  after 
the  First  Friday  in  September,  and  the  deadline  for 
course  choices  must  be  placed  in  Dean  Grodzins'  mail- 
box by  noon  of  the  following  Sunday.  Late  entries  will 
not  be  accepted. 

All  99's  must  be  submitted  in  Latin  to  Professor 
Fuqua  before  the  student  is  accepted  to  Williams. 
("That'll  keep  them  on  campus,"  later  remarked 
Fuqua  with  a  sneer. ) 

One  freshman  commented,  "Fred  sounds  nice  to  me. 
I  can't  wait  to  see  Chuckles  Karelis  lifting  those 
boulders  every  three  years."  A  sophomore  was  a  bit 
more  philosophical,  and  stated,  "Hunger,  poverty, 
famine,  disease.  Fred  can't  solve  them.  But  at  least  it'll 
give  us  something  to  bitch  about  for  another  few 
years." 


Dean  offers  resignation 


Already  stunned  by  last 
year's  departure  of  Dean  of 
Freshmen  Lauren  Stevens,  who 
now  runs  an  innocuous  little 
local  newspaper,  the  College 
again  sustained  a  heavy  admi- 
nistrative loss  last  week  when 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  announced  that  he 
would  leave  his  job  with  the  Col- 
lege to  sing  lead  vocals  for  Eng- 
lish pop/heavy  metal/punk 
group  999.  Current  lead  vocalist 
Nick  Cash  will  assume  the 
Dean's  post  in  Hopkins  Hall. 
O'Connor  will  assume  both  jobs 
until  next  fall. 

Both  men  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  career  trade.  O'Con- 
nor, busy  learning  the  words  to 
such  faves  as  "Homicide," 
"High  Energy  Plan,"  and 
"Drooling  on  Quaaludes  to  the 
Sounds  of  Cliche  Guitar  Riffs," 
managed  to  squeeze  in  time  for 
an  interview.  O'Connor  said  he 
decided  upon  the  change  "sit- 
ting at  my  desk,  fondling  a  bow- 
ling ball.  I  suddenly  realized 


why  shaved  heads  are  so  cool." 
O'Connor  then  remembers  "ris- 
ing from  my  desk,  going  into  the 
next  room  and  telling  the  Presi- 
dent to  piss  off.  Great  fun, 
really." 

O'Connor  recently  cut  his  hair 
in  preparation  for  his  new  job, 


D«an  Dan  shows  off  tht  haircut  he 
got  for  his  n«w  Job.  (Wouid  have 
b«en  Farley,  but  he  was  busy  at  the 
time) 


and  he  now  arrives  at  work  in 
black  cotton  pants,  engineers' 
boots,  a  silver  lame  t-shirt,  and 
a  button  which  reads  "Aca- 
demic beat." 

Cash  is  just  as  excited.  "What 
this  place  needs  is  some  f  -ing 
excitement.  I'm  the  guy  to  bring 
it  in.  First,  this  whole  lot  needs  a 
haircut.  All  these  wankers  who 
just  sit  in  the  library  are  bloody 
done  for.  They  can  open  their 
eyes  to  the  world  and  get  about  a 
bit  more,"  he  said  in  his  stilted 
Cockney  accent,  "or  we  start 
playing  Cristopher  Cross  in  the 
library.  I  don't  know  about 
these  blokes,  but  that  would 
drive  me  bloody  crazy." 

Cash  also  plans  to  eliminate 
all  house  parietals  concerning 
noise  levels  and  all  College  rules 
which  deal  with  questions  of 
respect,  academic  perfor- 
mance, and  other  areas  of  "suit- 
able behavior."  "I  got  better 
things  to  do  than  enforce  stupid 
rules,"  Cash  said. 


<J»^tew:£:" 


Friedman  replaced  by  T.V.  star 


"10,000  dollars  is  just  too  much  to  fork  over  to 
a  piddly  economics  specialist,"  President  John 
Chandler  announced  this  week.  The  administra- 
tion has  decided  not  to  hire  the  world-renowned 
economist  Milton  Friedman  to  speak  to  the 
College. 

Instead,  Chandler  announced  that  the  College 
has  persuaded  Milton  the  Toaster  (of  Kellogg' s 
Pop  Tarts  fame)  to  speak  for  a  much  more  reas- 
onable sum  of  $1.37  (including  electrical  costs). 

Cries  of  outrage  were  heard  from  the  student 
body  about  the  enormous  sum  Friedman  would 
receive  for  a  single  speech.  The  College  Council 
was  responsible  for  quelling  student  furor  over 
the  plan. 

"Not  only  did  we  refuse  to  add  the  necessary 
$1,000  to  pay  Friedman,"  said  College  Council 
member  John  Segal,  "but  we  proposed  a  popu- 
lar compromise. ' '  "  We  did  something,  we  really 
did  something! "  several  Council  members  were 
overheard  saying. 

Apparently  Segal  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
having  Milton  the  Toaster  speak  while  he  was 
having  continental  breakfast  in  Baxter  Hall.  "I 
was  eating  my  Captain  Crunch  and  reading  a 
note  on  the  nutritional  value  of  a  good  breakfast 
supplied  by  the  Food  Service,"  explained  Segal, 


"When  I  got  a  craving  for  a  Strawberry  Kel- 
logg's  Pop  Tart." 

"I  luckily  had  one  with  me,  but  I  couldn't  fight 
my  way  to  the  toasters,"  continued  Segal, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  Milton  were  here,  I 
exclaimed." 

Milton  the  Toaster  is  well  known  for  his  super- 
ior toasting  abilities,  but  achieved  his  real  fame 
through  his  many  national  T.V.  and  radio  spots 
and  lectures  on  breakfast  nutrition  in  the  early 
and  mid  70' s.  He  was  singly  responsible  for  the 
great  popularity  of  the  Kellogg's  Tarts. 

Food  Service  overwhelmingly  supported 
Segal's  idea  of  having  Milton  speak.  "We've 
long  been  trying  to  persuade  the  College  to  bring 
Joe  Salada,  professor  of  Tea-bag  Philosophy  at 
Peking  University,  on  campus,"  said  Director 
Ross  Keller, '  'Having  Milton  come  is  beyond  our 
greatest  expectations." 

"He  could  inspire  a  whole  new  series  of  nutri- 
tion notes  in  dining  halls,"  said  Keller.  The 
Record  learned  that  The  Toaster  has  already 
ghost-written  several. 

The  speech  will  touch  on  several  important 
issues.  Appliances  close  to  The  Toaster  have 
informed  us  of  the  topic:  Toaster  Tech,  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Energy  Saving  Feasibility  of  Compu- 
terized I.D.  Card  Toasting  Systems. 


Freddy  Nathan's  Guifstream  )et  sits  outside  its  hangar  at  North  Adams' 
Harriman  Airport.  (No,  not  Farley) 

Nathan  lobbies  Reagan 

by  Bye  Birdie 

College  Council  President  Freddy  Nathan  '83  volunteered  last 
week  to  visit  Barbados  in  an  attempt  to  lobby  colleague  Ronald 
Reagan  about  proposed  cuts  in  student  financial  aid. 

Council  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  for  Nathan's  lodgings  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  in  Barbados,  to  hire  a  limousine  with  a  chauffeur, 
and  to  jet  Nathan  to  the  Caribbean  island  aboard  College  Council 
One. 

"I  think  it's  a  fine,  selfless  gesture  on  Freddy's  part,"  com- 
mented fellow  Council  member  Russell  Piatt  '82.  "Council  officers 
should  be  involved  in  student  concerns  and  should  be  willing  to  give 
their  time  to  represent  their  constituents.  Freddy  is  making  a  real 
sacrifice  to  go  down  there  to  talk  to  Ronnie." 

Nathan  modestly  declined  to  say  how  much  the  trip  would  cost. 

"I'm  sure  that  an  enterprising  Record  reporter  will  dig  up  the 
vouchers  a  year  from  now,"  Nathan  said.  "At  that  time  I'll  be  in 
Europe  and  will  talk  about  it  over  the  phone." 

Asked  how  he  planned  to  approach  Reagan,  Nathan  said  he  was 
lined  up  to  give  swimming  lessons  to  Actress  Claudette  Colbert, 
with  whom  Reagan  and  his  wife  are  staying. 

"Once  I've  taught  her  the  jellyfish  float,  Ronnie  and  I  can 
probably  drift  into  casual  conversation^'  Nathan  remarked.  Spear- 
heading the  opposition  of  use  of  Council  funds  for  Nathan's  trip  was 
Matt  Shapiro  '83. 

"There  has  been  no  precedent  for  this  kind  of  lobbying  in  the 
past,"  Shapiro  objected.  "It's  fine  if  Freddy  just  wants  to  take  a 
vacation,  but  I  think  if  he  wants  to  lobby,  we  have  to  draft  some  new 
rules." 

Dan  Flaherty  '83  was  quick  to  note  that  he  had  no  idea  what  was 
going  on. 

"Undercutting  the  pecuniary  consolidations  of  scholastic 
achievers  Is  a  nonsensical  approach  to  the  furtherance  of  world- 
wide parity, ' '  said  Flaherty.  "I  think  closing  the  window  of  vulnera- 
bility on  this  account  would  be  comparable  to  placing  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket.  Furthermore,  leaders  ought  to  abstain  from  recon- 
dite utterances." 
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April  13,  1982 


Endorse  everything         efhailure 


The  Record  has  decided  to  change  its  mind.  We  have  been  given  the 
reputation  for  being  rather  self-important  in  our  endorsements  and 
pronouncements.  We  feel  this  reputation  is  undeserved,  but  we  still 
withheld  endorsements  in  the  College  Council  races  to  try  to  rid  our- 
selves of  this  label.  We  were  wrong.  We've  decided  to  endorse  candi- 
dates after  all.  And  that's  not  all.  We're  going  to  endorse  for  other  things 
too. 

We'd  like  to  endorse  Stuart  Robinson  and  Jay  Ward  for  College 
Council  President  and  V.P.  Heck,  they'll  do  as  good  a  job  as  anyone. 
Besides,  they  won  and  we  have  to  work  with  them,  so  what  the  heck. 

We'd  like  to  endorse  Henry  Fonda  for  Best  Actor  and  Kate  Hepburn 
for  Best  Actress.  The  Record  Staff  went  to  see  "On  Golden  Pond" 
together  (we  packed  into  Buckner's  Subaru)  and  we  all  cried. 

We'd  like  to  endorse  John  Chandler  for  President  of  the  College. 

We'd  like  to  endorse  the  San  Francisco  49ers  for  Pro  Football  Team 
of  the  year. 

We'd  like  to  endorse  both  sides  in  the  Falkland  Island  dispute. 

We'd  like  to  endorse  America  as  a  nation. 

We'd  like  to  endorse  "Chariots  of  Fire"  for  Best  Picture.  Spears 
liked  it  better  than  "On  Golden  Pond". 

We'd  like  to  endorse  ourselves  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  (for  effort) 

That's  all. 
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Dear  Record: 

You  don't  remember  me,  but  I 
remember  you.  It's  not  so  long  ago,  you 
broke  my  heart  in  two.  Tears  on  my  pil- 
low, pain  in  my  heart,  caused  by  you. 

Sincerely, 
Lyman  CaseyWilliams  Octet 


ED 
Rich  Hendersi 


Editor,  The  Idaho  Messenger 

The  RECORD  U  published  weekly  while  Mhool  U  In  »eHfilon  by  the  laudentoof  WllllainN  (  olleKe  (Phone  413  597  2400). 
Deadline  for  article*  and  letter*  i«  2  p.m.  Sunday.  Subncriptlon  price  la  $12.00  per  year. 

Entered  a«  aecond  claaa  postal  matter  Nov.  77,  IM4  at  the  post  office  in  North  Adams,  MA.,  and  reentered  at  Vlllllam- 
■town,  MA,  Marc  h  3.  1973  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  IK7«.  .Set  ond  class  posURe  paid  at  Wllllamstown,  MA.  0I2«7. 


Which  Bell? 


Sirs: 

Yes,  I  know  we're  all  English  profes- 
sors in  the  Department,  but  let's  get  this 


straight  once  and  for  all.  I'm  the  one  who 
wears  the  Timberlands  that  are  three 
sizes  too  big  for  my  feet.  And  I'm  a  hell  of 
a  lot  better  looking  than  Ilona,  anyway. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  (no,  not  Bob)  Bell, 

Williams  English  Dept. 


Dribble 


Dear  Record: 

You  printed  a  full  page  of  Dave  Moro's 
closed  minded  dribble  and  only  a  few 
inches  of  mine.  I  demand  equal  time. 

Sincerely, 
Nathan  Klutz 
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M«mb«rt  of  th«  Amh«rtt  ZumbyM  will  perform  In  Brooks-Rogors  auditorium  this  Saturday  at  8:00  p.m. 
Admission  Is  froo.  (Farley's  mother) 


Dean  scrubs  sheepdip 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  last  week  announced  the 
abrupt  cancellation  of  the  planned  six-week  interdisciplinary  collo- 
quium "Sheepdip:  A  Falkland  Islands  Experience."  Instead,  Willi- 
ams will  sponsor  an  alternative  symposium  entitled  "Aggression: 
An  Argentine  Affair." 

The  visit  of  the  Falkland's  Royal  Governor  has  been  cancelled,  as 
has  been  the  Falklands  Film  Festival.  The  sheep-shearing  perfor- 
mance on  Baxter  Lawn  will  not  take  place,  and  the  ethnic  meal  of 
flsh-and-chlps  and  warm  beer  will  not  be  served. 

A  committee  has  t)een  formed  to  plan  Argentine  cultural  activi- 
ties. They  will  Include  a  visit  by  an  Argentine  general,  massive 
street  demonstrations,  a  military  parade,  an  execution  or  two,  and 
Argentine  cuisine  in  the  dining  halls. 

"We  feel  that  the  new  program,  by  providing  an  interdisciplinary 
view  of  a  Third  World  culture,  will  help  students  expand  their 
horizons  and  conquer  new  Intellectual  territory,"  said  O'Connor. 
"I'm  very  excited  al)out  It." 

Dean  Roosenraad  commented,  "The  reason  for  the  change  of 
plan  was  the  threatened  occupation  of  Wllllamstown  by  4,000 
Argentine  Marines,  which  we  frankly  didn't  think  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  academic  community." 

Dean  mary  Kenyatta  called  the  substitution  "a  great  victory  for 
oppressed  Third-World  students  over  vicious  imperialism  and  neo- 
colonialism." 

Student  coordinator  of  the  Falkland  symposium  James  Carring- 
ton  '82  could  not  t)e  reached  for  comment,  as  he  has  apparently 
disappeared  from  the  campus.  "I'm  sorry,  Senor,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  such  a  student,"  saidSecurity  Director  Ransom  Jenks.  "I 
cannot  help  you." 

In  a  related  move,  the  Trustees  announced  that  tuition  Increases 
will  be  tied  to  the  Argentine  Inflation  rate.  In  consequence,  next 
year's  tuition  bill  will  rise  140  percent. 


students  playing  the  latest  Intramural  rage,  "Kitty  Toss. "  The  game 
Involves  throwing  a  kitten  onto  a  roof,  where  several  players  then  attempt 
to  catch  it.  The  first  to  catch  the  animal  three  times  becomes  the  thrower. 
Half  points  are  awarded  for  a  handful  of  fur.  "It's  a  great  game, "  enthused 
Tom  Casey  of  Dodd  House.  "You  can  have  fun  and  get  a  suntan  at  the  same 
time. "  (Your  Mother) 


Whereas, 

Nobody  really  wants  to  be  here  In  freezing,  icy, 
frigid,  wet,  stormy  January  weather  anyway. 

Whereas, 

Nobody  can  understand  any  of  the  proposals  put 
forth  by  the  Winter  Study  Review  Committee  and 
It's  possible  they're  all  on  drugs. 

Whereas, 

We  have  no  real  power  anyway  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  Inevitably  do  what  they  please  over  our 
firm  objections 

Be  It  resolved, 

that  the  College  Council  hereby  urges  the 
Faculty  to  Ignore  Winter  Study  until  It  goes  away. 

PAID  FOR  BY  THE  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 


HARVARD 

this  summer 


Learn  to  appreciate  your  Williams  education  by  attending  the  Har- 
vard Summer  School,  the  nation's  oldest  summer  session  (most  mar- 
ginal Harvard  types  need  all  12  months  to  pass),  featuring  open 
enrollment  in  a  diverse  offering  of  day  and  evening  liberal  arts 
courses,  bloodlines  permitting.  The  varied  curriculum  is  taught  by 
none  of  our  prestigious  faculty  members,  who  are  all  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  sunning  themselves  with  the  Kennedys  In  return  for  past 
favors.  No,  you  get  the  finest  in  graduate  students  as  teachers,  who 
most  likely  know  even  less  than  you  do  about  the  subject  t)eing  taught. 
The  international  student  body  has  access  to  the  University's  out- 
standing libraries,  museums,  and  athletic  facilities— but  you  don't. 
They're  all  closed  for  the  summer.  Even  our  dorms  are  closed  for 
repairs,  but  a  tent  pitched  in  Just  the  right  part  of  Harvard  yard  is  just 
a  step  away  from  paradise. 

UBERAL  ARTS 

Liberal  what?  Harvard  Is  a  university.  We  keep  our  prestige  by 
recruiting  for  our  med  school,  law  school,  and  business  schools.  Do  you 
think  we  have  time  to  waste  on  undergraduates?  They're  all  over  at  the 
Lampoon  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  them  or  in  Harvard  square  eating 
up  leftist  propaganda.  We'll  Ignore  you  the  same  way.  Great  under- 
graduate courses  in  departments  such  as  Anthropology,  Computer 
Sciences,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Psychology,  Music,  and  Visual  and 
Environmental  Sciences  are  all  available.  However,  they  are  all 
advanced  courses  with  prerequisites  impossible  for  liberal  arts  stu- 
dents to  have  attained.  We  don't  care.  We're  Harvard.  We  don't  have 
to. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  AND  EOUCA'nON 

Harvard  Summer  School  offers  basic  courses  necessary  for  pre- 
medlcal  preparation.  But  let's  face  It,  if  you  need  summer  school 
you're  not  going  to  get  into  Harvard  Med  anyway.  We  use  the  eight 
week  course  to  taunt  you  about  this.  Our  profs  are  schooled  In  the  art  of 
using  sarcasm  and  insults  to  make  the  student  realize  he'll  never  make 
the  grade  and  become  a  Harvard  man. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Programs  in  expository  and  creative  yachting,  drama,  dance  and 
Preppy  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Instructions  in  11  foreign  languages, 
including  those  spoken  by  most  Harvard  undergrads.  Also,  make  fun 
of  students  attending  the  Ukranlan  Summer  Institute. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
JUNE  21  -  AUGUST  13,  1982 
For  further  Information,  contact: 
HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Department  of  Inferior  Liberal  Arts  Students 
P.O.  Box  1,  Cambridge.  MA  02138 

HARVARD.  WE  DON'T  CARE.  WE 
DON'T  HAVE  TO. 


PWas«  vnd  Harvard  Summer  School  catalogue  and 
application  ior: 

w.  Arts  &  Sciences  and  Education 

"ZL  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

C  Secondary  Schcx)!  Student  Program 

iZ  Dance  Center 

Name 


Address 
City 


.State 


.Z'P 


WW  HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Department  3N 


im  omp  SHOP 


Ha\r  Salon  of  the  80's 


Pittsfield 


Williamstown 


Bennington,  Vt. 


Call  for  an  appointment,  or  just  walk  in 
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Officials  Strip  Women 


Wrestlers  help  out 


In  a  shocking  move  last  Satur- 
day, the  NCAA  officially 
announced  that  1981  1982  Div- 
ision III  National  Wonnen's 
Swimming  and  Diving  Cham- 
pion Williams  C  ollege  has  been 
stripped  of  its  title  following  an 
extensive  investigation  which 
revealed  a  lucrative  alumni 
slush  fund. 

The  investigative  committee 
refused  to  release  its  evidence 
before  the  Grand  Jury 
Indictment. 

The  Eph women,  who  had 
gone  undefeated  enroute  to  cap- 
turing the  New  England  and 
National  titles,  have  now  techni- 
cally forfeited  all  their  matches 
to  drop  their  record  to  0-9.  All 
members  of  the  team  have  also 
been  declared  ineligible  by  the 
NCAA  for  further  competition. 

Head  Coach  Carl  Samuelson 
was  unrattled  by  the  announce- 
ment. As  he  boarded  his  per- 
sonal Lear  Jet  Sunday,  he  said, 
•That's  OK.  We  can  buy  a  new 
team  next  year." 

Notre  Dame  basketball  coach 
Digger  Phelps,  who  tipped  the 
NCAA  off  to  begin  the  Williams 
investigation,  recently  revealed 
to  the  Times  that  the  current 
price  for  a  top  college  basket- 
ball player  is  $10,000  a  year. 
Rumor  has  it  that  Division  III 
women's  swimmers  can  be 
obtained  for  the  more  reasona- 
ble sum  of  $15-20.  That  bargain 
rate  may  explain  why  alumni 
are  more  willing  to  purchase 


swimmers  than  to  buy  a  new 
pool. 

In  an  attempt  to  defend  the 
school's  reputation  from  the 
badgering  of  national  press, 
Head  of  Admissions  Phil  Smith 
sent  a  letter  to  alumni  and  par- 
ents. He  put  the  incident  into 
perspective,  saying,  "What 
probably  would  have  been 
termed  aggressive  recruiting  is 
now  termed  athletic  harass- 
ment." 

The  outcast  swimmers  are 
confused  about  what  to  do  next. 
Senior  Co-captain  Barb  Good 
complained.    "My    paychecks 


from  Coach  Sam  will  take  care 
of  me  for  a  while,  but  then  I 
might  have  to  sell  the  Porsche." 

Kenyon  College  of  Ohio  was 
named  champion  in  Williams' 
place,  leading  Head  Coach  Al  L. 
Wet  to  comment,  "This  is  the 
greatest  day  of  my  life.  I've 
proven  that  I  can  have  a  win- 
ning team  while  only  spending 
half  as  much  as  Williams." 

In  a  show  of  unity,  the  men's 
swim  team  cut  off  all  their  hair. 
Said  one  woman  swimmer  of  the 
demonstration,  "They  shave 
their  heads  so  often,  who 
cares?" 


by  the  Mad  Hungarian 

College  officials  revealed 
plans  yesterday  to  stage  profes- 
sional wrestling  matches  in  the 
Towne  Field  House  as  one  way 
to  offset  projected  cut-l)acks  in 
federal  financial  aid. 

"I  think  it's  a  wonderful 
idea,"  grinned  President  John 
"Mad  Dog"  Chandler  as  he  app- 
lied a  flying  double-knee  head- 
lock  to  a  hapless  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  "Bite  and  Kick" 
O'Connor.  "It  will  be  a  great 
way  to  increase  cash  flow  and 
utilization  of  college  facilities  at 
the  same  time.  I'll  bet  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Eighties  never 
thought  of  this  one." 

The  administration  hopes  to 
establish  Williamstown  as  the 
capital  of  this  fast-growing 
sport.  Most  of  the  business  will 
come  from  town  residents, 
Chandler  noted;  demand 
curves  prepared  by  the  econom- 
ics department  show  that  Berk- 
shire natives  rank  wrestling 
second  only  to  midget  clown 
women  shows  and  log-sitting. 

However,  in  order  to  attract 
students,  the  College  plans  to 
put  several  faculty  members 
into  the  line-up,  basing  tenure 
decisions  on  win-loss  records  as 
incentive.  Faculty  will  be  able 
to  take  out  the  frustrations  of 
"classroom  politics"  on  their 
rivals    in    interdepartmental 


"tag  team"  matches;  the  Ger- 
man, physics,  and  political 
science  departments  are  listed 
as  early  favorites,  although  the 
history  of  Ideas  and  art  history 
departments  were  reported  to 
be  busily  practicing  the  double- 
backfllp-necklock. 

A  special  feature  will  be 
faculty  -  student  -  administra- 
tion free-for-all  night.  Even  the 
rugby  team  fears  the  awesome 
trickery  which  the  "Mean 
Dean"  team  reportedly  is  capa- 
ble of  displaying. 

Professional  wrestling  is  a 
long-standing  but  little-known 
tradition  at  Williams,  dating 
back  to  Ephraim  himself. 
Known  as  the  "Greylock 
Gouger,"  he  was  never  good 
enough  to  go  on  the  Interna- 
tional circuit,  but  did  achieve 
major  acclaim  from  his  victory 
over  Lord  "Turncoat  Sissy" 
Jeff.  By  means  of  a  twisting 
double-elbow  groin  thrust,  Eph 
proved  that  Lord  Jeff  had 
nothing  much  to  damage  there 
anyway. 

In  fact,  former  President 
James  Garfield's  famous 
remark  about  Williams  was  a 
misquote:  he  actually  said,  "the 
ideal  college  is  Mark  Hopkins  at 
one  end  of  a  log,  jumping  off  and 
landing  a  spread-eagle  chest- 
hammer  on  the  wild  Hungarian 
at  the  other  end." 


Th«  indicted  women's  •wimming  team,  identities  hidden  to  protect  the 
Innocent.  (Farley's  dog.  Freckles) 


NEWSBRIEF 

A  wave  of  emotion  swept  over  the  Williams  campus  as  word  was 
received  of  the  canonization  of  Professor  Whitney  Stoddard  '35  by 
the  Vatican.  Created  a  saint  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  a  Saint  Peter's 
Square  ceremony,  Stoddard  is  the  first  Williams  graduate  to 
become  a  saint  since  the  elevation  of  George  Stelnbrenner  '52  last 
year. 


PAPA  CHUCK'S  DELI  ANNOUNCES 

OUR  NEWEST  IN 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

SPECIAL  SANDWICHES 

THE  STEVE  EPSTEIN-Kosher  Salami  and  a  pickle. 

THE  WILLIAMS  RECORD-2  oz.  of  meat  and  lots  of  filler. 

THE  RENZI'S  and  DEWEY'S-  A  $3.50  sandwich  for  $6.75 

The  A.  J.  MOOR-Pure  ham,  nothing  else. 

THE  CYRUS  M.  DODD  HOUSE-A  beautiful  sandwich 
with  little  substance. 

THE  DAVE  MORO-Turkey  on  Republican  White  Bread. 
Leans  to  the  right. 

THE  RUGBY  CLUB-Beer  between  two  pieces  of  bread, 
rolled  into  a  cigarette. 


BEER  SPECIALS! 

Front  End: 


$67.00/case 
54.87/case 


Hungarian  Beer  You  Can't  Pronounce 
Ostrich  Nipple  Beer  From  Kenya 

Rear  End: 

Donkey  Slime  5.99/case 

Weideman  2.99/case 

PARTY  WINE  SPECIAL! 

Thunderbird  (twist  off)  .49/bottle 

"The  Breakfast  of  Champions" 

BLEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 
Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 


The  Williams  Record, 

In  conjunction  with  Art  101,  Philosophy  213 

Political  Science  425  and  the 
Kennedy  For  President  committee  proudly 

present: 

The  James  McGregor  Burns  Coloring 

Contest 


INSTRUCTIONS  AND 
CONTEST  RULES 

1 .  Color  in  the  picture  of  Prof.  Burns 
as  neatly  and  carefully  as  possible 
using  imagination,  creativity  and 
manual  dexterity. 

2.  In  the  spirit  of  Prof.  Burns,  begin 
coloring  from  the  far  left  side  of  the 
page.  Attack  the  far  right  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. 


3.  Do  it  right  the  first  time,  there  will 
be  no  new  deal. 


4.  Submit  your  entry  to  the  Williams 
Record,  c/o  Ron  Issen,  Record  Arts 
Editor  and  author  of  "360  things  to 
do  with  crayons  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home." 

5.  First  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  Burns' 
new  book,  "The  American  Experi- 
ment, Part  I".  Second  prize  will  be 
two  copies. 
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Freshmen  pick 
Row  Houses 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  fresh- 
men received  their  first  or 
second  housing  choices  this 
year,  a  rate  about  on  par  with 
previous  years,  according  to 
Assistant  Dean  Mary  Kenyatta. 

Overall,  15  percent  of  next 
year's  freshman  class  will  be  in 
the  Berkshire  Quad,  16  percent 
in  Dodd-Tyler,  28  percent  in 
Greylock,  27  percent  in  Mission 
Park,  and  15  percent  in  the  Row 
Houses. 

Berkshire  in  the  basement 

Under  5  percent  of  the  fresh- 
men listed  the  Berkshire  Quad 
as  their  first  choice,  while  62 
percent  put  it  last.  Still,  Dean 
Mary  Kenyatta  stated  that  "the 
majority  of  people  who  are 
there  now  want  to  be  there." 

The  most  noticeable  trend 
was  a  64  percent  increase  in 


first  choice  requests  to  Row 
Houses,  from  last  year's  84  to 
138  this  year.  That  is  the  second 
highest  number  of  first  choice 
requests  for  any  house 
affiliation. 

Greylock  remained  the  most 
requested  affiliation,  with  over 
39  percent  of  the  freshmen  list- 
ing it  as  their  first  choice.  Dodd- 
Tyler  was  third,  followed 
closely  by  Mission  Park. 

Dodd-Tyler  was  the  first  cho- 
ice of  76  freshmen,  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year.  This  year, 
though,  all  76  made  it  in  because 
many  of  this  year's  residents 
were  seniors  and  spaces  for 
sophomores  were  intentionally 
left  open  during  the  upp)erclass 
transfer  process.  The  number  of 
people  listing  Mission  Park  first 
was  down  from  126  last  year  to 
71  this  year. 

Five  people  did  not  turn  in 
their  inclusion  forms  and  will 


Requested  (granted) 

Choice 

Berkshire 

Dodd-Tyler 

Greylock 

1 

22(22) 

76(76) 

199(137) 

2 

44(16) 

59)4) 

67(2) 

3 

58(13) 

156(0) 

89(1) 

4 

64(17) 

184(0) 

135(0) 

5 

314(6) 

Mission 

17(0) 

Row 

11(0) 

1 

71  (  67) 

138(76) 

2 

192(42) 

129(0) 

3 

76(17) 

122(0) 

4 

37(3) 

81(0) 

5 

128(0) 

31(0) 

receive  letters  from  Wendy 
Hopkins,  the  Director  of  Student 
Housing.  "Some  of  the  excuses 
were  pretty  lame,"  said 
Kenyatta. 

Vicious  plot 

Dealing  with  the  disaffected 
can  be  a   headache.    "People 


Snow.  Spring.  Yeah 


(file  photo) 


Faculty  begin  final  WS  debates 


by  Katya  Hokanson 

Emphatic  endorsement  of 
Winter  Study  and  strong  criti- 
cisms of  the  concept  of  Winter 
Study  itself  marked  the  end 
points  of  the  opinion  spectrum 
at  yesterday's  faculty  meeting. 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  Winter  Study  Review  Com- 
mittee's Proposal  A,  praised  its 
retention  of  the  present  system 
for  sophomores  and  juniors,  cal- 
ling the  winter  period  "an  edu- 
cational laboratory." 

"The  trips,  the  99's,  and  the 
intensive  work  will  still  be  pre- 
served (under  A),"  he  noted. 

The  freshman  interdiscipli- 
nary seminars  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  seniors  to  undertake 
special  projects  will  strengthen 
Winter  Study,  O'Connor  added. 

O'Connor  also  pointed  out, 
however,  that  adding  a  fourth 
"honors"  grade  to  the  Winter 
Study  marking  system,  as  the 
Proposal  suggests,  might  cause 
medical  and  law  schools  to 
count  Winter  Study  courses  in 
student  GPA's.  The  Review 
Committee  will  thus  reconsider 
its  support  of  the  honors  grade, 
he  said. 


Abolish  WSP 

Chemistry  professor  Bill 
Moomaw  spoke  in  behalf  of 
Proposal  B,  which  would  abol- 
ish Winter  Study  and  lengthen 
each  semester  from  its  present 
12  weeks  to  14  weeks. 

"The  question  comes  down  to 
how  much  value  the  regular 
semester  has  in  relation  to  Win- 
ter Study , ' '  Moomaw  said . '  The 
price  for  Winter  Study  is  paid  in 
the  way  you  conduct  the  regular 
semester.  The  semesters  here 
are  barely  longer  than  quarters 
at  many  other  institutions. 

Moomaw  said  that  material  in 
the  present  course  system 
"comes  thick  and  fast- 
students  can't  digest  it  or  think 
about  it." 

Great  Books 

Fearing  that  proposal  A's 
freshman  interdisciplinary 
seminars  "threaten  to  be  ama- 
teurish in  the  bad  sense,"  Philo- 
sophy Professor  Charles 
Karelis  spoke  in  support  of  his 
Proposal  for  freshman  Great 
Books  seminars  in  place  of 
Proposal  A's  interdisciplinary 
seminars. 

Karelis  criticized  what  he  felt 
would  be  the  teaching  of  special- 
ized   information    by    non- 


specialists    in    proposal    A's 
freshman  seminars. 

Some  faculty  members 
upheld  the  idea  of  Winter  Study. 
Political  Science  Professors 
Vincent  Barnett  and  James 
MacGregor  Burns  supported 
what  they  felt  was  the  innova- 
tive, educational  quality  of  the 
winter  term. 

"We  can't  retreat  from  Win- 
ter Study's  central  thrust,"  Bar- 
nett noted.  "Faculty  have 
benefited  from  trying  new 
teaching  methods  and  subject 
matter." 

Barnett  advocated  Proposal 
A,  suggesting  that  the  faculty 
"revitalize  their  commitment 
to  the  winter  period." 

"The  abandonment  of  a 
worthy  experiment  would  be  a 
reversion  to  orthodoxy  and 
would  diminish  the  reality  and 
the  perception  of  Williams," 
Barnett  said. 

Burns  noted  that,  because  of 
monetary  constraints,  "Innova- 
tion after  Innovation  Is  Ix^lng  cut 
back  at  other  places.  It  would  l>e 
a  fine  statement  about  the  qual- 
ity and  uniqueness  of  Williams 
If  ...  we  reaffirmed  Winter 


don't  really  want  to  accept  the 
fact  that  it's  done  by  a  compu- 
ter," sighed  Kenyatta.  "They 
think  It's  a  vicious  plot  against 
them  personally."  She  has 
received  about  ten  people  In  her 
office  officially  complaining 
and  has  talked  to  more  people 
Informally. 


Kenyatta  suggested  that 
freshmen  unhappy  with  their 
affiliation  try  swapping,  but  the 
deadling  for  that  passed  Mon- 
day. Beyond  that,  they  can  also 
file  for  a  summer  room  affilia- 
tion change  and  try  to  win  the 
spot  of  someone  who  does  not 
come  back  next  year. 


J.A/s  picked  by 
peer  committee 


study." 


Continued  on  Page  5 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Arc  the  same  kinds  <tf  people 
ch(>sfn  cavh  year  to  he  Junior 
Advisers!'  Is  the  Junior  Adviser 
Selection  C.omniittce.  mode  up 
mostly  of  present  and  former  JA  's. 
a  self-perpetuatinfi  clitpieY  l)<> 
applicants  whose  J  A's  are  on  the 
citmmittee  have  a  sure  het  of  heinfi 
selected'!' 

These  tptestions  were  on  the 
mintls  ttf  many  whose  tlreams  were 
made  or  dashed  durinf(  the  week 
before  Sprinf(  Break,  when  the 
Selection  Committee  announced 
its  decisitms.  The  RECORD  has 
tried  to  answer  them  by  probing 
the  makeup  and  prtwedures  t}f  the 
Committee. 

Dean  of  Freshmen  Crls  Roo- 
senraad  is  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  selecting  JA's  but  the 
Deans  have  traditionally  dele- 
gated the  job  to  the  all-student 
Selection  Committee.  Roosen- 
raad  believes  that  students, 
particularly  present  and  former 
JA's,  are  most  qualified  to 
judge  which  of  their  peers  have 
the  most  dedication  and  interest 
in  being  a  JA. 

"The  selection  process  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time,"  he 
said.  "I've  discovered  from 
talking  with  students  that  it  has 
a  lot  of  credibility." 

Roosenraad  added  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  JA's  have 
the  same  characteristics  or  are 
a  homogeneous  group  from 
year  to  year. 

"I  have  reviewed  the  JA's 
who  were  picked  In  recent 
years,"  he  said.  "I've  looked  at 
their  GPA's  and  where  they  live 
on  campus.  It  Is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  characterize  a  group  of 
JA's— for  example,  quite  a  few 
of  last  year's  JA's  were 
Involved  In  Intercollegiate 
athletics— but  the  characteris- 
tics change  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  This  year,  fewer  JA's  are 
Involved  with  sports." 

Advisory  mold 

JA's  do  share  the  qualities  of 
being  out-going  and  willing  to 
devote  time  to  their  entries, 
Roosenraad  claimed,  which  Is 
part  of  their  advisory  role.  But 


beyond  this,  he  said,  they  do  not 
fit  Into  any  specific  mold. 

One-third  of  the  20-member 
Selection  Committee  were 
seniors  who  were  JA's  last  year. 
Some  charge  that  seniors  could 
be  biased  In  favor  of  the  JA 
applicants  who  lived  In  their 
entries  the  previous  year.  But 
the  committee  members  claim 
that  applicants  who  were 
friends  with  many  of  the 
members  could  actually  be  at  a 
disadvantage. 

"It's  a  false  assumption  that 
the  people  selected  to  be  JA's 
'know'  someone  on  the  commit- 
tee," said  Jon  Dayton  '82,  the 
committee  chairman.  "The  bet- 
ter you  know  someone,  the  more 
you  get  to  know  their  wea- 
knesses. There  were  cases 
where  someone  who  was  friends 
with  the  applicant  said  the 
applicant  wouldn't  be  a  good 
candidate  .  .  .  the  members 
judged  their  close  friends  very 
fairly." 

Personal  bias? 

"I  know  of  two  cases  where 
committee  members  voted  for  a 
person  they  didn't  personally 
like."  added  Rich  Stern  '83.  "It 
made  the  difference  between 
those  applicants  staying  and 
going." 

According  to  Carol  Sutton  '82, 
the  committee  devoted  several 
hours  a  week  to  discussing  the 
applicants,  so  she  doubted  that 
anyone  joined  just  to  get  their 
friends  selected. 

The  senior  JA's  were  very 
helpful,"  added  Donna  Wharton 
'83.  "They  have  the  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  candidates' 
strengths  and  weaknesses." 

The  other  two-thirds  of  the 
committee  was  made  up  of  cur- 
rent JA's  and  at-large  represen- 
tatlves  (see  accompanying 
article  on  page  3). 

The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee stressed  that  selecting  an 
applicant  who  was  unqualified 
and  uninterested  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  both  the  Incoming 
freshmen  and  the  applicant 
himself. 

Continued  on  Page  3 
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An  open  letter 
to  the  Faculty 


•  "Student  opinion  seems  to  be  unified  in  favor  of  Winter  Study. ' '  Daniel 
O'Connor 

•  "Look  at  the  strong  support  for  Winter  Study  coming  from  our  best 
students."  Peter  Frost 

•  "Reversion  to  an  orthodox  calendar  would  diminish  the  reality  and 
perception  of  what  we  want  Williams  to  be."  V^incent  Barnett 

At  yesterdays'  faculty  meeting,  your  colleagues  raised  some  very 
important  points  in  support  of  Winter  Study.  Unfortunately,  not  all  of 
you  believe  in  the  value  of  Winter  Study.  To  those  of  you  who  are 
unmoved  by  the  efforts  of  your  students  and  fellow  faculty  members,  we 
address  the  following  observations. 

On  the  whole,  Williams  selects  fine  students  who  appreciate  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  this  school.  Winter  Study  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  those  opportunities. 

Students  who  work  seriously,  the  majority  of  students,  have  earned 
the  privilege  of  our  January  term.  To  end  Winter  Study  as  a  punishment 
for  a  few  undisciplined  students  would  be  vindictive. 

Our  introspective  examination  of  Winter  Study  tends  to  magnify  the 
program's  shortcomings.  To  broaden  our  view,  look  at  the  January 
programs  of  other  nearby  colleges.  Students  at  schools  like  Amherst  and 
Smith  are  struggling  to  increase  January  course  offerings  and  streng- 
then their  program  to  a  level  that  we  achieved  long  ago. 

Williams  should  be  proud  of  what  it  has  done  in  Winter  Study.  It 
would  be  folly  to  eliminate  our  January  program  because  it  failed  to 
reach  perfection.  The  constructive  solution  is  to  revise  the  curriculum, 
seeking  the  best  possible  results  for  faculty  and  students. 

Liberal  arts  education  is  much  more  than  a  varied  classroom  expe- 
rience. Liberal  arts  as  practiced  at  Williams  includes  alternative  class- 
work,  travel,  work  experience,  and  extracurricular  activities.  The  goal 
is  to  provide  a  wide-ranging  exposure  to  learning  that  will  serve  as  a 
springboard  to  a  lifetime  of  education. 

Regular  semester  courses  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  worthwhile 
education.  Thus  it  is  unfair  to  measure  Winter  Study  against  hours  spent 
in  regular  semester  classes.  Both  programs  play  a  unique  role  in  our 
education. 

When  you  consider  your  colleagues'  comments,  student  concern, 
other  colleges'  programs,  and  our  liberal  arts  philosophy,  it  would  be 
difficut  for  you  to  conclude  that  we  must  eliminate  Winter  Study.  We 
hope  you  will  bear  these  factors  in  mind  when  you  make  your  decision  in 
the  coming  days. 


LETTERS 

War  party 


To  the  editor: 

I  was  so  shocked  after  reading  Dodd's 
"Raid  the  Falklands  Party"  flyer,  that  I 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Whether  or  not  violence  will  occur  in  the 
Falklands,  human  life  is  potentially 
endangered.  I'm  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed that  some  students  at  Williams 
are  so  divorced  from  the  reality  of  war 
that  it  becomes  a  party  theme.  I  would 
have  expected  more  maturity  and 
respect  for  life  from  students  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  depth  of  thought  in 
so  many  other  areas. 

Sincerely, 
Gretchen  Ziegenhals 


$2,000  too  much? 

To  the  editor: 

I  agree  with  Maryam  Elahi  '83 
(Record,  3/9),  that  $10,000  to  Milton 
Friedman  is  too  much  for  a  talk,  and 
agree  that  the  amount  is  too  close  to  a 
professor's  salary.  Still,  it  is  interesting 
to  look  at  the  economics  of  the  matter. 
Prof.  Friedman  is  in  that  rarefied  class 
of  academics  who  have  agents,  and  the 
agent  takes  about  507f.  50'/^  of  the 
remaining  $5000  goes  for  Federal  income 
tax,  and  another  lO'f  or  so  for  state  tax, 
leaving  him  with  about  $2000. 

We  would  do  better  getting  our  Nobel 
Prize  speakers  on  their  way  up,  before 
they  have  agents  or  are  in  high  tax 
brackets. 

Jay  M.  Pasachoff 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  Astron. 
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by  Grodzins 
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SIDESHOW 


by  SUTTON 


EPHRAIM 


by  Banevlclus 


WOW!  WHAT  A 
BEAOTIFUL  APRIL- 
DKf! 


'jQfT' 


Continued  from  Page  1 

"It's   not   a   popularity  con- 
test," Sutton  said.  "I  was  very 
impressed  by  the  fair  treatment 
that  each  candidate's  applica 
tion  got." 

That  treatment  involved  a 
three-stage  process,  according 
to  Wharton.  In  the  first  stage 
each  Committee  member  read 
each  applicant's  personal  essay 
stating  why  he  or  she  wanted  to 
be  a  JA  and  a  recommendation 
from  a  present  or  former  JA. 
Random  review 

Next,  each  member  was  ran- 
domly assigned  five  or  six  appli- 
cants to  evaluate  for  the  rest  of 
the  committee.  According  to 
Wharton,  this  stage  entailed  a 
more  careful  review  of  the 
applications  to  get  a  full  picture 
of  the  applicant's  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

"We  might  go  back  to  the  JA 
who  wrote  the  recommendation 
and  ask  if  they  would  still  give 
the  applicant  as  high  or  as  low  a 
rating  as  they  did  before,"  she 
explained. 

After  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  arguments,  the 
committee  voted  to  reject  some 
applicants,  putting  about  35 
remaining  names  from  each  sex 
on  the  final  ballot.  Twenty-five 
from  each  sex  were  chosen  from 
the  final  list  by  secret  ballot. 

Stern  said  the  lengthy  discus- 
sions of  each  candidate  were 
"substantive,  not  three-hour 
gossip  sessions."  He  took  exten- 
sive notes  on  each  presentation, 
he  said. 

"The  pro-and-con  arguments 
help)ed  me  to  find  out  things 
about  applicants  I  didn't  know," 
he  explained.  Things  that 
helped  change  my  image  of 
them  were  usually  positive." 

Dayton  stressed  the  value  of 
the  three-stage  process. 

By  the  second  round  the  com- 
mittee had  evaluated  how  the 
applicant  would  perform  as  a 
JA,"  he  said.  "The  first  time 
around  we  might  not  have  spe- 
cifically thought  of  them  in  that 
role." 

Fair  treatment 

When  asked  if  candidates  who 
were  relatively  unknown  to 
committee  members  received 
as  complete  an  evaluation  as 
better-known  applicants,  Day- 
ton replied  that  the  committee 
is  diverse  enough  so  that  almost 
all  of  the  candidates  are  known 
by  at  least  one  committee 
member  and  thus  all  applicants 
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A  Literary  Guild  Alternate  Selection 
$9  95  at  bookstores  or  by  mail  from 

ST.  MARTIM'S  PRESS 

l/b  hnu  Avenue   New  YorK  lUOiU 
I  Mail  orders  please  enclose  $1  2b  per  book  lor 
postage  and  riandlmg  Send  orders  ATTN  JW) 


Next  year's  Junior  Advisors  chosen 


got  a  fair  treatment. 

"If  there  was  an  applicant 
that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  at 
all,  who  thought  he  would  be  a 
good  JA  because  he  was 
extremely  outgoing,  we  had  to 
consider  that  claim  as  suspect," 
Dayton  said. 

Stern  said  Committee 
members  tried  to  find  out  on 
their  own  more  about  unknown 


candidates  by  tali<ing  to  the  can- 
didate's friends  or  JA. 

Although  committee  member 
Kathy  Galica  "83  conceded  that 
the  picture  of  unl<nown  appli- 
cants might  be  less  complete, 
she  said  that  did  not  rule  them 
out  as  candidates.  In  some 
cases,  too  much  information 
hurt  a  candidate's  chances,  she 
reiterated. 


No  sophomores  serve 


by  Julia  Geniesse 

Although  Selection  Commit- 
tee Jon  Dayton  and  Dean  of 
Freshmen  Cris  Roosenraad 
say  the  committee  repres- 
ented a  diversity  of  opinion,  no 
sophomores  were  on  the  com- 
mittee this  year.  The  College 
Council's  Elections  Commit- 
tee, a  five-man  group  headed 
by  John  Segal  '82,  picks  at- 
large  members  on  the  basis  of 
a  self-recommendation.  Five 
of  the  6  applicants  turned 
down  for  the  8  at-large  seats 
were  sophomores;  all  were 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  their 
statements,  according  to 
Segal. 

"We  weren't  particularly 
impressed  by  people  who 
wrote  'I  think  I  know  all  the 
right  people  who  should  be 
JA's,'  "  he  explained,  "or  'I 
believe  in  Williams  and  think 
it's  a  great  place.'  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple feel  that  way.  Those  state- 
ments didn't  tell  us  anything 
about  the  applicant." 

Some  of  the  committee 
members  said  the  opinion  of 
sophomores  would  have  been 


helpful;  others  did  not  think 
their  absence  from  the  com- 
mittee made  much  difference. 

Roosenraad  said  he  had  no 
opinion  because  he  was 
unaware  that  no  sophomores 
were  selected.  The  Council 
also  appointed  one  freshman 
to  the  committee.  Dayton 
pointed  out  that  while  a  fresh- 
man does  not  know  as  many  of 
the  applicants  as  do  the  upper- 
classmen  on  the  committee,  a 
freshman  can  be  more  objec- 
tive about  the  candidates'  per- 
sonal statements. 

Roosenraad  added  that  he 
wanted  to  see  more  freshmen 
serve  on  the  committee. 

Only  the  at-large  members 
must  submit  a  application  for 
spots  on  the  committee. 
Former  JA's  volunteered  to 
Dayton,  their  president,  while 
current  JA's  went  to  Stuart 
Robinson,  their  president. 

Dayton  said  that,  in  the 
interest  of  diversity,  he  had 
recruited  at  least  one  JA  from 
each  of  the  six  freshmen 
dorms  to  serve  on  the 
committee. 


MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAIVISTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 
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Except  for  books  which  arrived 

late,  all  textbooks  are  being 

cnzi's                                          returned. 

COLLtGE    BOOK    STORE     INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN     /^ASS     0126' 

The  Committee  placed  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  personal  state- 
ments and  JA  recommenda- 
tions. Stern  said.  Some 
candidates  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  devote  time;  com- 
mittee members  knew  about 
other  candidates'  obligations. 

"If  a  member  said  a  candi- 
date spent  all  his  time  in  the 
library    or    was    heavily    into 


sports  year  round,  that  was  a 
factor,"  Dayton  explained. 

But  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
the  "perfect  applicant,"  Cialica 
said.  "We  weren't  looking  for  a 
specific  set  of  characteristics," 
she  explained.  "We  tried  to 
select  a  diverse  group  of 
sophomores." 

Dayton  claimed  that  although 
Committee  members  had  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  what  consti- 
tuted diversity,  the  Committee 
as  a  whole  felt  that  it  picked  only 
the  most  qualified  applicants. 


Junior  Advisers  for  the  Class  of  1986: 

Mara  W.  Bun 

Amy  C.  Lewtas 

Margaret  D.  Burchell 

Gregory  R   Lockhart 

Christopher  L.  Barton 

Lael  M.  Luedtke 

Jonathan  F.  Carr 

William  J.  McNamara 

Michael  R.  Chambers 

John  P.  McNicholas 

James  F  Clark 

Jeffrey  D.  Mills 

Deborah  J.  Claypoole 

James  E.  Neumann 

Valerie  A.  Difebo 

Leila  K.  O'Connell 

William  R.  Edmonds 

Katherine  P.  O'Hanlon 

Diane  C.  Edwards 

Gregory  S.  Pachus 

Amy  L.  Elsbree 

William  J.  Pelosky 

Nicole  C.  Faulkner 

Jose  M.  Perez 

John  Frese,  Jr. 

Gregory  L.  Pliska 

Thomas  D.  Gaillard 

M.  Story  Reed 

Catriona  M   Galloway 

Timothy  F.  Sedlock 

Jeffrey  H,  Goodell 

John  H.  Skavlem  III 

John  A.  Gould 

Todd  A.  Solomon 

Anthony  M.  Griffith 

Margaret  K.  Southard 

Sara  L   M.  Griffiths 

William  R.  Sperry 

Andrew  W.  Grimes 

Kathleen  M.  Spraitz 

Richard  C.  Haylon 

Michael  Sullivan 

Hugh  F.  Huizenga 

Seth  T.  Toney 

Deborah  A.  Joselow 

Elizabeth  B.  Ulmer 

Anita  R.  Kamat 

Dianne  R   Valle 

James  A.  Kornbluh 

Craig  R.  Venable 

Lori  J.  Lewis 

Donald  T.  Weed 
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This  Summer, 
Cornell 

What  better  place  to  be  than  far  above  Cayuga's 
waters  as  you  improve  your  writing  skills,  work 
with  computers,  participate  in  a  pre-law  pro- 
gram, or  take  a  course  in  conceptual  drawing? 
Nowhere  else  can  you  learn  in  the  company  of 
so  diverse  a  group  of  faculty  and  students  in 
such  a  uniquely  attractive  setting  of  hills,  lakes, 
gorges  and  waterfalls. 

At  Cornell,  you  can  fulfill  requirements,  ac- 
celerate your  degree  program,  or  simply  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  those  in- 
triguing subjects  that  you  have  always  put  off. 


Request  an  fiinnouncement 
and  see  for  yourself  all  the 
reasons  why  Cornell  is  the 
place  you  should  be  this 
summer  Tuition  is  $  1 45  per 
semester  credit  or  less. 


uinnrc 


Cornell  University  Summer 
Session.  BI3  Ives  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853 
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Preseason  Shoe  Sale 
Selected  Shoes 


20%  -  50%  off 


Running 


Reg. 

Sale 

Nike  Elite 

3595 

28.95 

Reebok  Aztec 

4995 

39.95 

Ladies  New  Balance  620 

4895 

25.00 

Ladies  Reebok  Shadow 

3995 

31.95 

Tennis 

Nike  Lady  Racquette 

24.95 

15.00 

Men's  Bata  Canvas 

24.95 

15.00 

Selected  baseball  &  soccer  shoes 


$10  -  $15 


MON.-SAT   9-5:30 
MASTERCARD       VISA 

Spring  Street  458  3605  Williamstown 


TEACHING: 

THE  CAREER  WITH 

A  FUTURE 

Mathematics  •  Science  •  English  •  Social  Studies 
Elementary  Education  •  Spanish  •  Music  •  Art  •  Dance 
Physical  Education  •  Special  Education  •  TESOL  (Teach- 
ing of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  •  Bilingual 
Education  •  Reading  and  Education 

Come  to  the  largest,  most  diversified  graduate  school  of 
education  in  the  world  and  prepare  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  public  and  independent  school  teachers 

Teachers  College  offers 

•  Individual  advisement  and  study  opportunities  to  help 
liberal  arts  graduates  without  extensive  backgrounds  in 
mathematics  or  science  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
teachers  of  these  subjects 

•  Emphasis  on  computer  literacy  and  the  application  of 
technology  to  learning  and  teaching 

•  Courses  in  multilingual  and  multicultural  aspects 
of  education 

•  Joint  degree  programs  with  other  graduate  schools  of 
Columbia  University,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

•  Special  financial  aid  programs  for  future  teachers 
studying  full-time  or  part-time  m  designated  fields. 

•  Access  to  New  York  City,  an  international  center  of 
politics,  the  arts,  economics,  culture,  communication, 
and  ethnic  diversity. 

TEACHERS 
C©LLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

For  more  information,  call  (212)  678-3710  or  complete  the 
coupon  below  and  send  to  Box  302A,  Teachers  College/ 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York  10027. 


Please  send  information  atx)ut  graduate  programs  m  Teaching  I  am 
particularly  interested  m  the  following  field(s)  (please  list) 


Name. 


Address. 


Undergraduate  school 

Date  of  graduation 

Major  field 


Minor  field. 


A  day  on  the  docks  of  New  Bedford 


by  l*<'RKy  Stevenson 

On  a  cold,  bright,  du.sty  morning  in  March  on 
tho  fishing  uharvos  of  New  Bcdfofd,  Massachu- 
s{Mts.  tho  .siud(>nts  of  the  Williams-Myslic  Pro- 
gram are  entering  a  different  kind  of  classroom. 
Books  temporarily  put  aside,  we  are  in  a  small 
brick  building.  The  room  is  crowded  with  the 
fishermen  of  New  Bedford  and  other  nearby 
ports.  It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
air  is  filled  with  smoke.  A  number  of  the  conver- 
sations flying  around  are  in  quick,  clipped  Portu- 
guese. This  is  the  fish  auction  of  the  New  Bedford 
Boat  Owners  Association. 

Returning  from  trips  of  up  to  ten  days  of  fishing 
on  Cieorges  Bank  or  Nantucket  Shoals  are  the 
vessels  Iberia  II,  Sagres,  Valkyrie,  Odin,  and oth 
ers.  They  have  mixed  cargoes  consisting  mostly 
of  cod.  haddock,  and  yellowtail  flounder,  with  a 
few  other  species  mixed  in.  A  vessels'  cargo  is 
listed  by  species,  in  thousands  of  pounds,  on  a 
chalkboard  at  the  front  of  the  building.  An  entire 
trip's  catch  is  sold  in  one  piece.  In  front  of  the 
chalkboard,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  high  rail, 
are  the  buyers  from  fish  packing  plants  in  the 
area. 

The  bell  rings  at  eight  o'clock,  starting  twenty 
minutes  of  bidding.  Officials  of  the  auction  walk 
back  and  forth  by  the  chalkboard,  writing  the 
price  per  pound  of '^ach  species,  which  rises  as  the 
bidding  continues.  vVhen  the  bidding  is  closed,  a 
boat's  captain  can  take  what  is  offered,  or  he  may 
try  to  sell  the  load  elsewhere,  although  it  is 
unlikely  that  prices  will  get  any  better,  and  mov- 
ing elsewhere  costs  time  and  diesel  fuel. 

Looking  like  small  New  England  college  stu- 
dents, we  stand  out  from  the  crowd  and  draw 
some  stares.  The  fishermen  are  curious;  but  not 
inquisitive. 

We  are  conducting  a  kind  of  research  which 
only  moves  if  we  ask  the  questions.  Once  they  get 
started,  the  fishermen  love  to  talk.  A  question 
about  the  size  of  "whale"  cod  brings  an  answer 
that  moves  from  the  subject  of  cod.  to  the  trials  of 
the  fishermen's  union,  to  the  problems  with  for- 
eign competitors,  to  the  quota  system  imposed  on 
commercial  fishermen  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, to  criticisms  of  "the  guys  who  make  the 
rules",  and  back  to  the  price  of  cod.  When  asked 
who  it  is  that  makes  the  rules,  he  replied— "Ted 
Kennedy,  you  know,  guys  like  that." 

New  Bedford  has  a  large  Portuguese  commun- 
ity, and  many  of  the  Portuguese  are  fishermen. 
Some  questions  were  answered  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, some  were  not  answered  at  all.  Later,  we  see 
where  some  of  the  Portuguese-manned  and 
owned  vessels  are  docked.  It  is  an  impressive 
fleet.  A  man  is  weaving  a  ripped  net  with  fast, 
expert  hands. 

Most  of  the  men  we  talked  to  didn't  seem 
pleased  with  the  fishing  conditions  on  the  Banks. 
The  highest  praise  of  the  fishing  grounds— "Not 
too  bad." 

Still,  fishing  can't  be  all  that  bad.  because  some 
of  the  men  are  getting  wealthy  in  this  business.  An 
experienced  deckhand  can  get  $40,000  a  year  or 
better.  Part  ownership  of  a  vessel  or  command  of 


one  increases  that  sum  considerably.  And  yet— 
with  only  a  sketchy  knowledge  of  what  a  fisher- 
men's lif(>  is  like.  I  came  away  from  the  New 
Bedford  docks  in  no  doubt  that  they  earn  their 
money. 

We  are  given  a  swift  tour  of  the  docks  and  of  the 
ves.sels  by  Howard  Nickerson.  an  official  of  the 
New  England  Fisheries  Steering  Committee.  He 
was  a  commercial  fisherman  for  many  years 
before  coming  onshore  to  work  for  the  cause  of 
New  England  fishing.  He  is  a  gruff  man.  and 
speaks  in  a  forceful  manner.  No  words  are 
wasted.  In  speaking  of  New  Bedford  fishing,  he 
refers  to  "the  product",  or  "seafood",  he  seems 
to  have  an  aversion  to  the  word  "fish." 

Our  time  in  New  Bedford  included  the  fish  auc- 
tion; tours  of  the  wharves,  some  fishing  vessels 
and  a  fish  packing  plant;  a  visit  to  the  Seamen's 

^it  takes  some  shifting  of  the  cerebral 
gears  to  move  from  the  library  stacks 
to  the  wharves  of  New  Bedford  to  do 


rese 


arch." 


Bethel  (an  ecumenical  church  for  sailors);  and  a 
look  at  the  New  Bedford  Whaling  Museum. 

The  day  in  New  Bedford  is  a  class  of  the  Marine 
Policy  Seminar,  one  of  the  courses  taught  by  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Labaree,  director  of  the 
Williams-Mystic  Program.  The  seminar  is  an 
integrated  study  of  the  politics,  industries,  laws, 
people,  and  events  which  surround  this  country's 
maritime  activities.  This  day  is  an  unusual, 
refreshing  approach  to  learning.  It  is  delving  into 
the  realities  of  a  modern  industry  by  talking  with 
the  people  who  work  in  it  and  make  it  their  way  of 
life.  It  takes  some  shifting  of  the  cerebral  gears  to 
move  from  the  library  stacks  to  the  wharves  of 
New  Bedford  to  do  research.  There  is  a  spark  to  it 
that  I  don't  think  I  will  ever  associate  with  read- 
ing scholarly  works. 

This  day  is  a  start,  but  there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 
I  was  told,  emphatically,  by  a  fisherman  who  kept 
his  other  eye  on  the  price  of  yellowtail  flounder  as 
he  spoke,— that  I  had  to  see  it  for  myself.  Come 
down  to  the  docks  and  go  out  on  the  fishing 
grounds  for  a  couple  of  days.  To  understand  the 
fisherman's  business,  and  his  life,  he  said, 
"You've  got  to  go  out  on  the  boats." 


CLASSIFIEDS 

PARCEL  SERVICE  118WaterSt.,  10a  m.  - 
2  p.m.,  Monday  -  Friday.  Phone  458-8157. 

FOR  SALE:  Altec  Lansing  5  speakers,  four 
years  old,  $200/pair.  Call  Dave  Dewey,  8- 
4020. 

UNCLE  JIM  will  be  at  the  Log  tonight. 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O. 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselli 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Specializing  in  contact  lenses  and 
students'  visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020  -  663-5845 


FOR  SALE— Ibanez  electric 
guitar,  65  watt  Yamaha  Amp,  W/ 
built-in  dist.  S.U.  2497. 

I'M  SELLING  MY  BOMB,  1973 
Chevy  Chevelle  wagon-new 
battery,  recent  tune-up,  runs 
well  (just  went  to  Florida  and 
back).  Perfect  for  commuting  to 
La  Cocina  or  the  5  college  area. 
$450  negotiable.  Call  AJ  x2662. 


SUPER  CUTOUT  LP  SALE 

Pretenders  I  &  II  $3.99 

Hendrix  "Experiences"  Soundtrack  I  &  II  $4.99 

Ramones  "End  of  the  Century"  $3.99 

Madness  I  &  II  $3.99 

Blondie  "Parallel  Lines"  $4.99 

Human  Sexual  Response  $3.99 

—  HUNDREDS  MORE  — 


—  SOME  QUANTITIES  LIMITED  — 

TOONERVILLE     TROLLEY     RECORDS 
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Viewpoint 


I  sleep  a  lot 


by  Susan  G.  Keifer 

Recently  I  had  an  unsettling  conversation,  a 
good  laugh,  a  curious  fright  and  a  depressing  loss. 
Or  maybe  I  should  say  I  had  an  innocuous  chat,  a 
bicycle,  a  visitor  and  a  backpack.  Or  maybe  I 
should  just  explain  ... 

My  conversation  was  not  really  a  chat.  It  was  a 
mere  statement.  A  girl  I  know  simply  said,  "It  is 
really  a  shame  that  Easter  Sunday  is  after  vaca- 
tion. People  should  be  with  their  families  then  . . . 
Maybe  we  should  organize  an  Easter  egg  hunt  in 
the  quad.  That  would  be  good— Everyone  cele- 
brates Easter."  At  the  time  I  said  nothing;  but 
that  night  as  I  lay  in  bed  her  comment  came  back 
to  me.  Everyone  celebrates  Easter.  "Funny,"  I 
thought,  "that's  the  first  I  heard  of  it. "I  wanted  to 
run  upstairs  and  ask  her,  "Does  everyone  think 
about  death  the  same  way  you  do?  And  is  the  red 
that  I  see  the  same  color  as  the  red  that  you  see? 
And  do  all  families  have  the  same  income  as  does 
your  family?  Or  don't  the  others  count,  are  they 
not  part  of  your  Everyone?"  But  I  didn't.  I  just 
felt  sad  and  went  to  sleep. 

My  good  laugh  was  not  really  a  bicycle.  It  was  a 
missing  bicycle.  I  came  home  from  the  library 
late  one  night  and  noticed  that  my  bicycle  was 
missing.  I  looked  all  over  and  eventually  found  it. 
I  found  it  in  a  tree.  A  birch  tree.  And  boy  did  I 
laugh.  It  was  very  funny  seeing  my  bicycle 
lodged,  unharmed,  in  that  birch  tree  outside  of 
Williams  A.  I  wanted  to  get  it  down  but  I  didn't.  I 
just  chuckled  and  went  to  sleep. 


My  curious  fright  was  not  really  a  visitor.  It  was 
a  4  A.M.  and  unidentified  visitor.  I  heard  someone 
open  the  door  to  my  suite  one  night  at  4: 15  A.M. 
And  I  heard  one  set  of  heavy,  unsure  footsteps  in 
my  foyer.  I  rolled  out  of  bed  to  investigate.  As  I 
opened  the  door  of  my  bedroom  the  footsteps 
heard  me.  They  ran  out  of  my  suite,  hopped  down 
the  stairs  and  bolted  out  through  the  basement.  I 
pinched  myself  and  wrote  a  note  to  my  room- 
mates to  make  sure  I  was  awake.  I  wondered  who 
it  was.  It  would  not  be  distressing  if  I  knew  the 
person  to  whom  the  footsteps  belonged.  But  I  did 
not  know  and  I  could  not  find  out.  I  just  locked  the 
door  and  went  to  sleep. 

My  loss  was  a  loss.  And  it  was  depressing.  And 
it  was  my  backpack  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  any- 
more. I  went  to  lunch  and  dropped  my  backpack 
in  that  everpresent  noon-hour  pile  of  bags,  books 
and  coats.  Twenty  minutes  later  I  ran  downstairs 
to  go  zipping  off  to  Art.  But  my  average  blue 
backpack  was  not  where  I  left  it.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  under  other  items.  Or  had  been  moved.  Or 
had  been  removed  by  accident,  snatched  by 
another  hurried  student  who  mistook  it  as  their 
own.  But  my  backpack  has  not  yet  reappeared.  It 
is  gone.  I  wanted  to  do  something.  I  wanted  to 
primal  scream.  But  beyond  calling  Security,  cal- 
ling my  bank,  looking  and  waiting  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  I  could  not  lock  my  door  or 
write  it  off  with  a  feeling  of  sadness.  I  could  not  go 
to  sleep  for  it  was  only  midday.  And  I  certainly 
could  not  chuckle. 


Faculty  Meeting — 

Continued  from  Page  1 

Jane  Lopes  '82,  member  of  the 
Review  Committee,  was  the 
only  student  to  speak  at  the 
meeting.  She  supported  keeping 
Winter  Study  and  said  she  consi- 
dered the  winter  term  more  val- 
uable than  the  extra  time  that 
would  be  provided  by  longer 
semesters. 

Peter  Frost  of  the  History 
department    countered    the 


statements  made  by  many  of  his 
colleagues  that  students  put 
forth  effort  during  regular 
semesters  but  slack  off  during 
Winter  Study. 

"Do  all  students  work  terribly 
hard  during  the  regular  semes- 
ters?" Frost  asked.  "No!  And 
they  don't  all  goof  off  during 
Winter  Study.  Winter  Study  is 
good  for  the  best  students." 

Michael  Katz  of  the  Russian 
department,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  fault  with  all  the  propos- 


Committee's  Final  Report 


The  Review  Committee's 
final  recommendations  con- 
tain three  substantial  revi- 
sions from  the  preliminary 
report  released  in  February: 

•  Under  Proposal  A,  Spring 
Break  would  remain  two 
weeks  long,  moving  the 
1984  Commencement  to 
June  3. 

•  A  student  receiving  two 
perfunctory  pass  grades 
in  Winter  Study  courses 
will  be  required  to  take  a 


fifth  course  pass  fail  dur- 
ing a  following  semester. 

Up  to  six  regular  semes- 
ter courses  each  year  can 
be  structured  to  include 
an  additional  four  weeks 
of  classes  in  the  Winter 
Study  Period.  A  student 
would  take  this  section  of 
the  course  in  lieu  of  a  nor- 
mal WS  offering.  A  course 
required  for  a  major  must 
allow  the  extra  weeks  to 
be  optional. 


als,  particularly  proposal  A. 

"Proposal  A  tries  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people,"  Katz  said, 
"and  ends  up  not  being  a  sub- 
stantial change  ...  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do  two  weeks 
from  now— maybe  I'll  stay 
home." 

Proposals  and  amendments 
to  proposals  will  be  accepted 
until  April  19.  The  faculty  will 
vote  on  amendments  to  propos- 
als and  the  proposals  them- 
selves on  April  28. 

CONCERT  LISTINGS 

prepared  by 

TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 

Apr    16  Police.  Carrier  Dome.  Syracuse. 

NY 
Apr    17  &  IB  Grateful  Dead.  Civic  Ctr . 

Hartford  (sold  out) 
Apr   20  &  21   Bonnie  Raitt  &  the  John  Hail 

Band,  Orpheum,  Boston 
Apr   23  Bonnie  Raitt,  Palace,  Albany 
Apr    23  thru  25  B-52  s.  Orpheum,  Boston 

(sold  out) 
Apr   29  Asia,  Orpheum,  Boston 
May     1    Ricl<    Spnngtield.    Civic    Ctr 

Providence.  Rl 
May  2  Ricl<  Springfield,  John  B  HynesVet 

Auditorium,  Prudential  Ctr ,  Bos- 
ton 
May  7  Sammy  Hagar.  Orpheum,  Boston 
May  20  The  Jam,  Orpheum,  Boston 


The  Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


i 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Watch  Record 
for  specials. 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 
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Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D.    >^ 
$2.00 


I 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m. 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


I 


IF  ANY  ONE  OF  YOU  -  FACULTY,  STUDENT. 
FEMALE.  MALE.  WHOEVER, WHATEVER—  IS 
TRULY  INTELLECTUAL  OR  INTELLIGENT  OR 
INTERESTING  AND  SINCERE  TO  WANT  TO 
TRY  A  TRUE'  (POSSIBLE'?)  FRIENDSHIP 
BEFORE  YOU  DIE,  PLEASE  DO  CONTACT  ME, 
MONIQUE  W.  (PHI).  AT  ANY  TIME.  SOME  WAY, 
X6560(24  hours)  SU   1403  28  Tyler 


Williamstown 

National 

Bank 

VllllaMdawa  M*ii««k«i«tt« 

COMPLETE  BANKING  AND 
TRUST  SERVICES 

IVe  Know  How  To  Help 

FEDERAL  DSPOSIT  INSURANCE  COBPORAT  ION 


SPRING  BEER  SPECIALS 


Molsons  Golden  Ale 
Tuborg  Gold  12  oz.  NR 
Schlitz     12  oz.  cans 


still  Sn.99/case 
$7.99/case 
$8.79/case 


Carlings,  Reingold,  Schmitt's  and  Utica  Club 
16  oz.  returnables  $7.49/case  plus  $1.50  deposit 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


vJiaciha^ 


OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
FROM  11:31  AM 
SUN.  FROM  4  PM 


home  style  Mexican  cooking 

all  legal  beverages 

nightly  entertainment 
MO!SDA  Y  A^D  TIESDA  Y 

25^  DRAFT  BEER 

LUNCHEON 
SPECIALS 


850  Stale  Road,  664-4757 

The  Rerknhirfn  Mont  I  niqne  Family  Rettaurant 


The  career  of  the  80's! 

It  begins  with  our  second  degree. 
n  Economic  security.     D  Upward  mobility. 


Today's  changing  health  care 
field  provides  exciting  career  op- 
tions, mobility  and  economic  se- 
curity. There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  men  and  women  with 
the  bachelor  of  science  in  nurs- 
ing degree.  Most  graduates  earn 
starting  salaries  of  $18,000  to 
$21 ,000  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
leading  institutions 

G  Career  options. 

•Consulting  to  industry 
and  health  care  organizations 

•  Medical  and  nursing 
publications 

•Direct  patient  care 

•  Public  health  law 
•Independent  practice 

•  Administration  and  education 

D  I'd  like  more  information. 


We  offer  a  special  second  degree 
program  that  credits  your  pre- 
sent degree  toward  the  BSN 
Electives  are  waived.  Scheduling 
IS  flexible.  Financial  aid  is 
available.  You  can  submatricu- 
late  into  one  of  our  14  master's 
programs  while  completing  your 
undergraduate  studies. 


D  Be  a  leader. 

This  IS  the  career  of  the  80's.  It's 
specialized  and  it's  varied  A  BSN 
from  a  leading  Ivy  League  univer- 
sity will  start  you  on  your  way  in  a 
profession  that  will  grow  and  ex- 
pand in  the  years  to  come. 


Name 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


I 

L 


Director  of  Admissions 

School  of  Nursing 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Nursing  Education  Building  Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

(215)  243-4271 


^ 


I 
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Sports 


April  15,  1982 


Second  in  nation 


Ephmen  gain  best  finish  ever 


The  men's  swim  team  finished  a  strong  second 
in  the  NCAA  Div.  Ill  National  Championships  for 
Swimming  and  Diving  completed  over  Spring 
Break  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  in  Lex- 
ington, Va.  Kenyon  College  of  Ohio  won  the  meet 
for  the  third  straight  year,  totaling  299  points  to 
Williams'  197  and  St.  Lawrence  University's  147. 

The  second  place  gives  the  Ephmen  their  high- 
est finish  ever  in  the  national  meet,  and  comes 
just  one  week  after  the  Williams  women 
swimmers  captured  the  national  title. 

Williams  pulled  away  from  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
final  night  of  the  three  day  meet.  Captain  Mike 
Regan  '82  took  a  third  place  in  the  100  yard  frees- 
tyle with  a  time  of  46.16.  Rob  Sommer  '84  then 
swam  a  1:58.06  200  yard  backstroke  to  capture 
fifth  place.  The  200  yard  butterfly  event  saw  two 
Williams  swimmers  finish  in  the  top  ten,  with  Ben 
Aronson  third  and  freshman  Peter  Orphanos  '85 
sixth.  The  Williams  400  yard  relay  squad  of 
Sommer,  Regan,  Jeff  Mills  '84  and  Jeff  Mook  '83 
put  together  a  time  of  3:08.5  to  finish  second 
behind  Kenyon  College. 


Regan  and  Sommer  were  standouts  throughout 
the  meet  for  Williams.  Regan  finished  third  in  his 
other  sprint  specialty,  the  50  yard  freestyle, 
while  Sommer  picked  up  a  third  place  in  the  100 
yard  back  and  a  fourth  in  the  200  yard  individual 
medley.  The  two  were  also  members  of  the  cham- 
pion 400  yard  medley  relay  team,  which  included 
junior  Dave  Rowley  swimming  breast  stroke  and 
Aronson  swimming  butterfly.  The  foursome  set  a 
pool  record  with  their  time  of  3: 30.43 on  Thursday 
evening. 

Doug  Jones  of  Clairmont-Mudd  distinguished 
himself  by  setting  two  NCAA  Div.  Ill  records 
while  winning  both  backstrokes  events.  His  times 
were  1: 52.0  and  52.09  in  the  200  and  100  yard  races 
respectively. 

Joseph  Gentile  of  Western  Patterson  also  won 
two  individual  events.  He  set  a  pool  record  of  20.88 
in  the  50  free  and  an  NCAA  record  in  the  100  yard 
free  with  a  time  of  45.57. 

The  Williams  Ephmen  are  the  New  England 
swim  champs  for  the  fourth  straight  year.  Their 
regular  season  record  was  8-1. 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 


9:00  •  5:00 
Mon.-Sat 


^^ 
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WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


>>  458-5717 


BEER  SPECIALS 

Bud  Lite  in 
Stock 

Stout  for  Spring 


Guiness  -  $3.39/4  pk. 


FOKSOI'HOMOKES  OR  JUNIORS 

An  American  Studies 
Semester  In  Boston 

Interdiscipbnary  courses  in  American  Culture  (architec- 
ture, the  decorative  arts,  history,  literature,  material 
culture,  and  painting),  and  Urban  Affairs  (social  history, 
political  science,  and  sociology) . . .  Practical  experience 
through  an  intemship  in  a  civic  or  cultural  institution . .  . 

Apply  now  for     The  New  England  Program 

next  semester:     226  Bay  SUte  Rd. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  MA  02215 
Phone:  617-353-2948 


L 


FRIDAY 

Happy  Hour  4-6  pm 

w/Happy  Hour  prices 


JUe    COP    SWOP     AND  YOU 

A  TEAM  THAT  WORKS  WELL  TOGETHER! 


We  just  want  you  to  know  that  your  continued  patronage  and 
kind  words  are  appreciated.  We  feel  you,  the  students  of  Williams 
College,  are  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  big  success.  That  is  why  we 
have  always  had  a  discount  for  students.  From  now  til  May  15th  we 
would  like  to  offer  an  additional  $2.00.  It's  a  way  for  us  to  say  thank 
you  to  all  of  you  who  have  visited  us  before,  and  a  great  opportunity 
for  those  whom  we  never  met.  This  offer  is  good  only  if  you  bring 
this  advertisement  with  you. 

As  always,  we  are  eager  to  please  and  accommodate  you  with 
our  excellence. 


Snow  and  ice  closed  down  most  spring  sports  this  weeltend.  When 
spring  starts,  so  will  spring  sports.  Stay  tuned  to  this  station  for  news  of 
their  commencement.  (Berg) 


Cornell  Law  School 


Undergraduate  Prelaw  Program 

June  7  to  July  20,  1982 


A  demanding  six-week  program 

for  college  students  who  want 

to  learn  what  law  school  is  like. 


For  further  information  write  to 

Jane  G.  Death,  Cornell  Law  School 

634  Myron  Taylor  Hall,  Ithaca,  NY  14853 


I 
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Student  thwarts 


uction  attempt 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

An  unidentified  man  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  force  a 
Williams  woman  into  his  car 
last  Saturday  night  at  about  7: 45 
p.m.,  according  to  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor. 

Later  that  evening,  between 
8:15  and  8:45  p.m.,  an  18-year- 
old  woman  disappeared  from  a 
store  in  Florida,  Massachu- 
setts. Since  Florida  is  about  30 
minutes  from  Williamstown  by 
car,  O'Connor  and  the  police 
suspect  that  she  could  have 
been  abducted  by  the  same 
man. 

O'Connor  reported  that  the 
campus  incident  occurred  when 
a  man  allegedly  stopped  his  car 
on  the  road  behind  Lehman 
Hall,  called  the  Williams  stu- 
dent over  to  ask  for  directions, 
and  then  stepped  out  and 
attempted  to  force  her  into  the 
car.  She  screamed  and  bit  him, 
managing  to  free  herself  and 
run  away. 

There  were  no  eyewitnesses 
and  the  man  drove  away  before 
the  victim  could  get  his  license 
plate  numl)er.  However,  the 
woman  described  the  man  as 
white,  about  30  years  of  age, 
5'4",  light  brown  hair,  and  bar- 
rel chested  with  a  pot  belly.  His 

car  was  a  Ford  LTD,  light  green 
with  a  dark  top  and  a  light  blue 
Interior.  O'Connor  asks  anyone 
who  saw  this  individual  to  con- 


tact Security. 

"We're  assuming  this  was  an 
isolated  incident,  but  it  shows 
that  we're  not  Immune  to  the 
problems  of  the  larger  society," 
O'Connor  said.  "It  also  shows 
that  students  can  defend 
themselves." 

There  were  no  witnesses  to 
the  alleged  abduction  in  Flor- 
ida, which  is  a  few  miles  east  of 
North  Adams.  The  woman, 
Lynn  M.  Burdick,  was  alone  in 
the  store.  She  is  described  as 
5'4",  115  pounds,  with  long,  dark 
brown  hair.  She  was  wearing  a 
plaid  gray-pink  shirt,  blue 
jeans,  and  a  windbreaker.  The 
store's  cash  box  was  also  miss- 
ing. The  Massachusetts  State 
Police  are  investigating  the 
case  but  have  no  leads  so  far. 

A  man  fitting  the  description 
of  the  attacker  was  also  seen  on 
Friday  night  in  Sawyer 
Library,  O'Connor  said.  The 
man  reportedly  entered  a 
women's  bathroom.  A  woman 
asked  him  who  he  was  and  he 
replied  that  he  worked  for  the 
company  that  operates  the 
library's  vending  machines.  He 
then  left,  and  no  further  incident 
was  reported. 

O'Connor  reminded  students 
to  report  suspicious  individuals 
to  Security.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  students  can  get  escort  ser- 
vice by  calling  Security  at  2336. 


Librarian  shelves  career 

by  Sarah  R.  Gross 

Lawrence  Wikander,  Williams  College  Librarian,  is  retiring 
this  year  after  14  years  of  service. 

After  graduating  from  Williams  in  1937,  Wikander  attended 
Columbia  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wikander  returned  to  Williams  in  1968  after  working  at  the 
Forbes  Library  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts  and  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia. 

Called  back  to  help  plan  and  oversee  the  construction  of  Saw- 
yer Library,  he  remained  as  College  Librarian.  His  revisions 
include  expanding  the  College's  reference  facilities,  introducing 
computers  as  a  resource,  and  helping  found  the  Williamsiana 
Library  in  Stetson. 

Phyllis  Cutler,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Science  Librarian  at 
Brandeis  University,  will  assume  Wikander's  position  in  July. 

Cutler,  who  received  a  B.A.  from  Harvard  in  1962,  earned  an 
M.S.L.S.  from  Simmons  College  in  1966  and  worked  at  libraries 
in  Norwood  and  Newton,  Massachusetts,  before  going  to  Bran- 
deis. 

Wikander  thinks  the  library  will  face  a  few  major  challenges 
in  the  next  few  years.  A  major  project  includes  the  creation  of  a 
"joint  library  system"  which  would  incorporate  other  college 
libraries  in  a  common  ownership  of  reference  materials.  Stu- 
dents can  expect  to  find  more  microfilm  and  microfiche  and 
expanded  computer  applications  in  the  library. 

Once  he  retires,  Wikander  plans  to  follow  his  philosophy  of 
"not  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time." 

He  is  pursuing  his  interest  in  Calvin  Coolidge  by  working  on  a 
project  to  organize  and  publish  a  manuscript  on  the  man.  He  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Calvin  Coolidge  Memorial  Foundation  and  the 
author  of  Calvin  Coolidge:  A  Chronological  Summary. 

The  Trustees  also  appointed  Winthrop  Wassenar,  now  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Physical  Plant,  to  succeed  Peter  Welanetz 
as  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant  on  January  1  of  next  year. 

They  also  approved  beginning  the  alumni  addition  to  the 
faculty  club,  but  expressed  some  uncertainty  over  the  new 
theater,  leaving  its  construction  up  to  President  Chandler's 
discretion.  


Student  seeks 

closed  recruiter  policy 

by  Laura  Seligsohn 

Employers  that  do  not  follow  College  policies  on  Individual  rights 
would  be  barred  from  Off  Ice  of  Career  Counseling  (OCC)  facilities 
under  a  proposal  now  before  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life 
(CUL). 

Jeff  Menzer  '82  appeared  before  the  Committee  last  week  to  ask 
"that  the  OCC  adopt  a  policy  which  denies  use  of  it^ facilities  to 
organizations  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  College's  policy  on  individ- 
ual rights." 

CUL  chairman  Cris  Roosenraad  said  this  "very  narrow  prop- 
osal" would  affect  only  organizations  that  have  written  policies 
that  directly  violate  College  rights.  This  would,  he  Illustrated, 
affect  the  armed  services,  which  prohibit  homosexuals  from  enlist- 
ing, but  would  not  cover  organizations  which  may  practice  secon- 
dary discrimination  through  operations  in  South  Africa.  He  added 
that  only  OCC  services,  such  as  scheduling  Interviews,  publicizing 
the  organization  and  providing  a  room  for  the  recruiter,  would  be 
withheld. 

The  Student  Handbook  recognizes  "men  and  women  of  diverse 
races,  religions,  national  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  sexual  orienta- 
tions" and  guarantees  the  "rights  of  all  to  express  themselves  in 
words  and  actions,  so  long  as  they  can  do  so  without  Infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  others  or  violating  standards  of  good  conduct." 

Menzer  commented  after  the  meeting,  "The  College  has  made  a 
commitment  to  these  values,  and  should  maintain  them." 

President  John  Chandler  spoke  In  support  of  the  current  OCC 
open  recruitment  policy  at  a  faculty  meeting  in  February  In 
response  to  a  student  demonstration  against  Air  Force  interviews. 

Menzer  maintained  that  Chandler  fails  to  distinguish  between 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action.  Chandler  exceeds  the 
reasonable  limits  of  the  term  'open  campus,'  argues  Menzer,  when 
he  allows  the  accommodation  of  groups  which  engage  in  discrimi- 
natory actions. 

Admission  competition  stiffens 
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Transfer 

policy 

deadlocked 

As  two  plans  to  change  the 
house  transfer  system  lie  dead- 
locked in  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee,  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUL) 
underlined  its  Intention  to 
review  the  current  open 
transfer  policy  before  the  end  of 
the  academic  year,  according  to 
CUL  chairman  Cris  Roosen- 
raad. 

Housing  Committee  chair- 
man Kathleen  Merrigan  '82 
reported  that  College  Council 
guidelines  prevent  the  commit- 
tee from  presenting  an  official 
recommendation  to  the  CUL. 

She  claimed  that  two-thirds  of 
committee  members  support  a 
tightened  transfer  system.  John 
Kowalik  '83,  Pratt  House  Presi- 
dent, pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  support  is  divided  between 
two  proposals,  one  creating 
class  quotas  for  houses  and  one 
requiring  a  Dean's  approval  for 
affiliation  changes. 

One-third  of  the  committee 
supports  the  status  quo,  said 
Merrigan.  Kowalik  explained 
that  these  members,  usually 
Mission  Park  or  Greylock  presi- 
dents, believe  house  affiliation 
should  be  "a  matter  of 
preference." 

College  Council  rules  require 
Housing  Committee  decisions  to 
be  made  by  consensus  of  all 
members  or  by  a  majority  of  ten 
voting  members  — the  five 
Housing  Category  representa- 
tives and  five  members  elected 
by  the  rest  of  the  committee. 

Merrigan  said  the  Committee 
will  submit  an  unofficial  report 
to  the  CUL  In  two  weeks,  In  "the 
spirit  of  a  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion, ' '  with  both  the  majority  and 
minority  viewpoint. 

Kowalik  said  he  expects  the 
CUL  will  "definitely  take  into 
consideration  what  the  students 
think"  about  the  transfer 
policy. 


Twenty-one  percent  of  the 
class  of  '86  hopefuls  received 
acceptance  letters  last  week,  as 
compared  to  23.5  percent  the 
year  before.  The  Admissions 
Office  reviewed  4,426  applica- 
tions this  year. 

The  twenty  one  percent 
acceptance  rate  puts  Williams 
in  an  elite  group  of  schools.  Only 
six  to  ten  schools  admit  less 
than  25  percent  of  their  appli- 
cants, according  to  Admissions 
officials. 

The  number  of  minority 
acceptances  increased  as  did 
the  number  of  students  admit- 
ted from  urban  areas.  Rural 
boarding  schools,  traditionally 
Important  sources  of  Williams 
students,  accounted  for  fewer 
applicants  than  usual. 

Acceptances  of  blacks 
jumped  from  71  to  85  students, 
almost  a  20  percent  increase. 
Blacks  constitute  over  nine  per- 


cent of  those  accepted.  The 
number  of  Asian-Americans 
admitted  remained  virtually 
unchanged  at  117.  The  College 
accepted  71  Hispanics  this  year 
as  opposed  to  58  last  year. 
Women  comprise  44  percent  of 
those  accepted. 

Admissions  officials  see  a 
trend  toward  greater  numbers 
of  urban  students. 

"New  York  City  is  one  of  the 
urban  areas  where  academic 
schools  have  remained  strong," 
remarked  Tim  Napier,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Admissions.  The 
two  high  schools  with  the  high- 
est number  of  students  accepted 
were  New  York  schools  Regis 
and  Stuyvesant,  with  acceptan- 
ces of  16  and  12  respectively. 
The  states  with  the  highest 
representation  In  acceptances 
are.  In  descending  order:  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Califor- 
nia, New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 


The  Admissions  Office  mailed 
657  acceptances  last  Wednes- 
day. Early  Decision  applicants 
and  students  who  deferred  raise 
the  acceptance  total  to  926  for 
next  year's  class. 

Admissions  Director  Phil 
Smith  is  aiming  for  an  incoming 
class  of  497  students.  Last  year 
43  percent  of  the  accepted  stu- 
dents matriculated,  a  surpris- 
ing increase  from  the  40  percent 
matriculation  rate  of  the  pre- 
vious twelve  years.  If  the 
matriculation  rate  drops  back 
to  40  percent,  next  year's  fresh- 
man class  will  number  474 
students. 

Many  of  this  year's  candi- 
dates display  unusual  talents, 
especially  In  the  sciences. 

"People  have  just  done  amaz- 
ing things  In  terms  of  science 
research,"  said  Napier.  Several 
admissions  officers  also  noted 
the  "Incredible  numbers  of 
French  horn  players. 
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Don't  Sell  Us  Short 

"ff  illiams  College  (has  established)  codes  of  conduct  .  .  .  to  foster  .  .  . 
learning  to  honor  tastes  and  beliefs  that  may  differ  fron\  one's  own." 

Student  Handbook 

We  pride  ourselves  in  being  open-minded— hearing  all  sides  of  an 
issue  before  reaching  a  decision.  Yet  a  proposal  before  the  Committee 
on  Undergraduate  Life  would  prohibit  the  Career  Counseling  office  from 
seeking,  providing  for,  or  publicizing  any  organization  that  violates 
the  school's  stated  guidelines  for  student  conduct. 

Restricting  any  freedom  of  information  on  campus  is  clearly 
opposed  to  the  stated  goals  of  the  institution.  The  guidelines  for  student 
conduct  are  intended  to  protect  the  widest  possible  range  of  personal 
behavior  '* without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others."  A  regulation 
ostensibly  set  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  few  students  would  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  others  who  wish  to  learn  about  outside  organizations. 

The  decision  of  whether  one  should  hear  a  representative  is  a  per- 
sonal choice.  If  an  organization  is  intrinsically  bad  and  unworthy  of 
Williams  students,  then  surely  we  should  be  capable  of  making  that 
judgment  on  our  own.  Prohibiting  these  groups  from  campus  robs  us  of 
the  chance  to  listen,  agree  or  disagree. 

Although  the  proposal  does  not  prohibit  representatives  from  the 
entire  campus,  it  presents  obstacles  which  unfairly  handicap  our  access 
to  information. 

The  students  have  earned  the  right  to  make  knowledgeable  deci- 
sions for  themselves. 
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Lawrence  Wikander's 
philosophy  of  life: 

"...  not  being  at  a  certain 
place  at  a  certain  time." 


LETTERS 


The  doors 


To  the  editor: 

Why  is  it  that  the  three  loudest  doors  on 
the  Williams  College  campus  serve  as 
the  main  entrances  to  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  floors  of  the  Sawyer  Library? 

Jeff  Louis  'K5 


Help 


To  the  editor: 

As  a  group  of  concerned  individuals, 
the  members  of  OPEN  LINES  would  like 


to  remind  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
that  the  end  of  the  semester  is  a  period  of 
increased  psychological  stress.  We  hope 
that  this  college  community  will  be 
mindful  of  the  added  pressures  and  be 
responsive  to  them.  Many  resources 
such  as  the  Dean's  office,  the  Chaplain's 
office.  Peer  Health,  and  OPEN  LINES, 
are  available  to  help  alleviate  these 
problems.  Don't  hesitate  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  services;  we  want  to  help. 

Sincerely, 

OPEN  LINES 

William  Joseph  Cotreau  '84 

Diane  Margolin  '83 

Carol  West  '83 
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Hardships  continue 
for  apartheid's  victims 


by  Lola  Bogyo 

Editor's  !\nte:  The  following  article  on 
apartheid  appears  in  the  same  week  that 
South  African  poet  and  scholar  Dennis 
Brutus  visits  the  If  illiams  campus.  In 
honor  of  his  visit  we  reprint  some  of  his 
poetry  within  the  article. 


I  have  recently  resigned  from 
Williams*  Advisory  Committee 
on  Shareholder  Responsibility 
(ACSR).  a  year  and  a  half 
after  gladly  accepting  my  appointment. 
I  perceived  it  then  as  an  opportunity  to 
work  against  racial  discrimination  In 
South  Africa;  I  quit  when  I  became  con- 
vinced that  my  participation  on  that 
committee  was  Ineffective  In  producing 
change  In  South  Africa— or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, at  Williams. 

During  that  year  and  a  half,  I  learned  a 
great  deal  about  South  Africa  and  about 
apartheid.  I  want  to  share  some  of  that 
Information  with  you  and  explain  why  I 
believe  that  fighting  apartheid  Is  my 
responsibility— and  yours. 

Literally,  the  term  "apartheid" 
means  "separateness."  In  practice, 
apartheid  Is  a  system  of  legally  man- 
dated racial  discrimination;  the  law 
expressly  provides  separate  and 
unequal  privileges  for  blacks  and  whites. 
One's  political,  civil,  economic,  and 
social  rights  are  determined  on  the  basis 
of  race.  South  Africa  Is  not  simply 
another  country  In  which  racism  exists; 
It  Is  the  only  country  In  which  racism  Is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic system. 

Non-whites,  who  make  up  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  population,  are  excluded 
entirely  from  participation  In  the  politi- 
cal system  which  governs  them.  Civil  lib- 
erties are  equally  restricted.  The 
government  may  imprison  Indefinitely 
any  person  suspected  of  being  a  danger  to 
state  security  or  public  order.  This  Is 
called  "preventive  detention"  — 
Imprisonment  without  trial  or  determi- 
nation of  guilt.  A  recent  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Commission  on  South  Africa 
notes  that  "a  person  who  stands  In  jeo- 


In  this  country; 

In  this  air; 

Where  these  trees  grow; 

Where  clear  air  flows 
Before,  behind,  above 
And  through  the  throat, 
Flows  a  cool  and  crystal  stream 
To  where  the  milkwhite  domes 
In  an  all-embracing  curve 

In  this  country. 

In  this  air, 

Where  these  trees  grow 

Poised  and  moving 

As  a  flame  intruding 

Projects  through  rings  of  encircling  <lark. 

Where  sweet  air  flows. 

And  the  slim  trees  grow. 

In  this  country 

Festers  hate  in  fetid  wounds 

Infection  floats  on  fluid  air 

Anger  roars  in  the  placid  night 

And  the  dark  is  dri/.2led  with  our  tears. 


pardy  of  losing  his  or  her  freedom  by 
arbitrary  detention  or  other  forms  of 
confinement,  because  he  or  she  has 
spoken  out  against  injustice,  for  exam- 
ple, has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  no 
civil  rights  at  all."  The  Commission 
reports  that  In  South  Africa  '  'anyone  who 
engages  In  activities  frowned  on  by  the 
government  lives  in  constant  danger  of 
losing  his  or  her  personal  freedom." 

Even  peaceful  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment risks  heavy  costs.  Executive 
decree  can  Imprison  Individuals,  close 
down  newspapers,  and  outlaw  organiza- 
tions. Organizing  to  work  for  peaceful 
change  threatens  "law  and  order"  in 
South  Africa,  because  those  laws  and 
that  order  are  founded  on  racial 
discrimination. 

Economic  and  social  rights  are  sim- 
ilarly curtailed.  The  government  has 
relegated  the  African  population  to  so- 
called  "native  homelands"— scattered 
bits  and  pieces  of  rural,  arid  territory  to 
which  most  Africans  have  no  tribal  or 
historical  bond.  In  order  to  support  their 
families,  Africans  must  seek  work  out- 
side of  the  homelands— but  even  travel- 
ling  requires  government  permission. 
Every  African  must  carry  a  passbook 
containing    identification    and   employ- 
ment information;  that  passbook  deter- 
mines where  the  Individual  may  be  and 
where  he  or  she  may  work.  Failure  to 
carry  a  passbook,  looking  for  a  new  job  in 
a  new  place  and  l)eing  anywhere  without 
permission  are  all  crimes  punishable  by 
imprisonment. 

When  business  concerns  need  cheap 
labor,  the  government  grants  permis- 
sion to  work  and  live  outside  the  home- 
lands. But  the  wage-earner's  pass  does 
not  extend  to  his  or  her  family  members, 
who  must  remain  behind.  In  this  way, 
apartheid  rips  families  apart  — 
sometimes  for  months,  sometimes  for 
years.  This  Is  hardly  social  justice. 

If  we  look  at  health,  education,  and 
Income  statistics,  the  Implications  of 
apartheid  become  clear.  The  mortality 
rate  for  black  Infants  Is  ten  times  as  high 
as  that  for  whites.  Malnutrition  among 
blacks  Is  widespread.  For  example,  a 
recent  survey  of  one  of  the  homelands 
estimated  that  52  percent  of  the  two-to- 
three-year-olds  are  malnourished.  In  the 
schools,  ten  times  as  much  is  spent  on 
white  schoolchildren  as  black.  Whites 
earn  ten  times  as  much  per  capita  as 
blacks.  Apartheid  in  South  Africa  does 
indeed  mean  separate  and  unequal. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  apar- 
theid and  its  consequences,  but  I  think 
these  facts  convey  a  general  sense  of  the 
situation.  The  human  suffering  is 
enormous— and  unnecessary.  Apartheid 
benefits  a  very  few  at  the  cost  of  a  great 
marvy. 

Deplore  It  as  you  might,  it  is  often  rela- 
tively easy  to  ignore  racism  when  you 
are  not  directly  involved.  But  to  deplore 
racism  is  not  enough.  To  do  nothing 
about  apartheid  Is  to  allow  the  system— 
and  the  suffering— to  continue.  If  you 
believe  that  there  are  basic  human 
rights  then  you  must  defend  them  for  all 
people  In  all  places. 

I  will  not  presume  to  tell  you  how  you 
should  fight  apartheid.  There  are  many 
possible  routes  and  many  disagreements 
about  which  are  most  effective.  I  quit  the 
ACSR  because  I  disagreed  with  other 
well-intentioned  people  about  what  Willi- 


W  hen  they  deprive  me  of  the  evenings 
how  shall  I  speak  my  inexpressible  grief? 

Think  of  the  night-air,  sweet  with  dew  and  stars 
the  moon  a  molten  ingot's  spilling — splash 
plaqued  on  the  night's  glassed-ocean  floor, 
the  elegance  of  lamp-lit  autumn  oaks 
preening  in  accidental  man-made  grace 
and  this  rat-ceilinged  hovel  on  my  head. 

When  I  am  prisoned  from  my  evenings 
how  shall  I  word  my  inarticulable  woe? 

I  shall  curl  to  the  tight  knot  of  a  shrivelled  worm 

or  angularly  bundled  like  a  mangy  cat 

huddle  against  myself  for  warmth 

or  grub  among  leaf-litter  of  my  autumn  years 

rustling  foregone  endearments  in  my  throat 

and  seeking  easement  in  remembered  tenderness 

but  how  shall  I  mouth  my  unencompassable  woe 
and  how  shall  I  be  consoled? 


ams  as  an  institution  can  and  should  do  to 
fight  apartheid.  I  would  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss my  opinions  with  anyone  who  is 
interested.  My  purpose  here  is  not  to 
present  my  own  opinions,  but  to  urge  you 
to  form  your  own. 

People  all  over  the  country,  in 
churches,  at  universities.  In  social  con- 
cern groups— are  banding  together  to 
fight    apartheid.    The    Williams    Anti- 


Apartheid  Coalition  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  who  want  to  join 
in  the  effort.  I  urge  you  to  learn  more 
from  them  and  from  other  sources,  and 
to  decide  for  yourself  which  actions  seem 
most  effective. 

If  you  find  racism  abhorrent,  help  to 
end  It.  If  you  believe  In  human  rights, 
help  fight  for  them.  If  you  don't  speak 
out,  your  silence  will  speak  for  you. 


For  My  Sons  &  Daughters 

Memory  of  me  will  be  a  process 

of  conscious  and  unconscious  exorcism; 

not  to  condemn  me.  you  will  need 

forgetfulness  of  all  my  derelictions, 

and  kindness  will  be  onl\  yours 

if  you  insist  on  clinging  steadfastly 

to  some  few  small  exaggerated  s>mbols  — 

"This  much  he  cared,"  or  "Thus  he  did" 

and  "If  he  could,  he  would  have  done  much  more." 

This  I  can  understand,  for  my  affection 
enables  me  to  penetrate  the  decades  and  your  minds 
and  now  I  seek  no  mitigation- 
would  even  welcome  some  few  words  of  scorn; 
but  it  might  help  if,  reading  this, 
in  after  adult  bitter  >ears, 

you  are  enabled  then  to  say:  "He  really  cared  then?" 
"Really  cared?"  "Our  fictions  have  some  substance  then!' 

I  will  not  ask  you  then  to  add  what  I  do  now: 
my  loneliness;  m>  failures;  m>  amalgam  wish  to  serve: 
m>  continental  sense  of  sorrow  drove  me  to  work 
and  al  times  1  hoped  to  shape  your  better  world. 


Dennis  Brutus  1978 
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When  the  bombs  start  falling 
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Saturday,  April  24  8:00  p.m. 

featuring  Bowdoin's  "Miscellanea" 

$1  at  the  door 


I   MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 


by  Paul  Sabbah 

"Fasts  and  prayers  for  peace,  bicycle  mara- 
thons, a  'Run  for  your  Life'  race,  teach-ins  and  a 
dance  for  disarmament  will  be  held  in  the  next 
week  as  part  of  a  nationwide  campaign  to  alert 
Americans  to  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war."  So 
writes  The  New  York  Tbnes  of  the  week  of  nuclear 
education  that  the  nation  will  engage  in  this  week. 
Sponsored  by  (Ground  Zero,  a  non-partisan  educa- 
tional project,  the  project  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  political  protest  drives  in  recent 
memory.  The  hope  is  that  people  around  the 
nation  will  increase  their  awareness  as  to  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war,  and  relay  that  message 
to  the  Administration.  Here's  just  a  sample  of 
events  planned  for  the  days  ahead: 

—A  'Run  for  your  Life'  race  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  from  the  center  of  town  to  the  airport,  pass- 
ing signs  along  the  way  which  will  depict  concen  - 
trie  circles  of  destruction  from  a  nuclear 
explosion.  As  a  Ground  Zero  spokesman  said, 
"not  even  the  swiftest  of  foot  would  get  very  far 
when  the  bombs  start  falling." 

—Classes  at  Luther  College  in  Iowa  are  to  be 
suspended  on  Thursday  and  replaced  by  semin- 
ars and  lectures  on  nuclear  issues. 

—Students  and  faculty  at  Stanford  will  meet  for 
a  "Dance  for  Disarmament,"  and  residents  of 
Santa  Clara,  California  will  be  given  a  tour  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  plant  there. 

The  essence  of  this  week  is  an  emphasis  on 
education  and  not  direct  political  action,  and  that 
is  how  it  should  be.  Here  on  campus,  we  too  should 
take  note  of  the  events  that  are  taking  place 
around  the  country,  and  in  Williamstown.  But  we 
should  view  them  in  the  educational  sense  for 
which  they  are  being  offered.  Rather  than  choose 
to  ignore  or  boycott  the  proceedings  of  the  week 
on  the  grounds  that  you  support  a  hard-line,  pro- 
defense  build-up   stance,  or  are  just  opposed  to 


any  form  of  pacifism,  you  should,  in  the  spirit  of 
open-mindedness  and  a  desire  to  learn,  listen  in. 
Certainly,  the  details  surrounding  the  possible 
incidence  of  nuclear  war  are  in  question:  the 
results,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  less  debatable. 
The  destruction  possible  from  even  a  "limited" 
encounter,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  would  be  dev- 
astating in  scope. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  is  also  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  nuclear  freeze  proposal  pushed  by 
various  members  of  Congress  and  under  discus- 
sion here  Thursday  night  at  the  disarmanent 
panel  has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Ground  Zero  movement,  or  various  other  mil- 
itary and  arms  control  specialists. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  stand  of  these  people 
is  clear:  U.S.  chances  for  averting  a  nuclear  war 
depend  just  as  much  on  improving  and  stabilizing 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  they  do  on  arms 
control  or  disarmament.  We  cannot  assume  that 
just  because  we  reduce  the  numbers  of  our 
nuclear  arsenals  we  won't  use  what  is  remaining. 

.  .  .  the  days  ahead  may 
see  one  of  the  largest 
political  protest  drives  in 
recent  memory  .  .  . 


Throughout  the  week,  therefore,  our  growing 
awareness  of  nuclear  issues  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  growing  awareness  that  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  are  not  such  that  we  can  initiate  arms 
talks  or  peace  talks  that  will  bring  viable  results. 
The  message  to  President  Reagan  should  there- 
fore be  two-fold:  We  will  not  tolerate  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  that  a  nuclear  exchange 
will  surely  bring,  and  we  must  improve  our  rela- 
tions and  prospects  for  peace  through  negotia- 
tion, and  not  rhetoric. 


Your  Williams  College  CHAIRS 


will  confoiin  with  any   trc7\d 


Order  from 
WILLIAMS  CO-OP,   25  Spring  St..  Williamstown,  Mass. 


Williams  Rocker-  S125.00 


Williams  Arm  Chair  with  Cherry  Arms  -  $150.00 


Whether  your  home,  office,  or  studio  follows  the  so-called  conventional  or  modern  trend,  these  beautiful  chairs  will  lend 
themselves  in  perfect  harmony.  For  these  chairs,  which  come  in  block,  with  gold  trim,  have  a  proper  place  in  the  conventional  or 
modern  setting. 

You  have  always  admired  these  chairs  for  their  beauty  in  design  and  comfort  .  ,  .  and  now  .  .  .  you  may  own  one  with 
that  added     Personal  Touch"  .  .  .        The  College  Seal  has  been  attractively  screened,  in  gold,  to  the  front  of  these  chairs. 

<  liuirx  ><hi|»|>(-4i    K.O.It.   Wiliiu  riislou  ii 
Kr«'i^hl    iiia>    Ix'   l*r«-|»ui<l 

Williams  Co-op 


CLASSIFIEDS 


PARCEL  SERVICE.  118  Water 
St.,  10  am  -  2  pm,  Monday- 
Friday.  Phone  458-8157. 

RESUME  POINTS!  Seniors  with 
jobs  seek  to  sell  various  resume 
points.  Dean's  List,  committee 
work,  etc.  All  points  must  go! 
S.U.  2448  or  2497. 

Correction  from  last  week's 
issue:  1973  Chevy  Wagon  for 
sale.  $450  negotiable.  Call  AJ 
X2622. 


WINE  SPECIAL 

Beaujolis 

Villages 
750  ml.  $5.99 

BEER  SPECIAL 

Wurtzburger 
$3.15/6-pk 
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Features 


From  the 
Director's  Chair 

Hil's  rn)tr:  prinr  to  its  fH'rformanrc,  for 
The  Record,  last  Sntunfay  nifiht,  Matt 
Shapint  intfrviewi'd  Honniv  "Sadvll. 
director  of  Quintet  in  Twenty-Four." 


Record:  Let's  talk  about  beginnings. 
When  you  first  read  the  play  what 
did  you  think  to  yourself? 
Bonnie  Nadell:  I  thought  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  do  theatrically.  It  is  a 
very  intellectual  play  and  the 
audience  would  have  to  work  very 
hard  at  listening  to  it.  You  have  to 
give  the  audience  clues  In  a  play  like 
this  which  switches  between  numer- 
ous types  and  characters.  You  let 
them  know  that  something  is  happen- 
ing through  visual  means  because 
there  is  only  So  much  they  can  listen 
to. 

R:  Is  it  possible  to  communicate  to  an 
audience  the  complexity  of  form  that 
one  realizes  in  reading  the  play? 

B.N.:  No,  no  it's  not. 
R:  How  much  of  the  play  do  you  want 
to  be  evident?  Is  it  essential  that  all 
24-odd  characters  and  the  three  style 
sub-divisions  come  across? 

B.N.:  The  play  is  designed  to  make 
the  audience  uncomfortable.  It  is  not 
something  they-Il  go  to  and  simply  be 
entertained  and  say,  "Hey,  that  was 
fun."  It  is  something  to  make  people 
think  and  question.  There  is  some- 
thing called  the  "fourth  wall"  which 
reaches  from  the  edge  of  the  stage  to 
the  audience.  What  we're  trying  to  do 
is  break  down  the  "fourth  wall", 
assaulting  the  audience  and  saying 
"Think  about  yourself  and  what 
you're  doing  here." 
R.:  The  play  is  very  self-conscious 
about  role-playing.  Often  the  reality 
of  the  situation  is  obscured  to  the  point 
where  the  audience  does  not  know 
what  to  believe.  They  might  perceive 
the  play  as  a  series  of  elaborate 
exercises. 

B.N.:  That's  an  element  of  the  play. 

The  play  is  self-consciously  theatri- 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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Hay  Fever  .  .  . 


Williams  is  looking  forward  to  the  spring  Hay  Fever  season, 
featuring  Williamstheatre's  production  of  Noel  Coward's  social 
comedy.  Hay  Fever  will  be  performed  at  the  AMT  during  Parents'  and 
Spring  Carnival  Weekends. 


In 

Other 
Ivory 
Towers 

Haverford  College 

AHaverford  student 
was  suspended  this 
month  after  attack- 
ing a  fellow  student 
with  a  knife  at  a  party,  accord- 
ing to  the  Haverford-Bryn 
Mawr  News. 

The  student,  whose  name  was 
not  released,  was  attending  a 
cast  party  for  the  play  No  Exit 
on  April  3.  Several  non-cast 
members  entered  the  party  and 
served  themselves  drinks.  The 
student  grabbed  one  of  the 
intruding  students  from  behind. 
A  "scuffle"  ensued,  and  the 
intruder  was  injured.  "The 
assault  was  made  "in  earnest 
with  a  deadly  weapon,"  and 
resulted  in  "superficial  damage 
to  the  neck,"  said  Dean  David 
Potter. 

"The  cause  was  probably 
drunkenness,"  said  Honor 
Council  head  Matt  Bernstein, 
who  heard  the  case.  "The 
attacker  has  a  history  of  violent 
tendencies  and  may  need  pro- 
fessional help." 

Security  Director  DenzelTur- 
ton  commented,  "The  student 
carries  (the  knife)  at  most 
times."  He  described  it  as  "a 
dagger  In  a  sheath  that  he  car- 
ries on  his  belt." 

The  victim  decided  not  to 
press  criminal  charges.  Dean 
Potter  suspended  the  assailant. 
He  will  be  considered  for  possi- 
ble readmlssion  in  September. 
"I  believe  that  we  came  very 
close  to  a  major  tragedy,"  said 
Potter. 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Williams  takes  United  Nations  by  storm 


by  Laura  Seligsohn 

After  a  false  start,  a  blown  en- 
gine, and  a  four-car  fender 
bender  in  the  middle  of  the 
blizzard,  the  last  contingent 
of  the  twelve-member  Williams  delega- 
tion to  the  National  Model  United 
Nations  Convention  arrived  at  Manhat- 
tan's plush  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel  near 
supper  time  on  April  7,  about  a  day  late. 

With  nearly  130  colleges  representing 
some   143    nations   and    the   PLO   and 


SWAPO,  Williams'  Somali  and  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchean  delegations  were 
hardly  missed.  The  seven  Williams  stu- 
dents who  had  been  in  New  York  the  day 
before  to  attend  committee  meetings 
were  able  to  fill  in  the  newcomers,  there- 
by readying  the  plunge  into  four  days  of 
debate,  caucusing,  resolution-drawing, 
and  merry-making. 

Grand  Jihad  planned 

The  United  Nations  simulation  was 
authentically  structured.  Delegates 
were  divided  into  committees  including 


the  UN  Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultu- 
ral Committee  which  grappled  with 
human  rights  violations  in  Namibia, 
South  Africa,  and  Democratic  Kampu- 
chea; the  Commission  on  Human  Settle- 
ments, which  discussed  "new  and 
renewable  energy  sources"  in  Less  Deve- 
loped Countries,  and  the  Islamic  League 
whose  enthusiastic  members  got  some- 
what carried  away  in  planning  a  grand 
jihad  to  retake  Jerusalem. 

Committees  were  headed  by  chairmen 
and  secretaries  who  maintained  order 
(most  of  the  time)  and  assured  consis- 


tency with  general  UN  policies  and  the 
policies  of  the  different  committees. 
Debate,  voting  and  caucusing  were  con- 
ducted according  to  parliamentary 
procedure,  the  formality  of  which 
resulted  in  substantial  chunks  of  time 
spent  bickering  (diplomatically,  of 
course)  over  single-word  objections  to 
committee  resolutions.  Some  delegates 
were  better  researched  than  others,  a 
condition  which  proved  embarrassing 
for  those  whose  formulations  of  their 
country's  policies  were  blown  away  by 
members  of  other  delegations .  Overall 
though,  most  delegates  came  reason- 
ably well-prepared,  and  the  conference 
ran  smoothly  and  swiftly. 

Hangover  harmony 

Parties  and  bar-hopping  often  lasted  to 
the  wee  hours,  rendering  even  the  chair- 
man of  9:00  a.m.  committee  sessions 
alternately  authoritarian  and  punchy. 
Most  of  the  delegates  shared  this  condi- 
tion, though,  so  the  effects  of  after- 
committee  activity  generated  the  sort  of 
unity  that  often  lasted  to  the  wee  hours, 
unity  that  often  follows  from  shared 
misfortune. 

The  conference  culminated  on  Satur- 
day, April  10th,  with  committee  and  ple- 
nary sessions  at  the  United  Nations 
Building.  Delegates  sat  In  the  seats  of 
their  real-life  counterparts  to  consider 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  committees 
for  adoption  by  the  conference  as  a 
whole. 

Most  of  our  delegation  did  not  remain 
for  the  Delegates  Ball  that  night.  We 
arrived  back  in  Williamstown  around 
two  in  the  morning,  which  felt  strange 
after  the  Intensity  of  struggling  with 
international  crises  and  the  bluntness  of 
the  city.  It  was  very  quiet. 
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Association  of  American  Publishers 
Study  Guides  now  available  . . . 
20C  each/5  for  $1.00 
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SPRING  BEER  SPECIALS 


Molsons  Golden  Ale 
Tuborg  Gold  12  oz.  NR 
Schlitz     12  oz.  cans 


still  $11. gg/case 
$7.gg/case 
$8.7g/case 


Carlings,  Reingold,  Schmitt's  and  Utica  Club 
16  oz.  returnables  $7.49/case  plus  $1.50  deposit 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

FR0M11:)IAM 
SUN.  FROM  4  PM 
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home  style  Mexican  cooking 

all  legal  beverages 

nightly  entertainment 
MOISDA  Y  AISD  TUESDA  Y 

25^  DRAFT  BEER 

LUNCHEON 
SPECIALS 


850  Slate  Road.  664-4757 
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Authentic 

Black  lacquer 

with  gold  trim, 

natural  wood  arms 

with  the 

Williams  College  Seal. 


Rocker  ng.  $ns 
Chair  9155 


Order  NOW  for  delivery  by  Graduation 

[20%  deposit  with  ail  orders] 

House  of  Walsh  Student  Account 

VISA— MC— AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

44  Spring  St.         Williamstown,  Ma.  458-5010 
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FOR 
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BOTH  MEN  ^ND  WOMEN  ENCOURAGED 
TO  APPLY  TO  SU  2203 

QUESTIONS  J  DAYTON,  TCA5EY 


"Quintet"  buried  and  confusing 


wCiWM^ 


by  Scott  Corngold 

Eric  Scheye's  play  Quintt>t  in  24,  presented  by 
Cap  and  Bells  last  weekend,  is  not  very  fair  to  its 
audience.  Besides  being  hostile  to  us  for  attending 
the  show,  saying  that  "going  to  the  theatre  for  you 
has  become  an  obscenity,"  it  also  left  many  of  us 
thoroughly  confused  without  even  knowing  why. 
The  production  was  not  poorly  mounted,  and  I 
would  not  call  the  play  badly  written,  for  a  novice. 
Therefore.  I  assume  that  the  ambiguity  that  runs 
from  beginning  to  end  was  intended,  although  the 
point  of  it,  if  there  is  one,  is  too  deeply  buried  in 
the  mire. 

Let's  start  off  with  what  we  know  about  the 
play.  The  program  notes  tell  us  that  it  "takes 
place  in  a  psychiatric  halfway  house.  The  resi- 
dents are  performing  exercises  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  function  when  they  are  released."  There 
are  enough  references  to  the  performing  of  "exer- 
cises" in  the  play  to  have  us  assume  that  the 
program  is  telling  the  truth.  There  are  five  cast 
members    listed    in    the    program,    and.    sure 
enough,  five  actors  are  onstage.  Now  we  know 
why  there  is  a  "quintet"  in  the  title.  But  what 
about   the  "24?"— is   that   supposed  to  be  the 
number  of  "exercises"  performed?  It's  hard  to 
say,  since  we  are  often  unsure  about  what  an 
"exercise"  is  and  what  it  is  not.  So  we  lose  count. 
I  am  told  by  someone  involved  with  the  produc- 
tion that  within  the  play  there  are  bits  of  twenty- 
four  other  plays— works  of  Beckett,  Chekhov, 
Genet,  and  so  on.  While  one  might  recognize  a  few 
Shakespeare  lines  here  and  there,  and  elsewhere 
some  Beckett-like  word  play,  it  is  unfair  to  expect 
the  audience  to  catch  this  intent  on  its  own. 

The  audience  is  often  unsure  during  the  play 
about  when  exactly  the  patients  are  performing 
their  "therapeutic"  exercises— is  it  whenever 
they  are  onstage?  Even  when  they  are  talking 
about  the  exercises?  Or  is  it  just  sometimes 
onstage?  At  points,  the  uncertainty  is  clearly 
intended  by  Scheye.  There  is  one  point,  for  exam- 
ple, when  a  patient  asks,  "Were  we  playing  the 
game  right?"  Another  replies,  "I  didn't  know  we 
were  playing."  We  don't  know  either. 

Scheye  has  placed  an  impossible  burden  on  his 
actors.  Oftentimes  the  only  clue  the  audience  is 
supposed  to  have  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given 
scene  is  an  "exercise"  is  the  untrained  playacting 
of  the  patients.  However,  by  the  very  nature  of  a 
college  production,  the  actors  often  simply  can- 
not convey  that  perspective.  In  non-professional 


theatre,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  audience  to  be  able  to 
tell  whether  a  false  accent  or  exaggerated  ges- 
ture is  intended,  or  whether  it  is  merely  due  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  actor.  This  difficulty  is  mag- 
nified by  the  play,  which  constantly  switches  too 
quickly  and  unclearly  from  playacting  to 
"reality." 

Actually,  one  can  find  little  fault  with  the  actors 
in  this  production.  Each  of  the  five  actors  plays 
several  "roles"  in  the  course  of  the  exercises,  and 
all  were  performed  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
Sally  Nicholson,  Shawn  Lovley.  and  John  Denaro 
are  especially  to  be  congratulated  for  handling  an 
enormously  difficult,  explicitly  sexual  "exer- 
cise" so  well.  Diego  Arciniegas  and  Margie  Duf- 
field  were  also  very  fine. 

Bonnie  Nadell  did  a  generally  accomplished  job 
of  directing.  Her  staging  of  a  long  sadomasochis- 
tic  sexual   exercise   was   especially   effective. 

Still,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  there  were  sev- 
eral points  where  she  might  have  been  able  to 
make  the  play's  proceedings  a  little  less  vague. 
Too  often,  the  ambiguity  went  past  the  point  of 
being  intriguing,  becoming  simply  frustrating. 

The  play  also  had  its  moments  of  going  beyond 
frustrating  to  being  plain  annoying.  There  is  a  lot 
of  jumbled  talk  in  it  about  the  theatre's  inaccu- 
rate mirroring  of  life,  visualized  by  four  large 
crackled  aluminum  mirrors  on  the  set.  Early  in 
the  play,  one  character  says,  "I  never  think  of  the 
theatre  as  being  real,"  and  we  can  almost  hear 
the  author  unsubtly  winking  at  us.  It  gets  worse 
later  on  when  one  of  the  patients  (the  task  is 
assigned  to  poor  Margie  Duffield)  looks  out  at  the 
audience,  and,  accusing  us  of  being  voyeurs,  yells 
"Why  are  you  paying  to  watch,  when  you  can  do 
so  much  better  without  paying  and  trying  . . .  It's 
pornography! "  The  author  may  think  he's  being 
clever  and  self-revealing,  but  if  that  statement  is 
sincere,  then  it  seems  to  invalidate  his  play.  The 
whole  bit  comes  off  as  being  pretentious. 

Even  with  the  frustration  and  pretension,  the 
play  is  not  without  its  signs  of  genuine  talent  in  2 
beginning  playwright.  The  premise  is  ambitious 
and  intriguing,  and  the  dialogue  is  pieced 
together  well.  Several  of  the  role-playing  exer- 
cises are  nicely  handled.  Scheye's  biggest  prob- 
lem is  his  excessive  admiration  of  ambiguity  for 
its  own  sake.  In  Quintet  in  24,  one  of  his  character 
says,  "A  good  question  must  have  no  answer," 
Maybe,  but  Is  that  necessarily  true  of  a  good 
play? 


Other  Ivory  Towers 


Continued  from  Page  5 
Lafayette  College 

A  four-by-eight  foot  postcard 
was  on  display  at  Lafayette  last 
month  to  protest  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  card, 
addressed  to  Dan  Rather,  Bill 
Moyers,  and  (Executive  Pro- 
ducer) Don  Hewitt  of  CBS  News 
by  the  "Committee  to  Inform 
CBS  60  Minutes,"  was  meant  to 


inform  "60  Minutes"  of  prob- 
lems the  committee  thinks  are 
inherent  in  the  structure  of  the 
Fed,  said  The  Lafayette. 

The  committee  was  formed  in 
October  by  Robert  Kilbanks  '74, 
and  now  has  about  20  student 
members.  They  feel  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  high  interest  rates  and  is 
too  independent  of  Congress  and 
the  President. 


Television  is  the  best  way  to 
inform  people  of  the  issue,  Kil- 
banks feels,  with  60  Minutes  in 
particular  being  very  effective 
at  prompting  action. 

North  Adams  State 

Tuition  increases  hit  all  Mas- 
sachusetts state  colleges  last 
month.  Tuitions  will  rise  17  per- 
cent, lifting  North  Adams'  bill 
$120-to  $845  for  the  year, 
according  to  The  Beacon. 


PAPPA  CHARLIE'S  DELI 

185  Spring  Street 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  &  W  Rootbeer  is  now  available 
on  draft.  Made  fresh  on  the  premises.  Also 
available  in  takeout  containers. 

Ot.  —  850 

1/2  gallon  —  $1.75 

gallon  —  $2.95 
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Director's  Chair 

Continued  from  Page  5 
cal.  There  are  times  when  the  actors  slip  into 
"real"  roles  and  then  draw  back  and  say,  "See, 
we  were  only  playing".  Which  is  what  all  the  off- 
stage conversations  are  about. 
R.:  How  irritating  or  provocative  is  the  theme  of 


Bonnie  Nadell   '82,   director   of   the   "very    despairing' 
QUINTET  IN  TWENTY-FOUR.   "It  goes  beyond  all  the 
rules  of  plot,  character,  and  dramatic  development. " 

(Farley) 


role-playlng?  Will  the  audience  be  taken  by  it,  or 
will  they  squirm  or  even  smirk? 

B.N.  I  don't  think  they'll  squirm  ...  a  lot  of  it  is 
very  funny  and  designed  to  amuse.  But  the  end 
will  definitely  strike  home.  The  play  works  cycli- 
cally. You  go  through  three  parts  and  come  back 
to  the  same  point.  The  audience  will  be  aware  of 
this  at  the  end  but  not  somewhere  in  the  middle. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  direction  of  the 
play. 

R.:  Is  there  no  room  for  tragedy? 

B.N.:  Oh,  the  play  Is  very  despairing,  but  you 
don't  understand  the  characters  well  enough  to 
have  genuine  sympathy  when  each  actor  has  five 
parts.  Some  are  so  brief  you  barely  notice  them.  I 
think  some  people  will  be  tempted  to  say  this  is  a 
lot  of  words  strung  together. 

R.:  How  Important  was  It  to  delineate  the  24-odd 
characters?  Are  the  actual  voices  more  Impor- 
tant In  themselves  than  a  voice  attached  to  a 
character? 

B.N.:  I  want  people  to  walk  away  asking  what 
level  of  reality  they  were  on.  "Was  I  on  stage  or 
was  I  watching?"  Genet  is  known  for  saying  to  the 
audience,  "Look,  you're  here,  what  are  you  doing 
here?  why  are  you  watching  us?"  This  Is  a  frontal 
assault  on  the  audience.  What  the  actors  are 
doing  Is  working  on  four  levels:  the  characters 
they  are  playing,  the  Inmates  and  two  other  lev- 
els. The  other  part  of  the  play  is  power  and  how 
these  characters  manage  to  use  power  through 
their  bodies  and  voices.  There  are  no  good  or  evil 
characters,  but  there  are  those  who  are  strong  or 
weak.  These  people  are  acting  In  a  vacuum  world. 
It  Is  a  world  In  which  you  can  feel  for  a  spilt  second 
and  then  It  goes.  It  Is  something  that  anyone  can 
understand. 


TW6    CUP    SWOP     AND  YOU 
A  TEAM  THAT  WORKS  WELL  TOGETHER! 

We  just  want  you  to  know  that  your  continued  patronage  and 
kind  words  are  appreciated.  We  feel  you,  the  students  of  Williams 
College,  are  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  big  success.  That  is  why  we 
have  always  had  a  discount  for  students.  From  now  til  May  1 5th  we 
would  like  to  offer  an  additional  $2.00.  It's  a  way  for  us  to  say  thank 
you  to  all  of  you  who  have  visited  us  before,  and  a  great  opportunity 
for  those  whom  we  never  met.  This  offer  is  good  only  if  you  bring 
this  advertisement  with  you. 

As  always,  we  are  eager  to  please  and  accommodate  you  with 
our  excellence. 


y^<^<^Vj.<»*^-'^*^>'v'^*^*^*j.*^*>*..*-.*-.**-'***-'***<*^*''***-'*''**'<-''*^ 


pf^!*^^^*'*^^^^^'^^''^''*'^''*^^*'**^*^*'^*^*^^*^***^*-*  (Ill'   \M)  ^\M    •*.^VV^*>V#-'^*i#>"'^*i*VVVV'*aVVVVV''*V"V"VVVVVVV'V 
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Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday,  April  21 

Bud  Light  Night 

Prizes 

9  -  close 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


>} 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m. 

Best  Deli  in  town!  S 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselli 

OPTOMETRISTS 

specializing  in  contact  lenses  and 
students'  visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020  —  663-5845 


COUNSELORS 

Top  Boy's  Camp,  Berkshire  Mts.,  Mass.,  seeks  men  over 
20  years  who  relate  to  youngsters.  Openings  in 
Archery,  Arts  &  Crafts,  Baseball,  Basketball,  Karate, 
Lacrosse,  Tennis,  Swimming  (W.S.I.).  Sailing, 
Windsurfing,  Waterskiing,  Pianist.  Also  typist  for  office. 
Good  salary,  plus  room,  board  and  laundry. 
WRITE:  Camp  Lenox 

270-14R  Grand  Central  Parkway 

Floral  Park,  New  York  11005 
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TONITE 

FINAL  SENIOR  NITE  OF 

THE  YEAR! 

discounts  to  all  card  carrying 
members  of  the  Class  of  1982 

WEDNESDAY 

Geoff  Bartley 

blues,  folk  guitarist  will  perform 

(sponsored  by  Williams  Coffeehouse) 

NO  HAPPY  HOUR  THIS  FRIDAY. 


WILDlilRMi:^ 
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In    the    rugged    mountains   of    Wyoming    and    Washington, 
NOLS  is  teaching  the  essential  skills  of  backcountry  living. 


On  the  Alaskan  arctic  tundra 
and  the  grasslands  of  Kenya, 
fc.ast  Africa,  NOLS  students 
are  learning  the  challenges 
of  enjoying  and  preserving 
the  wild  lands  of  the  earth. 

For  seventeen  vears  THE 
NATIONAL  OUTDOOR 
LEADERSHIP  SCHOOL  has 
trained  wilderness  leaders 
for  most  of  the  major  out- 
door programs  in  this 
country.  Today,  this  unique 
non-profit  educational  center 
offers  over  30  different 
backcountry  courses  which 
range  in  length  from  2 
weeks  to  3'l'   months. 

If  vou  want  to  LEARN 
WILDERNESS  this  summer 
send  for  vour  free  copy  of 
the  1982  NOLS  catalogue 
of  courses. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT 
AVAILABLE 


Write: 


f\ 


NOLS 

P.O.  Box  AA  Dept.  T82 
LANDER.  WYO  82520 
or  call  (307)   332-6973 
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YOU'VE  STILL  GOT  TIME  TO. . . 


COULD  YOUR  CAMPUS  GROUP  USE  A  QUICK  $500-$1,000? 
YOU'VE  GOTTHETIME...WE'VE  GOT  THE  PLAN! 


Miller  Brewing  Company  and  our  local  distributor  are 
conducting  an  exciting  six  week  contest  on  your  campus. 
Your  organization  could  qualify  for  one  of  the  three 
$1,000.00  or  three  $500.00  cash  awards.  Winners  will 


be  determined  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  So 
remember,  make  your  next  pick  up  a  Miller  High  Life, 
Lite  or  Lowenbrau  Quality  pays  off  in  many  ways"  Con- 
tact your  local  Miller  Campus  Rep  for  more  details 


MID-POINT  STANDINGS 

Six  Top  Groups 


Dennett  House 

Fitch-Currier 

The  Recycling  Club 


Men's  Rugby 
Women's  Rugby 
Dodd  House 


1981  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee  Wl 
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Continuing  as  the  winning- 
est  team  on  campus  despite 
their  first  ioss,  the  men's  var- 
sity tennis  team  beat  Tufts  5-4 
on  Saturday.  Earlier  in  the 
week,  the  netmen  fell  for  the 
first  time  all  season  in  a  5-4 
battle  with  Colgate.  The 
teams'  record  now  stands  at 
5-1. 

The  split  week  was  not 
overly  discouraging  for  the 
Ephmen,  as  Tufts  and  Colgate 
were  expected  to  be  their  most 
challenging  opponents  all 
year.  The  loss  to  the  Ephmen 
was  Tufts'  first  of  the  year. 

Williams'  singles  victory 
came  from  Greg  Zaff  '84, 
Marc  Sopher  '83,  Donnie  Myk- 
rantz  '82  and  Kelton  Burband 
'83  at  the  number  one,  two,  five 
and  six  positions,  respective- 
ly. 


Following  losses  in  the  first 
and  second  doubles  matches, 
the  Ephmen  clinched  the  vic- 
tory when  Mykrantz  and  Jeff 
Harmen  '82  came  from  behind 
6-7,  6-1,  6-1  to  win.  The  triumph 
was  especially  pleasing  for 
Williams  as  it  avenged  a  tough 
loss  for  the  Ephmen  last  year. 

The  Colgate  match  on 
Thursday  was  equally  close, 
but  tipped  in  the  Red  Raiders' 
favor.  Playing  at  number  two, 
senior  Chuck  Warshaver  had  a 
match  point  for  Williams,  but 
was  nipped  by  his  Colgate  foe. 

Mykrantz  won  at  number 
five  and  Craig  Hammond  '85 
took  the  number  six  match. 

The  Purple  and  Gold  wound 
up  the  day  by  taking  the 
number  two  and  three  doubles 
matches,  but  fell  short  by  a  5-4 
match  tally. 


Netmen  ace  another    Men  sink  in  Little  Three 


Lax  thumps  Smith 

Playing  under  first-year  coach  Karen  Weaver,  the  women's 
lacrosse  team  split  its  first  two  games  last  week.  The  Ephwomen 
jumped  all  over  Smith  by  a  10-3  score  Saturday  after  being  dropped 
9-6  by  Division  I  Springfield  Thursday. 

Many  players  contributed  to  the  scoring  barrage  against  Smith, 
led  by  Alison  Earle  '84  with  three  tallies.  Eileen  Conley  '82  chipped 
in  two  goals  and  senior  co-captains  Nancy  Geismar  and  Beth  Con- 
nolly each  added  one.  The  other  three  scorers  were  Martha  Mealy 
'82,  Jenny  O'Brien  '83  and  Alison  Fuller  '85  with  one  apiece. 

Coach  Weaver  commented  on  the  team's  offense.  "We  exhibited 
a  very  balanced  attack.  Everybody  contributed  to  the  win  which 
shows  the  tremendous  depth  that  we  have,"  she  said. 

The  Ephwomen's  season  opener  at  Springfield  was  played  under 
the  lights  on  astro-turf.  Williams  couldn't  overcome  the  unusual 
conditions,  the  bigger  school  and  opening-game  jitters.  O'Brien 
was  the  only  player  to  manage  two  goals  for  the  Purple  and  Gold. 

Weaver  was  not  discouraged,  saying:  "Even  in  the  losing  effort 
to  Springfield,  we  played  very  well." 

Beth  Flynn  '83  did  the  netminding  for  the  Ephwomen  in  both 

games.  She  rejected  ten  shots  against  Springfield  and  13  versus 
Smith. 


In  a  season  of  frustrations,  the 
men's  varsity  crew  lost  both  the 
heavyweight  and  lightweight 
races  of  the  Little  Three  compe- 
tition on  Saturday. 

The  races  were  moved  from 
Williams'  home  Lake  Onota  to 
Amherst  because  Onota  is  still 
frozen. 

The  Lightweights,  stroked  by 
senior  George  Baumgarten,  lost 
their  second  photo-finish  race  in 
two  weeks.  Wesleyan  sprinted 
past  the  Ephmen  In  the  last  .500 
meters  of  the  2000  meter  race,  to 
win  by  .8  seconds.  Amherst 
placed  a  distant  third. 

The  loss  was  particularly 
frustrating  because  of  its  sim- 
ilarity to  last  week's  loss  to  WPI 
in  Worcester  in  which  a  last- 
second  sprint  gave  WPI  a  1.6 
second  margin  of  victory. 

The  heavyweight  boat,  des- 
pite much  improvement,  fell  to 
bot^  Little  Three  foes.  Handi- 
capped by  great  inexperience, 
the  Ephmen  are  below  their 
usual  level  of  excellence. 

Amherst  surprised  everyone, 
including  their  coach,  by  sprint- 
ing past  Wesleyan  at  the  finish 
to  garner  the  prestigious  Sarat- 
oga Oar  trophy.  It  was  the  Lord 
Jeffs'  first  Little  Three  Heavy- 
weight title  since  1975.  Williams 
had  won  it  three  of  the  last  four 
years. 

The  surly  weather  forced  the 
Ephmen  off  the  water  for  the 
week  preceding  the  WPI  race 
and  still  has  them  off  their  home 
lake.  The  team  has  been  making 
a  50  minute  ride  each  way  to 
practice  on  the  Hudson  River  in 
Stillwater,  NY. 

Freshmen  unstoppable 

The  freshmen  overcame  all 


this  adversity  to  triumph  in  the  by  18.  The  "R"  race  was  consid- 

Little  Three  races.  The  fresh-  erably   closer,    with   Williams 

men  "A"  boat  topped  the  Cardi-  winning  by  a  slim  one-second 

nals  by  ten  seconds  and  the  Jeffs  margin   over   Wesleyan. 


WORK  IN  YOUR  FIELD, 
LEARN  HEBREW  &  TOUR  ISRAEL 

Programs  for  Six  Months  and  One  Year 
(Internships,  Community  Work  And  More) 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 

SHERUT  LA'AM 


American  Zionist  Youth  Foundation 

515  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Telephone  (212)  751-6070 


THESE  COURSES  DESERVE 
MORE  THAN  A  SECOND  THOUGHT 


AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

LATIN  AMERICA 

JEWISH  STUDIES 

Art  286 

Afrtcan  Art 

Anthropology  216 

Peoples  of  Latin  America 

Art  318 

Environmental  Planning  &  Design 

Political  Science  249S 

Latin  American  Politics 

Religion  201 

The  Jewish  Bible/Old  Testament 

Economics  216 
Economics  217S 

Urtjan  and  Regional  Economics 
Environment   Enetgy  and  Resources 

Spanish  103-104 
Spanish  105-106 

Intermediate  Spanish 

Advanced  composition  A  conversation 

Religion  202                    Christian  Tradition 

(Same  as  History  of  Ideas  102) 
(Hebrew  ottered  it  tutors  and  taoes  arc  available) 

English  220 

Introduction  to  AIro- American  wrilir>g 

Spanish  112 

Latin  American  Civilization 

English  355 

BlacH  writing  m  the  IflWs 

(same  as  Atro-American  studies  401) 

Spanish  203 

conducted  in  Spanish 

Waior  American  Authors    1880  to  the 

Present  conducted  m  Spanish 

History  108 

Europe  and  the  Non-Western  World 
Industrialization  and  Social  char>ge 

Spanish  402 

Studies  in  Modern  Latin  American 

Literature 

History  219 

African  History  Cultural  change  in  the 
Pre-Colon.al  Era 

WOMEN^  STUDIES 

Anthropology  22? 

The  Anthropology  of  Sex  Roles 

History  220 

African  History  The  Colonial  Period 

Art  451 

The  Image  of  Women  Men  and  Man  in 

History  261 

and  Independerice 

Afro-American  History  thru  Civil  War 

MIDDLE  EAST 

An  478 

Baroque  Art 

Picasso.  Gertrude  Stein  and  Company 

History  262 

Afra-Arr>er>can  History 

Art/ Classics  322 

The  Ancient  Near  East 

Ecorxxnics  203S 

Women   The  Family  and  Economic  Life 

Reconstruction  to  Present 

Political  Science  347 

Domestic  Politics  of  t»>e  Middle  East 

English  ;>oe 

American  Literature  from  tfie  Civil  War 

History  331 

Southern  Africa  Race  class  and 
ethnicity  in  the  Modem  World 

Religion  217 

Islam 

English  335 

to  World  War  1 

Tfie  Realistic  Tradition  in  the  Nineteenth 

Philosophy  215 

Philosophy  o*  Lam 

Century  Novel 

Political  Science 

317 

E'ivironrT»ental  Law 

English  354 

Contemporary  American  Poetry 

Political  Science 

318 

Civil  Liberties  m  the  United  Slates 

English  375 

Psyctioanalytic  and  Myth  Criticism 

Psychology  351 

Race  Relations 

History  3038 

American  Latmr  History 

Religion  230 

Marxism  and  Black  Religion 

History  310F 

Family  and  Community  in  Early  America 

Religion  232 

The  Gef>eo»ogy  of  Racism 

History  401 

Studies  in  the  American  Tradition 

Sociology  206 

Comparative  Race  &  Ethnic  Relations 

Types  ol  Social  Change  and  The  Histori- 

Sociology 305 

The  Afro-American   A  Sociological 
Perspective 

Psyctxjiogy  342 

cal  Understanding 
Individual  Differences 

RUSSU  AND  EAST  EUROPE 

Religion  2l6f 

Religion  and  Literature 

History  337 

Russian  History  to  1855 

Sociology  2038 

Social  Inequality 

History  338 

Russian  History,  1855-1964 

History  402 

Studies  in  Comparative  History  Revo- 
lution and  Peasant  Societies  in  the  Non- 
Western  World 

Political  Science  246 

Soviet  Government  Problems  of  Politi- 
cal Change  in  Communist  Systems 

AREA  STUDIES 

Political  Science  402f 

Seminar  in  International  Relations 

Russian  106 

Introduction  to  Russian  Literature 

Concept  Courses 

Russian  123 

Intensive  Intermediate  Russian 

Area  Studies  201- 

2tW 

Critical  Languages 

Russian  201 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

Economics  204 

Economic  Development 

Russian  209 

Cultural  History 

Topics  in  Advanced  Russian 

Russian  Classics  in  Translation 

rLEAsk  NOiE: 

Economics  215 

Ecor>omics  of  the  world  s  food  system 

Russian  206 

For  courses  in  those  areas  that  are  bracketed  lor  1961- 

Economics  364 

Problems  of  Developing  Countries 

Russian  301 

198;'  ,«Ml  course  descriptions,  consult  CoursM  of  Instruction 

Political  Science 

227 

The  Third  World  an<i  ttie 
International  System 

Russian  302 

Soviet  I  iterature  in  Translation 
Revolution  and  Modernism 

1Mt-1M2. 

Political  Science  3CHF 

Comparative  Political  Analysis 

Russian  308 

Russian  Satire  (Same  as  Theatre  315) 

Paid  for  and  Sponsored  by  The  College  Council 
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tops  competition 


by  Martha  Piatt 

After  walking  away  with  the 
Little  Three,  the  women's  var- 
sity crew  powered  past  Smith 
and  Rutgers  Saturday  to  wrap 
up  a  perfect  day. 

Because  neither  Wesleyan 
nor  Amherst  had  JV  crews,  the 
Eph's  JV  rowed  In  the  varsity 
race.  Williams  varsity,  co- 
captalned  by  seniors  Sue  Smith 
and  Kippy  Little,  won  handily 
with  about  six  lengths  of  open 
water  over  Williams  JV  which 
beat  Wesleyan  varsity  by  ten 
seconds  and  Amherst  varsity  by 
23  seconds. 

The  Ephwomen  have  won  the 
women's  Little  Three  varsity 
trophy  all  eight  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  novice  boat,  composed 
entirely  of  first-year  rowers, 
also  romped  over  their  Little 


Three  challengers. 

The  varsity  continued  its  win- 
ning ways  In  the  afternoon  with 
another  first  place  finish  over 
both  Smith  and  Rutgers.  The 
Ephwomen  moved  out  strongly 
over  the  last  500  meters  to  take 
Smith  by  one  second  and 
Rutgers  by  six.  The  wins  were 
particularly  impressive  due  to 
the  size  of  Rutgers'  program 
and  the  traditional  strength  of 
Smith's  crew. 

The  novices  were  next  on  the 
slate,  and  beat  Smith  by  twelve 
seconds,  though  they  fell  to 
Rutgers  by  19  seconds. 

The  last  race  of  the  day  ended 
in  defeat  for  the  Williams  J V  as 
they  lost  to  Smith  by  31/2  lengths 
and  to  Rutgers  by  30  seconds 
over  choppy  water  and  through 
strong  winds. 
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Jumbos  stomp  Ephs 

The  Ephmen  were  exciting,  but  they  weren't  victorious.  It 
took  seven  goals  in  the  final  period  and  three  overtimes  for  the 
Tufts  Jumlx)s  to  down  the  Ephmen  10-9,  in  men's  varsity 
lacrosse  on  Saturday. 

Williams  blew  to  an  early  lead  over  the  visiting  Jumbos  behind 
senior  Dirk  Rlttenhouse's  two  first-period  goals.  Tufts  answered 
once,  but  scores  by  senior  Tad  Chase  '82  and  freshman  Dick 
Wilde  in  the  second  stanza  gave  the  Ephmen  a  commanding  4-1 
lead. 

Not  sitting  on  their  advantage,  the  Purple  and  Gold  added 
three  more  goals  in  the  third  period,  as  Chase  notched  his  second 
and  Jay  Wheatley  '82  and  Tim  Curran  '83  chipped  in  scores. 

Insurmountable  lead? 

By  the  end  of  three  quarters,  Williams  seemed  to  have  the 
game  sewn  up  with  a  7-3  lead.  But  the  Jumbos  stormed  back. 
Even  two  more  Williams  goals  in  the  fourth  period  didn't  induce 
Tufts  to  give  up.  Jay  Wheatley  netted  his  second  tally  of  the  day 
and  Junior  John  Graham  finished  out  the  Ephs  scoring  from  his 
position  on  defense. 

Seven  goals,  coming  from  a  multitude  of  Tufts  scorers, 
effected  the  dramatic  comeback. 

Though  stunned  by  the  reversal,  the  Ephs  did  not  surrender. 
Two  four-minute  overtimes  passed  without  a  score. 

Minding  the  net  for  Williams  was  freshman  Dave  Flynn  who 
turned  away  28  shots.  But  Flynn's  stinginess  was  matched  by  his 
counterpart,  and  the  game  went  into  a  third  OT. 

Sudden  death 

Tufts  ended  it  less  than  a  minute  into  that  overtime  to  drop 
Williams'  record  to  0-2.  All  defeats  look  the  same  in  the  win-loss 
column,  but  not  all  are  the  same  on  the  field,  as  the  valiant  effort 
in  defeat  that  the  Ephmen  put  forth  Saturday  demonstrates. 

Earlier  in-the  week,  a  bigger  and  better  Yale  squad  thumped 
Williams  11-6.  Tom  Costley  '82  was  the  only  Ephmen  to  score  two 
goals. 


Eph  co-captain  Joe  Merrill  '82  went  ail  the  way  in  defeat  in  Williams'  home  opener  against  Union  College. 

(Farley) 

Baseball  team  thaws  out 


by  John  Clayton 

The  baseball  team  won  one, 
but  lost  two  in  a  weekend  of 
high-scoring  games.  On  Satur- 
day, they  split  a  doubleheader 
at  Tufts,  winning  6-4  and  losing 
7-6,  and  on  Sunday  they  lost  a 
slugfest  to  Trinity,  11-8. 

Trinity  jumped  out  with  seven 
runs  in  the  first  inning  on  Sun- 
day, virtually  winning  the  game 
before  the  lineups  were 
announced.  Williams  pitcher 
John  DeLorenzo  '84  was  having 
his  problems  in  the  cold  and 
wind  in  WUliamstown,  giving  up 
two  home-run  blasts. 

But  DeLorenzo  settled  down 
to  allow  only  one  run  through 
the  seventh  Inning.  Meanwhile, 
Williams  was  chipping  away  at 
the  lead.  They  got  three  in  the 
third,  one  in  the  fourth,  then 
knocked  out  Trinity  starter 
Mike  Crisione  with  two  in  the 
fifth.  However,  Trinity  came 
back  with  three  runs  in  an  error- 
plagued  eighth  inning.  A  Willi- 
ams bottom-of-the-ninth  rally 
was  stopped  by  a  spectacular 


Sports 
Shorts 

National  tryout 

Three  women's  crew  mem- 
bers were  Invited  to  try  out  for 
the  U.S.  National  Team  during 
Spring  Break  last  month  by 
coach  Buzz  Congram.  Congram 
asked  seniors  Sue  Smith  and 
Janet  Harmon  and  sophomore 
Hope  Bigelow  to  perform  sev- 
eral different  tests  while  the 
team  was  training  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  coach  will  be  keep- 
ing watch  on  the  athletes' 
progress  this  spring. 

Track  triumph 

The  men's  track  team  easily 
handled  Trinity  College  Satur- 
day, winning  most  of  the  field 
events  and  all  the  running 
events  except  the  880  yd.  run. 
The  final  score  was  96-57. 

Co-captaln  Charlie  Von 
Arentschlldt  "82  and  Tomas  Ale- 
jandro '83  handled  the  sprints 
while  Brian  Angle  '84,  Bennett 
York  '84  and  co-captain  Jeff 
Poggi  '82  took  the  longer  distan- 
ces and  the  hurdles. 


JObEPH  E.  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat 
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Budweiser 

KINC;  OK  HKKHS, 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WfflC 


Thii  week's  recipient  is  senior  Leslie  Weckstein  who 
coxed  the  women's  tarsily  crew  to  both  a  Little  Three 
championship  and  victories  over  Smith  and  Rutgers 
Saturday.  Weckstein  settled  the  crew  down  after  a  poor 
start  to  snatch  the  win  in  the  second  race.  Leslie,  this 
Bud's  for  you!  f^ 


shoestring  catch  by  Trinity  cen- 
terfielder  Todd  Dayres. 

The  opener  at  Tufts  was  the 
highlight  of  the  weekend.  Sopho- 
more John  Hennlgan  got  the  6-4 
victory,  giving  up  nine  hits  and 
striking  out  seven.  Freshman 
designated  hitter  Mike  Coakley 
was  the  offensive  star  of  the 
game,  and  the  year  for  that  mat- 
ter, going  two  for  two  with  two 
walks  in  the  first  game,  two  for 
four  in  the  second  game  and  two 
for  two  Sunday. 

Williams  won  the  game  in  the 
last  Inning,  the  seventh,  when 
senior  John  Lawler  knocked  in 
the  tying  and  winning  runs. 
Catcher  B.  J.  Connolly  '84  bat- 
ted in  an  insurance  run. 

In  a  turnaround,  the  nightcap 
saw  Williams  lose  the  lead  in  the 
last  inning.  Freshman  pitcher 
Mike  DeWindt  got  the  loss,  as  he 
went  into  the  sixth  inning  with  a 
6-4  lead  and  loaded  the  bases 
with  two  outs.  Freshman  David 
Moss  came  in  to  replace  him, 
and  walked  in  one  run  to  make  it 
6-5.  An  error  by  Brian  Rutledge 


let  in  the  tying  run,  and  the  win- 
ning run  scored  on  a  single  to 
left.  The  game  was  imme- 
diately called  due  to  rain,  and 
Tufts  got  the  win. 

"We're  playing  well,"  said 
Williams  Coach  Jim  Briggs. 
"You  can  quote  me  on  this: 
we're  going  to  win  some  games. 
That's  a  good  team  out  there. 
We're  hitting  well,  we've  got 
good  defense  up  the  middle,  and 
we  came  back  well  on  Sunday. 
"We  need  some  help  at  third 
base — we  had  too  many  errors 
there  so  far— but  we  could  do 
very  well  this  season." 

In  the  first  game  of  snow- 
delayed  season.  Union  defeated 
Williams  5-3  with  two  runs  in  the 
eighth  inning  off  Eph  senior  co- 
captaln  and  starting  pitcher  Joe 
Merrill.  Freshman  Mike  Coak- 
ley was  the  offensive  star  for  the 
Ephmen,  going  three  for  five 
with  two  singles  and  a  double. 

Williams  Is  now  1-3,  and  with 
most  of  the  snowed-out  games 
made  up,  they  can  return ^to  a 
regular  schedule.  Their  next 
game  is  Tuesday  at  Little  Three 
foe  Wesleyan. 


This  Summer, 
Cornell 

What  better  place  to  be  than  far  above  Cayuga's 
waters  as  you  improve  your  writing  skills,  work 
with  computers,  participate  in  a  prelaw  pro- 
gram, or  take  a  course  in  conceptual  drawing? 
Nowhere  else  can  you  learn  in  the  company  of 
so  diverse  a  group  of  faculty  and  students  in 
such  a  uniquely  attractive  setting  of  hills,  lakes, 
gorges  and  waterfalls. 

At  Cornell,  you  can  fulfill  requirements,  ac- 
celerate your  degree  program,  or  simply  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  those  in- 
triguing subjects  that  you  have  always  put  off. 


Request  an  Nnnoikmemeni 
and  see  for  yourself  all  the 
reasons  why  Cornell  is  the 
place  you  should  be  this 
summer.  Tuition  is  $145  per 
semester  credit  or  less. 


umn 


Cornell  University  Summer 
Session,  BI3  Ives  Hall, 
Ithaca.  New  York  14853 
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Power  balanced 
in  discipline  shift 


by  Katya  Hokan§on 

Major  changes  in  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Discipline  Commit- 
tee, including  allowing  students 
to  challenge  the  impartiality  of 
committee  members,  may  go 
into  effect  next  year  as  a 
response  to  criticism  of  proce- 
dures used  in  judging  this  year's 
sexual  harassment  cases. 

Under  changes  formulated  by 
the  Committee  to  Review  Disci- 
plinary Procedures,  headed  by 
political  science  professor 
David  Colby,  certain  rights  are 
now  to  be  accorded  to  the 
accused  and  the  accuser. 

According  to  Colby  Commit- 
tee's recommendations,  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  are  to 
receive  a  written  statement  of 
the  charges,  a  copy  of  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Discipline 
Committee,  and  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting 
before  the  disciplinary  hearing. 

Written  rules 

The  Colby  Committee  also 
recommended  that  the  Disci- 
pline Committee  develop  "writ- 
ten rules  and  procedures  that 
are  consistent  with  the  Laws  of 
the  College,  the  Student  Hand- 
book, and  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic laws  and  court  cases.  Any 
student  or  faculty  member  may 
obtain  a  copy  of  these  from  the 
Dean  of  the  College."  No  such 

rules  exist  now. 

Both  parties  may  summon 
witnesses  and  present  evidence 
find  question  all  witnesses  and 
challenge  all  evidence.  Each 
may  also  choose  an  adviser 
from  the  student  body,  faculty 
or  staff,  who  may  sit  in  on  meet- 
ings and  give  advice,  but  may 
not  address  the  Committee. 

Either  the  accuser  or  the 
accused  may  challenge 
members  of  the  Committee  "for 
cause,"  which  includes  "close 
friendship,  conflict  of  interest, 
or  a  history  of  animosity.  Mere 
acquaintance  is  not  sufficient 
cause."  The  Chairman  rules  on 
challenge. 

Prior  to  the  formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  accused  and  the 
accuser,  the  Chairman  will 
state  the  charge  and  the  names 
of  the  two  involved  and  request 
that  any  Committee  member 
who  is  partial  in  a  given  case  to 
disquality  himself. 


A  reconsideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee's  decision  may  be 
requested  by  the  accused  "on 
the  basis  of  substantial  new  evi- 
dence. ' '  The  Dean  of  the  College 
may  also  request  reconsidera- 
tion. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee 
members  must  agree  to  recon- 
sider the  case.  The  Dean  and  the 
accused  would  be  allowed  one 
reconsideration  each. 

Legal  proceedings 

The  Colby  Committee  also 
determined  what  should  be  done 
in  case  of  legal  proceedings 
against  a  student.  Should  a  stu- 
dent be  charged  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  should  the 
Dean  of  the  College  consider 
discipline  proceedings  appro- 
priate, the  College  begins  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  accused  student 
may  request  the  Dean  to  sus- 
pend such  proceedings  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  court  case. 

If  the  Dean  decides  that  the 
student  is  a  threat  to  others,  he 
may  suspend  the  student  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  record  until 
the  end  of  the  court  case.  The 
student  may  appeal  his  suspen- 
sion to  the  President  of  the 
College. 

Besides  the  brief  statement 
issued  by  the  Chair  of  the  Disci- 
pline Committee,  the  Review 
Committee  recommended  that 
the  Dean  be  allowed  to  issue  a 
more  extensive  statement 
about  the  case  if  it  is  warranted. 
The  accused,  the  accuser  and 
witnesses  may  not  be  named  in 
such  a  statement. 

Committee  reorders 

Additionally,  the  Review 
Committee  amended  and  reor- 
dered parts  of  the  Student  Hand- 
book under  the  heading 
"Student  Conduct."  That  par- 
ticular section  will  now  be 
divided  into  "Individual 
Rights"  and  "General  Rules  of 
Conduct"  sections. 

Colby  characterized  the 
changes  in  the  "Student  Con- 
duct" section  as  a  "reordering" 
of  the  old  sections  in  order  to 
emphasize  and  clarify  the  Col- 
lege's position. 

Several  members  of  the 
Review  Committee  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
their  work. 

"It  doesn't  look  dramatic," 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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A  celebration  of  the  new  moon  brought  f  ritbeet,  kege  and  campus  muticiant  to  the  Berkshire  Quad  last  Friday 
afternoon,  dispelling  faculty  notions  that  the  student  body  parties  only  during  Winter  Study. 

Transfers'  fate  dictated  soon 


by  Brett  McDonnell  and  Laura  Seligsohn 

House  transfer  policies  dominated  debate  at 
both  the  College  Council  and  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUL)  meetings  last  week 
as  Housing  Committee  co-chairman  Kathleen 
Merrigan  revealed  her  year-end  report  on  Hous- 
ing Committee  actions. 

Her  report  called  for  "a  reaffirmation  of  the 
residential  house  system  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  first  created."  The  current  housing  system, 
she  noted,  "was  originally  conceived  as  a  place  of 
intellectual  and  cultural  exchange  whose  educa- 
tional value  would  complement,  if  not  rival,  the 
classroom  experience." 

"Should  we  reaffirm  that  vision,"  Merrigan 
asked  the  Council,  "Or  should  we  accept  what  is 
basically  a  dormitory— a  place  to  sleep?" 

Two-thirds  of  the  Housing  Committee  now 
favors  a  tighter  transfer  policy,  claimed  Merri- 
gan, but  they  are  divided  between  two  proposals. 
One  would  have  all  transfers  considered  individu- 
ally by  the  appropriate  Dean  and  granted  only  for 
valid  grievances.  The  other  option  would  institute 
a  quota  system  whereby  each  house  would  con- 
tain between  35  and  45  percent  sophomores,  no 
more  than  35  percent  juniors  and  seniors  and  no 
more  than  10  percent  transfers. 

Merrigan  outlined  two  arguments  against  the 
current  liberal  transfer  system.  "The  transfer 
system  has  allowed  the  clustering  of  friendship 
groups  within  the  house  .  .  .  houses  are  known 
among  students  as  being  dominated  by  certain 
types  of  people,"  her  report  pointed  out.  Class 
imbalances  also  detract  from  diversity,  Merri- 
gan added. 

Her  second  argument  centers  on  a  perceived 
lack  of  student  commitment  to  houses.  "If  a  house 
fails  to  meet  a  student's  expectations,"  said 
Merrigan,  "rather  than  working  to  change  things 


to  meet  his  or  her  satisfaction,  the  student  simply 
moves  out." 

Supporters  of  the  status  quo  counter  that  res- 
tricting transfers  would  infringe  on  student  free- 
dom and  force  some  students  to  spend  three  years 
in  physically  inferior  houses.  They  also  point  to 
the  need  to  accommodate  changing  patterns  of 
friendship. 

College  Council  Vice  President  Jay  Ward  '84, 
noted  that  last  year's  Gifford  Report  on  under- 
graduate life  "came  out  strongly  in  support  of  the 
present  (transfer)  system." 

Merrigan  responded,  "We  may  be  striving  for  a 
dream  that  isn't  realistic.  Maybe  we're  at  the  tail 
end  of  a  hope." 

She  added  that  the  Housing  Committee  expects 
to  present  a  recommendation  containing  both 
majority  and  minority  views  within  a  week,  and 
CUL  chairman  Cris  Roosenraad  anticipates  his 
committee  will  vote  on  a  specific  proposal  within 
its  next  three  meetings. 

College  Council  representative  Paul  Sabbah 

'83  suggested  that  Council  members  "go  back  to 
the  constituency  and  come  back  next  week  with  a 
campus  consensus."  Until  more  student  input  is 
digested,  he  concluded,  "We  can't  decide  for  the 
whole  College  community,  and  neither  can  the 
Housing  Committee,  and  neither  can  the  CUL." 

Merrigan  assured  the  Council  that  she  and  the 
rest  of  the  Housing  Committee  realize  that  "it 
would  be  unfair  to  suddenly  and  drastically 
change  the  system"  and  therefore  promise  that 
any  new  policy  will  be  implemented  over  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years. 

Merrigan  also  discussed  changing  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Housing  Committee.  Currently  the 
group  is  composed  of  five  College  Council  Hous- 
ing Category  representatives,  all  house  presi- 
dents   and    freshman,    co-op    and    off -campus 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Final  showdown:  Winter  Study  lives  or  dies 


Tomorrow's  faculty  meeting  to  decide  the  future  of 
Winter  Study  appears  to  be  a  close  decision.  Faculty 
and  students  close  to  the  issue  are  cautiously  predicting 
that  the  Winter  Study  Review  Committee's  plan  A  will 
receive  the  60  percent  voting  majority  necessary  for 
faculty  approval. 

"My  guess  is  we  are  going  either  to  get  a  vote  in  the 
middle-50s  (percent)  or  we  will  just  get  over  the  60 
percent  line,"  said  Larry  Graver,  co-chairman  of  the 
Winter  Study  Review  Committee. 

Freddy  Nathan,  coordinator  of  the  College  Council 
lobbying  effort,  was  slightly  more  hopeful  about  tomor- 
row's vote. 


"The  momentum  is  in  our  favor,"  he  asserted.  "A  lot 
of  people  realize  that  plan  B  won't  pass— that  it  will  be 
the  status  quo  or  plan  A— so  they  might  as  well  vote  for 
A."  Graver  concurred  with  Nathan's  assessment,  say- 
ing that  it  is  "very,  very  unlikely  that  plan  B  will  pass." 

College  President  John  Chandler  believes  that  the 
success  of  the  plan  A  vote  might  hinge  on  faculty  attend- 
ance at  the  Wednesday  meeting. 

"If  I  were  to  do  anything  now,  it  would  be  to  get  out  the 
vote,  whether  for  or  against,"  said  Chandler. 

Nathan  was  not  so  neutral  on  the  topic  of  voting. 

"Frankly,  I  hope  the  people  who  aren't  in  support  of 
plan  A  just  stay  in  their  offices,"  he  quipped. 

If  the  faculty  cannot  muster  a  60  percent  majority  for 


any  of  the  proposals,  both  Chandler  and  Graver  still 
anticipate  some  changes  for  Winter  Study. 

"I  would  expect  some  efforts  to  improve  coordina- 
tion," said  Chandler.  Measures  that  he  believes  would 
strengthen  Winter  Study  include  giving  greater  control 
to  the  Winter  Study  Committee  and  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  events  to  work 
them  into  the  Winter  Study  program. 

Graver  stated  that  the  Review  Committee  would 
present  a  series  of  "single  suggestions"  if  no  plan  is 
approved.  The  suggestions,  incorporated  in  plan  A  of 
the  Review  Committee  report,  include  reforms  of  grad- 
ing, administration,  and  calendar  as  well  as  a  proposal 
for  16  week  "continued  courses". 
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in  discipline  shift 
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by  Katya  Hokanson 

Major  changes  in  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Discipline  Commit- 
tee, Including  allowing  students 
to  challenge  the  Impartiality  of 
committee  members,  may  go 
Into  effect  next  year  as  a 
response  to  criticism  of  proce- 
dures used  in  judging  this  year's 
sexual  harassment  cases. 

Under  changes  formulated  by 
the  Committee  to  Review  Disci- 
plinary Procedures,  headed  by 
political  science  professor 
David  Colby,  certain  rights  are 
now  to  be  accorded  to  the 
accused  and  the  accuser. 

According  to  Colby  Commit- 
tee's   recommendations,    the 
accuser  and  the  accused  are  to 
receive  a  written  statement  of 
the  charges,  a  copy  of  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Discipline 
Committee,  and  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting 
before  the  disciplinary  hearing. 
Written  rules 
The  Colby   Committee  also 
recommended  that  the  Disci- 
pline Committee  develop  "writ- 
ten rules  and  procedures  that 
are  consistent  with  the  Laws  of 
the  College,  the  Student  Hand- 
book, and  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic laws  and  court  cases.  Any 
student  or  faculty  member  may 
obtain  a  copy  of  these  from  the 
Dean  of  the  College."  No  such 

rules  exist  now. 

Both  parties  may  summon 
witnesses  and  present  evidence 
find  question  all  witnesses  and 
challenge  all  evidence.  Each 
may  also  choose  an  adviser 
from  the  student  body,  faculty 
or  staff,  who  may  sit  in  on  meet- 
ings and  give  advice,  but  may 
not  address  the  Committee. 

Either  the  accuser  or  the 
accused  may  challenge 
members  of  the  Committee  "for 
cause,"  which  includes  "close 
friendship,  conflict  of  Interest, 
or  a  history  of  animosity.  Mere 
acquaintance  is  not  sufficient 
cause."  The  Chairman  rules  on 
challenge. 

Prior  to  the  formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  accused  and  the 
accuser,  the  Chairman  will 
state  the  charge  and  the  names 
of  the  two  involved  and  request 
that  any  Committee  member 
who  is  partial  in  a  given  case  to 
disquality  himself. 


A  reconsideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee's decision  may  be 
requested  by  the  accused  "on 
the  basis  of  substantial  new  evi- 
dence.' '  The  Dean  of  the  College 
may  also  request  reconsidera- 
tion. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee 
members  must  agree  to  recon- 
sider the  case.  The  Dean  and  the 
accused  would  be  allowed  one 
reconsideration  each. 

Legal  proceedings 

The  Colby  Committee  also 
determined  what  should  be  done 
In  case  of  legal  proceedings 
against  a  student.  Should  a  stu- 
dent be  charged  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  should  the 
Dean  of  the  College  consider 
discipline  proceedings  appro- 
priate, the  College  begins  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  accused  student 
may  request  the  Dean  to  sus- 
pend such  proceedings  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  court  case. 

If  the  Dean  decides  that  the 
student  Is  a  threat  to  others,  he 
may  suspend  the  student  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  record  until 
the  end  of  the  court  case.  The 
student  may  appeal  his  suspen- 
sion to  the  President  of  the 
College. 

Besides  the  brief  statement 
issued  by  the  Chair  of  the  Disci- 
pline Committee,  the  Review 
Committee  recommended  that 
the  Dean  be  allowed  to  issue  a 
more  extensive  statement 
about  the  case  if  it  is  warranted. 
The  accused,  the  accuser  and 
witnesses  may  not  be  named  in 
such  a  statement. 

Committee  reorders 

Additionally,  the  Review 
Committee  amended  and  reor- 
dered parts  of  the  Student  Hand- 
book under  the  heading 
"Student  Conduct."  That  par- 
ticular section  will  now  be 
divided  Into  "Individual 
Rights"  and  "General  Rules  of 
Conduct"  sections. 

Colby  characterized  the 
changes  In  the  "Student  Con- 
duct" section  as  a  "reordering" 
of  the  old  sections  In  order  to 
emphasize  and  clarify  the  Col- 
lege's position. 

Several  members  of  the 
Review  Committee  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
their  work. 

"It  doesn't  look  dramatic," 
Continued  on  Page  6 


A  celebration  of  th«  now  moon  brought  f  risboos,  kogt  and  campus  musicians  to  the  Berkshire  Quad  last  Friday 
afternoon,  dispelling  faculty  notions  that  the  student  body  parties  only  during  Winter  Study. 

Transfers'  fate  dictated  soon 


by  Brett  McDonnell  and  Laura  Seligsohn 

House  transfer  policies  dominated  debate  at 
both  the  College  Council  and  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD  meetings  last  week 
as  Housing  Committee  co-chairman  Kathleen 
Merrlgan  revealed  her  year-end  report  on  Hous- 
ing Committee  actions. 

Her  report  called  for  "a  reaffirmation  of  the 
residential  house  system  in  the  spirit  in  which  It 
was  first  created."  The  current  housing  system, 
she  noted,  "was  originally  conceived  as  a  place  of 
Intellectual  and  cultural  exchange  whose  educa- 
tional value  would  complement,  if  not  rival,  the 
classroom  experience." 

"Should  we  reaffirm  that  vision,"  Merrlgan 
asked  the  Council,  "Or  should  we  accept  what  Is 
basically  a  dormitory— a  place  to  sleep?" 

Two-thirds  of  the  Housing  Committee  now 
favors  a  tighter  transfer  policy,  claimed  Merrl- 
gan, but  they  are  divided  between  two  proposals. 
One  would  have  all  transfers  considered  Individu- 
ally by  the  appropriate  Dean  and  granted  only  for 
valid  grievances.  The  other  option  would  institute 
a  quota  system  whereby  each  house  would  con- 
tain between  35  and  45  percent  sophomores,  no 
more  than  35  percent  juniors  and  seniors  and  no 
more  than  10  percent  transfers. 

Merrlgan  outlined  two  arguments  against  the 
current  liberal  transfer  system.  "The  transfer 
system  has  allowed  the  clustering  of  friendship 
groups  within  the  house  .  .  .  houses  are  known 
among  students  as  being  dominated  by  certain 
types  of  people,"  her  report  pointed  out.  Class 
Imbalances  also  detract  from  diversity,  Merrl- 
gan added. 

Her  second  argument  centers  on  a  perceived 
lack  of  student  commitment  to  houses.  "If  a  house 
fails  to  meet  a  student's  expectations,"  said 
Merrlgan,  "rather  than  working  to  change  things 


to  meet  his  or  her  satisfaction,  the  student  simply 
moves  out." 

Supporters  of  the  status  quo  counter  that  res- 
tricting transfers  would  Infringe  on  student  free- 
dom and  force  some  students  to  spend  three  years 
In  physically  inferior  houses.  They  also  point  to 
the  need  to  accommodate  changing  patterns  of 
friendship. 

College  Council  Vice  President  Jay  Ward  '84, 
noted  that  last  year's  Glfford  Report  on  under- 
graduate life  "came  out  strongly  in  support  of  the 
present  (transfer)  system." 

Merrlgan  responded,  "We  may  be  striving  for  a 
dream  that  isn't  realistic.  Maybe  we're  at  the  tail 
end  of  a  hope." 

She  added  that  the  Housing  Committee  expects 
to  present  a  recommendation  containing  both 
majority  and  minority  views  within  a  week,  and 
CUL  chairman  Crls  Roosenraad  anticipates  his 
committee  will  vote  on  a  specific  proposal  within 
Its  next  three  meetings. 

College  Council  representative  Paul  Sabbah 

'83  suggested  that  Council  memt)ers  "go  back  to 
the  constituency  and  come  back  next  week  with  a 
campus  consensus."  Until  more  student  input  is 
digested,  he  concluded,  "We  can't  decide  for  the 
whole  College  community,  and  neither  can  the 
Housing  Committee,  and  neither  can  the  CUL." 

Merrlgan  assured  the  Council  that  she  and  the 
rest  of  the  Housing  Committee  realize  that  "it 
would  be  unfair  to  suddenly  and  drastically 
change  the  system"  and  therefore  promise  that 
any  new  policy  will  be  Implemented  over  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years. 

Merrlgan  also  discussed  changing  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Housing  Committee.  Currently  the 
group  is  composed  of  five  College  Council  Hous- 
ing Category  representatives,  all  house  presi- 
dents and  freshman,  co-op  and  off-campus 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Final  showdown:  Winter  Study  lives  or  dies 


Tomorrow's  faculty  meeting  to  decide  the  future  of 
Winter  Study  appears  to  be  a  close  decision.  Faculty 
and  students  close  to  the  issue  are  cautiously  predicting 
that  the  Winter  Study  Review  Committee's  plan  A  will 
receive  the  60  percent  voting  majority  necessary  for 
faculty  approval. 

"My  guess  Is  we  are  going  either  to  get  a  vote  In  the 
middle-50s  (percent)  or  we  will  just  get  over  the  60 
percent  line,"  said  Larry  Graver,  co-chairman  of  the 
Winter  Study  Review  Committee. 

Freddy  Nathan,  coordinator  of  the  College  Council 
lobbying  effort,  was  slightly  more  hopeful  about  tomor- 
row's vote. 


"The  momentum  is  in  our  favor,"  he  asserted.  "A  lot 
of  people  realize  that  plan  B  won't  pass— that  It  will  be 
the  status  quo  or  plan  A— so  they  might  as  well  vote  for 
A."  Graver  concurred  with  Nathan's  assessment,  say- 
ing that  It  Is  "very,  very  unlikely  that  plan  B  will  pass." 

College  President  John  Chandler  believes  that  the 
success  of  the  plan  A  vote  might  hinge  on  faculty  attend- 
ance at  the  Wednesday  meeting. 

"If  I  were  to  do  anything  now.  It  would  be  to  get  out  the 
vote,  whether  for  or  against,"  said  Chandler. 

Nathan  was  not  so  neutral  on  the  topic  of  voting. 

"Frankly,  I  hope  the  people  who  aren't  In  support  of 
plan  A  just  stay  in  their  offices,"  he  quipped. 

If  the  faculty  cannot  muster  a  60  percent  majority  for 


any  of  the  proposals,  both  Chandler  and  Graver  still 
anticipate  some  changes  for  Winter  Study. 

"I  would  expect  some  efforts  to  Improve  coordina- 
tion," said  Chandler.  Measures  that  he  believes  would 
strengthen  Winter  Study  Include  giving  greater  control 
to  the  Winter  Study  Committee  and  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  events  to  work 
them  into  the  Winter  Study  program. 

Graver  stated  that  the  Review  Committee  would 
present  a  series  of  "single  suggestions"  If  no  plan  is 
approved.  The  suggestions,  incorporated  in  plan  A  of 
the  Review  Committee  report,  include  reforms  of  grad- 
ing, administration,  and  calendar  as  well  as  a  proposal 
for  16  week  "continued  courses". 
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TANGENTS 


by  Grodzins 


The  Williams  Record 


A-O.K. 


The  Freshman  Council  voted  overwhelming  support  for  Proposal  A's 
freshman  seminars  last  night,  giving  the  faculty  one  more  good  reason 
to  pass  the  Review  Committee's  plan  for  a  reinvigorated  Winter  Study: 
freshmen  like  the  idea.  There  is  a  lot  to  like  about  the  proposal  from  the 
view  of  both  freshman  and  faculty  member. 

Freshmen  will  get  to  take  courses  most  students  consider  very  worth- 
while. The  most  frequent  complaint  we've  heard  about  the  seminars  is 
from  upperclassmen:  ''why  can't  I  take  one  next  year?" 

The  interdisciplinary  approach  exposes  freshmen  to  several  profes- 
sors and  departments— perhaps  interesting  them  in  new  fields  and  lead- 
ing them  to  a  choice  of  a  major. 

In  return,  freshmen  give  up  for  one  year  the  dubious  "freedom"  of 
being  placed  in  low  choices,  to  be  lost  in  a  lecture  hall  or  unwanted 
course.  Strong,  well-liked  courses  in  the  formative  first  year  will  pro- 
mote a  stronger  commitment  to  later  Winter  Study  courses:  students 
who  have  had  a  good  WSP  experience  usually  have  searched  for  chal- 
lenging courses  in  following  years.  Thus  every  student  and  faculty 
member  will  benefit  from  a  more  serious  attitude  about  the  program. 

Faculty  will  benefit  in  other  ways.  The  syllabus  for  each  seminar  can 
remain  fairly  constant  over  time,  eliminating  much  of  the  burden  of 
preparing  a  new  course  each  year. 

Additionally,  the  seminars  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  work  with 
other  faculty  members  in  a  common  challenge  and  learning  process— a 
fine  way  for  professors  to  pull  Winter  Study  out  of  its  apparent  rut. 

Random  Error 

Freshman  inclusion  is  a  successful  way  to  give  students  some 
choice  in  housing,  and  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  each  class.  Statistics 
prove  its  success. 

This  year  over  90  percent  of  the  freshmen  received  their  first  or 
second  choices.  Over  91  percent  of  last  year's  group  received  their  first 
two  choices.  Over  86  percent  of  the  class  of  '83  were  similarly  successful. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures,  it  would  be  folly  to  make  inclusion  a 
process  of  random  assignment.  Yet  this  is  the  proposal  that  Kathleen 
Merrigan,  '82  presented  to  the  Housing  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Undergraduate  Life. 

The  stated  reason  for  a  move  to  random  assignment  is  to  reduce  the 
stigma  of  living  in  unpopular  houses.  This  dubious  view  misses  the  root 
of  a  stigma  problem. 

Most  students  choose  their  housing  because  of  its  physical  features. 
Dodd  has  private  bathrooms.  Grey  lock  has  large  windows.  Row  Houses 
have  comfortable  living  rooms.  These  are  inescapable  facts.  Random- 
ness will  not  make  students  any  more  satisfied  with  inferior  buildings. 
The  current  freshman  inclusion  satisfies  a  vast  majority  of  students. 
It  should  not  be  thrown  out,  especially  not  to  address  problems  that  are 
rooted  in  buildings  and  grounds. 


EPHRAIM 


by  Banevicius 


-:SIOMf...  NOT  £i/EN   CHARLIE 
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LETTERS 


Irrespomible 


To  the  editor: 

The  Record's  editorial  advice  that  we 
should  have  complete  information 
before  making  a  decision  is  a  good  one; 
perhaps  even  good  enough  for  the 
Record  to  follow.  It  was  extremely  irres- 
ponsible of  the  editorial  board  to  make 
an  editorial  stand  before  they  had  con- 
sulted all  the  parties  involved  in  the 
proposal  that  the  OCC  adopt  a  policy 
which  denies  its  facilities  to  organiza- 
tions which  do  not  adhere  to  the  College's 
policy  on  individual  rights.  The  Issue  Is  a 
complex  one  and  had  the  editorial  board 
acted  responsibly  they  would  have  been 
aware  of  the  legal  distinction  between 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
action;  that  perhaps  the  right  to  be  free 
from  discrimination  is  more  compelling 
than  theright  to  gain  information  which 
is  readily  available  throughout  our  cul- 
ture; and  finally,  one  does  more  at  an 
Interview  than  "hear"  a  representative. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  consist- 
ently said  that  it  is  unable  to  discuss  poli- 
cy Issues.  Information  is  necessary 
before  an  intelligent  decision  can  be 
made,  but  neither  the  Record,  nor  the 
Department  of  Defense,  are  willing  or 
able  to  supply  that  Information. 

Jeffrey  A.  Menzer  '82 

Misses  point 

To  the  editor: 

The  Record  editorial.  In  Its  anonymous 
wisdom,  once  again  misses  the  point. 
The  proposal,  which  would  prohibit 
organizations  that  discriminate  in  hiring 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  sex- 
ual preference  from  using  Williams  Col- 
lege facilities,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
judging  whether  or  not  these  organiza- 
tions are  "Intrinsically  bad  and 
unworthy  of  Williams  students."  The 
Issue  Is  whether  Williams  College  Is  sin- 
cere In  Its  commitment  to  the  value  of 
freedom  from  discrimination  that  It 
professes. 


Since  the  Record  is  clearly  not  Inter- 
ested In  protecting  the  "rights  of  a  few 
students"  at  the  expense  of  "freedom  of 
Information,"  I  would  recommend  that 
they  Invite  the  American  Nazi  Party  and 
the  KKK  here  to  interview.  After  all, 
Jews  and  blacks— as  well  as  gays— make 
up  only  a  small  minority  on  this  campus. 

Sincerely, 
Eban  Goodstein  '82 


Grassroots 


To  the  editor: 

A  revival  of  old  New  England  politics 
was  pleasing  last  Thursday  at  the  town 
meeting  that  eased  my  fears  of  apparent 
American  political  apathy.  I  am  relieved 
to  see  the  grassroots  spirit  alive  as  peo- 
ple are  finally  beginning  to  realize  the 
ominous  consequences  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  policy  of  nuclear  arms 
buildup. 

It  Is  about  time  we  questioned  Papa 
Ronnie  and  David  Moro  and  their  father- 
knows-best  rhetoric. 

Todd  Alden  '85 


Appalled 


To  the  editor: 

We  were  appalled  and  very  disap- 
pointed to  find  the  Israel  Alliance  Board 
torn  down  on  Wednesday  April  21.  Eve- 
ryone has  a  right  to  an  opinion,  and  the 
vast  resources  within  this  college  permit 
all  to  express  them.  The  Israel  Alliance 
welcomes  any  viewpoints,  however  con- 
trary they  may  be  to  what  we  believe  In, 
because  it  Is  only  through  dialogue  that 
problems  can  be  resolved.  However, 
when  any  person  or  group  believes  they 
have  a  right  to  deny  others  their  freedom 
of  expression,  we  cannot  sit  back  In 
silence.  Although  we  recognize  the  pro- 
gress the  college  community  has  made 
In  awareness  and  dialogue,  It  Is  clear 
that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Sincerely, 

Miriam  Sapiro  '82 

Orna  Samuelly  '84 

Susan  Rosenzweig  '85 

of  the  Israel  Alliance 


CORRECTION 

The  boxed  article  about  the  Junior  Adviser  Selection  Committee 
in  our  April  15  issue  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  Julia  Geniesse. 

It  is  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Record  to  give  bylines  to  reporters 
who  have  done  the  majority  of  research  on  an  article,  though  their 
original  written  work  was  altered. 
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Brutus  faces  uncertain  future  in  struggle  for  justice 


by  Greg  Heires 

Dennis  Brutus,  the  interna- 
tionally-renowned poet, 
scholar,  and  human  rights 
advocate  Is  currently 
awaiting  a  State  Department  decision 
concerning  his  residency  In  this  country. 
If  deported,  Brutus  faces  Imprisonment 
and  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
South  African  government.  Last 
November  a  Chicago  judge  ruled  that  he 
was  "deportable,"  but  Brutus  has  since 
then  applied  for  political  asylum  In  the 
United  States. 

Technicality 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  reports 
that  "Brutus  was  born  In  Rhodesia,  now 
Zimbabwe,  although  he  was  raised  in 
South  Africa.  When  Zimbabwe  gained 
independence  from  Britain  last  year,  all 
British  passports  were  withdrawn  and 
Rhodeslan  citizens,  of  whom  Brutus  was 
one,  were  told  to  reapply  for  new  pass- 
ports from  Zimbabwe.  He  was  caught 
working  In  the  U.S.  without  a  valid  pass- 
port before  he  got  his  new  passport.  Thus 

he  was  unable  to  renew  his  U.S.  visa  and 
work  permit  on  time." 

The  Chicago-based  Dennis  Brutus 
Defense  Committee  (DBDC)  has  coordi- 
nated a  nationwide  campaign  to  lobby 
the  U.S.  government  to  grant  Brutus  asy- 
lum and  to  cover  the  lawyer  fees. 

According  to  DBDC  co-convenor  Jan 
Crew,  "If  Brutus,  loses  the  right  to  asy- 
lum, his  life  will  be  placed  In  serious 
danger.  If  deported  to  Zimbabwe, 
Professor  Brutus  will  be  in  danger  from 
the  South  African  Secret  Police  who  are 
operating  In  that  country.  If  deported  to 
South  Africa,  he  will  be  Immediately 
Jailed  under  the  terms  of  an  exit-permit 
he  was  required  to  sign  upon  being  exiled 
by  the  South  African  apartheid 
government." 

Crew  also  said,  "Professor  Brutus' 
possible  deportation  does  not  only  con- 
cern him  as  an  individual;  but  concerns 
all  of  us  as  opponents  of  apartheid  and 
racism.  The  Reagan-Crocker  policy  of 
coddling  up  to  the  minority  apartheid 
regime  of  South  Africa,  is  the  'silent' 
motivation  behind  Dennis  Brutus'  possi- 
ble deportation." 

Brutus  left  South  Africa  in  1966  after 
being  Imprisoned  there  for  eighteen 
months  because  of  his  opposition  to  apar- 
theid policies.  Before  being  sent  to 
Robben  Island,  a  prison  off  the  tip  of 
South  Africa,  Brutus  was  shot  while 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  South 
African  police.  He  had  eluded  police  who 
were  guarding  him  by  sprinting  Into  a 
crowd  of  people.  But,  he  made  the  "mis- 
take" of  running  down  a  side  street 
where  he  passed  a  magistrate's  court- 
house and  was  shot  by  a  secret  service 
agent  who  had  emerged  from  the 
building. 

"He  was  so  close  that  It  felt  as  If  some- 
one had  punched  me,"  said  Brutus,  who 
continued  to  run  after  being  shot.  "I  was 
losing  so  much  blood  that  I  collapsed  on 
the  pavement.  I  did  not  even  know  that 
the  bullet  had  left  two  holes  In  my  body  as 
it  entered  and  exited.  I  covered  my  shirt 
with  a  handkerchief,  but  then  found  a 
pool  of  blood  under  me— I  had  a  hole  In 
my  back,"  he  said. 

Brutus  had  fallen  In  front  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Corporation  building  in  down- 
town Johannesberg,  where  someone  who 
had  seen  him  from  a  window  called  for 
an  ambulance.  "People  came  with  a 
stretcher,"  said  Brutus.  "They  saw  me, 
and  they  walked  away."  The  ambulance 
which  arrived  was  one  used  exclusively 
by  whites.  The  attendants,  who  would 
have  lost  their  jobs  had  they  assisted 
Brutus,  left  him— bleeding  and  nearly 
unconscious—  on  the  pavement  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  a  "black  ambulance." 
Possible  NATO  base 

Brutus  noted  that  there  has  been  spec- 
ulation In  the  South  African  press  for 
over  two  years  that  Robben  Island  may 
become  a  NATO  base  in  the  next  few 
years.  He  maintained  that  the  creation  of 
a  NATO  base  on  the  island  would  be  con- 
sistent with  current  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa.  He  said,  "This  is  what 


the  South  African  government  thought  I  would  die.  So,  they  let  me  out . 


Chester  Crocker,  Al  Haig  and  Caspar 
Weinberger  are  about:  the  integration  of 
this  monstrous  regime  of  a  minority  race 
into  the  alliance  of  'free  states.'  " 

When  he  left  Robben  Island,  Brutus 
was  placed  under  house  arrest  before 
receiving  his  permanent  exit-permit.  He 
said,  "When  I  was  let  out  of  prison  I  was 
so  sick  that  the  South  African  govern- 
ment thought  I  would  die.  So,  they  let  me 
out  of  the  country." 

After  leaving  South  Africa,  Brutus 
lived  in  Britain  until  1971.  A  resident  of 
the  United  States  for  eleven  years,  he  is 
a  tenured  professor  of  English  at 
Northwestern  University,  where  he  has 
lobbied  against  the  school's  extensive 
holdings  in  South  Africa.  Currently,  he  Is 
at  Amherst  College  as  a  visiting  profes- 
sor and  poet-in-residence.  His  poetry  has 
been  published  In  several  l)ooks  and 
numerous  magazines. 

While  in  the  U.S.,  Brutus  has  carried 
on  his  personal  struggle  against  South 
Africa  and  has  urged  American  universi- 
ties to  divest  from  South  Africa.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  In  the  country,  cal- 
ling attention  to  racist  apartheid  policies 
which  have  secured  minority  rule.  "No 
other  country  in  the  world  excludes  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  race  from  the  political 
process,"  said  Brutus.  "The  minority 
has  excluded  the  majority  by  constitu- 
tion and  law.  Franchise  is  denied  to 
eighty-three  percent  of  the  population. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  population 
makes  laws  for  themselves  against  the 
majority. 

"The  minority  power  cannot  continue 
their  dominance  without  political,  diplo- 
matic, technical,  and  military  aid  from 
outside  sources,"  he  said.  "All  that  aid  is 
being  used  to  help  the  minority  stay  in 
power." 

According  to  Brutus,  the  U.S.  is  the 
"crucial  factor"  which  perpetuates  the 
apartheid  government  of  South  Africa. 
"The    United    States    is    the    fulcrum 


around  which  the  struggle  turns,"  he 
said.  "The  alarming  growth  of  intimacy 
between  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
the  racist  regime  in  South  Africa"  has 
been  "unparalleled  in  U.S.  history,"  said 
Brutus.  Specifically,  he  criticized  the 
Administration  because  it  has 
supported: 

—U.S.  training  of  the  South  African 
coast  guard  in  this  country: 

—relaxation  of  the  controls  imple- 
mented during  the  Carter  years  on  the 
sale  of  sophisticated  computers  to  the 
South  African  police  and  military; 

—meetings  between  South  African  and 
U.S.  military  officials  in  the  Pentagon; 
and 

—sending  U.S.  nuclear  experts  to 
South  Africa. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
high-level  U.S.  cabinet  members  have 
met  with  the  South  African  foreign  min- 
ister, intelligence  director,  and  military 
chief. 

A  racist,  brutal  minority 

Brutus  warned,  "This  country  may 
find  Itself  committed  to  a  racist,  brutal 
minority  which  is  going  to  lose  .  .  .  The 
South  African  government  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  will  never  give  up  power  and 
share  power  with  blacks,"  said  Brutus. 
"Conflict  is  inevitable.  I  am  sure  that  the 
eighty-three  pepcent  will  seize  power. 
The  Imponderable  is  the  role  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  struggle  can  be  pro- 
longed by  the  U.S.,  but  if  the  U.S.  were  to 
disengage,  the  regime  would  collapse 
much  sooner,"  he  said. 

Brutus  noted  that  there  is  Increasing 
concern  atx)ut  South  Africa  across  the 
nation  on  university  campuses.  Although 
universities  are  imposing  more  string- 
ent guidelines  concerning  Investment  in 
corporations  and  banks  that  are  tied  to 
South  Africa,  he  said.  "There  are  more 
loopholes  than  before  in  those  policies." 
He  said  the  South  African  government  is 
extremely  concerned  about  university 


divestiture  and  noted  that  the  issue 
receives  extensive  coverage  in  South 
African  newspapers.  Brutus  urged  Willi- 
ams College  students  to  consider  that 
"Williams  College  is  profiting  from 
human  suffering  and  that  "you  are 
benefiting  from  oppression. ' '  He  advised 
student  activists,  "It  is  not  right  to  be  too 
Impatient.  You  have  to  create  the  atmos- 
phere, but  you  also  have  to  be  sure  that 
the  time  is  ripe.  Although  consciousness 
and  divestiture  should  be  intertwined, 
the  issue  you  concentrate  on  should  be 
determined  by  local  conditions." 

Money  and  Morality 

Brutus  said  students  who  are  critical 
of  their  college's  support  for  South 
Africa  "'should  hammer  through  the  con- 
tradiction that  someone  (i.e.,  a  trustee) 
is  neutral  while  at  the  same  time  he  sits 
on  the  board  of  a  corporation  which 
invests  in  South  Africa."  According  to 
Brutus,  "When  people  discuss  the  South 
African  situation  and  whether  to  divest 
or  invest,  they  treat  it  in  terms  of  money, 
investments  and  returns.  They  even  talk 
about  it  in  terms  of  politics.  The  reality  of 
apartheid  is  not  in  the  textbooks.  The 
reality  is  people's  lives— living  under 
oppression."  He  added.  "The  trustees 
can  justify  their  investment  because  it's 
good  for  Williams.  I  don't  know  where 
they  draw  the  line  of  morality.  The  cor- 
porations are  not  interested  in  bringing 
about  meaningful  change  in  South 
Africa.  Meaningful  change  does  not  lead 
to  profit." 

University    policies    which    judge 
whether  corporate  activities  in  and  bank 
loans  to  South  Africa  are  "socially  use- 
ful"  obscure  the  issue,  Brutus  main- 
tained.    As    an    example,    he    cited 
Citicorp's  recent  $250  million  loan  to 
South  Africa  to  build  houses  and  a  hospi- 
tal. South  Africa  did  not  need  the  $250 
million.  Brutus  felt,  but  instead  wanted 
to  demonstrate  its  strength  in  interna- 
tional credit  markets.  Additionally,  the 
unnecessary  loan  allowed  the  South  Afri- 
can    military  establishment  to  spend 
more  money  on  weapons. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  for 
corporate  help  in  South  Africa,"  said 
Brutus.  "The  plight  of  the  blacks  has 
become  worse  during   the  last   thirty 
years  in  which  corporations  have  been 
Investing  in  South  Africa,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
the  money,  know-how,  and  technology 
that  comes  from  this  country  that  keeps 
apartheid  afloat.  When  you  take  money 
out  of  South  Africa,  you  reduce  the  suf- 
fering, pain  and  sorrow  the  black  people 
must  endure  to  get  their  freedom.  You 
shorten  the  length  of  the  struggle." 

Brutus  criticized  the  Sullivan  Princi- 
ples, which  establish  guidelines  for 
worker  conditions  for  signatory  compan- 
ies, because  they  "don't  address  the  fact 
that  blacks  cannot  vote."  He  said,  "The 
people  of  South  Africa  want  to  be  free. 
They  don't  just  want  wages  to  go  up  from 
fifteen  cents  an  hour  to  seventeen  cents 
an  hour.  The  Sullivan  Principles  simply 
confuse  the  issue.  They  are  no  more  than 
a  fig  leaf  behind  which  the  corporations 
hide  their  obscenity."  The  Sullivan  Prin- 
ciples will  be  meaningless  as  long  as  the 
corporations  "'can  pay  blacks  starvation 
wages  because  they  are  politically  pow- 
erless." he  added. 

Aside  from  maintaining  stock  in  com- 
panies which  invest  in  South  Africa,  Bru- 
tus said  American  universities  are  also 
establishing  ties  with  South  Africa 
through  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams. Brutus  said.  ""Many  American 
professors  are  being  invited  to  South 
Africa  as  visiting  professors  and  many 
South  Africans  are  coming  here  as  visit- 
ing scholars  and  fellows.  There  are 
American  professors  who  have  been  to 
South  Africa  and  are  now  going  around 
defending  South  Africa."  While  in  the 
U.S..  Brutus  said  he  has  often  attempted 
to  "expose  those  links." 

How  successful  Brutus  is  in  this  and 
other  goals,  such  as  divestment  of  uni- 
versity holdings  In  South  Africa.  In  the 
fight  against  apartheid  may  depend  on 
the  outcome  of  his  current  struggle  to 
remain  In  the  United  States. 
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Meeting  passes  arms  resolution 


by  Brooke  Hand 

A  resolution  advocating  a  U.S. -Soviet  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
last  Thursday  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Wil- 
liams Disarmament  F'orum. 

The  proposal,  which  has  been  sweeping  the 
nation  as  concern  grows  over  the  arms  race,  con- 
sisted of  two  parts.  First,  it  calls  for  an  immediate 
halt  to  the  arms  race:  "specifically,  we  call  upon 
each  country  to  adopt  an  immediate  mutual 
freeze  on  all  further  testing,  production  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and 
delivery  systems." 

The  second  section  calls  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  transfer  the  funds  saved 
to  civilian  use. 

About  150  students  and  a  scattering  of  towns- 
people attended  the  meeting. 

Under  College  rules,  100  students  are  needed 
for  a  quorum  in  town  meetings.  Presided  over  by 
professor  of  economics  Gerald  Epstein,  the  meet- 
ing opened  with  five-minute  presentations  by 
Eban  Goodstein  '82,  president  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Forum,  and  David  Moro  '82,  president  of  the 
Williams  Republican  Club,  speaking  for  and 
against  the  resolution,  respectively. 

Goodstein  emphasized  that  the  US  and  USSR 
have  the  capability  to  destroy  each  other  several 
times  over.  Simply  limiting  the  arms  race  would 
not  remove  the  desire  to  achieve  first  strike  capa- 
bility or  the  danger  that  one  side  might  push  the 
button  at  the  slightest  provocation,  he  claimed. 
Technical  objections  are  not  insurmountable,  he 


stated,  adding  that  there  is  definite  Soviet  inter- 
est in  the  proposal. 

Moro  advocated  strengthening  of  conventional 
NATO  forces  and  of  overall  arms  control  rather 
than  a  freeze.  He  claimed  that  the  resolution 

ignored  the  USSR's  advantage  in  Eastern  Europe 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  Russians  are 
capable  of  crossing  the  Rhine  into  Western 
Europe  within  48  hours  and  presenting  the  US 
president  with  a  fait  accompli,  Moro  claimed. 

Thinii— tanks 

Professor  Robert  Stiglicz  of  the  political 
science  department  spoke  in  favor  of  the  freeze. 

"I  would  urge  all  of  us  ...  to  move  beyond 
emotionalism  and  simplistic  arguments  and  to 
construct  a  viable,  rational,  sophisticated  and 
broadly-based  national  political  movement  that 
will  move  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  out  of  the 
Pentagon  and  into  the  think-tanks." 

He  also  urged  for  the  use  of  politics  as  an  instru- 
ment to  effect  change. 

"I  urge  that  we  politicize  the  issue  to  the  hilt  to 
make  it  central  to  the  1984  presidential  contest, 
because  the  nuclear  disarmament  issue  can  do  to 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1984  what  Vietnam  did  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson  in  1968." 

Ten  people  voted  against  the  resolution;  sev- 
eral expressed  anger  that  so  few  people  got  the 
chance  to  propose  amendments  or  to  argue  the 
con  side  of  the  issue,  and  claimed  that  the  Disar- 
mament Forum  seemed  to  be  intent  on  pushing 
for  a  quick  vote  on  the  proposal. 


Housing  Committee  proposes  changes 


Continued  from  Page  1 

representatives,  for  a  total  of  26  people. 

Under  College  Council  guidelines,  however, 
only  10  of  these  members  can  vote.  Decisions  may 
be  made  by  consensus  of  all  members  or  by  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members.  "The  Housing 
Committee  has  refused  to  follow  the  official  vot- 
ing procedures  . . .  for  at  least  the  past  two  years," 
preferring  to  make  decisions  only  by  consensus, 
explained  Merrigan. 

Her  report  suggested  that  all  committee 
members  be  allowed  to  vote  and  that  the  CUL 
assume  jurisdiction  over  the  committee.  The  Col- 
lege Council  currently  oversees  and  holds  veto 
power  over  the  Housing  Committer. 


Housing  Committee  chairmen  would  be  given 
<:\-officin  seats  on  the  CUL  under  Merrigan's 
proposals. 

In  a  final  note,  Merrigan  offered  her  own  view 
of  the  freshman  inclusion  process,  which  she  links 
to  any  transfer  reduction  program.  "Assuming  a 
healthy  residential  house  system,  in  which  physi- 
cal considerations  are  of  lesser  importance  than 
at  present,  what  sense  is  there  in  having  fresh- 
men prioritize  housing  categories?  I  would  argue 
that  the  system  would  best  be  served  if  all  fresh- 
men, in  groups  of  up  to  four  friends,  applied  to  a 
random  inclusion  process."  she  argues. 

Although  these  are  her  own  conclusions,  she 
reiterated,  she  believes  "this  issue  merits  consid- 
eration as  soon  as  possible." 
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News  Briefs 


Roosenraad 
blasts  frats 

"The  ban  against  fraternities 
is  one  of  the  key  rules  of  the  Col- 
lege," asserted  a  visibly 
shocked  and  angered  Dean  Cris 
Roosenraad  at  last  week's  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Life 
meeting. 

Roosenraad 's  reaction  was 
sparked  by  reports  of  secret  fra- 
ternity activities  on  campus  by 
student  members  of  the  CUL. 
The  students  said  rumors  of 
such  organizations  are  very 
common,  and  they  know  stu- 
dents who  had  been  asked  to 
join.  The  frats  are  financially 
supported  by  alumni,  they  con- 
tinued, and  students  believe 
that  the  administration  knows 
about  these  groups  and  does 
nothing  about  them. 

Roosenraad  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  secret  fraterni- 
ties, adding  "I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  everyone  in  the 
community  to  see  that  the  rule 
is  enforced." 

CC  holds  on 
OCC  policy 

The  College  Council  reviewed 
a  plan  to  restrict  Office  of 
Career  Counseling  (OCC)  facili- 
ties to  groups  with  policies  that 
violate  the  College's  student 
rights  guarantees. 

Russell  Piatt  '82  warned  that 
at  a  Trustees'  meeting  with  the 
Campus  Life  Committee  the 
weekend  of  April  17,  the  idea  of 
restricting  the  OCC  facilities 
met  with  "stiff  resistance." 
Piatt  stated  "the  issue  is 
whether  we  can  allow  an  organi- 
zation which  violates  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Student 
Handbook  to  use  College  facili- 
ties." 

Piatt  explained  President 
Chandler's  policy,  "Any  group 
is  allowed  to  recruit  on 
campus— they're  encouraged. 
Their  (the  Administration's) 
feeling  Is  that  the  rights  the  Col- 
lege should  ensure  are  those  of 
free  speech." 

Representative  Paul  Sabbah 
'83  commented,  "I  can  see  let- 
ting them  defend  their  policies 
on  campus  (but)  there's  a  valid 
point  that  we  shouldn't  let  them 
come  and  actively  recruit  on 
campus,"  which  involves  giving 
them  space,  time,  and  publicity 
in  the  Lephlet.  The  Council 
agreed  to  decide  its  stand  at 
next  week's  meeting,  at  which 
time  it  will  have  the  input  of 
President  Chandler's  address  to 
the  CUL . 

Finally,  the  Council,  begin- 
ning the  meeting  with  $3,320.86 
In  the  treasury,  made  two 
appropriations.  It  allotted 
$275.(X)  for  travel  and  umpires 
for  the  Baseball  Club,  whose  17 
members  are  shouldering  a  lot 
of  expenses  on  their  own.  Next, 
the  Council  appropriated  $1000 
for  security  and  three  bands  for 
next  weekend's  all-college  out- 
door party  to  be  held  for  the  3rd 
consecutive  year  at  Poker 
Flats.  Noting  that  a  great' 
number  of  people  will  come,  at 
least  for  a  short  time.  Represen- 
tative Dave  Altshuler  '84  called 
the  appropriation  "one  of  the 
cheapest  per  p)erson  invest- 
ments of  the  year." 


Williams 

gamers 

fellowships 

Senior  standouts  have  begun 
to  rack  up  fellowship  points  as 
the  graduation  season  gets 
underway. 

Julie  Nessen,  Jeffrey  Perry, 
Lawrence  Sheinfeld  and  Ken- 
neth Talley  received  Hubbard 
Hutchinson  Fellowships,  which 
provide  assistance  for  two 
years  of  creative  work  in  the 
arts. 

Nessen  is  currently  writing  a 
script  and  lyrics  for  a  musical 
based  on  William  Saroyan's 
novel  "The  Human  Comedy." 
Her  theater  senior  honors  pro- 
ject involved  directing  and  stag- 
ing Jean  Anouilh's  "Antigone." 
She  intends  to  enter  the  gradu- 
ate program  in  directing  at  New 
York  University. 

Perry  plans  to  work  toward  a 
master's  degree  in  music  com- 
position. For  his  senior  thesis, 
Perry  will  write  a  piece  for  solo- 
ists, a  small  chorus  and  a  small 
orchestra  based  on  a  one-act 
play,  "Calvary,"  written  by  the 
great  Irish  poet  William  Butler 
Yeats. 

Sheinfeld,  an  English  major, 
will  combine  interests  in  fiction 
writing  and  photography  by 
attending  a  graduate  school 
with  a  filmmaking  curriculum. 
His  senior  thesis  is  a  study  of 
madness  in  the  works  of  twen- 
tieth century  writers. 

Talley,  a  philosophy  major, 
will  audition  to  study  with  var- 
ious dance  groups.  At  Williams, 
he  has  taught  beginning  dance, 
and  has  choreographed  six  pie- 
ces over  the  last  three  years.  He 
has  spent  his  summers  dancing 
with    the    Cleveland    Modern 


Dance  Association  and  the  Foot- 
path  Dance  Company  of 
Cleveland. 

In  addition,  John  W.  Thoman, 
Jr.  received  an  award  given  to 
an  outstanding  senior  chemis- 
try student  or  chemical  engi- 
neering student  by  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Section  of 
the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Parents 
overrun 
campus 

Along  with  clear  skies  and 
sunshine,  parents,  some  from 
as  far  away  as  California, 
appeared  in  Willlamstown  last 
weekend  for  the  College's 
annual  Parents'  Day  Program. 

Descending  upon  the  Willi- 
ams Inn,  the  1896  House,  the 
River  House  and  Papa  Char- 
lie's, all  of  whom  reported 
"packed"  crowds,  the  group  of 
parents,  following  a  welcome 
from  Rhea  Jackson,  chairman 
of  the  Parents'  Council,  and 
President  Chandler,  were 
Invited  to  participate  in  a  multi- 
tude of  events. 

If  they  weren't  interested  in 
an  exhibition  in  Hopkins  Forest 
of  the  maple  sugaring  opera- 
tion, an  Open  House  at  Chapin 
Library  for  the  viewing  of  rare 
books,  a  tour  of  the  Clark  Art 
Institute,  or  the  varsity  base- 
ball, tennis  or  lacrosse 
matches,  there  were  concerts 
performed  on  campus  by  the 
Berkshire  Symphony,  Victor 
Hill  on  harpsichord,  the  Willi- 
ams Jazz  Ensemble,  the  Spring- 
streeters,  the  Brass  Ensemble 
and  the  Williams  Octet. 

Steve  Epstein  '83,  Kathleen 
Merrigan  '82,  and  Doug  Nelson 
'82  finished  in  a  three-way-tie  in 
the  Adelphlc  Speaking  Union 
contest  last  Saturday  morning. 


The  topic 
is  tropic. 
Desert  neutrals. 


Go  west .    .  in  living 

color  with  city  sandals. 

naturally  wild  . . . 

tempting  tones  of 
'     sun,  sky,  sand  and 
mountain  brush.  Soft 
rubbed  leathers  with 
wide  open  spaces. 
Subtly  detailed  to  spur 
on  summer. 


Joyce 


Bess,  $45.00 


AVAILABLE  IN 
TAN 


CONCERNED  WITH  FASHION 
FIT  AND  QUALITY 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselli 

OPTOMETRISTS 

specializing  in  contact  lenses  an(j 

students'  visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020  —  663-5845 


SPRING  BEER  SPECIALS 


Molsons  Golden  Ale 
Tuborg  Gold  12  oz.  NR 
Schlitz     12  oz.  cans 


still  $11.99/case 
$7.99/case 
$8.79/case 


Carlings,  Reingold,  Schmitt's  and  Utica  Club 
16  oz.  returnables  $7.49/case  plus  $1.50  deposit 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


You  will  find  the 

Perfect  Mother's  Day  Gift 

May  9th 


Lace  Pillows 

Fragrant  Soaps  &  Sachets 

Frosted  Glass  Vases 

&  much  more 


your 

UPSTAIRS 

Linen  Boutique 
115  Water  St. 
458-8485 
10-5  Mon-Sat  /  12-5  Sun 


We  will  gift 
wrap  and  mail. 


LEARN  ALASKA 

This    summer    the    nation's    foremost    wilderness   training 
center.   THE  NATIONAL  OUTDOOR   LEADERSHIP 
SCHOOL,  will  offer  a  unique  backcountry  educational 
program — The   Summer  Semester  in  Alaska. 

Learn  and  practice  an  extensive  curriculum  of  wilderness 
skills  while  exploring  the  remarkable  backcountry  of 
America's  last  frontier.    This 
intensive  75-day  course 
includes: 

•  One  month  kayaking 
among  the  remote 
islands  and  glaciers  of 
Prince  William  Sound. 

•  A  full  scale  four-week  gla- 
cier expedition  which  in- 
cludes thorough  instruction  in 
snow  and  ice  climbing, 
route  finding  and  glaciology 

•  A  two-week  backpack- 
ing expedition,  studying 
the  ecology  and  biology 
of  the  arctic  tundra. 

This  rigorous  wilderness  experi- 
ence is  open  to  men  and 
women  18  years  and  older. 


SUMMER    SEMESTER    IN    ALASKA 

14  units  of  college  credit  (optional) 

June  1  —  August  14  June  8  —  August  21 

June  15  —  August  28 


For  more  information  write: 


NOLS 

P.O.  Box  AA.  Dept.  U-82 
Lander.  Wyoming  82520 
or  call  (307)332-6973 
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Smoking  to  pay  for  schools 


Financial  aid  funds  may  increase  if  a  Massa- 
chusetts four-cent  cigarette  tax  is  approved  by 
the  State  legislature  in  the  next  few  months. 

President  John  Chandler,  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities in  Massachusetts  (AICUM).  said  the  "tax 
revenue  will  be  used  to  enlarge  considerably  the 
state  scholarship  fund." 

The  Massachusetts  Scholarship  Program  cur- 
rently awards  $300  p)er  year  to  students  enrolled 
in  state  institutions  and  $900  to  private  institution 
scholars.  The  program  distributes  $16.3  million 
dollars  a  year,  but  must  turn  away  72,000  out  of 
100,000  applicants  even  though  98  percent  of  them 
demonstrate  clear  need. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  the  Massachusetts  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Corporation  calls  for  an 
increase  of  ten  million  dollars  a  year  to  reach  a 
minimum  of  $65  million  in  scholarships  by  1986- 
87.  The  report  also  suggests  that  the  state  base 
the  amount  of  the  grant  on  a  percentage  of  a  stu- 
dent's demonstrated  need  up  to  a  maximum  dol- 
lar award  in  order  to  recognize  the  widely 
varying  tuition  costs  of  institutions. 

For  instance,  a  student  at  a  state  college  need- 
ing $1 ,600  would  receive  a  state  grant  of  $320.  or  20 
percent  of  his  need.  A  student  at  a  private  univer- 
sity with  $8,000  in  need  would  be  awarded  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,500.  Remaining  need  would  be  met  by 
federal  funds,  individual  institutions,  and  student 
self-help  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  job. 

This  plan,   notes   the  report,   has  "real  and 
apparent  equity.  It  builds  into  state  policy  ele- 


ments of  both  access  and  choice,  while  imposing 
larger  dollar  burdens  on  those  who  desire  high- 
cost  programs  and  or  institutions." 

The  report  also  recommends  a  state-funded 
work-study  and  job  development  program  "to 
allow  students  to  earn  a  greater  part  of  their 
expenses  while  gaining  work  exp)erience."  A  ten 
million  dollar  state  allocation  would  be  matched 
by  funds  from  educational  institutions  and  other 
organizations,  predicted  the  report. 

Noting  the  decline  in  the  college-age  popula- 
tion, projected  at  almost  30  percent  by  1990,  the 
report  encourages  more  support  for  older,  part- 
time,  and  independent  students,  especially  those 
preparing  for  high-demand  jobs. 

Chandler  said  that  the  cigarette  tax  earnings 
will  provide  enough  income  to  meet  these  goals. 
He  testified  before  the  legistature's  Joint  Taxa- 
tion Committee  last  week  and  reported  that  "the 
leadership  in  the  Senate  and  House  is  very  much 
behind  this  ...  the  big  political  unknown  is  the 
attitude  of  the  governor." 

Chandler  attributed  this  support  to  "the 
increasing  realization  that  higher  education  is 
very  important  to  Massachusetts." 

He  added,  however,  that  the  state  so  far  has  "a 
very  poor  record"  in  aid  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  report  revealed  that  the  Commonwealth 
provides  only  $2.86  per  student  in  scholarship  aid, 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  $4.18.  New 
York  appropriates  $15.17  per  student;  Vermont, 
$10.16;  New  Jersey,  $5.97;  and  Rhode  Island, 
$4.81.  Massachusetts  students  also  bear  a  much 
larger  loan  burden  in  financing  their  educations. 
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Authentic 

Black  lacquer 

with  gold  trim, 

natural  wood  arms 

with  the 

Williams  College  Seal. 


Rocker  reg.  $175 
ISow  ?/  QQ 

Chair  9155 


Order  NOW  for  delivery  by  Graduation 

[20%  deposit  with  all  orders] 

House  of  Walsh  Student  Account 
VISA— MC— AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

44  Spring  St.         Williamstown,  Ma.  458-5010 


This  Summer, 
Cornell 

What  better  place  to  be  than  far  above  Cayuga's 
waters  as  you  improve  your  writing  skills,  work 
with  computers,  participate  in  a  pre-law  pro- 
gram, or  take  a  course  in  conceptual  drawing? 
Nowhere  else  can  you  learn  in  the  company  of 
so  diverse  a  group  of  faculty  and  students  In 
such  a  uniquely  attractive  setting  of  hills,  lakes, 
gorges  and  waterfalls. 

At  Cornell,  you  can  fulfill  requirements,  ac- 
celerate your  degree  program,  or  simply  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  those  in- 
triguing subjects  that  you  have  always  put  off. 


Request  an  Announcement 
and  see  for  yourself  all  the 
reasons  why  Cornell  is  the 
place  you  should  be  this 
summer  Tuition  is  $  1 4  5  per 
semester  credit  or  less. 


umnrcn 


Cornell  University  Summer 
Session.  BI3  Ives  Hall. 
Ithaca.  New  York  1 4853 


Reggae  rocks 
in  Chapin 
tomorrow 

Toots  and  the  Maytals  will 
bring  their  fast-paced  brand  of 
reggae  music  to  Williams 
tomorrow  night  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Chapin  Hall. 

For  nearly  two  decades  Toots 
Hibbert  and  his  Maytals  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
Jamaican  reggae  scene  and  are 
now  established  as  the  most 
enduring  of  Jamaica's  vocal 
trios. 

Toots'  career  spans  every 
development  in  Jamaican 
music,  from  ska  through  rock 
steady  to  contemporary  reggae. 
In  the  mid-seventies  his  Ameri- 
can and  European  tours  were 
instrumental  in  popularizing 
reggae  music  internationally. 
The  widespread  sales  of  Toots' 
Funky  Kingston  and  In  the  Dark 
albums  attest  to  his  popularity. 

Toots'  hits  include  "Funky 
Kingston,"  "Pressure  Drop," 
"Monkey  Man,"  and  "Get  Up, 
Stand  Up."  His  most  recent 
album.  Knock  Out,  is  heavily 
"rockers"  influenced  with 
songs  like  "Careless  Ethiopi- 
ans" and  the  lyrical  "Beautiful 
Woman."  Toots  and  the  May- 
tals are  a  vital,  danceable  band, 
and  Security  may  have  their 
hands  full  keeping  the  concert- 
goers  out  of  the  aisles. 

Tickets  are  available  in  Bax- 
ter Hall  and  other  College  din- 
ing halls  during  lunch  and 
dinner.  Admission  for  the  con- 
cert is  $5.00  for  students  and 
$7.00  for  the  general  public. 


Man-on-the-Quad 

This  week's  question: 

Should  upperclass  house  affiliation 
transfer  be  made  more  difficult? 


"Definitely  not.  If  they  want 
our  respect  they  have  to  let  us 
do  what  we  want. " 

Scott  Brittingham  '84 


"Yes,  it  should  be.  Incoming 
sophomores  are  uncertain 
whether  they  II  have  rooms, 
even  if  they  get  in  a  house. 
They  should  have  priority." 

Elaine  Caikauskas  '85 


"Placing  restrictions  seems 
unfair,  but  I  recognize  the 
problem  we  have  with  so  many 
transfers.... We  should  have  a 
stricter  policy,  but  I'm  glad  I 
could  move  when  I  wanted  to." 

Jim  Corsiglla  '83 


"No.  You  should  be  able  to  live 
with  your  friends.  House  unity 
comes  from  being  happy." 

Brad  Case  '85 


"Regulations  should  be  tight- 
ened to  an  extreme.  People 
should  suffer  If  they  don't 
choose  the  right  places." 

Scott  Donohue  '84 


"No,  I  don't  think  so. . .  my  year 
would  have  been  miserable  if  I 
hadn't  been  able  to  move." 

Susan  Hoy  '82 


Colby  Committee 


"Toots"  Hibbert 


Continued  from  Page  1 

said  Jane  Fischberg  '82,  "but 
some  changes  indicate  the 
acknowledgement  that  the  old 
system  had  problems." 

Lee  Buttz  '82,  also  a  member 
of  the  Discipline  Committee, 
commented  that  although  at 
first  he  did  not  know  how  the 
present  system  could  be 
changed,  he  found  that  rules  of 


proceedings  would  be  a  great 
help. 

"I  didn't  realize  how  unclear 
the  procedure  was  to  people  not 
familiar  with  it,"  Buttz 
admitted. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

PARCEL  SERVICE  118  Water 
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Faculty  Club:  the  secret  revealed 


by  Jenny  Bicks 

I  happened  upon  it 
purely  by  chance. 
My  '73  Chevy  had 
been  going  for  miles 
with  her  needle  wavering  on 
Empty.  I  knew  it  couldn't  last 
much  longer.  Suddenly  I  saw  it 
looming  ahead  on  Route  2.  the 
familiar  look  of  an  all- American 
gas  station:  white  pillars  and 
sterile  red  brick.  My  prayers 
had  been  answered.  I  pulled  in 
but  saw  no  gas  tanks.  I  honked. 
Something  strange  was  going 
on.  Instead  of  an  attendant  com- 
ing to  greet  me  an  old  man  with 
a  bow  tie  ambled  out  of  the  front 
doors.  "Fill  'er  up?"  I  asked 
meekly.  "The  Williams  Faculty 
House  doesn't  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  sell  gas"  he  answered. 
This  is  where  my  troubles 
began. 

Belly  dancers  and  gambling 

So,  this  was  the  Faculty 
House.  I  had  heard  it  mentioned 
under  students'  breaths.  The 
place  to  which  faculty  disap- 
peared for  hours,  days,  on  end. 
The  place  where  students  were 
not  allowed.  My  interest  was 
piqued.  I  had  to  find  out  what 
went  on  behind  those  ready-to- 
fit  bricks.  I  thought  quickly. 
May  I  use  their  bathroom?  I 
asked.  He  reluctantly  agreed.  I 
was  on  my  way. 

Inside,  the  club  upheld  its 
accepted  image.  Things  seemed 
deceivingly  quiet  and  sedate.  I 
sidled  up  to  my  friend  in  the  bow 
tie  who  would  only  admit  to  me 
that  the  club  was  used  for 
"entertainment."  A  little  fishy, 
I  thought.  Entertainment? 
Belly  Dancers?  Gambling? 
Tupperware  parties?  People 
appeared  reluctant  to  answer 
my  queries.  I  dug  deeper. 

Swallowing  goldfish 

Only  "faculty  and  town 
members"  are  allowed  in  the 
club,  which  operates  on  the  aca- 
demic calendar. 


What  does  one  have  to  do 
to  become  a  "town"  mem- 
ber? I  thought.  Visions  of 
secret  fraternities  danced  in  my 


head.  Swallowing  goldfish. 
Streaking.  Disassembling  cars 
and  reassembling  them  in 
bathrooms.  Was  it  possible? 


I  scanned  the  walls.  Notices 
admitted  that  they  served  lunch 
five  days  a  week  to  faculty.  So, 
Baxter  wasn't  good  enough,  eh? 


Inside  this  Innocent  New 
England  gas  station  lurks 
the  horrifying  solution  to 
the  mystery  of  the  Faculty 
House.  A  bowling  alley  is 
just  one  of  the  hidden 
attractions  available  to 
lucky  Faculty  Club 
members. 


I  saw  the  plot  thickening. 

Some  faculty  meetings  take 
place  here  too.  I  looked  for  hid- 
den panels  in  the  walls  that 
would  lead  to  a  secret  meeting 
room  but  my  search  was 
fruitless. 

Supposedly  they  also  have 
two  guest  rooms  available  for 
"visiting  lecturers."  I  never 
saw  them,  so  I  can't  be  sure.  I 
mean,  for  all  we  know  these 
"rooms"  could  be  a  gigantic  wet 
bar. 

Everyone  standing  near  me 
seemed  to  be  talking  in  low 
tones  about  "The  Extension."  So, 
I  had  found  the  plot.  But  what 
kind  of  code  name  was  this? 
"The  Extension,"  someone 
offered,  is  "an  Alumni  Center  to 
be  added  on  to  the  main  house. 
Construction  will  begin  next 
month  and  be  finished  bv  Sep- 
tember '83."  "Sure,"  I  thought. 
Good  excuse. 

Bowling  thrills  profs 

People  were  beginning  to  notice 
me.  I  felt  a  compulsion  to  run. 
Posing  as  a  lamp  can  be  a  little 
conspicuous.  I  turned  to  leave, 
bothered  that  I  had  not  found  the 
key  to  this  "organization."  Sud- 
denly I  saw  it.  Through  a  small 
door  I  spied  a  group  of  excited 
faculty  members  all  jumping  up 
and  down.  And  . . .  could  it  be . . . 
Yes!  A  bowling  alleyl  So,  the 
Faculty  House  is  all  a  front  for 
what  they  call  the  "Faculty 
Bowling  League."  A  front  for 
secret,  illicit  betting  on  the  roll 
of  a  ball.  These  are  professors 
who  are  shaping  our  lives! 

A  hand  grabbed  me  and 
shoved  me  out  the  door.  They 
had  discovered  me.  Bowling 
balls  and  pins  assailed  me  as  I 
ran  down  the  front  path.  A  thesis 
whizzed  by  my  ear.  I  reached 
the  Chevy  just  in  time.  And  I 
didn't  even  get  to  ask  them  why 
we  don't  have  a  t>owling  alley  in 
the  bottom  of  Baxter. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


RPI 

Nude  swimming  could  be  In  the  offing 
at  RPI  if  Junior  Andy  Morrow  has  his 
way.  He  has  been  surveying  student 
opinion  on  his  proposal  to  make 
•*swlmsults  optional"  one  day  a  week  at  the  RPI 
pool,  according  to  the  Polytechnic. 

Students  are  not  particularly  aroused  by  the 
proposal.  Only  12  of  55  respondents  said  they 
would  use  the  pool  more  under  such  a  policy. 
Twenty-nine  were  Indifferent  and  14  opposed.  "I 
found  no  strong  opposition,"  said  Morrow. 
"There  seems  to  be  enough  people  Interested  In 
attending  such  a  thing." 

Morrow  Is  cautious.  "Unlike  other  activities  on 
campus,  you  have  to  trust  more  than  one  person 
in  the  situation,  which  gives  It  a  special  quality," 
he  said.  Participants  would  learn  to  stop  looking 
at  bodies  as  objects  rather  than  people,  he  feels. 
Morrow  noted  the  success  of  similar  policies  at 
Harvard  and  University  of  Texas  pools. 

A  public  meeting  was  scheduled  earlier  this 
month  to  garner  reactions  and  signatures.  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics  Bob  Ducatte  already  had  a  reac- 
tion. He  called  Morrow's  proposal  "very,  very 
unusual." 

Wesleyan 

A  Wesleyan  student  was  arrested  this  month 
after  allegedly  assaulting  several  Wesleyan 
security  officers  and  a  police  officer.  The  student 
was  one  of  a  group  of  people  throwing  rocks  at 
lights  at  1: 30  a.m.  on  a  Sunday  morning.  A  chase 
ensued,  and  the  student  was  caught  by  security 
guards.  During  the  following  struggle  the  student 
cut  his  head  on  some  Iron  bars,  "leaving  a  pool  of 
blood",  according  to  the  Wesleyan  Argus.  The 
officers  called  Mlddletown  (Ct.)  Police,  who 
finally  arrested  the  student  after  several  security 
guards,  a  policeman,  and  the  student  were 
injured. 


The    student    was    charged    with    criminal 
mischief  and  three  counts  of  assault.  He  was 
released  after  posting  a  $1000  bond  provided  by 
the  Wesleyan  Student  Ball  Bond  Fund. 
North  Adams  State 

"Last  drops  of  blood  given  today  In  CC  pub," 
read  the  headline  In  the  Beacon.  The  event  was 
last  month's  blood  drive  In  the  North  Adams  pub. 
Student  volunteers  helped  out.  "Working  at  the 
beds  Is  the  best  job,  and  also  walking  people  after 
they  have  given  blood  Is  a  fun  job,"  said  Al 
Capone  (no  joke),  a  member  of  Kappa  Delta  Phi 
fraternity. 

Holy  Cross 

A  Holy  Cross  student  charged  last  week  that  a 
Christian  service  organization  put  him  through  a 
"painful  and  possibly  hazardous"  Initiation  rite 
last  fall,  said  The  Crusader. 

Anthony  Zlebart  '83  was  Inducted  Into  the  Order 
of  the  Alhambra,  an  organization  designed  to  help 
mentally  retarded  children,  at  a  New  Hampshire 
hotel. 

"We  began  In  the  morning  with  some  marching 
around  the  hotel  and  adjacent  restaurant,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  give  the  Alhambra  greet- 
ing," said  Zlebart.  "Embarrassing  as  (this)  was. 
It  was  nothing  compared  to  what  came  after." 

The  Inductees  then  marched  around  a  room 
equipped  with  several  large  wrestling  mats,  stop- 
ping at  times  to  hear  the  history  of  the  Alhambra. 

"After  marching  around  a  few  times  In  my 
stocking  feet,  I  felt  a  small  electric  shock,"  con- 
tinued Zlebart.  These  shocks  continued  for  over 
an  hour,  and  got  Increasingly  more  painful.  Even- 
tually I  was  jumping  to  try  to  avoid  the  mats 
because  the  pain  was  so  Intense."  At  one  point  the 
Inductees  had  to  crawl  on  the  electrified  mats. 

Zlebart  considered  quitting,  but  continued 
because  "I  was  so  mad  I  was  determined  to  fin 

Continued  on  Page  9 


'*Hay  Fever" 


Nothing  to  sneeze  at 


by  Scott  Corngold 

Not  a  single  martini 
is    mixed    during 
the  course  of  the 
Wllllamstheatre 
production  of  Hay  Fever,  yet 
the  performance  still  satisfies 
our   expectations    of   a   Noel 
Coward    play.    The    play 
launches  us  Into  the  familiar 
but  always  welcome  territory 
of    Coward    comedy-of- 
manners— quickly  the  sophis- 
ticated   bantering,    tasteful 
lusting,   and   polite   Insulting 
("You're  getting  far  too  blase 
and   exclusive,   Simon")— all 
presented  In  Impeccable  Brit- 
ish upper-class  style. 

Hay  Fever  takes  place  in  the 
1920's  at  the  country  estate  of 
the  "Bohemian"  Bliss  family. 
Father  David  Is  a  writer,  and 
Mother  Is  a  "retired"  actress 
still  "onstage"  every  moment 
of  the  day.  They  have  two 
young  adult  children- 
songwriter  son  Simon,  and 
"Ingenue"  daughter  Sorel. 
The  play  begins  with  each 
family  member  miffed  to 
learn  that  the  others  have  each 
Invited  a  "guest  "  for  the  week- 
end. The  Initial  discomfort 
among  the  guests  continues 
throughout  the  play  as  the 
Bliss  family  performs  a  con- 


fusing word  playacting  game 
among  themselves  with 
alarming  enthusiasm  and 
seriousness.  The  guests'  mis- 
ery Increases  as  they  soon  find 
themselves  transferred  Into 
the  objects  of  the  Bliss'  Inces- 
sant game  playing.  Finally, 
they  are  reduced  to  sneaking 
through  the  house  In  order  to 
avoid  having  to  face  any  of  the 
family  memt>ers. 

Director  Jean-Bernard 
Bucky  says  Hay  Fever  Is  "at 
its  core,  the  exploration  of  a 
complex  social  facade  through 
which,  every  now  and  again, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
abyss."  Actually,  one  could  say 
the  same  about  almost  any 
comedy,  from  Animal  House 
to  The  Philadelphia  Story.  In 
asserting  that  there  Is  more  to 
this  play  than  meets  the  eye. 
Bucky  seems  to  be  overstating 
the  case  a  bit.  There  is  an 
obvious  nastlness  In  the  Bliss 
family's  playing  with  the 
guests.  Indeed,  playwright 
Edward  Albee  says  he 
modeled  much  of  the  devastat- 
ing game-playing  In  Who's 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf ?  after 
Hay  Fever.  Yet.  still  the  tone 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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The  Williams  Record 


April  27.  1982 


April  27,  1982 


The  Williams  Record 


Come  one  !  Come  all !  See  your  profs  have  a  ball 


by  Dan  Keating 

"// yoii  can'l  do  anythinfc.  tench. 
If  you  can'l  leach,  sirtfi." 

—  W  (>«»</>    illcn  (amended) 

In  an  attempt  to  dis- 
pell the  common  no- 
tion that  they  can't 
do  anything  but 
teach,  the  Williams  faculty  let 
their  creative  juices  flow  into 
previously  unchartered  waters 
Saturday  night  in  the  first 
annual  Faculty  Club  Talent 
Show. 

Entitled  "From  Gong  Show  to 
Carnegie  Hall,"  the  show  lived 
up  more  to  the  first  half  of  the 
title  than  the  second. 

As  the  Master  of  Ceremony, 
art  professor  Ed  Epplng 
directed  the  cavalcade  of  stars. 
His  ambling  manner  and  dry 
wit  made  the  audience  appreci- 
ative each  time  an  act  came  on 
stage  and  he  exited. 

The  evening  began  with  the 
"Board  of  Governors",  the  mus- 
tachioed waiters  for  the  affair, 
singing    "Another    Opening, 
Another   Show."   The   "gover- 
nors"   included    Lee    Dalzell, 
Fatma    Kassamali,    Donald 
Beaver,  and  Barton 
Slatko.  The  show 
could  have  very 
grace  fully   ended 
right   there,    but 

mathematics    pro 
fessor   Kim 

Bruce  took  the  stage. 

Bumbling  juggler 

Bruce,  who  finished  second 
only  to  alumnus  Lou  Safford  in 
most  attempted  performances 
for  the  night,  made  a  rare 
attempt  at  applied  mathemat- 
ics. Bruce  demonstrated  the 
variability  of  parabolic  path- 
ways over  three  dimensions 
(four  including  time)  by  scat- 
tering the  three  balls  he  was 
juggling  all  over  the  stage.  He 
was  immediately  and  ceremon- 
iously gonged,  the  first  and  last 
of  the  show  to  be  so  treated. 

Dean  Danny  O'Connor 
reminded  us  of  an  old  solution  to 
the  sexual  harassment  problem 
with  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  tune 
advocating  punishment  of  the 
strictest  nature. 

Following  that,  there  were 
few  dry  eyes  as  Danny,  in  a  fal- 
setto vibrato,  crooned  out  two 
classic  Irish  ballads. 

Bells  cracked 

Time  leapt  forward,  but  man- 
kind showed  no  similar  advance 
as  rock  'n  roll  took  the  stage. 
"Buddy  and  the  Bells,"  com- 
posed of  Bob  Bell,  "Buddy" 
Karelis  and  Michael  Bell  belted 
out  a  series  of  melodies  of  dub- 
ious quality.  Michael  Bell  may 
well  have  lost  his  voice  at  the 
same  time  as  his  hair.  The 
group  concluded  with  a  foot- 


stomping,  hand-clapping  rendi- 
tion of  'Who  wrote  the  Book  of 
Love?" 

Epping  summed  up  "Buddy 
and  the  Bells"  quite  accurately 
by  saying  that  what  they  did 
"certainly  took  guts."  There 
was  one  stray  cry  of  "encore," 
but  it  was  quickly  quelled. 

Octet  Alumni  added  their  part 
as  Safford  and  David  Simonds 
turned  the  show  back  to  a  more 
classical  vein.  Their  version  of 
"Brush  Up  Your  Shakespeare" 
was  erudite,  impressive  and 
atonal.  The  lyrics  escaped  the 
pair  periodically,  but  returned 
without  great  loss. 

Encore  performer 

The  show  took  an  upbeat  turn 
with  the  last  act  before  inter- 
mission.   Frequent    Log    per- 


former Jim  Bayliss,  saying  ho 
would  keep  in  the  spirit  of  the 
show  by  singing  three  songs  he 
didn't  know,  struck  a  popular 
note  with  Willie  Nelson's  "On 
the  Road  Again." 

Bayliss's  third  song  was  self- 
composed.  He  gave  an  Indica- 
tion of  what  Jim  Croce  may 
have  sounded  like  If  he  had 
played  harmonica  and  lacked 
talent.  His  touching  manner 
brought  lumps  to  the  throats  of 
all  present.  Including  himself. 

Bayliss  was  called  back  for 
the  first  and  only  encore  of  the 
evening  and  performed  a  synco- 
pated rendering  of  "Take  Me 
Home  Country  Roads."  The 
song  showed  why  John  Denver 
Is  such  a  popular  character^ 
around  campus.  /^ 


Serious  news 

Epplng  returned  from  Inter- 
mission and  solemnly  Informed 
the  crowd  that  the  "Williams  in 
Falkland"  program  had  been 
cancelled.  He  then  heralded  the 
next  group,  consisting  of  Judy 
Reichert  singing  with  Michael 
Bell  accompanying  on  piano, 
with  the  judgment  that  it  had 
"not  been  long  enough"  since 
Bell  had  left  the  stage. 

Reichert  and  Bell  tastefully 
performed  some  Cole  Porter 
favorites  and  added  some  poig- 
nant campus  commentary.  To 
Porter's  "Let's  Fall  In  Love," 
they  added  that  maybe  "even 
Deans  do  it."  And  about  Winter 
Study,  they  asserted  that  If  you 


only  "half  do  it"  you'll  end  up 
with  perfunctory  pass.  They 
concluded  with  a  classical 
remaking  of  some  f  If  tles-nlftles. 

New  twist 

Kim  Bruce  then  courageously 
re-emerged  onstage,  this  time 
with  mathematics  professor 
Jeff  Parker  and  biology  man 
Barton  Slatko.  Fortunately, 
they  were  accompanied  by 
Parker's  wife  Nancy,  who 
added  a  new  angle  to  the  group 
by  being  able  to  sing.  They  were 
given  a  special  Introduction  as 
the  "Oral  Majority"  by  mathe- 
matics professor  Bob  Kozelka, 
who  also  added  College  com- 
mercials before  and  betwixt 
their  ditties. 

Kozelka 's  first  product  was 
Purple  Cow  Biscuits  which 
"give  people  the  courage  to  join 

committees 

and  do  work 

that  doesn't 

need  to  be  done." 

Commercial 
break 

Kozelka  also 
advertised 
Roosenraad's  Canine 
Clinic  for  dogs  who 
have  to  hide  in  their 
rooms  all  day.  For  those  bored 
bow-wows,  he  provides  Rubik's 
Bone.  And  for  professors,  there 
was  Larry's  (Graver, chairman 
of  the  Winter  Study  Review 
Committee)  Winter  Study  pro- 
jects. Called  "Head  Stop,"  the 
program  is  listed  as  "rehabili- 
tation for  the  overeducated." 
Kozelka's  last  comic  commer- 
cial was  for  Relchert's  House  of 
Reconciliation,  which  had  Dean 
of  Faculty  John  Reichert  pro- 
viding a  haven  for  untenured 
faculty  to  avoid  vengeful 
department  heads. 

Sandwiched  around  the  ads, 
the  "Oral  Majority"  made  a 
strong  bid  for  Bruce's  second 
gong  of  the  night.  Their  efforts 
included  a  political  satire  whose 
refrain  went  something  like 
"I'm  sticking  with  Kemp-Roth 
•till  we  all  trickle  down,"  a 
tenured  version  of  the  Beatles' 
"When  I'm  64,"  and  a  new 
theme  song  for  Winter  Study 
which  advocated  that  we  "ditch 
our  books  to  play."  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  quintet's  histrio- 
nics, Epping  noted  that 
there  may  be  four 
extra  empty  seats 

at  the  next  faculty 
meeting. 

With  Wil 
liams  Trio 
member 

Paula  Ennis- 
playlng  accompani 
ment,   Terry  Uwyer 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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SPRING  ALBUM  SALE: 


Graham  Parker  "Heat  Treatment" 

Graham  Parker  "Howlin  Wind"  (••*••  -  Rolling  Stone) 

Santana  (3rd  LP) 

Talking  Heads  "Fear  of  Music" 

Ramones  (1st) 

Ramones  "Rocket  to  Russia" 

David  Bowie  (import)  "Greatest  Hits"  (excellent) 


$3.99 
$3.99 
$3.99 
$3.99 
$3.99 
$3.99 
$4.99 


—  and  many  more  titles  in  smaller  quantities  — 
TOONERVILLE    TROLLEY     RECORDS 

131  Water  Street  458-5229 


See  your  work  in  print 
Sportswriters  needed 

for  Softball^  men's  and 
women's  lacrosse 

contact  D.T.  Keating  SU  1256 


SIDKSHOW 


features/arts 


by  SUTTON 


Ivory  Towers 


Continued  from  Page  7 

Ish.  I  kept  hoping  that  when  I 
walked  over  the  next  mat  I 
would  not  be  shocked  again." 

"Commander  of  the  Holy 
Cross  caravan"  Nick  Argento 
'83  substantiated  the  story  and 
condemned  the  initiation.  The 
Rev.  E.  K.  Cheney  S.  J.,  asso- 
ciate supreme  chaplain  of  the 
International  Alhambra,  com- 
mented that  "the  students  may 
have  misperceived  the  point  of 
the  initiation.  As  I  reroember, 
they  got  there  late  and  I  don't 
think    they   really   understood 


what  was  going  on. 

"The  students  who  find  so 
much  fault  with  the  organiza- 
tion's policies  really  aren't 
wanted  anyway,"  continued 
Cheney.  "We  keep  the  organiza- 
tion small  on  purpose  so  that 
only  people  who  really  care  take 
part. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  sense  to 
think  that  anything  foul  could  be 
going  on  here,"  Cheney  con- 
cluded. "I  mean,  the  Pope  is  a 
member  and  (President  of  Holy 
Cross.)  Friar  Brooks  knows  all 
about  it." 


Gombrich  details  art  development 


Sir  Ernest  Hans-Joseph  Gombrich, 
prominent  art  historian  and  author  of 
Art  and  Illusion,  concluded  his  visit 
here  with  a  seminar  last  Wednesday 
entitled  "The  Role  of  Psychology  and  Relativism 
in  the  Humanities."  In  his  talk  Gombrich  pres- 
ented art  history  as  a  cyclical  concept.  Specifi- 
cally, (Jombrich  discussed  two  ideas: 
promitivism  in  art  and  the  evolution  of  art. 
Together,  the  two  subjects  were  used  to  support 
his  thesis  that  the  history  of  art  has  been  one  of 
general  development  from  lesser  to  greater 
realism. 

Gombrich  discounted  the  "relativist"  theory  of 
art  history  as  irrelevant,  asserting  that  there  are 
no  true  standards  by  which  one  can  speak  of  art  as 
being  "more"  or  "less"  close  to  nature.  Gom- 
brich centered  on  answering  the  question  "how 
much  can  we  consider  art  to  be  a  reflection  of 
mankind's  evolution?"  Did  primitive  man  pro- 
duce "less  realistic  art"?  Or,  is  art  simply  a 
reflection  of  an  artist's  Intentions?  Could  a  Giotto 
have  painted  a  Raphael,  or  are  artistic  styles 
unavoidably  bound  to  the  age  In  which  they  first 
appear? 

In  answering  these  questions,  Gombrich 
asserted  that  art  Is  built  on  technical  foundations, 
and  that  until  those  foundations  are  first  laid,  the 
depletion  of  certain  Images  will  have  no  rele- 
vance for  the  artist.  That  Is,  Gombrich  differen- 
tiates between  Intelligence  and  technical  skill. 
Giotto  didn't  paint  like  a  High  Renaissance  pain- 
ter not  because  he  was  less  Intelligent  than  a 
Raphael  but  rather  because  he  lacked  the  techni- 
cal foundations  that  Raphael  was  able  later  to 
draw  upon. 

One  might  ask.  why  there  Is  ever  a  pull 
away  from  technical  foundations  in  art  and  a 
swing  back  to  the  less  realistic,  as  demonstrated 
by  such  movements  as  primltlvlsm?  Here  the 
role  of  psychology,  Gombrich's  main  field  of 
Interest  in  art  history,  comes  into  play. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency,  Gombrich 
claimed,  for  man  to  want  to  depict  the  world  plc- 
tographlcally.  It  Is  a  psychological  desire  to 
depart  the  three  dimensional,  more  realistic 
world  for  the  less  concrete  world  of  two  dimen- 
sions instead.  .  -     . 


Sir  Ernest  Han«-Jo«eph  Gombrich  presented  a 
humorous  and  educational  lecture  on  evolution 
in  art  to  wrap  up  his  stay  at  Williams. 


Faculty  proves  it  has  talent 


Continued  from  Page  8 

sang  a  popular  piece  from 
Music  Man.  The  singing  ended 
abruptly,  but  not  as  abruptly  as 
the  piano,  as  Ennis-Dwyer 
stranded  Dwyer  in  a  musical 
mixup. 

Safford  then  gave  his  second 
performance  of  the  night  with  a 
musical  tribute  to  Boston  and 
Anchorage.  His  magical  lyrics 
prompted  everyone's  senti- 
ments to  drift  to  Alaska  where 
the  "air  Is  perfumed  with  the 
smell  of  blubber  frying." 

Logical  magician 

Buddy  Karelis,  scheduled 
next  on  stage,  tried  to  back  out 
in  a  moment  of  uncertainty 
(which  may  well  have  been  a 
moment  of  wisdom).  The 
moment  passed,  and  Karelis 
mounted  the  stage  to  perform 
his  rope  tricks.  Displaying  not 
only  legerdemain,  but  legerde- 
pied  (sleight  of  foot ) ,  Buddy  left 
the  audience  baffled  and 
stunned. 

The  penultimate  act  was  a 
faculty  sp)ouse  mlx-and-match 
with  lookallke  women  singing  of 
confused  husbands.  Safford 
accompanied  on  piano,  of 
course. 

The  evening  was  brought  to 
conclusion  with  Slatko  and  com- 
pany leading  a  slng-a-long  for 
the  entire  group.  The  lyrics 
were  distributed  and  everyone 
chimed  in  with  verses  of  "By  the 
Light  of  the  Silvery  Moon." 
"Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart," 
"Walt  'till  the  Sun  Shines,  Nel- 
lie," and  "In  the  Good  Old  Sum 


mertlme."  Such  harmony 
hasn't  been  heard  since  the  last 
faculty  meeting  on  Winter 
Study.  No  one  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  reach  for  the  gong, 
but  no  one  would  send  them  to 
Carnegie  Hall,  either. 

Throughout  the  evening,  the 
faculty  enjoyed  some  of  the 
more    cerebral     pleasures. 


assuming  that  killing  brain  cells 
is  pleasurable. 

Overall,  among  the  tremend- 
ously talented  faculty,  the  math 
department  seemed  to  reign 
supreme.  The  decision  remains 
to  be  made  of  whether  they  are 
the  most  talented,  the  most 
courageous,  or  the  most  sus- 
ceptible to  delusions.  Probably 
all  of  the  above. 


SUMMER  CHARTER  FLIGHTS 

TO  EUROPE 

Here's  a  sample  of 
roundtrip  airfares: 

London  from  $399.00 
Paris  from  $449.00 
Vienna  from  $499.00 
Zurich  from  $440.00 
Amsterdam  from  $435.00 
Rome  from  $498.00 
Spain  from  $399.00 

CALL  FOR  DETAILS 
AND  INFORMATION 


j^ 
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Arts  &  Science  Majors! 

All  dressed  up, 
with  nowhere  to  go? 

It's  not  too  late  to  think 

about  Northeastern's  MS  in 

Professional  Accounting  Program. 

This  Program  is  a  15-month  course  oi  study  designed 
for  graduates  oi  Arts  and  Sciences  and  other  non- 
accounting  majors.  It's  a  full-time  grad- 
uate program  divided  into  five 
quarters,  preparing  you  for  the  CPA 
Examination  and  a  career  in  public     ,^^^- 
accounting.  The  third  quarter  is  an     ^i^^ 
internship  where  you  are  employed  ^^  >, 
by  a  leading  public  accounting  firm  (^ 
such  as  Arthur  Andersen.  Alexander 
Grant,  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  Peat 
Marwick,  or  Price  Waterhouse.  In  ad- 
dition to  student  loans  and  tuition 
scholarships,  significant  financial 
aid  is  provided  by  internship 
earnings,  which  averaged  $4,5CX) 
for  the  three  month  internship 
last  year. 

You  still  have  time  to  apply 
for  the  class  beginning  in  lune. 
No  prior  accounting  course  is 
required.  Send  for  brochure,  or 
call  (617)  437-3244. 


Please  send  more  information  about  the  MS 
in  Accounting  Program. 

Graduate  School  of  Professional  Accounting 
Northeastern  University 
3&0  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston.  MA  021 15 
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Concert  Listings 


WEEK  OF  APRIL  26 
pr*par»d  by 
TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 

Apr  27&  28  Eric  Anderson  The  Idler   Cam- 
bridge Mass 

Wed     Apr    26  Graham  Parker.  The  Metro 
Boston 

Wed     Apr    28  Graham  Parker    The  Metro 
Boston 

Tom  Paxton  &  Bernice  Reagon,  Fine  Arts 
Ctr    Concert  Hall    U  Mass   Amherst 

Thurs  Apt    29  Asia   Orpheum   Boston 
Tom  paxton  Robin  &  Linda  Williams  Page 
Hall   SUNY   Albany,  NY 
Choir  Invisible.  The  Rat.  Boston 
Jesse  Winchester,  The  Idler,  Cambridge, 
Mass 

Carl  Perkins.  Jonathan  Swift  s   Boston 
Commander  Cody.  Channel,  Boston 
David  Grover  Upstairs  at  La  Cocina.  Pitts- 
field   Mass 

Frt.,  Apr   30  Romeo  Void,  Rusty  Nail.  Sun- 
derland Mass 

Roche  Sisters   McNeill  Room.  RPI,  Troy. 
NY 
Drongos   JB  Scott  s.  Albany  NY 


Clarence  Clemons  &  Red  Bank  Rock*rt. 
Channel   Boston 
Sal  ,  May  1  Human  League.  Orpheum,  Bos- 
ton 

Mimi  Farina  Passim  s   Boston 
J      Geils    Band      Civic    Ctr  ,    Hartford, 
Conn 

Pousette-Dart  Band    Rusty  Nail    Sunder- 
land. Mass 

Country  Gentlemen  &  Johnson  Mtn  Boys, 
Paine  Hall   Harvard,  Cambridge   MA 
Mo|o  Niah  JB  Scott  s.  Albany   NY 
Rick  Springfield  Civic  Ctr    Providence,  Rl 

Sun  .  May  2  Fieshtones  The  Spit   Boston 
Mimi    Farina    &    Jim    Post     Iron    Horse, 
Northampton,  Mass 

Rick  Springfield   John  B  Hynes  Veterans' 
Auditorium,  Prudential  Ctr  .  Boston,  Mass 
Sammy  Hagar  &  Aldo  Nova.  Palace   Al- 
bany NY 

Kingston    Trio     Holiday    Inn.    Somer- 
ville  Mass 
Chick  Corea.  Roy  Haynes  Joe  Henderson 
&   Miroslav  Vitous    Berklee  Performance 
Ctr    Boston 
May  3  Journey  Boston  Garden  Boston 
May  4  Squeeze  John  M  Greene  Hall.  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass 


Eyes  enjoy  "Hay  Fever" 


Continued  from  Page  7 

of  the  play  in  general,  and  this 
production  in  particular,  is 
really  too  light  for  this  to  be  as 
serious  a  pointed  social  com- 
mentary as  Bucky  suggests. 

This  leaves  the  production  to 
be  enjoyed  primarily  as  a  very 
witty,  "madcap"  comedy. 
And  we  did.  The  production 
values  are  excellent.  Hugh 
Landwehr's  impressive  set 
presents  the  neo-classic  Bliss 
living  room  in  all  its  gaudy- 
trendy  glory,  complete  with 


large  marble  columns,  orien- 
tal fans  and  lamps,  and  cro- 
quet equipment.  The  costumes, 
designed  by  Bruce  Goodrich, 
are  wonderfully  evocative  of 
the  twenties  style.  Professor 
Bucky  directs  with  fine  comic 
flair,  building  the  first  two 
acts  to  bright  climaxes  at  the 
curtain.  If  the  end  of  the  play 
peters  out,  Bucky  makes  up 
for  it  with  a  very  creative 
curtain-call  staging  which 
nicely  sums  up  the  elegant 
sex-frolocking  in  Coward's 
comedy. 


Crowd  enjoys  finale 

by  Greg  Capaldini  and  Stephanie  O'Connor 

The  Berkshire  Symphony  concluded  its  season  last  weekend, 
performing  at  Chapin  Hall  Friday  night  and  at  the  Koussevitzky 
Arts  Center  in  Pittsfield  on  Sunday.  Beethoven's  Symphony  «7,  was 
the  featured  work,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  treat. 

Beethoven's  music  manages  to  be  inspiring  without  being  pom- 
pous. In  the  audience  many  heads  were  nodding  and  feet  tapping  to 
the  beat  of  the  bright  finale,  with  its  hoe-down  swing  and  booming 
drum  beats.  Although  through  the  course  of  the  work,  the  players 
often  had  to  put  up  with  such  difficulties  as  high  notes  and  long 
passages  with  tricky  rhythm,  they  performed  admirably. 

Douglas  Moore.  Chairman  of  the  Music  Department,  was  the 
featured  soloist  in  the  Lalo  Cello  Concerto.  Unfortunately,  the 
music  proved  rather  ineffective.  The  solo  part  is  quite  long-winded 
in  the  first  movement,  and  the  whole  piece  generally  lacks  sub- 
stance. Moore's  playing  was  warm-toned  and  fluent,  but  the  lack  of 
a  good  tune  until  the  third  movement  made  his  efforts  seem  wasted. 

Conductor  Julius  Hegyi  apparently  intended  to  boost  the  group's 
sound  by  adding  extra  strings.  This  both  helped  and  hindered. 
Certain  climaxes  through  the  evening  sounded  full  and  warm,  but 
other  places  suffered  from  the  kind  of  imprecision  that  greater 
numbers  only  aggravate.  A  case  in  point  was  the  suite  from  the 
ballet  Estancia  by  Alberto  Ginastera,  the  Argentine  Copland  in  the 
1940's.  In  the  quick  movements  the  sound  became  muddy  and 
unforcused,  while  in  the  slow  one,  the  entrance  of  the  violins 
sounded  like  something  off  a  "101  Strings"  album. 


Jean-Bernard   Bucky,   director  of    the  "witty,  madcap"  Williamtthea- 
tre  production  of  HAY  FEVER. 


In  fine  ensemble  work,  the 
cast  does  full  justice  to  the 
humorous    lines    and    comic 
situations   of   the   play.    The 
actors  do  occasionally  have 
troubles    maintaining    their 
British  accents.  However,  we 
willingly   excuse    this    slight 
flaw.   Victoria   Price   '84,  as 
Judith,  gives  a  broad  and  con- 
fident performance  of  an  irre- 
pressible   actress    who    has 
neither    the    willingness    nor 
desire    to    stop    performing. 
John  O'Brien  '84,  though  a  bit 
ill-at-ease,    has    the    right 
"look"  for  "husband"  David. 
Sheila  Walsh  '83  and  Michael 
Winther    '84    work    nicely 
together  as  brother  and  sister, 
constantly    quarreling,    but 
always  ready  to  play,  while 
Rebecca  Kravetz  '82  does  very 
well  with  an  amusing  varia- 
tion on  the  British  domestic. 
Nicholar  Fluehr  '84,  Perdita 
Finn  '84,  and  Hill  Snellings  '84 
complete    the    scene    as 
three    properly    bewildered 
and    victimized    guests.    Yet 
Meg  Schoefield  '84,  as  a  woe- 
fully   gawky    and    nervous 
young    flapper,    steals    the 
show.  Her  pathetic  attempts  to 
get    through    the    weekend 
gracefully  are  hilarious.  It  is  a 
delightfully    conceived    and 
executed  performance. 

Hay  Fever  will  be  per- 
formed again  this  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  is  a 
fine,  light  comedy  for  Spring 
Weekend.  The  British  gentry 
may  never  really  have  been 
like  this,  but  when  parody  is 
presented  so  amusingly,  we 
grin  too  much  to  argue. 


^ —    ,s  Bud**"'"'  ""'"  »*'*noi,  o^«rT~~— -CIT*-^^ 
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Olympics  at  Williams 

An  afternoon  of  Olympic  type  competitions  wilt  take  place  on  Sunday, 
May  9.  from  2-5  p  m  at  the  Freshman  Quad  An  entry  fee  of  $25  00  per 
ten-person  team  is  required,  with  all  college  houses  and  entries  eligible 
to  participate 

Proceeds  to  Muscular  Dystrophy 

An  appreciation  party  sponsored  by  Budweiser  will  take  place  imme- 
diately following  the  sportstacular,  during  which  time  prizes  and  tro- 
phies will  be  awarded  to  the  top  three  scoring  teams. 

All  are  welcome 

Spectators  are  welcome  Proper  identification  is  required  for  beer  pur- 
chases All  proceeds  will  benefit  the  patient  service  and  research  efforts 
sponsored  by  the  Western  Mass  Chapter  of  the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  MDA  presently  operates  a  clinic  at  Berkshire  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Pittsfield  The  clinic  offers  professional  medical  and  diagnostic 
treatment  at  no  cost  tochildren  and  adults  with  musculardystrophy  and 
related  neuromuscular  disorders. 


For  further  Information,  please  contact: 

Mike  Coakley  (413-597-6404),  Williams  College  or 
Anne  Peterson  (413-732-7464)  MDA. 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 


9:00  -  5:00 
Men. -Sat. 


<<^ 


% 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


^ 
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WORK  IN  YOUR  FIELD, 
LEARN  HEBREW  &  TOUR  ISRAEL 

Programs  for  Six  Months  and  One  Year 
(Internships,  Community  Work  And  More) 

For  Further  Information  Contact; 

SHERUT  LA'AM 


American  Zionist  Youth  Foundation 

515  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Telephone  (212)  751-6070 
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Golfers  drive  in  cold 

by  Jim  Clark 

Snow  flurries  and  35  degree  weather  greeted  the  opening  of  the 
1982  Williams  Golf  season.  With  the  Taconic  Golf  club  barely 
open,  the  linksters  hosted  Holy  Cross  and  Harvard  in  a  Thursday 
afternoon  tri-match.  After  braving  the  elements,  the  Crusaders 
from  Worcester  bested  the  Ephmen  by  two  strokes.  Both  teams 
beat  Harvard  soundly. 

The  weather  seemed  to  bother  everybody  except  Greg 
Jacobsen,  who  was  low  man  for  the  match  with  73.  The  senior 
captain  from  Williams  was  six  strokes  better  than  Rick  Shea,  the 
number  two  player  from  Holy  Cross.  Jacobsen  and  Shea  were 
the  only  two  under  80. 

Combining  with  Shea's  79  were  Don  Angell's  and  Jim 
O'Keefe's  81s,  Kevin  Lynch  at  82,  and  Tom  Napoutan  with  an  83 
to  give  the  Crusaders  the  victory. 

A  rash  of  83s  dominated  the  low  five  for  the  Ephmen.  Mike 
Hennigan,  Bruce  Goff  and  Phil  Seefried  were  all  caught  at  that 
uncharacteristic  score.  Randy  Rogers  rounded  out  thefivesome 
with  an  86. 

"It's  tough  to  lose  a  match  at  home,"  commented  Williams 
Coach  Rudy  Goff.  After  a  successful  Spring  Break  tour  through 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  the  linksters  had  not  been  able  to  play 
until  the  day  of  the  match.  "The  course  had  just  opened  for 
practice  on  Monday,"  Goff  stated. 

I'm  not  disappointed  with  our  performance,  but  very 
impressed  with  Holy  Cross,"  he  went  on.  "Those  scores  were 
good,  and  very  low  given  the  conditions  of  the  course  and  the 
weather." 

The  1-1  Ephmen  next  face  Colgate  away,  and  then  Journey  to 
the  New  England's  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wodnesday. 


Ruggers  thrash  Springfield  foe 


by  Dave  Weaver 

Kev<n  Drewyer  '82  led  the  Wil- 
liams Rugby  Eootball  Club  to  a 
resounding  28-0  thrashing  of 
Springfield  College  REC.  Drew 
yer,  playing  his  best  game  of  the 
year,  led  an  exceptionally 
smooth  and  balanced  Williams 
line,  slashing  through  the  rival 
side  with  ease  time  and  time 
again. 

The  purple  scrum  played 
their  usual  top-form  game  as 
well,  indeed  accounting  for 
most  of  the  scoring  done  in  the 
afternoon. 

Chip  Connaly  '83  opened  the 
action  with  a  try,  and  the  Jeff 
Hilger  '82  kick  made  it  6-0.  Fol- 
lowing a  wondrous  inside 
reverse,  Dave  Park  '83  pounded 
another  home  to  make  it  12-0  at 
the  half. 

The  scrum  made  their  pres- 
ence felt  in  the  second  half,  scor- 
ing three  times.  Brian  Gradle 
'83  ripped  across  the  line  to  open 
things  up,  and  the  rout  was  on. 
Dan  Maynard  '83  fell  on  the  ball 
for  a  try  after  he  blocked  a  kick, 
and  the  last  score  came  about  as 
a  result  of  the  fine  coordination 


between  the  scrum  and  the  line.  ^^^  "^^^  weekend's  Little  Three 

as  Joe  Carey '83  scored  after  a  "^^^^^    with    an    Intrasquad 

long  Drewyer  run.  scrimmage,  which  the  B  side 

The  B  and  C  sides  warmed  ud  ^°"  '"  ^  ^'^^^  match,  .58-46. 


NOTICE:  Bud  Athletes-of-the-Week: 

If  you  ordered  a  jacket  with  "Ter" 
or  "Nut  Case "  on  it,  and  you  want  your 
jacket,  please  get  in  touch  with  me. 
Thank  you. 

Katie  x6434  or  S.U.  1847 


Eph  9  weather  tough  week 


Continued  from  Page  12 

Ephmen.  The  only  thing  they  couldn't  steal  was 
first.  The  main  damage  was  done  on  a  double 
steal  with  men  on  first  and  third.  The  runner  at 
first  took  off  for  second,  and  as  soon  as  the  throw 
went  down,  the  runner  at  third  raced  home.  Both 
were  safe. 

Williams  had  their  best  offensive  production  in 
the  fourth,  when  they  scored  three  runs.  White 
and  Coakley  singled,  Phil  Lusardi  '85  doubled, 
and  B.J.  Connolly  drove  Lusardi  in  on  an  error  on 
the  third  baseman. 

Hennigan  tired  in  the  ninth,  and  started  walk- 
ing batters.  Freshman  Mike  DeWindt  replaced 
him,  but  he  too  had  control  problems,  and  Steve 
Watson,  another  freshman,  finished  the  game  for 
Williams. 

White  got  in  the  offensive  groove,  going  four  for 
five,  with  two  RBI's.  White  had  led  the  team  in 
batting  in  their  preseason  Florida  trip,  but  took  a 
while  to  warm  up  and  play  a  great  offensive 
game. 

Williams  launched  a  rally  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ninth,  when  the  game  was  all  but  lost,  scoring  two 


McClelland's  Stationery  and  Office  Products 

Hallmark  Cards 
Crane  and  Eaton  Stationery 
School  Supplies 
Art  Supplies 

Don't  forget  Mother's  Day,  May  9. 


<cA/(c(^LzLLancl  ± 

36  Spring  Street     •     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 


runs  to  make  the  final  score  look  a  bit  more  rea- 
sonable, if  not  respectable.  Third  baseman  Brian 
Rutledge  got  a  triple  to  left-center,  and  Dave 
Nasser  walked.  Co-captain  Tom  Howd  and  White 
both  got  singles,  knocking  them  in. 

In  earlier  action,  Wesleyan  got  four  runs  in  the 
fourth  inning  off  tired  pitcher  Joe  Merrill  to  beat 
Williams  Tuesday  6-2.  Williams  also  committed 
five  errors  in  the  game,  but  the  big  inning  was 
what  hurt  them. 

Williams'  offensive  production  was  not  up  to  the 
levels  it  had  been  over  the  weekend  (when  they 
scored  six,  six,  and  eight  runs),  as  their  runs 
came  on  solo  home  runs  by  Phil  Lusardi  and  cen- 
terfielder  Mark  White  (who  went  two  for  three  on 
the  day). 

Freshman  David  Moss  pitched  the  middle  three 
innings  for  Williams,  giving  up  two  runs.  Mike 
DeWindt  finished  up.  With  make-ups  of  snowed- 
out  games  meaning  that  Williams  had  to  play  five 
games  in  six  days,  co-captain  Merrill  had  to  start, 
pitching  well  for  three  innings,  but  tiring  in  the 
fourth. 

The  Ephmen  faced  Amherst  this  afternoon. 
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COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE.  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS  01267 


Go  Fly  a  Kite  ! 

$2.49 
More  string  for  59C/spool. 


BONNE  BELL 

10-0-6  SALE 

Regular  10-0-6  or 
10-0-6  Light 

Pint  for  $3.95 
regularly  $6.50 

GALLON  FOR  $24.95 

HARTS  PHARMACISTS  INC. 

SPRING  STREET 
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The  Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


I 
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Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday,  April  28 

New  Light  Wine 

Prizes 

9  -  close 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 

Friday 

Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.25 

Sunday 

Open  at  1:00 
Pitchers  of  Bloody 
Marys  for  $5.00 


^ 
•? 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m 
Best  Deli  in  town! 
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Netmen  whip  BC^  fall  to  Jeffs 


by  Gordon  Celender 

Coming  off  a  big  victory  over 
Tufts  last  week,  the  men's  var- 
sity tennis  team  was  eager  to 
face  Boston  College  and  archri- 
val Amherst  in  competition  this 
week.  The  team  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  split,  winning 
impressively  (7-2)  over  the 
Eagles  but  suffering  a  disap- 
pointing (5-4)  loss  to  the  Lord 
Jeffs. 

The  Williams  tennis  courts 
were  once  again  the  site  of  an 
exciting  showdown  for  the  Little 
Three  Championship  on  Satur- 
day. Although  they  were  forced 
to  comf)ete  without  the  services 
of  junior  Marc  Sopher  who  is 
undefeated  so  far  this  season, 
Williams  was  still  favored  to 
come  out  on  top  in  defense  of 
their  crown. 


Following  the  completion  of 
the  singles  matches,  the  Eph- 
men  found  themselves  trailing 
4-2,  with  wins  by  sophomores 
(ireg  Zaff  (#1)  and  Brook 
Larmer  (#3).  Confronted  with 
the  unenviable  task  of  sweeping 
the  doubles,  the  Williams  net- 
men  fell  just  short  of  a  come- 
back victory,  capturing  only  the 
first  and  second  matches  and 
thus  losing  the  overall  match  by 
a  score  of  5-4.  Zaff  teamed  up 
with  senior  Captain  Chuck  War- 
shaver  to  win  at  number  one 
doubles,  while  Larmer  was 
joined  by  freshman  Craig  Ham- 
mond in  the  win  at  number  two 
doubles. 

The  team  met  the  Eagles  of 
Boston  College  on  Wed.  Due  to  a 
slight  muscle  pull  in  an  earlier 
match  against  Colgate,   War- 


shaver  was  unable  to  partici- 
pate. His  absence  afforded  the 
Ephmen  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play some  of  their  impressive 
depth,  as  the  team  took  four  of 
the  singles  matches  and  swept 
the  doubles  to  win  by  a  7-2  tally. 

Victorious  Williams  players 
included  Zaff,  Larmer,  Crack 
(iraham  ('82)  and  Don  Myk- 
rantz  ('82)  at  numbers  1,3,4,  &  5 
as  well  as  Hammond  (w/Lar- 
mer),  Tim  Rives  ('85)  (w/Zaff), 
and  Jeff  Harmet  ('82)  (w/Myk- 
rantz)  in  doubles. 

Williams'  record  now  stands 
at  6-2  with  just  three  matches 
left.  Today,  the  team  goes 
against  Trinity  here,  and  this 
weekend  they  will  head  to  New 
Haven  to  compete  in  the  New 
England  Championships. 


Tennis  team  number  one  player  Greg  Zaff  '84  lunges  for  difficult  return  in 
the  Ephs'  narrow  loss  to  the  Lord  Jeffs.(Farley) 


Women's  lax  even 
after  split  week 

Keeping  their  record  even,  the  women's  lacrosse  team  split 
two  games  this  week.  The  team  fell  to  Tufts  Saturday  after 
downing  Union  earlier  in  the  week. 

In  their  most  physical  contest  this  season,  the  Williams 
women's  lacrosse  team  bowed  to  Tufts  11-8.  Williams  sopho- 
more Alison  Earle  led  the  Eph  offense  with  three  goals.  Junior 
Bea  Fuller  netted  a  pair  of  goals,  and  Eileen  Conley  '82,  Alison 
Fuller  '85  and  Beth  Connollv  '82  each  scored  once. 

Versus  Union,  Williams  maintained  a  lead  throughout  the 
game  despite  the  blustery  cold  winds  of  Cole  Field.  A  well- 
balanced  attack  and  solid  defense  gave  the  Ephs  a  7-3  lead  at  the 
half,  which  they  held  to  win  11-6. 

Co-captain  Beth  Connolly  led  the  team  with  four  goals.  Alison 
Fuller  and  Eileen  Connolly  contributed  two  goals  each  to  the 
Williams  effort.  Alison  Earle,  senior  co-captain  Nancy  Geismar 
and  junior  Jenny  O'Brien  scored  one  apiece. 

With  their  record  at  2-2,  the  women  face  Trinity  tomorrow  at 
home. 

Track  romps  at  NESCAC 


In  a  performance  which  made 
stoic  coach  Dick  Farley  "very 
pleased,"  the  Williams  track 
team  emerged  as  possibly  the 
best  team  in  this  weekend's 
New  England  Small  College 
Athletic  Conference  (NESCAC) 
track  meet. 

Since  team  scores  are  not 
compiled,  no  school  wins  the 
NESCAC  title,  but  with  six  first 
place  finishes  and  a  number  of 
other  good  performances,  Willi- 
ams was  among  the  best 
schools.  The  other  team  at  the 
top  was  Colby. 

Lindsay  Rockwood  '85  led  the 
Ephwomen  with  a  third  place  in 
the  long  jump  and  fourth  in  the 
high  jump.  The  women  also  col- 
lected a  number  of  other  fourth 
and  fifth  place  finishes. 

Seniors  Jeff  Poggi  and  Char- 


lie Von  Arenschildt  each  won 
an  event  and  finished  highly  in 
another  to  pace  the  men.  Von 
Arenschildt  won  the  400  meter 
run  with  sophomore  Ted  Leon  in 
second.  Von  Arenschildt  then 
went  on  to  take  third  in  the  200 
meter  dash. 

Poggi  won  the  400  meter  hur- 
dles and  almost  completed  a 
sweep  of  the  hurdles  by  getting 
second  in  the  110  high  hurdles. 

Junior  Dan  Riley  put  in  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  win  the  10,000 
meter  run.  The  wins  then  con- 
tinued to  pile  up  for  Williams  as 
the  400  meter  and  mile  relay 
teams  posted  victories. 

Completing  the  day  for  the 
Purple  were  John  Campbell  '84 
who  won  the  pole  vault  and 
freshman  Paul  Toland  who 
placed  second  in  the  high  jump. 


Decisively  ending  a  three 
game  losing  streak,  the  men's 
lacrosse  team  downed  Trinity 
11-6  Saturday.  The  win  came 
after  the  Ephmen's  worst  loss  of 
the  year,  a  28-2  drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  Dartmouth. 

Williams  combined  an  espe- 
cially strong  attack  with  its 
very  aggressive  defense  to 
establish  a  4-3  lead  by  halftime 
at  the  Trinity  game.  The  Eph- 
men saw  a  fine  performance  by 
its  man-down  defense,  allowing 
only  one  goal  in  nine  such 
situations. 

After  securing  its  second  half 
lead  with  four  more  goals  in  the 
third  quarter,  Williams  gained 


an  additional  three  scores  in  the 
fourth  quarter  to  complete  their 
final  tally  of  11-6. 

Freshman  goalie  David 
Flynn  had  a  spectacular  day  in 
the  nets  with  19  saves.  Attack- 
men  Keith  Haynes  '84,  Ken 
Miller  '82,  and  Mark  Payton  led 
the  offense,  with  Midfielders 
Dirk  Rittenhouse,  Tom  Costley, 
and  Jay  Wheatley  adding  their 
own  goals  to  advance  the  Purple 
attack. 

The  Ephmen  received  a  sound 
28-2  thrashing  from  Dartmouth 
Wednesday.  The  visiting  Big 
Green  moved  quickly  in  front, 
leading  15-1  at  the  half  and 
never  allowed  the  Purple  to 
steal  their  momentum. 


Bantams 


The  Big  Green  established  an 
early  three  goal  lead  before  sur- 
rendering one  tally  to  Williams 
senior  captain  Ken  Miller.  Dart- 
mouth came  back  to  score  two 
more  in  the  first  quarter  and 
added  ten  in  the  second  to  forge 
a  15-1  halftime  advantage. 

The  Williams  squad  seemed 
determined  to  stop  the  Big 
Green  offensive  in  the  third 
quarter,  giving  up  only  three 
goals  and  gaining  one  of  their 
own  as  senior  attackman  Tad 
Chase  scored  on  a  breakaway 
shot.  The  Ephmen's  defensive 
mistakes  and  ineffective 
offense,  however,  resulted  in 
ten  more  Dartmouth  goals  to  set 
the  final  tally  at  28-2. 


Ephmen  hit  hard^  get  pounded 


Walking  hurts  Ephwomen 


The  Williams  College  softball 
team  is  1-1  after  one  week  of 
play,  but  Coach  Erv  Chambliss 
is  confident  that  better  days  are 
in  the  future. 

Williams  rode  freshman 
Karen  Montzka's  no-hitter  to  an 
18-1  victory  over  Amherst  last 
Sunday,  but  fell  victim  to  walks 
at  Union  a  week  ago  today,  24- 
13. 

The  Ephwomen  walked  in  10 
runs  In  a  row  in  the  fifth  inning 
of  the  Union  game,  and  Chamb- 
liss was  upset  — not  at  his 
pitchers  but  at  the  other  tearri. 
"I  barely  consider  them  a  soft- 
ball  team,"  said  Chambliss.  "In 
softball,  you  have  to  swing  at 
some  balls— nobody  can  get 
three  strikes  over  on  a  batter. 
They  just  refused  to  play." 
Union  started  swinging  the  bat 


again  when  they  had  scored  10 
runs,  with  an  18-13  lead. 

Williams  had  better  luck  on 
Sunday  with  Montzka's  no- 
hitter.  She  had  six  strikeouts, 
and  Amherst's  only  run  came  on 
an  error. 

Offensive  stars  in  the  game 
for  Williams  were  Liz  Jex  '83, 
who  went  five-for-five,  Terry 
Dancewicz  '82,  who  was  three 
for  four  with  a  home  run,  and 
Laura  Napolitano  '85,  who  went 
two  for  four. 

Chambliss  is  very  confident 
about  the  rest  of  the  season. 
"We'll  win  the  rest  of  our 
games,"  he  said.  "We  should 
have  gone  undefeated.  The 
Union  game  was  a  fluke— I  still 
don't  consider  them  a  tough 
opponent." 


by  John  Clayton 

The  baseball  team  (2-6)  won  one  and  lost  three 
last  week,  but  with  their  hitting  potential,  they 
won't  be  out  of  too  many  games.  They  split  with 
Bowdoin  Saturday,  losing  5-1  then  winning  7-5, 
lost  to  Colby  17-6  on  Friday,  and  lost  to  Wesleyan 
6-2  on  Tuesday. 

Williams  jumped  out  to  an  early  lead  in  the 
second  game,  scoring  all  seven  runs  in  the  first 
three  innings.  Then  they  almost  threw  It  away,  as 
Bowdoin  scored  three  runs  In  the  top  of  the 
seventh. 

Mark  White  '84  was  the  offensive  star  of  the 
second  game,  going  four  for  four  with  two  RBI's. 
John  DeLorenzo  '82  got  the  win  for  Williams, 
going  six  and  a  third  innings  to  even  his  record  at 
1-1.  Freshman  Dave  Moss  finished  up  the  seventh 
to  get  the  save. 

The  Ephmen  started  out  well  when  leadoff  hit- 
ter Dave  Nasser  '83  singled  and  took  second  on  an 
error.  Co-captaIn  Tom  Howd  '82  bunted  and  was 
thrown  out,  but  when  Bowdoin  tried  for  a  double 
play  they  overthrew  third  and  Nasser  scored.  Bob 
Brownell  '83  singled,  and  freshman  Mike  Coakley 
doubled,  sending  Brownell  home  on  yet  another 
fielding  error. 

The  Ephmen  added  to  that  2-1  lead  (Bowdoin 
had  scored  in  the  first  on  a  triple  and  a  ground  ball 
out )  In  the  second  with  three  more  runs,  this  time 
with  only  one  error  to  help  them  out.  Singles  by 
Dave  Calabro  '82,  Brian  Rutledge  '85  and  Nasser, 
a  double  by  White,  who  then  stole  third,  and  a 
ground  ball  by  Coakley  did  the  work. 

Williams  scored  another  run  in  the  third  when 
senior  John  Lawler  singled,  stole  second,  took 
third  on  the  overthrow  at  second,  and  scored  on  a 
bunt  by  Calabro. 


Bowdoin  scored  another  run  In  the  fifth  on 
another  triple,  this  time  by  Dave  Powers.  They 
threatened  with  three  In  the  seventh  on  a  walk, 
three  singles  and  two  errors. 

Bowdoin  committed  an  atrocious  five  errors  in 
the  second  game,  but  an  even  worse  nine  In  the 
first  game.  Yes,  nine  errors.  Their  Ineptitude  in 
the  field  was  saved  only  by  a  lack  of  clutch  hitting 
by  the  Ephmen. 

Williams  only  scored  one  run  for  pitcher  Joe 
Merrill  (1-1),  despite  four  hits,  six  walks,  and 
those  nine  errors. 

Meanwhile  Bowdoin  got  one  in  the  third,  one  in 
the  fifth,  and  three  In  the  seventh.  Burton  Sciolla 
scored  the  first  two  runs,  after  tripling  and  dou- 
bling. John  Reidy  had  a  home  run  In  the  seventh, 
along  with  four  other  singles. 

They  got  enough  hitting  to  win  the  Colby  game, 
but  had  trouble  stopping  the  other  team. 

"We  hit  well,"  said  Williams  Coach  Jim  Briggs, 
"but  they  did  too.  They  just  beat  us.  Today  we 
gave  up  too  many  steals  and  too  many  walks,  but 
we  hadn't  done  that  before.  Soon  we'll  put  it  all 
together  defensively  and  win  some  games." 

\ 

John  Hennigan  took  the  loss  for  Williams,  giv- 
ing up  six  runs  on  eight  hits  in  six  and  one-third 
innings.  Hennigan  walked  one  and  struck  out  four 
in  his  relief  of  starter  Joe  Markland.  Markland 
had  gone  one  and  two-thirds  innings,  giving  up  the 
first  two  runs. 

Colby  scored  the  winning  runs  in  the  seventh, 
when  they  stole  second,  third  and  home  on  the 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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Proposal  A  passes  100-50 

Honors  grade  dropped  from  plan 


Winter  Study  gained  new 
life  yesterday  in  a 
packed  Griffin  Three. 
The  faculty  approved 

the  Review  Committee's  Proposal 
A  to  go  into  effect  in  1983-84,  but 
voted  the  controversial  "honors" 
grade  out  of  the  final  version. 

The  two-to-one  margin  of  pas- 
sage, described  as  "very  decisive" 
by  President  John  Chandler, 
spurred  hopes  that  faculty  and  stu- 
dents would  implement  the  pro- 
gram with  enthusiasm.  The 
percentage  was  larger  than  most 
had  predicted— excepting  former 
College  Council  President  Freddy 
Nathan  '83,  who  was  holding  a  sign 
reading  "68%"  long  before  the  vote 
was  taken.  Nathan  estimated  each 
faculty  member's  position  on  the 
issue  and  made  a  tally  early  in  the 
meeting.  Chandler's  calculator 
showed  the  actual  figure  to  be  66 
percent. 

The  debate  on  the  floor  gave  few 
clues  to  the  final  outcome,  how- 
ever. The  honors  grade  fell  early 
after  the  unexpected  voice-vote 
approval  of  an  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  extra  mark.  "So  much 
student  performance  is  indiffer- 
ent, it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
(the  "honors"  grade)  would  be 
defeated,"  remarked  history  pro- 
fessor Russel  Bostert  later. 

Classics  professor  John  Stam- 
baugh,  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment, explained,  "I  expected 
someone  else  to  do  it,  but  when  the 
time  (for  amendments)  grew 
closer,  it  seemed  that  nothing  was 
presented." 

He  argued  that  the  "honors" 
grade  "would  do  more  harm  than 
good  ...  I'd  rather  not  give  year- 
round  approval  to  the  competitive 
drive  of  the  regular  semester." 

Although  three  proposals  were 
on  the  ballot.  Proposal  A  and  the 
two-semester  calendar  Proposal  B 
dominated  discussion.  Review 
Committee   co-chairman    Larry 
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Graver  described  Proposal  A  and 
its  centerpiece,  Freshman  Semin- 
ars, as  an  attempt  to  "revitalize 
Winter  Study."  He  outlined  the 
seminars  as  voluntarily  conceived 
and  taught  by  groups  of  four  or  five 
faculty.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
seminars  will  allow  for  flexibility 
and  the  incorporation  of  relevant 
issues  within  and  outside  of  the 
community. 

In  response  to  questions  from 
faculty    members,    Dean    Daniel 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP: 

COMMITTEE  CO-CHAIRMEN 
GREENE  AND  GRAVER  AFTER 
THE  VOTE,  FRED  GREENE 
HASN  T  BEEN  SO  HAPPY  "SINCE 
1847,  OR  WHENEVER  WE  VOTED 
IN  WINTER  STUDY." 

JOHN  STAMBAUGH  OF  HIS 
HONOR  GRADE  AMENDMENT:  "I 
EXPECTED  SOMEONE  ELSE  TO 
DO  IT.  " 

FACULTY  SECRETARY  FRED 
STOCKING  COUNTS  WINTER 
STUDY  BALLOTS  WITH  THE  AID 
OF  HOPKINS  HALL  STAFF. 


O'Connor  explained  that  all  fresh- 
men will  be  required  to  participate 
in  a  seminar,  with  no  exceptions. 
Incoming  freshmen  will  register  In 
June  so  that  seminar  sizes  may  be 
adjusted  to  meet  demand,  thereby 
guaranteeing  that  everyone  will 
receive  a  first  or  second  choice,  he 
continued.  In  the  summer  of  1983, 
six  groups  of  six  to  eight  faculty 
members  will  meet  to  plot  semin- 
ars "for  two  years  running,"  elab- 
orated O'Connor  to  allay  faculty 


fears  of  being  "dragooned"  into 
teaching  a  seminar. 

Graver  praised  the  seminar  con- 
cept. "Few  students  will  ever  have 
had  this  kind  of  shared  experience. 
It  should  set  the  tone  for  Winter 
Study  ...  To  the  faculty,  it's  an 
invitation  to  imaginative  adven- 
ture." 

Many  faculty  looked  back  to 
1967,  when  Winter  Study  was  added 
to  the  curriculum,  cutting  into  the 
previous  fourteen  week  semesters. 
As  biology  professor  William 
Grant  observed,  "We're  not  here  to 
vote  for  A,  B  or  C,  but  whether  to 
retain  Winter  Study  or  not.  That's 
the  bottom  line." 

Grant  said  he  backed  Winter 
Study  at  its  inception  but  was 
swayed  by  "the  fact  that  Winter 
Study  has  shown  steady  deteriora- 
tion for  the  past  seven  years." 
"Proposal  A  will  not  work— it's  not 
enough  by  one  half,"  he  predicted, 
urging  the  faculty  to  "cut  off  the 
life  support  system  and  let  Winter 
Study  go  with  grace  to  the  peace 
that  it  so  well  demands." 

Music  professor  Irwin  Shainman 
disagreed  emphatically  with 
Grant.  "The  reason  for  Winter 
Study  is  that  we  didn't  like  the  two- 
semester  system,"  he  insisted. 
"We  can't  go  back  to  the  past,  to 
the  good  old  days,  because  they 
weren't  as  good  as  we  think." 

After  the  meeting,  Chandler  said 
he  "was  pleased"  with  the  plan. 
"The  real  test  will  be  whether  the 
seminars  can  be  made  attractive 
and  whether  the  staffing  can  be 
arranged." 

Grant,  too,  was  pleased  with  the 
outcome,  having  expected  no  prop- 
osal to  gain  a  majority  vote,  but 
maintained  that  "the  likelihood  is 
that  Winter  Study  will  slowly  die. 
Considering  the  strength  of  the 
vote,  it's  up  to  all  the  faculty  and  all 
the  students  to  make  it  work." 

Student  reaction  was  undeniably 
jubilant.  "Naturally,  we're 
elated,"  responded  Nathan. 
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CUL  refutes 
student  pleas 

The  house  transfer  system  will  tighten  in  the 
next  few  years  despite  student  opposition,  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life  (CUL)  indi- 
cated at  its  meeting  last  Tuesday. 

Although  no  formal  vote  was  taken,  CUL  chair- 
man Cris  Roosenraad  summed  up  committee 
sentiment,  "I  think  the  quota  system  is  appealing 
to  all  of  us." 

"Nil  support" 

The  CUL  came  down  on  the  side  of  the  tradi- 
tional house  philosophy.  "The  housing  system  is 
the  creation  of  the  faculty  and  Trustees  of  the 
College.  It  gives  integral  support  to  the  educa- 
tional goals  of  the  College . . .  ( it )  should  represent 
the  diversity  that  is  there  in  the  entire  student 
body,"  explained  Roosenraad. 

Former  College  Council  president  Freddy 
Nathan  '83,  speaking  for  the  Gargoyle  Society, 
pointed  out  that,  among  the  student  body,  "there 
is  virtually  nil  support  for  any  transfer  restric- 
tions," and  asked  the  CUL,  "Why  are  you  so  eager 
to  ignore  the  will  of  the  students?" 

Roosenraad  responded  that  the  CUL  was 
created  "specifically  to  oversee  the  residential 
house  system  —not  to  seek  the  democratic 
majority  vote  on  what  is  appropriate."  He  added, 
"Student  opinion  is  not  the  government  of  this 
College." 

Assistant  theater  professor  Jill  Nassivera 
observed,  "Our  mandate  is  from  the  College.  We 
were  told  what  kind  of  housing  system  this  Col- 
lege should  have." 

"Restrictions  appropriate" 

College  Council  representative  to  the  CUL  Rus- 
sell Piatt  '82  argued,  "Taking  this  issue  to  the 
whole  student  body  is  ridiculous.  I  think  the  res- 
trictions are  very  appropriate." 

Nathan  asserted  that  "students  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  preferences  and  needs." 

Cheryl  Martin  '82,  also  speaking  for  the  Gar- 
goyles, attacked  the  "enforced  diversity"  reason- 
ing of  the  CUL.  "If  we  admit  diverse  classes,  the 
houses  will  be  diverse  anyway . . .  I  don't  think  you 
can  be  completely  isolated  on  this  campus." 

The  CUL  will  vote  at  a  future  meeting  on 
whether  to  "mandate  both  the  Dean's  Office  and 
next  year's  CUL  that  this  committee  expects  cer- 
tain general  kinds  of  changes  will  occur  (within 
the  housing  system)  in  the  next  three  years,"  said 
Roosenraad. 

Tighten  up 

This  mandate  will  include  a  recommendation  to 
"tighten  the  transfer  up,  but  to  do  it  in  a  way  so  as 
to  be  equitable  to  current  students." 


Athletes  decry  ban 

Post-season  sports  illegal 


Housing  Committee  co-chairman  Kathieen  Merrigan 
'82  ponders  the  fate  of  the  residential  housing  system  at 
iast  weel('s  CUL  meeting.  (Farley) 

In  addition,  the  CUL  will  vote  on  cosmetic 
changes  recommended  by  the  Gifford  Report  or 
the  CUL  Housing  Subcommittee,  such  as  year- 
long terms  for  house  presidents  beginning  in 
December  1982  and  placing  the  current  Student 
Housing  Committee  under  CUL  control. 

Increased  cultural  funds  possible 

The  year-long  term  raised  some  questions 
among  CUL  members.  "I  worry  about  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  candidates," 
remarked  Roosenraad.  Housing  Committee  co- 
chairman  Kathleen  Merrigan  '82  added  that  "a 
lot  of  people  were  actually  drafted  this  year  "  for 
house  offices. 

The  faculty  associate  role  may  t)e  expanded  to 
include  an  associate  selected  by  each  incoming 
sophomore  contingent,  so  that  each  house  will 
have  three  associates.  Each  house  will  also  have 
a  four-person  committee  that  meets  with  faculty 
associates  to  plan  cultural  events.  The  CUL  may 
also  look  into  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
house  cultural  funds,  currently  set  at  $250  per 
house. 

"An  increase  in  cultural  funds  will  i;pake  distri- 
bution a  more  important  task  and  the  house  will 
be  able  to  do  more  worthwhile  activities," 
explained  Piatt. 

Piatt  also  recommended  student  social  com- 
mittees for  each  house,  with  the  "main  purpose  to 
relieve  the  president  of  the  burden  of  cleaning  up 
after  parties  at  three  in  the  morning." 

The  CUL  also  briefly  discussed  the  "minority" 
groups  who  feel  alienated  from  the  house  govern- 
ment. Martin  pointed  out  that  many  groups  "are 
just  plain  not  Interested  In  what  the  majority 
wants."  Merrigan  said  that  disaffected  minori- 
ties '  'can  put  pressure  on  the  house  government  to 
create  a  balanced  social  calendar." 


by  Laura  Seligsohn 

Although  Williams  teams 
qualify  for  national  competition 
rarely— on  average  only  once 
every  five  years— even  these 
few  teams  are  often  forced  to 
give  up  their  chance  for  compe- 
tition because  of  a  New  England 
Small  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence (NESCAC)  restriction. 

The  restriction,  which  prohib- 
its teams  from  competing  after 
the  season  Is  over,  Is  the  result 
of  NESCAC's  academic  policy 
designed  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  a  small  college.  Such  schools 
as  Amherst,  Mlddlebury  and 
Wesleyan  also  belong  to  the  11- 
college  conference. 

Reasons  for  NESCAC's  post- 
season play  rule,  noted  Soccer 
Coach  Seth  Johnson  '79  at  last 
week's  College  Council  meet- 
ing, are  contentions  that  classes 
would  be  missed,  pressure 
would  be  put  on  players  and 
coaches,  and  compromise  of 
admissions  policies  would  occur 
if  the  rule  did  not  exist. 

Infrequent  application 

Johnson  contended  that  none 
of  the  reasons  apply,  especially 
since  teams  qualify  so  Infre- 
quently for  nationals.  The  disso- 
lution of  the  restriction,  he  felt, 
would  precipitate  no  radical 
changes  In  athletics  at 
Williams. 

He  noted  that  he  played  on  an 
undefeated  soccer  team  his 
senior  year  at  Williams,  but  the 
team  had  to  decline  Its  Invita- 
tion to  national  competition. 

"The  rule  against  post-season 
play  stymies  the  effort  of  the 
athlete,"  Johnson  lamented. 

The  complaint  about  lost 
class  time  rests  on  shaky  foun- 
dations, Johnson  said,  since  lit- 
tle time  is  actually  missed  on 


account  of  athletic  commit- 
ments. He  said  the  extent  to 
which  classes  are  missed  is 
"blown  up." 

Lisa  Pepe  '83,  who  has  played 
on  the  volleyball  team  for  the 
past  three  years,  pointed  out 
that  athletes  join  teams  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  pressure 
Involved.  Furthermore,  Pepe 
argued,  students  at  Williams 
are  mature  and  Individual 
enough  not  to  be  pushed  into 
playing  post-season  games  If 
they  prefer  not  to. 

Special  skills 

Finally,  Johnson  said,  Admis- 
sions offers  special  considera- 
tion to  all  applicants  with 
special  skills,  "athletes  as 
much  as  artists."  Having 
worked  with  admissions 
regarding  soccer  players,  John- 
son said  he  knows  that  aca- 
demic qualifications  are  far  and 
away  primary. 

He  cited  the  Ivy  League 
schools,  which  "havenoqualms 
about  letting  any  team  compete 
In  national  tournaments  If  It's 
good  enough." 

Johnson's  challenge  to  the 
post-season  policy  was  sup- 
ported by  most  Council 
members.  Representative  Paul 
Sabbah  '83  wondered  "why  the 
rule  has  been  In  effect  for  eleven 
years.  I  don't  really  see  a  good 
reason." 

Council  President  Stuart 
Robinson  '83  affirmed  that  since 
"Williams  was  one  of  the  big 
pushers  when  NESCAC  was 
formed,  Williams  has  got  to  be 
one  of  the  trendsetters." 

The  Council  decided  to  send  a 
letter  to  President  John 
Chandler  asking  him  to  investi- 
gate the  possibilities  of  post- 
season play. 


Brackets  expand 
catalog  offerings 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Students  planning  out  their 
majors  at  registration  time 
often  contend  with  bracketed 
courses,  which  are  supposed  to 
help  students  plan  ahead  but 
often  lead  to  confusion. 

According  to  several  profes- 
sors, courses  are  bracketed 
because  the  Instructor  Is  going 
on  sabbatical  that  year, 
because  the  department  wants 
to  Increase  the  number  of 
courses  It  offers,  of  l)ecause  stu- 
dent demand  for  the  course  Is 
small. 

"Getting  a  decent  replace- 
ment for  a  professor  on  sabbati- 
cal Is  almost  impossible,"  said 
Professor  James  MacFadyen, 
chairman  of  the  geology  depart- 
ment. His  department  has  only 
five  professors,  and  when  one 


goes  on  sabbatical  none  of  the 
others  has  a  sufficient  back- 
ground to  enable  him  to  teach 
the  absentee's  courses. 

"In  small  departments  it's 
usually  not  possible  to  replace 
the  exact  specialty  of  a  profes- 
sor on  sabbatical,"  added  Reli- 
gion Professor  Mark  Taylor. 
"We  could  try  to  hire  a  replace- 
ment for  the  year,  but  that 
would  be  expensive  and 
difficult." 

Courses  of  the  future 

Instead,  some  departments. 
Including  religion,  geology  and 
political  science,  hold  meetings 
with  current  and  prospective 
majors  before  registration  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  future 
course  offerings. 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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Spring  Weekend  festivities  drew  over  300  to  Poker  Flats  on  Saturday  in  search  of  beer,  bands  and  free  Food 
Service  hot  dogs.  (Farley) 
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Language  Requirement 

The  word  "requirement"  seems  to  have  been  tossed  around  fairly 
often  this  year,  as  Williams  has  adopted  a  more  negative  stance  towards 
the  freedoms  and  foibles  of  its  students. 

Winter  Study  faced  a  serious  crisis  when  the  Faculty  decided  that 
students  were  abusing  the  freedom  January  affords;  it  weathered  the 
storm  by  taking  on  Freshman  Seminars. 

And  the  CEP  discussed  a  proposal  to  require  students  to  take  "non- 
Western"  courses  by  forming  a  Division  IV. 

One  version  of  this  proposal  included  a  suggestion  that  many  say 
will  be  seriously  considered  in  the  near  future:  a  return  to  a  foreign 
language  requirement. 

Because  of  problems  particular  to  the  language  departments, 
requirements  are  a  poor  way  to  reach  towards  the  important  goal  of 
strengthening  the  language  background  of  Williams  students. 

Students  recognize  that  languages  are  a  valuable  part  of  a  good 
education,  but  make  a  reasoned  decision  to  forego  the  foreign  tongues  in 
favor  of  courses  more  closely  associated  with  their  intellectual  inter- 
ests. One  only  has  32  courses  here;  many  would  feel  they  were  losing  a 
great  deal  of  education  while  taking  the  six  or  eight  language  courses 
needed  to  make  language  study  worthwhile.  They  should  not  be  forced  to 
swallow  medicine  they  do  not  feel  they  need. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  students  who  want  to  take  languages, 
but  do  not  because  specific  problems  exist  within  the  language  depart- 
ments. To  attract  these  students,  Williams  must  make  its  languages 
stronger  and  more  appealing.  Moving  the  five-day/  eight  o'clock  sche- 
dule to  a  decent  hour,  establishing  a  French  House,  and  appointing  more 
faculty  to  these  departments  are  measures  that  would  entice  students, 
not  corral  them.  The  CEP  should  consider  such  measures  next  fall. 


Quotation  of  the  Week 

^'Student  opinion  is  not  the  government  of 
this  college/^ 

—Dean  Cris  Roosenraad 
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LETTERS 


Clink  Clunk 


To  the  editor: 

A  reader  has  observed  that  the  main 
stairway  doors  in  Sawyer  Library  are 
noisy. 

Massachusetts  is  a  very  paternalistic 
state.  Every  time  something  goes  wrong 
in  Boston  a  law  is  passed  to  prevent  it 
happening  anywhere  else.  Every 
"school  house"  plan  must  be  approved  in 
Boston. 

There  it  was  determined  that  the  Saw- 
yer "school  house"  would  contain  2,400 
pupils  and  evacuation  stairs  toempty  the 
building  in  three  minutes. 

The  specified  doors  have  an  "active" 
side  and  a  "passive"  side.  The  passive 
side  has  bolts  which  shoot  into  the  floor 
and  ceiling  each  time  the  door  closes. 
Clink,  clink.  A  lever  drops  down  to  pre- 
vent the  active  door  from  closing  before 
the  passive  door.  Clunk. 

In  most  states  the  doors  could  be  left 
open  with  electric  latches  which  would 
release  if  either  an  alarm  sounded  or  the 
current  failed. 

Massachusetts  cares. 

Lawrence  E.  Wikander 
College  Librarian 


Inaccuracies 


To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Record  staff 
for  their  many  attempts  at  in-depth  cov- 
erage of  Housing  Committee  activities; 
we  too  believe  that  the  issues  we've 
raised  merit  community  concern  and 
discussion. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  we 
entrusted  a  student  publication  with  the 
responsibility  to  foster  a  well-informed 
dialogue  on  issues  such  as  the  inter- 
house  transfer  system.  All  too  often 
Housing  Committee  members  have  been 
misquoted  and  more  Importantly,  misre- 
presented; consequently  our  discussions 
with  other  campus  organizations  have 
been  hampered.  Rather  than  responding 
critically  to  the  very  basic  questions 
we've  raised  this  year,  the  Williams 
Community— and  quite  understand- 
ably—has reacted  to  the  inaccuracies 
read  in  this  paper. 


In  order  to  set  the  record  straight, 
there  will  be  an  open  Housing  Committee 
meeting  Friday  May  7  at  7: 00  p.m.  in  the 
Currier  Ballroom  to  discuss  various 
concerns. 

As  for  myself  personally,  I  ask  that 
your  reporters  no  longer  call  me  for  com- 
mentary. Despite  my  lengthy  and  con- 
siderate responses  to  their  sometimes  3 
calls  per  day— and  I  understand  this  not 
to  be  harassment  but  rather 
disorganization— I  feel  it  is  less  than  pro- 
ductive. Thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation, 

Kathleen  Merrigan 
Housing  Committee  Co-Chairperson 


Misguided 


To  the  editor: 

We  applaud  the  objective  of  the  C.U.L. 
to  promote  a  residential  system  which 
will  create  a  sense  of  community  within 
residential  houses  and  provide  students 
with  exposure  to  diverse  groups  of  peo- 
ple. However,  we  feel  that  restriction  of 
house-to-house  transfers  is  a  misguided 
means  to  achieve  this  end. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  house 
transfers  can  provide  an  important  link 
between  residential  houses  by  creating 
friendships  between  students  in  different 
houses.  Moreover,  by  transferring 
houses,  students  can  derive  personal 
benefit  from  the  various  living  environ- 
ments the  Williams  residential  system 
can  offer. 

We  do  not  feel  that  house  unity  can  be 
achieved  by  compelling  any  student  to 
remain  in  a  house  with  which  he  or  she  is 
dissatisfield.  It  stands  to  reason  that  stu- 
dents are  better  able  to  participate 
socially  if  they  are  happy  in  their  living 
situation. 

Most  importantly,  we  hope  that  any 
policy  decision  will  reflect  the  views  of 
the  people  it  effects.  It  should  not  impose 
one  committee's  view  of  the  residential 
housing  system  on  the  rest  of  us.  The 
paternalistic  attitudeoftheC.U.L.  in  this 
matter  denies  each  student  the  opportun- 
ity to  choose  what  is  best. 

The  Gargoyle  Society 
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The  final (s)  race 
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SIDESHOW 


by  SUTTON 


Our  exam  schedule  seems  designed  to     budget  their  time  most  efficiently.  The 


test  not  how  well  we  know  our  material, 
but  how  well  we  can  withstand  the  pres- 
sure of  often  having  only  a  day  or  an 
afternoon  to  prepare  for  an  exam.  Finals 
shouldn't  be  a  contest,  yet  they  seem  to 
be  one  here.  The  rules  of  the  contest  are 
quite  simple— take  your  marks,  get  set, 
and  pray  that  the  scheduling  gods  have 
been  kind  and  you  don't  have  three 
exams  in  a  two  day  period. 

Currently  we  only  have  a  three  or  four 
day  reading  period,  followed  by  six  or 
seven  days  of  testing.  The  problem  of  an 
inadequately  short  reading  period  is 
compounded  by  "bunching"— having 
most  or  all  of  one's  exams  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  If  this  occurs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  testing  period,  the  student  is 
cruelly  limited  to  three  or  four  days  with 
which  to  review  an  entire  semester's 
worth  of  work. 

The  suggestion  of  a  longer  reading 
period  is,  however,  a  red  flag  for  many 
faculty.  Citing  Harvard's  two  week  read- 
ing period  as  the  example,  these  profes- 
sors claim  that  long  reading  periods  only 
allow  students  to  'put  off  today  what  they 
can  do  tomorrow'  and  play  "catch-up" 
during  reading  period.  This  problem  is 
easily  eliminated  by  eliminating  courses 
in  which  the  final  is  the  only  grade.  A 
regular  schedule  of  papers  and  hour 
tests  makes  a  student  pay  a  high  price 
in  choosing  to  "blowoff"  work.  In  addi- 
tion, such  an  argument  has  a  dangerous 
note  of  paternalism.  If  we  are  mature 
and  competent  enough  to  have  been 
admitted  here,  then  we  can  take  respon- 
sibility for,  and  suffer  the  consequences 
of  our  academic  actions. 

The  second  complaint  that  many 
faculty  and  most  students  make  about  a 
two  week  reading  period  is  that  it  forces 
exams,  in  the  fall,  to  occur  after  Christ- 
mas. This  makes  it  a  dead  issue. 

The  best  solution  would  be  to  adopt  the 
system  employed  at  Haverford  and  Bryn 
Mawr:  completely  self  scheduled 
exams.  Such  a  plan  would  involve  no 
calendar  changes  at  all  if  adopted  at  Wil- 
liams. Haverford,  like  Williams,  allows 
in  its  schedule  three  days  for  reading  and 
seven  days  for  the  taking  of  exams.  The 
difference  is  that  students  may  take 
their  exams  at  anytime  within  the  ten 
day  period,  not  just  during  the  official 
"exam"    period.    Students   can    thus 

Paul  Sabbah 


of   having   adequate   time   in 
prepare  is  thus  shifted  away 


question 

which  to 

from  the  administration  and  is,  instead, 

the    responsibility    of    the    individual 

student. 

The  plan  at  Haverford  works  as  fol- 
lows: professors  may  schedule  exams, 
but  with  the  exception  of  art  history  and 
languages  where  dictations  may  be 
desired,  most  prefer  not  to.  Most  profes- 
sors prefer  self  scheduled  exams 
because  they  feel  that  the  students,  as  a 
result,  are  more  prepared.  Thus  they 
may  expect  them  to  know  more  of  the 
material  than  otherwise.  Violations  are 
the  exception— Bryn  Mawr  averages 
about  four  a  year.  Students  are  acutely 

Purple  Valley 

sensitive  to  even  the  most  subtle  of 
violations— even  comments  about  a  test 
being  "difficult"  or  "easy"  are  quite 
rare.  Exams  are  given  in  slots— two  a 
day  during  reading  period,  three  a  day 
during  the  exam  period  proper.  In  total, 
the  student  at  Haverford  has  ten  to 
twelve  days  in  which  to  take  exams.  At 
Bryn  Mawr,  the  days  average  around 
fifteen. 

At  Williams  such  a  plan  would  allow 
the  academic  community  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  could  be  its  greatest 
resource— its  underused,  and  currently 
often  untrusted  honor  code.  If  we  do 
indeed  have  an  honor  code,  then  self 
scheduled  exams  should  pose  no  difficul- 
ties. If  we  do  not,  then  we  should  strike 
the  code  from  our  constitution  and 
instead,  have  rigorously  monitored 
exams. 

The  Haverford  plan  eliminates  the 
penalties  currently  suffered  by  students 
who  diligently  keep  up  with  their  course 
work  all  semester  and  then  are  faced 
with  a  difficult  "bunched"  exam  sche- 
dule. Even  the  best  students  find  that 
material  learnt  in  September  is  stale  by 
December  and  needs  reviewing.  Yet  it  is 
common  to  have  only  one  day,  or  even 
one  afternoon,  to  prepare  for  a  final.  And 
that  is  unreasonable.  Most  important, 
the  plan  avoids  the  problems  of  the  cur- 
rent system  in  which  grades  are  seldom 
the  reflection  of  only  how  well  a  student 

knows  the  material. 

—Ron  Issen 
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Could  you  repeat  that? 


by  Steve  Spears 

Twenty-three  things  we'd  like  to  hear  at 
Williams— but  never  do  .  .  . 

"I  should  give  you  a  ticket  for  parking 
in  the  middle  of  campus,  but  I'm  sure  you 
had  a  good  reason,  so  I'll  let  you  go." 

"You  and  your  parents  work  so  hard  to 
earn  money,  why,  we  just  couldn't  rest 
easy  if  we  raised  tuition  next  year." 

"We  know  this  is  a  fifty-minute  class, 
professor,  but  we  would  like  to  stay 
another  twenty  minutes  so  you  can  finish 
your  lecture." 

"It  doesn't  matter  if  our  professors 
publish  or  not— it's  their  work  with  stu- 
dents that  counts." 

"That  course  was  really  too  easy.  I 


Campus  terrorists  on  the  loose 


Williamstown  .  .  .  dusk  .  .  .  it's  been 
quiet.  Not  much  action  for  a  small  town 
private  Investigator.  Just  when  you 
think  It's  gonna  be  another  one  of  those 
weeks,  it  happens!  At  last,  a  case.  Some- 
thing to  hone  my  detective  instincts. 
Let's  backtrack: 

Fall  1981— my  roommates  arrive  on 
campus  and  proceed  to  furnish  our 
living  room.  The  highlight  of  the 
room  is  a  large,  stuffed  fish  caught 
by  my  roommate.  We  hang  the  fish 
on  the  wall,  and  decorate  the  rest  of 
the  room  In  the  "flshtank"  motif. 

April  1982— The  fish  has  become  more 
than  a  decoration  to  us— it's  now 
part  of  the  suite,  one  of  the  guys.  I 
often  consult  it  on  summer  job  op- 
portunities. My  roommate  worships 
it  as  a  pre-med  deity.  We  could  never 
imagine  what  would  happen  next . . . 
Wed.  11:35  p.m.  .  .  .  We  return  from 
snacks  to  find,  of  all  things,  a  note 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  It  reads: 
"Your  fish  has  been  abducted.  Do 
not  make  any  attempt  to  bring  in  the 
authorities.  Details  will  follow."  We 
were  crushed,  confused  and  frus- 
trated. We'd  read  about  these  kinds 
of  things  but  never  thought  they'd 
happen  to  us.  Our  fish  is  gone  ...  we 
are  forced  to  turn  detective. 

1: 45  a.m.  ...  No  clues,  no  ideas,  and 
lingering  shock.  I  leave  our  make- 
shift command  center  to  start  writ- 
ing a  paper. 


The  first  words  from  the  fish-nappers 
finally  arrive  on  Friday.  The  note  reads: 

To:  The  party  who  desires  the  fish  in 
question 

From:  The  Aquatic  Liberation 
Army 

We  of  the  ALA  feel  that  it  is  our  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  free  all  hang- 
ing fish  that  we  encounter  ...  If  you 
are  willing  to  change  your  ways,  and 
wish  to  comply  with  our  demands, 
give  us  a  signal. 

We  were  instructed  to  post  a  three  foot 


Panorama 


picture  of  the  fish  in  our  window  as  proof 
that  we  are  willing  to  comply.  We 
couldn't  submit  to  blackmail,  though. 
We  posted  our  sign,  but  it  said  "We  Want 
Proof."  We  weren't  willing  to  be  pushed 
around  by  some  pseudo-revolutionary 
group  that  didn't  have  funding  from 
Libya  or  connections  to  Moscow. 

Sat.— We  post  another  sign  to  show  our 
solidarity  with  our  fish  and  the  taxi- 
dermists of  the  world: 
To  the  Abductors— 

Your  revolutionary  rhetoric 
doesn't  scare  us.  We  want  proof 
before  we  agree  to  any 
demands.  Let  us  know  that 
Moby  is  well  ...  If  you  harm  a 
scale  on  his  head  we  will 
retaliate. 
We  signed  the  note  "counter-ALA"  and 


prayed  that  the  abductors  would  fold 
under  the  pressure. 

Sun.— We're  still  holding  on.  The 
captors  have  sent  us  a  fin  as  proof  of 
their  catch,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  to  do.  The  living  room  just  isn't 
the  same  without  the  fish  on  the  wall. 
The  abductors  have  taken  to  teasing 
us  with  anonymous  phonecalls  and 
meaningless  clues.  My  schoolwork 
is  suffering  as  a  result. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  week,  we  had 
still  not  heard  any  news.  The  clues  had 
gotten  absurd,  obscure,  and  too  much  for 
my  simple  mind.  I  had  nightmares  of 
Moby  robbing  a  bank  with  a  machine 
gun,  or  appearing  on  television  calling 
for  world-revolution.  They  say  that  the 
longer  you  deal  with  the  nappers,  the 
worse  the  chances  become  for  success  .  . 
.  I  was  bummed  ...  I  got  an  extension  on 
my  Law  of  the  Sea  paper. 

Friday  we  received  a  clue,  figured  it 
out,  raced  to  the  place  where  we  thought 
we'd  find  the  fish,  but  found  nothing. 
They  had  just  moved  him  from  that  spot, 
and  had  just  missed  him  . .  .  so  close,  and 
yet  .  .  . 

The  next  day.  you  could  sense  that 
something  was  about  to  happen.  You 
could  smell  it  in  the  air  .  .  .  something 
smelled  fishy  . . .  (sorry).  That  night,  the 
nappers  appeared  in  our  living  room, 
brazenly  brandishing  our  scaly  friend. 
He  was  safe  ...  he  was  home ...  we  paid 
the  ransom  In  unmarked  bags  of  Dorltos 
.  .  .,  safe  again,  at  least  for  the  time 
being  .  .  . 


think  they  should  add  some  assignments 
for  next  year." 

"I  don't  care  about  getting  a  high- 
paying  job;  I'm  here  for  a  good  liberal 
arts  education." 

"So  what  if  he's  the  son  of  an  alumnus? 
His  qualifications  aren't  good  enough  to 
get  him  in." 

"Instead  of  dumping  the  problem  on 
another  ad  hoc  committee,  why  don't  we 
solve  it  ourselves?" 

"I'll  fix  that  light  myself.  We  used  to 
send  five  people  to  do  a  job  like  this,  but  B 
&  G  realized  that  it  only  takes  one  man. 
How  silly  of  usi  " 

"We  extended  full  breakfast  to  9:00 
a.m.  because  people  with  eight  o'clock 
classes  used  to  have  to  get  up  so  early  to 
eat.  It  wasn't  fair." 

"Just  because  you  have  to  buy  your 
things  on  Spring  Street  doesn't  mean 
that  we  should  overcharge  you." 

"I  was  going  to  go  through  the  usual 
interview,  but  I  can  see  by  your  resume 
that  vou  are  exceptionally  qualified  for 
the  job.  Would  $35,000  be  enough?" 

"I  like  the  new  Winter  Study  much  bet- 
ter than  the  old  one.  Now  I'll  be  chal- 
lenged in  my  January  course." 

"My  first  choice  was  Prospect  House 
but  they  couldn't  fit  me  in.  I  had  to  settle 
for  a  single  in  Dodd." 

"The  professor  isn't  allowed  to  just 
skip  a  class,  so  I  can't  bring  myself  to 
skip  one  either." 

"You  don't  have  an  account  with  us, 
but  you  look  like  an  honest  person.  I'd  be 
glad  to  cash  that  check  for  you." 

"I  was  going  to  show  you  my  false  I.D., 
but  I'm  only  nineteen.  I'll  just  have  a 
coke." 

"The  Concert  Commission  was  going 
to  hire  another  obscure  band,  but  they 
realized  that  the  students  wanted  to  hear 
big-name  performers." 

"I'm  sorry  I  took  the  whole  weekend 
before  returning  your  paper  to  you." 

"I'll  volunteer  for  the  cleanup 
committee." 

"Could  you  play  that  Barry  Manllow 
song  again?" 

"I  know  you  are  overworked  at  the  end 
of  the  semester,  so  would  you  accept  my 
paper  a  month  early?" 

"I  was  going  to  close  your  party  at  1: 00 
a.m.  but  heckl  You're  having  too  much 
fun.  I'll  leave  you  folks  alone." 
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Mary  Kenyatta: 


On  Housing 
And  The  Role  of  Dean 


Tlw  hiofcrnphicnl  infnrmotion  in 
t:f)hf)('rs(trint'l     is     tlt'cvptitt'ly 
shiirt:   Haiht'lor  o/    Arts.    Tvni- 
/)/«'    I  nin>rsil\.    Hut     issislnnl 
Dian   \tar\  Kt'iiyalta  s  learning  cxperivnces 
extend  jar  beyond  a  dv^rev  in  raiiio  televi- 
sion  film.  She  has  uorked  at  II I  H)  -FM.a 
fmhiii    radu*   station,  as   the  director  of  a 
ueekh     pnhlii     ajjairs    profirani.    She    has 
ttr^ntuzed  extensively:  uorkmfi  on  a  voter 
refcist  ration    project    in     \}ississip/)i    from 
I^t>h-tt8:  helpinfi  to  form  acooperative  retail 
outlet  jor  impoverished  home  craftsmen. 
l^()H-h^h  an  1 1- 1  ietnam    liar  uttrk.  centered 
in   Philadelphia:  and  jour-and-a-half  years 
uilh  the  Presbyterian  (hurch.coordinatinfi 
the  U  omen  in  Leadership  profcram.  durinfi 
which  lime  she  founded  the  Third  II orld 


Record:  It  seems  like  the  biggest  lious- 
ing  issue  this  year  was  transfers,  which 
the  Gifford  Committee  saw  as  no  prob- 
lem. Why  the  new  interest? 

Kenyatta:  The  discussion  came  up  as 
part  of  a  discussion  of  the  house  gover- 
nance system.  People  who  move  into  a 
house  with  the  notion  of  being  there  for 
only  one  year  (will  be  less)  willing  to 
work  and  struggle  to  make  the  house 
succeed. 

Moving  from  one  house  to  another  is 
really  a  new  trend.  It  can  be  changed 
through  education,  we  think:  Junior 
Advisors  talking  about  the  House  Sys- 
tem, telling  freshman  to  make  sure  their 
first  or  second  choice  is  where  they  want 
to  stay— and  not  advocating  the  short- 
term  approach. 


RECORD;  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  the  token  black  dean? 
KENYATTA:  Of  course  .  .  . 


If  omen's  Coordinat infi  Committee. 
Kenyatta  says  of  that  orfianization.  "it's  the 
thinfi  I'm  most  proud  of."  and  it  still  exists 
tt)dn\ . 

W  ithin  thi'  past  tuo  years,  sexual  and 
racial  discrimination  and  student  htnisinfi. 
issues  uith  uhich  Kenyatta  is  deeply 
invitlved.  have  come  to  the  forefront  of  cam- 
pus discussion.  For  all  the  attention  she  has 
received  in  that  time,  rarely  has  she  been 
alloued  to  speak  her  mind  unencumbered 
by  an  onfioinfc  battle.  Last  week  Record 
Lditor  Rich  Henderson  spoke  with 
Kenyatta  in  her  office. 


Record:  Could  you  define  in  your  terms 
the  residential  ethos  of  the  College? 
Kenyatta:  Williams  College  does  not 
have  a  simple  dormitory  arrangement; 
instead  the  living  arrangement  is 
designed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's education.  I'm  not  sure  how  real 
that  is  now.  but  when  the  Residential 
House  System  was  set  up,  it  was— the 
houses  were  the  centers  for  cultural 
activities.  Today,  a  much  greater 
number  of  lectures,  concerts  and  other 
activities  take  place  all  over  campus,  so 
the  house  system  will  have  to  find  differ- 
ent ways  of  spending  its  cultural  funds 
and  new  ways  to  draw  people  to  the 
houses.  Houses  will  also  need  to  find  new- 
ways  of  interacting. 

Record:  The  CUL  was  charged  to  begin 
implementation  of  the  Gifford  Report 
this  year.  In  what  areas  have  you  made 
progress? 

Kenyatta:  We  have  made  a  lot  of  pro- 
gress .  .  .  some  things,  like  sophomore 
advising,  have  already  been  imple- 
mented. The  CUL  does  wish  to  reaffirm 
the  Residential  House  System  as  origi- 
nally defined.  I  expect  that  it  will  issue  a 
mandate  to  this  office  and  the  Housing 
office  to  take  steps  to  move  towards 
more  balance  of  classes  in  each  house. 


Record:  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  how 
physical  plant  should  not  be  considered 
in  a  housing  decision.  But  isn't  that  atti- 
tude blind  to  the  very  real  differences  in 
housing  quality  here? 

Kenyatta:  I  think  that  sometimes  we 
forget  that  there  are  rooms  in  the  Row- 
Houses  the  size  of  a  closet.  I  partially 
agree  with  Tim  Caffrey  that  there  are 
some  things  that  should  override  the 
physical  situation:  whether  people  in  the 
house  try  to  be  compatible  and  consider- 
ate of  individual  rights  to  privacy, 
whether  the  government  is  open  to  the 
wishes  of  small,  so-called  minority 
groups  in  the  house. 

Gorgeous  Prospect  House 

Record:  But  wouldn't  Williams  be  better 
off  without  Prospect  House? 

Kenyatta:  I've  heard  people  say  that  it 
would  be  better  without  Prospect  or  Mis- 


One  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that 
every  September  the  telephone  book  is 
outdated  before  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
That  caused  a  lot  of  problems  last  fall. 
We'd  like  students  to  move  into  their 
assigned  room  and  at  least  to  give  their 
house  a  chance.  We  would  freeze  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  they  still  wanted  to  move 
then  they  could. 

Record:  Do  you  think  the  first-come- 
first -served  policy  on  empty  rooms  is 
fair?  For  instance,  it  seems  like  a  lot  of 
sophomores  who  showed  up  at  Housing 
Office  on  the  right  day  are  living  in 
senior  rooms  in  Dodd,  when  seniors  are 
stuck  in  the  Annex. 

Kenyatta:  Next  year  we  want  to  contact 
the  House  President  to  tell  him  that 
someone  is  moving  out  of  the  house  and  a 
room  is  opening  up.  He  can  tell  house 
members  about  it. 

Record:  Can  a  student  get  a  new  house 
affiliation  not  through  the  transfer  pro- 
cess but  simply  by  pestering  Dean 
Kenyatta? 

Kenyatta:  Well,  Dean  Kenyatta  made  a 
mistake  and  was  misled  once  this  past 
year.  What  I  thought  was  a  simple  room 
swap  ended  up  an  affiliation  swap.  That 
will  not  happen  again.  But  I  do  get  people 
stopping  me  in  the  snack  bar  asking 
about  such  things. 

Record:  Now  I'd  like  to  talk  about  you  as 
a  Dean. 

Kenyatta:  Uh-oh,  here  come  the  tough 
questions.  (Laughs) 

The  token  black  dean 

Record:  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  the 
token  black  dean?  The  circumstances  of 
your  hiring  definitely  point  to  it. 

Kenyatta:  Of  course.  I  think  that  I  would 
be  blind  looking  around  Hopkins  Hall  if  I 
didn't.  I  think  that  in  this  situation  I  have 
no  problem  with  that,  because  the  other 
deans  value  me  as  an  individual.  Yes, 
I'm  a  token,  but  I'm  also  important  here. 
I'm  in  a  position  to  stay  in  contact  with 


"There  are  those  whites  who  have  not  dealt  with  blacks 
except  in  the  person  of  the  gardener  or  maid." 


sion  Park.  I  had  a  student  tell  me  he 
would  come  back  as  an  alum,  blow  up  the 
Park,  and  put  up  new  housing.  I  told  him 
that  would  be  great  as  long  as  he  notified 
Hopkins  Hall  first. 

We  also  have  to  remember  that  on 
some  campuses  a  Mission  Park  or  Pros- 
pect would  be  gorgeous.  We  have  really 
gotten  spoiled,  because  we  have  such  a 
very  good  housing  stock. 

Record:  How  closely  do  you  monitor  stu- 
dents who  simply  move  into  an  empty 
room  somewhere? 

Kenyatta:  We're  really  trying  to  put  a 
stop  to  that.  Unfortunately,  the  only  way 
wo  find  out  is  through  the  custodians. 


members  of  the  black  community  so  that 
when  there  are  problems  and  concerns,  I 
can  be  an  advocate  for  them. 

Also,  for  white  students  it  is  important 
that  a  black  be  in  a  position  of  some- 
some— authority .  There  are  those  whites 
who  have  not  dealt  with  blacks  except  in 
the  person  of  the  gardener  or  maid.  It  is 
important  for  them  to  see  blacks  who  are 
faculty,  administrators,  and  are  compe- 
tent. When  they  leave  this  institution, 
students  should  have  learned  how  todeal 
with  diverse  kinds  of  people  in  diverse 
positions. 

Record:  Do  you  fit  in  well  with  the  other 
Deans?  Your  training  and  background 


(Farley) 

are  so  different;  you  haven't  been  at  Wil- 
liams as  long  .  .  . 

Kenyatta:  My  training  and  background 
are  very  different— I  have  a  degree  in 
communications.  I  have  had  a  wide 
range  of  experiences,  and  a  very  strong 
counselling  background.  I  bring  a  fresh 
perspective.  A  lot  of  things  at  Williams 
are  done  because  they've  always  been 
done  that  way  ...  I  can  ask  why. 
The  Deans  work  very  well  as  a  team, 

"I  had  a  student  tell  me 
he  would  come  back  as 
an  alum,  blow  up  the 
Park,  and  put  up  new 
housing.  I  told  him  that 
would  be  great  as  long  as 
he  notified  Hopkins  Hall 
first." 


and  I  think  it's  because  we  all  have  a  lot 
of  respect  for  each  other— and  trust.  We 
talk  openly  and  freely. 

Record:  Do  you  think  it  healthy  if  stu- 
dents see  a  Dean  as  "the  one  in  charge  of 
blacks  and  women?" 

Kenyatta:  I  think  a  lot  of  times  white 
males  are  hesitant  about  dealing  with 
black  women.  Once  a  male  comes  in  and 
realizes  that  I  will  be  honest  and  up-front 
if  he  is  honest  and  up-front,  we  will  main- 
tain a  strong  relationship.  I  don't  bring  a 
lot  of  biases  into  the  situation.  It's  a  mat- 
ter of  getting  them  to  walk  in  the  front 
door.  I  also  think  it's  important  to  note 
that  some  black  students  do  not  want  to 
deal  with  me. 

No  improvement  since 
cross-burning 

Record:  Have  any  concrete  changes 
occurred  on  campus  to  help  the  black 
situation  since  the  cross-burning  crisis? 

Kenyatta:  I  don't  think  so.  The  cross- 
burning  took  place  in  spite  of  the  admin- 
istration's  commitment  to  black 
students  and  the  College's  support  sys- 
tems for  black  students.  Now  it's  just  a 
matter  of  implementing  that  commit- 
ment and  support. 

Record:  Do  some  people  react  to  you  as 
Mrs.  Muhammad  Kenyatta  rather  than 
as  Mary  Kenyatta? 

Kenyatta:  Nope.  That  is  one  great  thing 
about  being  at  Williams.  Elsewhere  my 
husband  was  very  much  a  public  figure. 
Though  I  had  my  own  career  and  iden- 
tity I  was  introduced  as  "this  is  Muham- 
mad's wife." 
Record:  Where  do  you  go  from  here? 

Kenyatta:  My  husband  and  I  came  with 
the  idea  of  staying  until  our  kids  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  I  have  every 
intention  of  staying  here  for  five  or  six 
years. 
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Bracketed  courses 


French  house  draws  fire 


Continued  from  Page  1 

But  those  offerings,  as  listed 
in  the  Bulletin,  are  often  confus- 
ing and  misleading.  Eighteen 
courses  which  were  bracketed 
in  last  year's  Bulletin  and  which 
the  Bulletin  specifically  said 
would  be  offered  in  1982-83  were 
In  fact  bracketed  again. 
Twenty-four  more  courses  will 
be  bracketed  in  1982-83  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row. 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  said  that  some  of 
these  errors  were  due  to  person- 
nel changes— for  example,  sab- 
baticals which  were  announced 
after  the  Bulletin  went  to  press, 
or  tenure  and  resignation  deci- 
sions. Other  errors  were  simply 
inadvertent,  he  admitted.  But 
courses  are  not  supposed  to  be 
bracketed  two  years  in  a  row, 
O'Connor  added,  and  courses 
bracketed  for  three  consecutive 
years  are  usually  deleted. 

Frustrated  majors 

Another  potential  problem  for 
students  arises  when  courses 
which  are  required  for  the 
major  become  bracketed.  This 
occurred  in  next  year's  religion 
and  geology  department  offer- 
ings because  the  instructors  will 
be  on  sabbatical,  and  in  the 
music  department  because 
many  of  the  students  who  would 
have  taken  the  course  will  go 
abroad  next  year. 

"We  only  have  between  six 
and  10  majors  a  year,  and  about 
half  of  them  are  going  abroad 
next  year,"  stated  music  pro- 
fessor Irwin  Shainman.  "By 
bracketing  the  required  course 
we  can  divert  more  manpower 
to  another  course.  The  majors 
will  be  able  to  take  the  required 
course  the  following  year." 

The  anthropology  depart- 
ment had  the  largest  number  of 
bracketed  courses:  44  percent 
of  the  total  they  offered.  The  pol- 
itical science  department  was 
close  behind  with  41  percent. 
The  chemistry  and  classics 
departments  were  at  the  low 
end  of  the  scale  with  nine  and 
seven  percent,  respectively. 

No  anthropology  major 

Professor  Robert  Friedrichs, 


chairman  of  the  anthropology 
department,  said  the  depart- 
ment had  planned  to  increase 
the  number  of  courses  it 
offered,  in  anticipation  that  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Pol- 
icy would  approve  a  proposal  to 
make  anthropology  a  major. 
When  the  proposal  failed,  Fried- 
richs said,  the  two  anthropology 
professors  decided  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  offer  upper- 
level  courses  with  no  junior  and 
senior  majors  to  take  them. 

Professor  Gary  Jacobsohn, 
acting  chairman  of  the  political 
science  department,  said  there 
was  nothing  mysterious  or 
Machiavellian  about  the  depart- 
ment's bracketing  procedure. 

"Our  courses  are  routinely 
bracketed,"  he  said.  "There  are 
only  so  many  electives  we  can 
offer." 

Jacobsohn  admitted  that  the 
political  science  department 
brackets  more  of  its  courses 
than  most  departments,  but  ad- 
ded that  fewer  professors  were 
free  to  teach  the  upper-level  pol- 
itical science  electives  because 
of  the  department's  emphasis 
on  small  class  size  in  its 
required  courses. 

"We've  tried  to  keep  down  the 
size  of  our  core  courses— 101, 
102,  203,  and  206,"  he  said.  "It's 
a  sacrifice  to  expend  manpower 
on  the  sections,  but  we  do  it 
because  we  think  it's  impor- 
tant." 

The  political  science  depart- 
ment tries  to  help  students  plan 
their  major  by  issuing  a  two- 
year  guide  to  the  electives, 
Jacobsohn  added. 


by  Sara  Ferris 

The  French  House  once 
again  claimed  the  spotlight  at 
l2st  Monday's  CUL  meeting, 
this  time  in  connection  with 
the  housing  system  In  general. 

While  the  CUL  had  no  com- 
plaints about  the  academic 
value  of  the  French  house 
proposal,  they  questioned 
whether  It  would  be  consistent 
with  the  residential  house 
philosophy. 

Looking  back  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  current  housing  sys- 
tem, chairman  Crls  Roosen- 
raad  predicted,  "I  can't 
Imagine  a  proposal  for  a 
French  House  acceptable  In 
those  days,  and  I  don't  think 
It's  fair  to  say  that  the  housing 
system  Is  in  such  sad  shape 
that  we'll  try  anything." 
Clientele  housing 

Kevin  Hirsch  '82  suggested 
adapting  the  co-op  system  to 
provide  for  academic  Inter- 
ests such  as  the  French  House. 
"Co-op  housing  Is  special 
Interest  housing  In  some 
regard,"  he  argued,  "We 
should  try  to  contain  (the 
French  House)  within  clien- 
tele housing  rather  than 
expand  clientele  housing." 

In  a  fleshed-out  recommen- 
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MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties   •  Platters   •  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Deadline  for  arranging  for  graduation  parties 

is  IVIay  10th. 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 


The  Purple  Pub  ^ 


Bank  Street 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Watch  RECORD 
for  specials. 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 

Friday 

Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.25 

Sunday 

Open  at  1:00 
Pitchers  of  Bloody 
Marys  for  $5.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m. 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


I 


datlon  on  Tuesday,  Hirsch  and 
Russell  Piatt  '82  proposed  that 
co-ops  first  be  assigned  to 
those  with  "demonstrated 
need"  to  get  out  of  the  housing 
system  and  remaining  spaces 
be  allotted  randomly,  as  all 
coop  spaces  are  done  now. 
This,  they  argued,  would  allow 
for  special  academic  inter- 
ests, such  as  language  houses, 
and  would  also  provide  flexi- 
bility in  cases  of  little  interest 
in  such  houses.  The  CUL  did 
not  seriously  discuss  this  plan. 

Slippery  slope 

Other  members  brought  up 
the  "slippery  slope"  problem 
of  what  constitutes  a  legiti- 
mate special  interest.  Tim 
Cook  of  the  political  science 
department,  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  a  French  House, 
argued  that  "language  houses 
could  be  the  only  ones  exempt 
from  special  interest  rejec- 
tion." 


The  CUL  also  touched  on  the 
Office  of  Career  Counseling 
(OCC)  interview  policy.  The 
Committee  tentatively  consi- 
dered two  alternatives  to  the 
outright  ban  on  discrimina- 
tory organizations.  One,  put 
forth  by  assistant  philosophy 
professor  Rosemarie  Tong, 
would  require  OCC  to  publish  a 
"list  of  all  known  discrimina- 
tory organizations,  both 
explicit  and  implicit."  In  addi- 
tion, an  all-College  panel  In 
which  representatives  discuss 
and  defend  their  policies 
would  take  place. 

A  second  option  would 
require  recruiters  to  discuss 
their  policies  with  students. 
OCC  advises  them  to  do  so  cur- 
rently, but  It  Is  not  mandatory. 

The  CUL  will  decide 
whether  to  take  the  recruit- 
ment Issue  before  the  faculty 
after  President  John  Chandler 
addresses  the  committee 
today. 


«^^^^-^*^<V^?^<^^^><>Vi^*.^*^  !»'  \M>  *^\N  K  '^ii^^ii^lfift^if^i^ff^f^i^lf^i^i^ffii^^^ 


Yes,  we  will  have  a  buy-back 
of  books  early  in  May. 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


WiLLIAMSTOWN 

National 
Bank 


null 


COMPLETE  BANKING  AND 
TRUST  SERVICES 

We  Know  How  To  Help 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Arts  &  Science  Majors! 

All  dressed  up, 
with  nowhere  to  go? 

It's  not  too  late  to  think 

about  Northeastern's  MS  in 

Professional  Accounting  Program. 

This  Program  is  a  15-month  course  of  study  designed 
for  graduates  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  other  non- 
accounting  majors.  It's  a  full-time  grad- 
uate program  divided  into  five 
quarters,  preparing  you  for  the  CPA 
Examination  and  a  career  in  public  , 

accounting.  The  third  quarter  is  an  ^f^( 
internship  where  you  are  employed 
by  a  leading  public  accounting  firm 
such  as  Arthur  Andersen,  Alexander 
Grant,  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  Peat 
Marwick,  or  Price  Waterhouse.  In  ad- 
dition to  student  loans  and  tuition 
scholarships,  significant  financial 
aid  is  provided  by  internship 
earnings,  which  averaged  $4,5CX) 
for  the  three  month  internship 
last  year. 

You  still  have  time  to  apply 
for  the  class  beginning  in  June. 
No  prior  accounting  course  is 
required.  Send  for  brochure,  or 
call  (617)  437-3244. 


Please  send  more  information  about  the  MS 
in  Accounting  Program. 

Graduate  School  of  Professional  Accounting 
Northeastern  University 
360  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Name    


Address 


City  State  Zip 
College  


Class. 


lS  INorthcastern  University 

^^  IN  BOSTON 

Northratirrn  Univrrtity  is  an  equ4l  opportunicy   jthrm^iivr  action 
educjiional  in^liiulion  and  rmployrr 
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News  Briefs 


Fix  finds 
fellowship 


Stephen  Fix.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English,  received  a 
research  fellowship  from  the 
American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies. 

Fix  will  use  his  one  year  fel- 
lowship during  1982-8.'^  to  work 
on  a  proje(>t  called  "The  (ienius 
of  Extremes:  Samuel  Johnson 
on  Shakespeare  and  Milton,"  a 
study  of  Johnson's  controver- 
sial criticism  of  these  writers' 
moral  and  literary  influence. 
This  work  continues  interests  he 
developed  in  graduate  school  at 
Cornell  where  he  concentrated 
on  Restoration  and  18th  century 
English  literature  and  on  liter- 
ary criticism  and  theorv. 


CES  picks 
Mellons 


Eleven  Williams  students 
have  been  awarded  summer 
grants  from  the  Andrew  Mellon 
Foundation.  Each  will  receive 
$1,000  "to  support  their  summer 
research  activities  in  the  area  of 
natural  resources  or  environ- 
mental issues."  according  to 
Nan  Jenks-Jay  of  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies,  which 
decides  on  the  winners. 

"This  year  the  choice  was 
extremely  difficult  to  make,  as 
so  many  fine  proposals  were 
submitted  for  consideration." 
Jenks-Jay  commented.  "It  was 
certainly  competitive." 

Scott  Highleyman  '82  will 
receive  training  in  small-scale, 
intensive  agriculture  in  order  to 
participate  in  an  agricultural 
program  sponsored  by  the 
Peace  Corps.  Susan  Bragdon  '83 
will  study  the  social  behavior  of 
chickadees,  and  Allen  Doyle  '83 
intends  to  conduct  l,aboratory 
and  field  analysis  of  toxins' 
effects  on  the  environment. 

Brant  Seibert  "83  will  investi- 
gate the  political  aspects  of 
water  use  in  Colorado,  and  Paul 
Bierman  '84  plans  to  establish  a 
stream  and  meteorological 
monitoring  station  in  Hopkins 
Forest. 

Annette  Hayes  '84  will  study 
the   spatial   and   architectural 


Study 

in  Italy 

this  Summer 

BARBIERI  CENTER/ROME  CAMPUS 
Sponsored  By 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Hartford,  CT  06106 

History 
Italian 

Education 

Urban  Studies 

JUNE  n-JULY  21 


Wrilr  also  for  drtaiU  on  Fall  and 
Spring  Programi 


aesthetics  of  farms  in  Berkshire 
County.  Knith  Martin  '84  will 
take  part  in  the  Crossroads  pro- 
gram in  Sierra  Leone  in  western 
Africa,  and  Jose  Perez  '84 
intends  to  study  deforestation  in 
Ecuador. 

Steven  Zlotowski  '84  plans  to 
investigate  the  impact  of  atmos- 
pheric deposition  on  water  qual- 
ity  of  the  Marsh  Creek 
Reservoir  in  Pennsylvania. 
F:iise  Brown  '85  will  measure 
the  accumulation  of  radioactive 
isotopes  in  freshwater  on  Long 
Island,  and  Scott  Smedley  '8.5 
will  make  an  inventory  of  Cape 
Cod  butterflies. 


Raab  wins 
Mass.  grant 

Lawrence  Raab.  assistant 
professor  of  English,  has  been 
awarded  a  $.5,()0()  Fellowship 
from  the  Artists  Foundation. 
Inc.  The  program,  funded  by  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  provides 
unrestricted  grants  to  Massa- 
chusetts residents  in  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  creative 
work,  and  in  support  of  continu- 
ing work. 

Raab  was  one  of  four  poets 
selected  from  565  applicants  to 
be  awarded  a  poetry  fellowship. 
His  work  was  judged  by  a  panel 
of  five  poets  who  made  their 
selections  "solely  on  the  basis  of 
artistic  excellence.  "  In  all,  48 
fellowships  of  $5,000  each  were 
awarded  in  12  categories:  poe- 
try, fiction,  playwriting.  film, 
video,  music  composition,  cho- 
reography, painting,  printma- 
king  drawing,  photography, 
sculpture  and  crafts. 


Frosh 
warnings  soar 

Nearly  19  percent  of  the  fresh- 
man class  received  freshman 
warnings  this  semester,  com- 
pared to  14  percent  of  last  year's 
second-semester  freshmen,  11 
percent  of  Class  of  '83  and  12 
percent  of  Class  of  '82  second- 
semester  freshmen.  The  fresh- 
men received  106  warnings  this 
semester. 


Following  recent  trends,  by 
far  the  highest  number  of  warn 
ings  were  generated  by  Division 
III  classes,  which  have  the  low- 
est enrollments  of  the  three  div 
isions.  The  mathematics  com- 
puter science  department 
led  the  pack,  issuing  4.'?  of  the 
division's  73  total.  The  chemis- 
try department  was  a  distant 
second,  issuing  14  warnings. 

Most  Division  II  departments 
issued  no  warnings.  The  psy- 
chology department  gave  out  12 
of  the  20,  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment issued  five  and  the  politi- 
cal science  department  mailed 
out  three. 

The  13  Division  I  warnings 
were  more  scattered,  with  no 
more  than  three  issued  for  any 
department.  The  (ierman  and 
Spanish  departments  gave  no 
warnings  at  all. 


CC  challenges 
CUL  mandate 


The  College  Council  and  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (CUL)  locked  horns  over 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Housing 
Committee  at  Thursday's  Coun- 
cil meeting. 

A  proposal  contained  in  co- 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee Kathleen  Merrigan's 
report  to  the  CUL  would  place 
the  committee  under  CUL  con- 
trol, whereas  it  currently 
answers  to  the  Council. 

CUL  Chairman  Cris  Roosen- 
raad  asserted  that  the  CUL  was 
established  with  the  "mandate" 
to  manage  the  housing  issue.  To 
protests  from  Council  members 
he  retorted,  "The  College  Coun- 
cil doesn't  have  a  mandate  to 
create  that  policy;  the  CUL 
does." 

Council  objection  rested  on 
the  contention  that  since  hous- 
ing affects  everyone,  the  body 
most  representative  of  campus 
opinion— the  College  Council- 
should  have  a  large  say  in  the 
formulation  of  housing  policy. 

The  Council  then  passed 
unanimously  a  compromise 
motion  introduced  by  Geoff 
Mamlet  '83,  calling  for  the 
Council  to  recommend  to  the 
CUL  that  at  least  five  voting 
members  of  the  committee  be 
Council  members.  Each  hous- 
ing category  would  thus  be 
represented  in  the  committee. 


Many  thanks  to  all  those  who  gave  their  blood  In 
the  Bloodmobile  on  April  26th  to  make  up  for 
the  blood  pumped  into  me  during  my  heart 


operation. 


—Doris  de  Keyserling 


Man-on-the-Quad 

Should  the  Williams  pool  allow 
occasional  nude  swimming? 


"Only  when  tunnelling  in  is 
permissible.  They  ought  to 
allow  both. " 

Dan  Blakey  '82 


"I've  done  it  before  . . .  Sure, 
they  should." 

Melissa  Pelham  '82 


'It's  healthy.  You  could  bring 
Bennington  people  down 
here  and  just  watch  instead 
of  going  to  the  Tubs." 

Jim  Leonard  '82 


'Yeah,  it  would  be  great,  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  fun.  They 
could  open  it  up  after  parties 
at  11:00  or  12:00." 

Ben  Spang  '84 


'Sure  !  A  Roman  orgy  is  the 
next  natural  step." 

Ben  Bahn  '84 


Buy  a  case  of  beer  at  these  special 
low  prices  and  get  one  free ! 


Molsons  Golden  Ale 
Tuborg  Gold  12  oz.  NR 
Schlitz  12  oz.  cans 


23.98/case 
15.98/case 
17.58/case 


Carlmgs,  Rheingold,  Schmidt's  and  Utica  Club 
16  oz.  returnables  $14.98/case  plus  $3.00  deposit 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


Features/Arts 
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Knaves  revelling  in  creative  "past-times" 


by  Jenny  Bicks 

It's  a  beautiful  Satur- 
day and  it's  Spring 
Weekend.  You've  had  a 
few  beers.  You're  feel- 
ing pretty  good.  You  amble  by 
the  science  quad.  As  you  come 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill  you  are 
greeted  by  various  and  sundry 
people  with  large  plumed  hats 
and  very  large  swords.  The 
swords  look  very  real.  You  offer 
them  your  watch  and  five  dol- 
lars. But  all  they  want  you  to  do 
is  play  "Clench  a  Wench"  with 
them. 

What  is  this?  The  Twilight 
Zone?  No,  it's  just  the  Medieval 
Club  holding  their  May  Day  rev- 
els. The  fair,  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  1st,  came  equipped 
with  everything  from  a  may- 
pole, archery  contests,  and 
jugglers  to  the  crowning  of  the 
"Spring  Queen"  and  the  "Jack 
of  the  Green."  This  fair  was  put 
on  by  the  Medieval  Club  and  the 
Society  for  Creative  Anachro- 
nisms. To  learn  more  about  the 
club  and  the  SCA  I  was  put  in 
touch  with  one  Ragnar  Njaal- 
Ison.  also  known  as  "Ragnar  the 


Unwashed,"  or  as  Todd  Ellner 
'84  to  the  truly  ignorant. 

Ragnar,  in  fact,  is  not 
unwashed.  "It's  a  vicious  lie," 
he  commented,  "I  make  it  a 
point  to  take  a  bath  once  a 
month."  I  spoke  with  Ragnar 
over  the  phone,  so  I  cannot 
verify  this  fact. 

Warfare  for  credit 

The  Medieval  Club,  he 
explained,  has  about  thirty 
members  on  campus.  They  are 
dedicated  to  studying  the  Mid- 
dle   Ages    and    bringing    the 


Medieval  world  to  the  Williams 
campus.  Saturday's  fair  was 
the  first  real  event  for  the  newly 
formed  club. 

The  SCA  is  comprised  of  ten 
thousand  people  throughout 
North  America  and  Western 
Europe.  About  seventeen  Willi- 
ams students  are  members. 
This  elite  group  is  also  dedi- 
cated to  teaching  people  about 
the  Medieval  world  and  recreat- 
ing this  world  as  it  should  have 
been  ("with  flush  toilets,"  Rag- 
nar explained.) 


In  this  society,  people  take  on 
a  second,  medieval,  persona 
(hence,  "Ragnar  the  Un- 
washed"). The  society  has  also 
renamed  all  of  the  "known 
world"  into  new  regions.  Did 
you  know  that  Williamstown  is 
in  the  East  Kingdom,  Northern 
Principality  in  the  Shire  of 
Hills?  Boston  has  become 
"Carolingia."  They  have  not 
renamed  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 
as  of  yet.  The  Society  and  the 
Medieval  Club  have  been  work- 
ing on  campus  in  subtle  ways. 


'^  '% 


Williams  people  t^en^n  stride 


Ed's  nutc:  As  charter  nifrnber  oj 
the  It' alk-lf atcher's  Society  of 
America,  V/r.  Dodds  has  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  monitor- 
ing  and  catefct)rizinfi  thousands  of 
slogs,  traipses,  plods,  and  trudges. 
The  RECORD  was  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Dodd's  annual  spring  report  to  his 
society's  members.  Here  is  the 
report  in  its  entirety. 

by  Richard  Dodds 


F 


ellow  Walk-Wat- 
chers: Imagine  my 
joy,  when  last  week 
the  bulky  layers  of 
winter  clothing  were  sup- 
planted by  shorts  and  Copper- 
tone.  With  limbs  being  freer  to 
move  and  more  highly  visible, 
walk-watching  was  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  I  made  the  most  of  it. 
Grabbing  a  notepad,  pencil, 
binoculars  and  a  thesaurus,  I 
spent  the  better  part  of  two  days 
observing  the  peculiarities  of 
one  of  man's  most  basic  activi- 
ties. Williams  is  an  especially 
rich  sighting  this  spring.  A  vir- 
tual panoply  of  biped  propul- 
sions revealed  itself  to  me  in  full 
force  as  I  flitted  about  the  Willi- 
ams campus,  temporarily 
roosting  in  those  places  most 
likely  to  provide  me  with  the 
most  interesting  subjects. 

Seductive 

In  the  Freshman  Quad,  for 
instance,  I  had  several  sight- 
ings of  the  Sophomore  Swagger. 
This  common  pre-courtship 
walk  is  found  mostly  in  males  of 
the  Mission  Park  species. 
Shoulders  ar^  thrown  back, 
pace  slowed,  and  total  concen- 
tration directed  on  a  point  one 
foot  above  the  horizon.  As 
admittedly  seductive  as  this  is. 


success  rate  is  low.  The  females 
of  the  species  have  their  own 
more  successful  walk,  "The  50's 
Fold."  A  clutching  of  books  to 
the  sweater,  with  folded  arms, 
an  acceleration  of  pace,  and  a 
stare  of  complete  indifference 
characterize  "the  Fold".  The 
difficulty  level  of  Frisbee  throws 
and  catches  increases  notice- 
ably in  the  presence  of  a  50' s 
Folder,  underlining  its  attrac- 
tive powers  over  Freshman 
males.  Experts  have  proposed 
that  "the  Fold"  is  actually  an 
evolutionary  descendent  of 
"The  BP  Sweep,"  but  a  lot 
warmer  and  more  inviting. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating 
walks  if  "The  Sleer."  I  first 
spotted  this  one  in  the  Row 
Houses,  but  now  find  it  mostly 
outside  dining  halls.  Following 
a  meal,  those  who  have  10  to  20 
minutes  until  departure  time 
for  their  next  class  adopt  a 
slower  than  slow  slog,  flapping 
about  aimlessly  til'  they  see  a 
possible  distraction  (usually 
another  person).  The  arms  hang 
loosely  and  are  used  only  for 


knocking  on  doors  and  flagging 
down  prospective  prey. 

In  a  fine  example  of  adaptive 
evolution,  certain  species  have 
developed  a  defensive  avoi- 
dance behavior  called  "the 
Scoot."  Imagine  little  propellers 
attached  to  the  lower  back  and 
neck,  hurtling  the  torso  along  at 
a  steady  clip,  while  the  legs 
stride  to  keep  up,  and  you  can 
picture  "the  Scoot."  Although 
usually  effective  in  combating 
a  'Sleer'  attack,  "The  Scoot" 
occasionally  has  to  be  followed 
by  a  slow  half-  or  full  turn- 
around which  keep  "the 
Scooter"  facing  "The  Sleerer" 
as  they  pass  without  loss  of  for- 
ward momentum.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  still  under  dispute, 
but  some  officials  expect  that  a 
primitive  form  of  manners  lies 
behind  the  action. 

Pickled 

Skipping  over  to  the  gymna- 
sium, 1  caught  a  flock  of  athletes 
doing  "The  Jersey  Bounce."  So 
named  for  its  Garden  State  orig- 
ins. It  Is  a  refinement  of  "The 
Tough  Townle  Trudge."  It  con- 


sists of  hands  thrust  deep  Into 
pockets,  with  a  slight  bounce 
added  to  a  bow-legged  saunter. 
Later  In  the  evening,  at  the 
other  end  of  Spring  Street,  The 
Bounce  degenerates  into  what 
hockey  players  easily  recognize 
as  "the  Pratt  Fall"  one  of  those 
rare  walks  employing  all  four 
limbs. 

Another  rare  walk  Is  "the 
Woops  Waltz"  Indigenous  to  all 
dining  halls.  Two  tray-carrylng 
subjects  face  off,  then  attempt 
to  bypass  each  other  using  a  ser- 
ies of  side-stepping  false  starts. 
Although  usually  colllslon-less 
In  outcome,  several  lucky  walk- 
watchers  report  having 
observed  Waltzes  that  have 
ended  In  discord. 

If  you  know  anyone  else  who 
would  like  a  chance  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Walk-Watchers 
Society  of  America  and  own 
their  very  own  bronzed  sneaker, 
have  them  contact  me  at  SU 
1136.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  one 
of  them  will  be  the  fourth  walk- 
watcher  in  history  to  actually 
see  the  Pickled  Prof  Prome- 
nade .  .  . 


For  instance,  for  all  you  non- 
jocks,  next  year  you  may  take 
for  P.E.  credit  "fighting  prac- 
tice," which  Involves,  among 
other  things,  donning  forty 
pounds  of  chain  mail  and  wield- 
ing a  six-foot  sword.  The  physi- 
cal benefits?  "Well,  you  do 
sweat  a  lot,"  Ragnar  asserted. 
A  tournament  took  place  during 
the  revels,  with  hefty  whacks 
from  solid  tree  limbs  leading  to 
at  least  one  injury. 

Clench  a  wench 

Another  of  the  main  attrac- 
tions at  Saturday's  fair  was  a 
game  entitled  "Clench  a 
Wench."  The  main  objective  of 
this  pastime  seemed  to  be  to 
kiss  a  member  of  the  opposite 
sex  before  someone  else  could 
kiss  you.  I  asked  Mr.  Unwashed 
whether  he  felt  the  title  was  not 
slightly  sexist.  "Of  course  not," 
he  responded,  "it's  just  that 
'knave'  didn't  rhyme  with 
'clench'." 

Another  highlight  of  the  day 
was  a  "lewd,  crude  and  rude 
food  contest."  Some  of  the  bet- 
ter entries  were  said  to  be  veget- 
able platters  and  "molded  steak 
Tartare  with  nothing  left  to  the 
Imagination."  This  seemed  to 
be  Ragnar's  personal  favorite. 

As  Ragnar  and  I  said  our 
Medieval  goodbyes  he  asked 
that  I  mention  that  both  the 
Medieval  Club  and  the  SCA 
have  undeserved  rowdy  reputa- 
tions. I  promised  Ragnar  that  I 
would  pass  this  on.  I  can  see 
Ragnar's  point.  I  mean,  how 
rowdy  can  you  get  with  forty 
pounds  of  armor  on? 

From  the 

director's 

chair 

This  Saturday  If  illiams  senior 
Stephanie  I  oss  debuts  as  a  play- 
wright and  director  with  the  presen- 
tation of  her  one-act  ".411  the 
L  nripe"  in  Jesup  Auditorium.  In 
this  week's  "From  the  Director's 
Chair",  loss  discusses  the  treat- 
ment of  terrorist  violence  in  her 
Jirst  play,  with  Kip  Cinnamon,  for 

the  Record. 

Record:  You  go  to 
Nietzsche  for  your 
title  and  the  quote 
which  prefaces  the 
script.  He  says  "All  that  Is 
unripe  wants  to  live."  How  does 
this  tie  In  with  your  story  about 
Martha,  an  Imprisoned  terror- 
ist? 

SV:  The  play  Is  about  a  woman 
who  wants  to  live  and  whose 
Impatience  and  frustration  with 
the  world  as  It  Is  makes  her 
hungry  for  more  life. 

Record:  In  her  pursuit  of  a  bet- 
ter life  she  destroys  others.  She 
Is  a  murderer,  right? 

SV:  Yea,  she  Is.  In  a  way,  it's  a 
political  play.  I  want  p)eople  to 
understand  her.  Because  of  the 
bombing,  the  audience  will 
j  udge  her  as  do  other  characters 
in  the  play.  My  aim  Is  that  peo- 
ple judge  her,  but  also  see  that 
she  Is  like  themselves. 

Record:  For  those  of  us  that  are 
not  murderers,  how  Is  Martha 
like  ourselves? 

SV:  That's  why  the  play  Is  set 
after  the  t)omblng.  The  word 
violence  doesn't  only  apply  to 
murders,  but  also  to  how  we 
treat  each  other.  All  the  charac- 
ters In  the  play— the  guard  who 
has  sex  with  her,  the  reporter 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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In  Other  Ivory  Towers  .  . . 


Union  Colloge 

The  Union  Student  Forum  (College 
Council)  last  month  fired  F'aul  (Gross- 
man, editor-in-chief  of  the  (\)ncordi- 
ensis.  He  was  fired  for  printing  a  con- 
fidential report  of  the  Conduct  Committee  ( Honor 
and  Discipline)  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 

The  report,  printed  verbatim  in  the  March  4 
Concordiensis,  analyzed  a  fight  on  campus  on 
January  31)  that  led  to  numerous  arrests  by  Sche- 
nectady (N.Y.)  Police.  It  held  an  official  of  the 
Black  and  Latin  Alliance  of  Students  (BLAS) 
responsible  for  conditions  at  a  party  that  led  to 
violence.  The  fight  erupted  after  several  non- 
union party  guests  urinated  on  a  passing  Psi 
Upsilon  fraternity  brother. 

The  report  also  criticized  BLAS,  but  exoner- 
ated four  students  for  self-defense  and  five 
arrested  students  for  being  "in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time."'  Psi  U  was  also  cleared  of 
wrongdoing. 

The  Forum  acted  in  its  capacity  as  publisher  of 
the  paper  to  remove  Grossman  by  an  8  to  4  vote, 
with  2  abstensions.  for  violating  the  confidential- 


ity of  Conduct  Committee  witnesses.  The  paper 
printed  all  names,  although  witnesses  had  been 
promised  anonymity. 

Students  supporting  Cirossman's  removal  safd 
the  language  of  the  rep)ort  was  "too  frank"  for 
publication,  and  that  students  would  be  less  wil- 
ling to  testify  to  the  Conduct  Committee.  "As  a 
newsman  I  might  have  printed  that  report,  but  as 
a  student.  I  wouldn't  have,"  said  one  Forum 
member. 

Grossman  explained  that  his  motivation  was  to 
make  the  facts  "crystal  clear."  The  suppression 
of  the  report  would  violate  his  editorial  responsi- 
bility to  supply  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  said. 
Grossman  may  appeal  his  decision,  but  he  will  not 
reveal  how  he  obtained  the  report. 

Associate  editor  Rachel  Mandel.  Grossman's 
logical  successor,  resigned  her  post  in  protest, 
saying  that  the  Forum's  "censorship"  made  her 
position  as  editor  of  an  independent  newspaper 
impossible.  No  other  members  of  the  editorial 
board  felt  qualified  to  assume  the  editorship,  so 
Concordiensis  is  leaderless.  although  it  continues 
to  print. 


Fear: 

The  Record 


Fear:  Abrasive  wit 


From  the  director's  chair 


Continued  from  Page  7 

who  pesters  her,  the  attorney, 
her  mother— they  all  want 
something  from  Martha  and 
aren't  hesitant  to  destroy  her  to 
get  It. 

Record;  Your  heroine  Martha  is 
said  to  have  killed  56  people  and 
maimed  another  112.  Isn't  that  a 
lot  of  death  and  destruction? 

SV:  There  is  a  paradox  here. 
As  we  have  become  more  terri- 
fied of  violence  so  we  become 
immune  to  others'  suffering. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

PARCEL  SERVICE  118  Water 
St  ,  10  am  -  2  pm.  Monday- 
Friday  Phone  458-8157 

FREE     PUBLICATIONS     on 

chemical,     nuclear    war. 
Research,    posters,    brochures 
Conservative  view    Quantitiers 
available     413    East    Capitol, 
Washington  20003. 

REMEMBER  King  Solomon  ! 

HEY,  ROLAND-How's  the  phi- 
losophy paper  going'' 

NEED  A  hardship  excuse  to 
transfer^  Call  x6805  or  x6829  for 
loud  stereos  and  obnoxious  room 
mates  to  make  your  life  misera- 
ble Guaranteed  results  Ozzy 
Osbourne  and  Kraftwerk  a  spe- 
cialty 

SPACIOUS  SUMMER  SUBLET 
Lg  ,  furnished  3  bdrm.  on  Har- 
vard Business  School  campus 
Charles  Rv.  vu.,  3  levels,  patio, 
dishwasher,  r?  baths,  minutes 
to  subway.  $739/month,  incl. 
Avail  May  1  or  negotiable  Call: 
(617)  498-5441,  (617)  498-5725 
or  (617)  498-5426 


Death  counts  are  tossed  around 
by  the  media  and  tossed  off  by 
the  public.  I  try  to  show  that 
there  are  people  behind  these 
deaths.  We  usually  think  of  the 
victims  but  the  terrorists  are 
human  too  and  have  reasons 
however  little  they  may  under- 
stand them. 

Record:  Like  the  public,  is  Mar- 
tha simply  immune  to  the  suf- 
fering she  has  caused? 
SV:  Yes,  but  it  does  bother  her. 
Not  only  the  bodies,  but  the  des- 
truction. She  wants  to  be  a 
builder,  but  when  there's  so 
much  s—  in  the  way,  she  has  to 
destroy  first.  The  bombing  is  a 
result  of  the  frustration  she 
feels  towards  what  exists. 

Record:  How  have  you 
achieved  this  sense  of  terror- 
ists' frustration? 

SV:  I  wrote  it  sort  of  about  a 
friend  of  mine.  This  friend  and  I 
talked  a  lot  about  violence  as  a 
tactic— whether  it  is  possible  or 
effective  or  ultimately  benefi- 
cial. This  friend,  like  Martha, 
had  a  little  girl.  I  wondered  if 
someone  like  that  could  set  off  a 
bomb.  Then  I  thought  of  people 
who  do  kill  other  people.  I 
wonder  if  murder  is  so  much 
worse  than  other  things  we  do 
daily. 

Record:  Such  as? 

SV:  There's  a  couple  lines  in  the 
play.  The  prison  guard  says, 
"How  could  you  hurt  people  that 
you  don't  even  know?"  Martha 
replies,  "How  could  I  hurt  the 
ones  that  I  know?"  Yet  people 
hurt  the  ones  they  know  all  the 


time. 


by  Duffy  Graham 

Fear's  The  Record  is  paradoxical.  This  album  is  unlistenable— 
the  music  is  abrasive,  abusive,  and  irritating,  and  one  can  rarely 
understand  thewords.  When  the  lyrics  are  decipherable,  however, 
Fear  emerges  as  a  witty  insightful  group. 

Fear  is  one  of  many  currently  active  Los  Angeles  punk  bands. 
Most  of  these  groups  make  the  Sex  Pistols  seem  tight  and  melodic 
in  comparison.  These  bands  complain  of  boredom  and  of  life  in  the 
city,  and  abuse  every  symbol  and  institution  in  sight. 

The  first  song  on  this  album,  "Let's  Have  a  War",  is  reminiscent 

of  the  Dead  Kennedys'  "Holiday  in  Cambodia"  in  its  pointed,  wry 

humor.  Lead  singer  Lee  Ving  shouts  "There's  so  many  of  us/  Let's 

have  a  war  so  you  can  go  and  die/  We  need  the  space/  Jack  up  the 

Dow  Jones/  Sell  the  rights  to  the  network."  Other  songs  worth 

,     ^      ,     .      ,,  notingonthealbuminclude"New  York's  Alright  If  You  Like  Saxo- 

Instead  of  talking  about  the     phones"  and  "I  Love  Livin"  in  the  City",  which  feature  the  same 

murder,  you  could  talk  about     sort  of  skewed  humor  set  against  angry  and  distorted  sounds  from 

the  frustrations   that   lead   to     the  band.  But  on  the  whole,  the  music  is  limited,  and  ironically 

murder.    Inability    to    get    in     (because  Fear  gripes  about  boredom)  tends  to  become  boring  very 

quickly. 

Beyond  the  music.  The  Record  is  interesting  as  a  subcultural 

artifact.  It  raises  a  number  of  questions  which  cities  like  Los 

play    is   simply     Angeles  and  moreover  our  entire  country  should  ask.  The  four 

it  be  said  that     members  of  Fear  are  not  psychologically  deranged.  They  are 

clever  commentators  about  the  world  around  them,  whether  we 
agree  with  their  position  or  not.  What  is  it  about  our  society  which 
could  bring  this  group  into  existence,  and  lead  these  people  and 
their  culturally  significant  fans  to  speak  and  act  as  they  do? 

Lee  Ving  sings,  "Let's  have  a  war/  The  enemy  is  within/  It's 
already  started  in  the  city. ' '  Obviously  on  the  surface,  our  cities  are 
not  engaged  in  internal  war,  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
rumblings  and  grumblings  which  cause  a  tension  so  strong  that 
kids  find  themselves  violently  beating  each  other  over  the  head  on  a 
dance  floor  every  night?  Fear  does  not  have  any  answers,  but  the 
cultural  implications  of  the  questions  they  raise  are  indeed  fearful. 


touch,  playing  roles  like  Mama, 
being  poor,  hungry,  chronically 
unemployed. 

Record:     The 

staged;    could 

there     is    a     minimum    of 

spectacle? 

SV:  From  my  viewpoint  as  a 
director,  it's  a  very  stageable 
script.  I  think  the  script  offers 
some  very  engaging  images. 
The  cage  which  contains  Mar- 
tha throughout  the  play 
becomes  a  character  in  itself. 
There's  a  lot  of  action.  It's  far 
from  a  soap  opera. 


Caught  in  the  act— unlike  Florida's  Daytona,  Dodd's  version  doesn't  allow  motor  transport,  as  Jeff  Desmond  '82 
and  John  Donovan  '83  discovered  upon  their  disqualification.  (Farley) 
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At  the  Clip  Shop  we're  excited  about  the  coming  trends  for 
spring! 

Hair  will  be  making  a  splash  starting  right  now  and  continuing 
until  fall. 

Those  who  want  to  be  a  little  bit  dramatic,  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent will  find  what  they're  looking  for  at  the  Clip  Shop. 


Authentic 

Black  lacquer 

with  gold  trim, 

natural  wood  arms 

with  the 

Williams  College  Seal. 


Rocker  reg.  $175 
Chair  $155 


Order  NOW  for  delivery  by  Graduation 

\20%  deposit  with  all  orders] 

House  of  Walsh  Student  Account 
VISA-MC-AMERICAN  KXPRESS 

44  Spring  St.         Williamstown,  Ma.  458-5010 


Traditional  Reggae 


Toots  builds  "magical  rapport" 

L 


by  Paul  PeppLs 

ast     Wednesday 
night  marked  an  un- 
usual event  for  Wil- 
liams College.  Toots 
Maytals,   one  of  the 
Jamaican    Reggae 
performed   in  Chapln 


and   the 
original 
groups. 
Hall. 

The  current  growth  in  the  pop- 
ularity of  Reggae,  led  by  groups 
like  Bob  Marley  and  the  Wall- 
ers, made  the  time  right  for  a 
Reggae  concert.  Williams  was 
very  lucky  in  getting  the  May- 
tals, one  of  the  greatest  Reggae 
bands  in  history.  "Toots"  Hib- 
bert,  the  leader  of  the  Maytals, 
was  one  of  the  first  people  to 
identify  Reggae  as  a  music 
style. 

In  Hibbert's  words:  "Reggae 
means  comin'  from  the  people  ... 
Like  a  every  day  thing.  Like 
from  the  ghetto.  From  major- 
ity. Everyday  thing  that  people 
use  like  food,  we  just  put  music 
to  it  and  make  a  dance  out  of  it. 
Reggae  mean  regular  people 
who  are  suffering,  and  don't 
have  what  they  want." 

Reggae  is  the  music  of  poor 
Jamaica.  It  is  music  which 
binds  and  strengthens  people 
because  of  its  tremendous 
power  and  emotion. 

Black  leather 

The  Maytals  came  on  Wed- 
nesday night  stage  resembling 
a  sixties'  Rhythm  and  Blues 
group,  complete  with  musicians 
trained  in  soul  and  rock,  female 
back-up  vocalists,  and  a  lead 
singer  dressed  in  all  black 
leather.  This  R&B  look  is  one  of 
the  Maytals'  identifying  char- 
acteristics. They  began  playing 
in  the  early  sixties  when  Reggae 
was  a  mixture  of  traditional 
African  and  Jamaican  rhythms 
combined  with  American  R&B. 
The  Maytals  started  out  with 
American  R&B,  and  Toots  still 
maintains  the  image. 

The  Maytals  opened  up  with 
their  most  famous  hit,  "Pres- 


"Toots"  Hl|}bert  belts  out  Reggae  to  a 
last  Wednesday. 

sure  Drop,"  recently  recorded 
by  the  Clash.  Unfortunately  this 
number  was  a  bit  disappoint- 
ing—Toots lacking  enthusiasm. 
He  seemed  both  tired  and  bored. 
Half  way  through  the  song, 
though,  he  stepped  back  from 
the  microphone  and  energeti- 
cally danced  for  a  few  minutes. 
Atthisp)oint  the  show  appeared 
to  gather  speed.  With  each 
number  following,  Toots'  enthu- 
siasm increased.  By  the  time 
the  Maytals  belted  out  "Monkey 
Man"  most  of  the  audience  had 


receptive  audience  in  Chapln  Hail 

(Farley) 

become  completely  Involved 
with  what  was  happening  on 
stage.  Across  Chapin  Hall 
most  people  were  dancing.  The 
joy  and  excitement  Toots 
inspired  was  incredible,  creat- 
ing an  almost  magical  rapp)ort 
with  the  crowd. 

Toots  took  the  crowd  "higher 
and  higher,"  finishing  the  show 
with  a  twenty-minute  encore, 
with  the  audience  singing  and 
dancing  along.  It  was  a  great 
finish  for  a  great  show. 


You  will  find  the 

Perfect  Mother's  Day  Gift 

May  Cth 


Lace  Pillows 

Fragrant  Soaps  &  Sachets 

Frosted  Glass  Vases 

&  much  more 


your 

UPSTAIRS 

Linen  Boutique 
115  Water  St. 
458-8485 
10-5  Mon-Sat  /  12-5  Sun 


We  will  gift 
wrap  and  mail. 


Concert  Listings 


prcparvd  by 
TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 


Wed.,  May  5  Papa  John  Creach,  Jonathan 
Swift's.  Boston 

Thurs  .  May  6  McCoy  Tyner,  Tin  Shop,  Sar 
atoga,  NY 
Billy  Cobham,  Paradise.  Boston 

FrI.,  May  7  Sammy  Hagar,  Orpheum,  Bos 
ton 

Doc  Scanlon.  etc.,  Troy  Music  Hall,  Troy 
NY 

China  Doll,  Bucksteep  Manor.  Washing 
ton,  Mass. 

Sat.,  May  8  Jonathan  Edwards,  JB  Scott's 
Albany 

China    Doll.   Bucksteep   Manor.   Wash 
ington.  Mass. 

Wynton  Marsalls  with  Eric  Gale,  Berk 
lee  Performance  Ctr.,  Boston 

Sun.,  May  9  George  Adams.  Iron  Horse 
Northampton,  Mass. 

May  10  Ozzy  Oztwurne,  Civic  Ctr..  Glenns 
Falls.  NY 


May  12  Ramsey  Lewis,  Agora  Ballroom, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

May  14  Frank  Sinatra,  Civic  Ctr..  Provi- 
dence, RI. 

May  16  Ray  Charles,  Berklee  Performance 
ctr.,  Boston 

May  20  The  Jam,  Orpheum,  Boston 

May  29  Charlie  Daniels  Band.  Cape  Cod 
Coliseum,  So.  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

Junpl9  Joan  Jett;  Kinks;  Foreigner;  Huey 
Lewis;  Loverboy,  JFK  Stadium,  Phila- 
delphia, PA 

June  10  Eric  Clapton,  SPAC,  Saratoga,  NY 

June  20  Marshall  Tucker,  SPAC 

June  23  Asia,  SPAC 

June  27  Joan  Baez,  SPAC 

July  3  &  4  Kool  Jazz  Festival.  SPAC 


Stetson  houses  rarities 

by  Chri§  Howlett 

If  you're  getting  tired  of  lying  in  the  sun  and  playing  Fris- 
bee  all  day,  here's  an  idea:  visit  Chapin  Library,  Wlllianns 
College's  rare  book  collection. 
Tucked  away  on  the  second  floor  of  Stetson  Hall,  the  li- 
brary boasts  many  rare  first-editions  and  manuscripts 
which  are  displayed  in  periodic  exhibitions. 

Currently,  the  library  is  featuring  the  works  of  James  Joyce,  in 
conjunction  with  Prof.  Don  Gifford's  lecture  last  Sunday  and  the 
centennial  of  Joyce's  birth  this  year.  Taken  entirely  from  the 
library's  own  collection,  the  exhibition  contains  '  'a  few  very  choice 
and  rare  pieces,"  said  head  librarian  Robert  Volz. 

Parts  of  a  previous  exhibit,  entitled  "Spreading  the  Amazing 
News:  European  Americana  before  1543,"  will  continue  to  be 
shown  as  well.  It  contains  works  published  in  Europe  relating  to  the 
newly  discovered  Americas,  including  the  first  printed  Spanish 
map  of  the  New  World  and  a  map  of  Mexico  City  in  1521,  prior  to 
Cortes'  conquest. 

Chapin  Library  started  in  1915  as  the  retirement  project  of  Alfred 
Clark  Chapln,  class  of  1869.  He  donated  his  collection  to  the  college 
in  1922  and  since  then  the  library  has  steadily  Increased  in  size, 
largely  through  the  gifts  of  alumni  and  friends.  Often  donated  books 
are  sold  and  the  money  used  to  purchase  works  the  library  needs 
more. 

Extremely  unusual 

According  to  Volz,  Chapin  Library  is  an  "extremely  unusual" 
collection  for  a  small  college  or  even  a  university.  Other  college 
rare  book  collections  are  "a  lot  of  bulk  but  not  much  quality,"  he 
said.  Chapln's  collection  of  16th,  17th,  and  18th  century  works  Is 
especially  fine. 

Unfortunately,  the  library  does  not  get  the  kind  of  student  use 
that  the  librarians  would  like.  Volz  feels  that  this  is  because  many 
students  are  unaware  of  the  range  of  the  library's  collection  In 
relation  to  classes,  paper  topics,  or  special  Interests.  "In  more 
Instances  than  you'd  suspect  there's  something  relevant  here"  and 
often  unavailable  In  the  regular  college  library,  he  added. 

"We  try  to  dispel  the  notion  that  It  Is  a  museum  or  a  storehouse  of 
old  books.  My  particular  wish  Is  that  everyone  would  feel  comforta- 
ble wandering  In  and  looking  to  see  what's  on  exhibit.  That  would 
help  us  to  make  It  a  part  of  the  educational  process  of  the  college. ' ' 

In  mid-May,  two  new  exhibitions  will  be  set  up  and  shown  through 
August.  One,  a  selection  of  American  botanical  works,  will  be  pres- 
ented In  conjunction  with  Alan  Bornbusch's  senior  honors  thesis  on 
the  history  of  botany.  The  other  will  display  books  bought  in  support 
of  American  Studies  In  memory  of  Luther  Mansfield  with  funds 
given  by  alumni  and  friends. 


Just  a  Reminder  ... 

Leave  your  typewriter  with  us  this  summer. 
We  will  clean  and  store  it  and  have  it  ready  to  go 
this  fall. 


We  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  year-long  patronage. 

36  Spring  Street     -     -     V^  illiamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 
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Grads  go  for  green 

by  Donna  Iinhesi 

Whatever  your  ultimate  career  dreams  may  be,  the 
chances  are  strong  that  your  immediate  future  may  be 
on  Wall  Street,  if  Office  of  Career  Counseling  profiles  of 
recent  graduating  classes  are  to  be  believed. 

The  most  prominent  change  in  the  last  few  years  is  a 
decrease  in  the^^ercent  of  the  class  attending  graduate 
school  directly  after  Williams  from  35' r  in  1H77  to  21.2% 
in  1981.  This  change  represents  a  postponement  of  grad- 
uate stud\ .  however,  rather  than  a  decline  in  the  per- 
cent who  eventually  attend.  The  estimate  that  70' ^  of  a 
given  class  will  hold  or  be  pursuing  at  least  one 
advanced  degree  within  five  years  of  graduation,  and 
up  to  90' r  within  ten  vears,  remains  steadv.  according 
to  OCC. 

What  are  the  would-be  grad  students  doing?  Working, 
for  the  most  part.  The  percent  of  the  class  opting  for 
employment  immediately  after  graduation  has 
increased  dramatically  from  23.7'V  in  1977  to  51.5'V  in 
1981.  Of  those  people  choosing  employment,  almost  half 
are  in  the  fields  of  business  and  finance,  and  one-third 
are  in  the  education  field. 

Put  these  statistics  together  and  an  interesting  pic- 
ture begins  to  form.  More  and  more  Williams  graduates 
are  postponing  graduate  study  for  high-paying  jobs  in 
business  and  finance. 

OCC  coordinator  Barbara-Jan  Wilson  points  to  sev- 
eral explanations  for  this  trend.  The  first  is  financial. 
After  four  years  and  $40,000  spent  at  Williams,  and 
often  $5,000  in  loan  debts,  graduates  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  or  afford  graduate  school  immediately.  An 
increasing  number  are  deciding  to  use  a  first  job  as  a 
time   to   think,    earn,    and   test   their  skills   in    the 

marketplace.  „.    ^     . 

Big  bucks 

Given  these  motives,  jobs  in  business  and  finance  are 
particularly  attractive.  For  the  class  of  1981,  salaries 
ranged  from  $7,000  plus  room  and  board  in  education  to 
$25,000  in  business  and  finance.  The  average  salary  for 
1981  graduates  going  into  business  is  $18,344.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  entry  level  business  positions  for 
which  Williams  graduates  are  hired  involve  training 
programs  which  provide  skills  and  valuable  expe- 
rience, and  some  firms  will  even  pay  for  graduate 
school.  "People  look  at  other  options  and  get  discour- 
aged," explains  Wilson. 


m§ 


\^i^^^^^!^^^^^ 


Another  explanation  for  the  trend  away  from  imme- 
diate graduate  study  towards  employment  is  impa- 
tience to  get  started  on  a  career,  or  at  least  get  some 
practical  experience,  according  to  many  seniors.  The 
current  status  of  the  economy  and  the  tight  job  market 
impart  a  sense  of  urgency  to  get  going. 

Social  stagnation? 

Regardless  of  the  reasons,  the  trend  towards  busi- 
ness and  finance  is  real,  and  the  consequences  are  sub- 
stantial. The  attractiveness  to  graduates  from  top 
schools  of  high  salaries,  training,  and  prestige  in  these 
fields  is  hurting  other  career  fields,  particularly  com- 


municatlons,  arts  and  social  welfare.  A  publishing  com- 
pany In  New  York  City,  for  example,  that  offers  a 
starting  salary  of  $12,000  or  a  social  welfare  agency  In 
Washington,  D.C.  that  offers  $8,000  to  $10,000  doesn't 
stand  a  chance,  especially  given  the  high  costs  of  living 
In  these  cities. 

Sidney  Welntraub,  visiting  professor  of  economics  at 
Williams,  has  expressed  his  concern  that  financial 
necessity,  Impatience  to  embark  on  a  career,  conserva- 
tism and  fear  of  taking  risks  could  cause  the  generation 
of  talented  young  people  graduating  from  college  now 
to  stagnate  at  a  time  when  society  needs  new  Ideas  and 
creative  problem-solving. 


SUMMER  STORAGE! 

TREET  Cleaners  will  clean 

and  store  your  clothes  for 

the  price  of  DRY  CLEANING. 

Clean  Now,  Pay  Later, 
Compare  Prices  and  SAVE! 


TREET 
CLEANERS 

ANDLAUNOERERS 


DRIVE  IN  CONVENIENCE 


700  STATE  ROAD 
North  Adams,  MA 

Tel.  663-3411 
For  Free  Pick  Up 

BONUS:  Present  your  student  I.D.  at 
the  store  and  get  a  10%  discount 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 

9.00  -  5.00 
Mon.-Sat.  ^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


^ 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselll 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Specializing  in  contact  lenses  and 
students'  visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020  —  663-5845 
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LET  IT  BE  LOWENBRAU 

discounts,  T-shirts  &  prizes 

WEDNESDAY 

SETH  ROGOVOY  '82 

in  his  final  grand  Williams 

performance 
Don't  forget  Happy  Hour 

on  the  veranda  every 

Friday  featuring  the 

"Spring  Cooler"  and  the 

Pizza/Pitcher  special 

every  Monday  night. 


Sports  Shorts 


Viewpoint: 


NESCAC  coddles  athletes 


Crew  sweeps 
Trinity  race 

In  their  final  race  before  the 
Dad  Vail  Championships,  the 
women's  creW  racked  up 
another  triple  victory  this  past 
weekend,  beating  Marist, 
Ithaca,  and  Trinity  at  Lake 
Waramaug  in  Connecticut. 

The  novices  got  things  rolling 
with  an  impressive  win  over 
Marist  by  a  length,  with  Ithaca 
three  lengths  behind  and  Trinity 
off  the  mark  by  35  seconds. 

Next  off  the  line  were  the  var- 
sity eights,  with  Williams  over- 
coming a  mediocre  start  to  beat 
Trinity  by  6.5  seconds,  Marist 
by  38  seconds  and  Ithaca  by  30 
seconds. 

This  win  was  particularly 
impressive,  given  the  fact  that 
Trinity  poses  the  stiff  est  compe- 
tition, traditionally,  at  the  Dad 
Vail  championship  regatta  in 
Philadelphia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Western  Ontario,  from 
Canada. 

The  final  race  of  the  day 
belonged  to  the  Junior  varsity, 
which  beat  Trinity  by  four 
seconds  and  Ithaca  by  28. 
Marist  did  not  have  an  entry. 


Golfers  win 
tri-match 

The  golf  team  capped  off  a 
busy  week  with  victories  over 
Union  and  A.I.C.  in  a  Thursday 
afternoon  home  match. 

For  the  tri-match,  the  Ephs 
sent  out  two  squads:  one  to  take 
on  Union,  the  other  to  challenge 
A.I.C.  Both  squads  were  victor- 
ious, the  A  Team  defeating 
Union  with  a  five-score  405,  and 
the  B  Team  conquering  A.I.C. 
with  415. 

Greg  Jacobsen,  senior  cap- 
tain of  the  Ephmen,  tied  with 
Mike  Hennigan  and  Charlie 
Thompson  for  low  honors  at  78. 

"With  the  second  team  only 
ten  strokes  behind  the  first," 
commented  varsity  coach  Rudy 
Goff,  "this  match  shows  how 
many  good  players  are  on  the 
team.  A  lot  of  the  guys  who 
haven't  been  starting  definitely 
have  the  potential." 


Laxwomen 
trimmed 

In  a  game  which  decided  the 
Little  Three  title,  the  women's 
varsity  lacrosse  team  lost  a 
tough  overtime  decision  to  the 
Cardinals  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity on  Saturday  by  the  score  of 
8-7.  The  loss  leaves  Williams  at 
4-3  on  the  season. 

Wesleyan  dominated  the  first 
half  of  play  and  took  a  6-4  lead 
into  halftime.  The  second  half 
saw  Williams  toughen  up  on 
defense  and  come  alive  on 
offense  as  the  Ephwomen 
scored  four  times  in  the  second 


half   to    send    the   game   into 
overtime. 

Scorers  for  Williams  included 
senior  Beth  Connolly  with  two 
goals  and  two  assists,  senior 
Eileen  Conley  with  two  goals 
and  one  assist,  senior  Nancy 
Geismar  with  one  goal  and 
freshman  Alison  Fuller  with 
two  goals. 


Laxmen 
trounced 

The  enthusiastic  Wesleyan 
Cardinals  thrashed  the  men's 
lacrosse  team,  breaking  the 
Ephmen's  two-game  winning 
streak  with  a  12-6  defeat.  The 
final  outcome  was  never  in 
doubt  as  the  Cardinals  steadily 
added  to  their  early  two  goal 
edge. 

Willams  fans  hoped  for  the 
impressive  fourth  quarter 
comeback  seen  in  last  year's 
game,  but  they  were  disap- 
pointed; the  Ephmen  never 
found  the  energy  to  challenge 
the  Cardinal  juggernaut.  A  ser- 
ies of  defensive  mistakes  com- 
bined with  sluggish  play  caused 
Williams'  downfall. 

Outstanding  performers  for 
the  Ephmen  were  attackman 
Tom  Davies  '84  and  goalie 
David  Flynn  '85.  Davies'  hat 
trick  highlighted  an  othtrwise 
feeble  Williams  attack.  Flvnn 
turned  away  ten  shots  on  goai,  a 
strong  show  in  the  face  of  sev- 
eral one-on-one  situations. 

Other  scorers  for  Williams 
were  midfielders  Keith  Haynes 
'84  and  Tim  Curran  '83  and 
attackman  Reese  Hughes. 
Senior  captain  Ken  Miller  and 
senior  Jay  Wheatley  each  con- 
tributed an  assist. 

The  defeat  sets  the  Williams 
record  at  2-4.  This  week  the 
Ephmen  go  on  the  road  to  face 
Middlebury  tomorrow  and  Lit- 
tle Three  rival  Amherst  on 
Saturday. 


by  Ted  Leon 

Williams  belongs  to  an  athletic  conference 
which  calls  itself  NESCAC,  short  for  the  New 
England  Small  College  Athletic  Conference.  By 
and  large  the  conference  is  overwhelmingly  a 
good  one,  although  there  is  an  issue  which  con- 
cerns me. 

The  problem  with  NESCAC  is  that  in  a  few  key 
areas  it  does  not  really  reflect  the  type  of  competi- 
tiveness which  is  the  nature  of  the  classroom  and 
the  athletic  field. 

The  problem  is  highlighted  in  the  NESCAC  pol- 
icy on  post-season  competition— individuals  can 
go  but  teams  cannot.  Whereas  most  people  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  NESCAC's  "values"  — 
no  recruitment,  no  out-of-season  practice,  no 
pure  ly  athletic  scholarships— this  particular  pol-. 
icy  makes  no  sense. 

Much  of  the  post-season  crackdown  started  in 
1961  when  the  Williams  basketball  team  travelled 
to  Evansville,  Indiana  and  played  in  the  small 
college  quarterfinals  of  the  NCAA  tournament.  It 
was  that  tournament  which  gave  the  first  crip- 
pling blow  to  post-season  athletics  as  the  Faculty 
rallied  against  its  recurrence,  claiming  excessive 
interference  with  classes. 

NESCAC  has  tried  to  reduce  sports  elitism; 


programs  designed  solely  for  the  pro-level  com- 
petitor. They  have  gone  too  far. 

Take,  for  example,  the  NESCAC  track  meet. 
For  some  absurd  reason,  team  points  are  not  offi- 
cially totalled.  No  team  wins,  no  team  loses,  eve- 
rybody is  happy. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  this:  each  team 
.separately  adds  up  the  points  and  everybody 
knows  who  beat  who. 

This  anti-elitist  attitude  is  also  an  element  of 
their  stance  on  post-season  play.  However,  the 
NESCAC  approach  inadvertently  takes  the  form 
of  a  boycott  of  the  big  NCAA  competitions. 

Isn't  this  the  most  elitist  attitude  of  all? 
Besides,  what  better  way  to  dissuade  other 
schools  from  polarizing  athletics  and  academics 
than  to  go  to  these  NCAA  championships  when- 
ever possible  and  beat  them,  despite  the  handi- 
caps and  restrictions? 

Everyone  is  disparaging  major  college  athlet- 
ics today  because  of  enhanced  professionalism. 
What  NESCAC  is  trying  to  do  is  to  fight  that,  and 
with  increasing  bad  press  for  NCAA  big-time 
athletics,  the  small  college  approach  looks  better 
and  better.  But  detaching  or  defaulting  from  the 
reality  of  NCAA  athletics  with  our  "above  it  all" 
attitude  is  ego  gratification  more  than  an  honest 
reflection  of  lost  class  time. 


Spikers  serve  for  N.E.'s  2nd 


Completing  the  most  success- 
ful season  in  its  history,  the 
men's  volleyball  team  placed 
second  overall  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Division  II  playoffs  held  at 
WPI  last  week.  The  playoffs  cul- 
minated a  long  season  in  which 
Williams  captured  the  New 
England  Jamboree,  the  Little 
Three  Title,  the  Division  IIB 
title  and  placed  fifth  at  the  New 
England  Divisions  I  and  II 
Open. 

The  semi-final  round  proved 
to  be  one  of  Williams'  toughest 
matches  of  the  year.  Facing  a 
strong  Rhode  Island  team,  the 
Ephs  jumped  out  to  a  one  game 
lead  16-14,  but  could  not  close 
URI  out  in  game  two,  falling  14- 
16  in  a  heartbreaker. 

Game  three  found  Williams 
falling  behind  early,  and  play- 
ing catch-up  continually,  but 
finally  falling  short  15-12. 

The  format  of  the  tournament 
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For  the  widest  selection  of  unique 
Mother's  Day  gifts,  try  The  Mole  Hole. 
We  will  wrap  and  ship  your  selections 
at  no  extra  charge. 


118  Water  Street 


10-5:30  Daily 


was  double  elimination,  so  the 
Ephs  were  not  through  for  the 
day.  Williams  was  scheduled  to 
go  against  the  winner  of  the  con- 
solation round,  so  they  took  the 
court  against  their  arch-rival 
Providence  College. 

The  Ephs  came  out  strong  in 
game  one,  taking  an  early  lead 
and  never  relinquishing  it.  They 
captured  the  game  15-11,  and 
looked  for  a  two  game  sweep. 

Providence  fought  back  well 
in  game  two  after  again  falling 
behind.  Williams  had  three 
match  points  at  14-11,  but  could 
not  convert  that  final  point. 
Providence  came  back  with  five 
straight  to  take  the  game  14-16. 
setting  up  an  incredible  third 
game. 

Neither  team  could  establish 
a  lead  of  more  than  one  or  two 
points  throughout  game  three, 
and  the  two  teams  appraoched 
fifteen  in  a  13-13  deadlock.  The 


Ephs  then  fell  behind  13-14,  but 
played  out  match  point,  and 
reeled  off  three  more  for  the 
game  and  the  match  16-14. 

That  win  took  so  much  out  of 
the  Ephs  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, though,  that  they  had  lit- 
tle left  to  contend  with  URI. 
Williams  fell  15-6, 15-12.  to  finish 
as  runner-up,  but  the  loss  was 
made  up  for  by  the  win  over 
Providence. 

One  week  earlier,  co-captain 
Vicente  Brandstein  was 
selected  first  team  All  New 
England  by  a  panel  of  coaches 
at  the  New  England  All-Stars 
tournament.  He  and  Steve 
Brewster  represented  the  Ephs 
in  a  tournament  of  the  finest 
players  in  .New  England.  In 
doing  so.  Brandstein  was  the 
first  player  ever  selected  All 
New  England  from  Williams, 
and  the  only  Division  II  player 
selected  on  the  first  team. 


Program 
for  Entry  into  the 

Educating 
Professions 

A  new  interdisciplinary  program 
to  prepare  educators  for  careers  in 

Business  and  Banks  •  Television  and  Radio  Stations 

Museums  and  Environmental  Centers 

Newspapers  and  Magazines  •  Community  Centers 

Government  Agencies  •  Schools  and  Colleges 

Progratn  includes 

•  a  rotating  internship  in  New  York  area  public  and  private  social, 
cultural,  and  school  agencies  with  an  associated  internship 
seminar 

•  a  core  curriculum  in  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education, 
psychology,  and  educational  policy 

•  specialized  studies  selected  from  courses  at  Teachers  College 
and  the  other  professional  and  graduate  faculties  of  Columbia 
University 

Most  students  undertake  a  three-year,  90-credit  course,  leading  to 
the  Doctor  of  Education  degree,  although  a  one-year  postdoctoral 
option  IS  also  available  Well-qualified  college  graduates  and 
experienced  teachers  wishing  new  and  broader  opportunities  may 
apply  Some  scholarships  and  paid  internships  are  available 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  the  Coordinator  Program  for  Entry 
into  the  Educating  Professions  Box  3938C,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  NY  10027,  t212)  678-3745,  678-3938 
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Track  outruns  Little  3 
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by  Steven  J.  Serenska 

On  Thursday  afternoon, 
Coach  Richard  P'arley  gave  the 
Williams  spring  track  team  his 
annual  "It's  going  to  be  very 
close,  even  though  I  spoke  to  the 
other  coaches  and  they  think 
we're  going  to  win"  speech. 
Fortunately  for  the  Ephmen, 
the  Amherst  and  Wesleyan 
coaches  were  accurate  in  their 
predictions  as  Williams  ran 
away  with  the  Little  Three 
Track  title,  tallying  a  score  of 
101^2.  against  Amherst's  57  and 
Wesleyan 's  34 Vj. 

Williams  was  led  by  several 
outstanding  individual  perfor- 
mances, including  senior  co- 
captain  Jeff  Poggi's  dual  hurdle 
victories  in  the  120  yd.  highs  and 
the  440  yd.  intermediates  where 
he  ran  times  of  16.6  and  56.6 
respectively.  Finishing  with 
Poggi  in  the  120  hurdles  was  Ken 
James  '84  who  came  in  second 
with  a  time  of  17.3. 

In  the  440  intermediates,  Dan 
Creem  '82  placed  second  in  the 
time  of  59  seconds. 

Flying  Ephs 

Tomas  Alejandro  '83  also 
chalked  up  a  double  victory  in 
the  100  and  220  yd.  sprints.  In 
the  100  he  finished  with  a  time  of 
10.4  seconds,  with  Micah  Taylor 
'82  following  closely  behind  in 
second  with  a  time  of  10.5 
seconds.  Alejandro  took  the  220 
In  22.2  seconds  and  was  trailed 
by  senior  co-captain  Charlie 
Von  Arentschildt  who  finished 
in  22.3.  Van  Arentschildt  led 
Williams  to  an  impressive  near 
sweep  of  the  440  yd.  dash  finish- 
ing in  50.6  seconds.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  John  Campbell  '84, 
Ted  Leon  '84,  and  Steve  Belle 
rose  '82. 

Williams  won  both  the  440  yd. 
relay  In  43.4  and  the  mile  relay 
in  3: 29.8. 

Taylor  stars 

Williams  received  an  "unex- 
pected edge"  from  the  field 
events,  largely  due  to  the  jump- 


ing prowess  of  Micah  Taylor.  In 
the  triple  jump,  an  event  in 
which  he  had  never  before  com- 
peted, Taylor  leapt  to  an 
impressive  distance  of  44'  5". 
Taylor  also  placed  a  second  in 
the  long  jump  with  a  distance  of 
21'  11/4". 

In  the  pole  vault,  the  Ephmen 
lofted  to  a  1-2  finish.  John  Camp- 
bell cleared  the  bar  at  12'  with 
fewer  misses  than  teammate 
Greg  Lao  '84  to  take  the  victory, 

Williams  also  placed  1-2  In  the 
javelin  with  the  strength  of  Jeff 
Congdon  '84  and  Steve  Graham 
'82  who  threw  179'  7"  and  167' 
10"  respectively. 

In  the  hammer  throw,  senior 
Chris  McDermott  released  a 
personal  best  toss  of  147'  4" 
which  was  good  for  a  second 
place.  He  was  followed  by  Ber- 
nie  Krause  '84  who  finished 
fourth  with  a  heave  of  134'  lOVa ". 
John  Kowalik  '83  placed  third  In 
the  shot  with  a  toss  of  44'  7"  and 
was  followed  closely  by  Krause 
who  threw  44'  2". 

Paul  Toland  '85  cleared  the 
bar  at  6'  5"  to  win  the  high  jump. 

Ephwomen  impressive 

The  women's  track  team  rose 
to  the  occasion  last  Saturday, 
competing  very  well  In  all  of  the 
events  In  which  they  had 
entrants.  The  Ephwomen  were 
paced  by  junior  Sue  Ressel  who 
won  the  half  mile  In  2:27.  She 
was  followed  In  that  race  by 
Marie  Antonaccla  '82  who  took 
fourth  In  2:34. 

The  Ephs'  Impressive  jumper 
Lindsay  Rockwood  '85  won  the 
high  jump,  clearing  a  height  of 
4'11".  She  also  placed  third  in 
the  long  jump  with  a  leap  of  14' 
111/2".  This  versatile  athlete 
also  raced  to  a  second  place  fin- 
ish in  the  100m  hurdles  with  a 
time  of  19.8. 

In  the  two  mile.  It  was  Willi- 
ams 1-2  with  Sue  Bragdon  '83 
crossing  the  line  in  11:54.2  fol- 
lowed by  Lynne  Vendlnello  '84 
who  finished  12:08.1.  Bragdon 
also  took  a  second  in  the  mile 
with  a  time  of  5: 32.8. 


Ephwomen  nipped 
in  Softball  thriller 

In  a  seesaw  battle,  the  women's  softball  team  lost  a  tough  10-9 
decision  to  Mt.  Holyoke  College  Saturday. 

Williams  took  a  2-0  first  Inning  lead  only  to  have  Mt.  Holyoke 
come  right  back  in  the  top  of  the  second  to  tie  the  game  at  2-2.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  same  inning,  the  Ephwomen  scored  a  pair  again  to  go 
up  4-2. 

In  the  third  inning,  the  teams  each  scored  three  times,  Mt. 
Holyoke  came  in  with  one  run  in  the  top  of  the  fifth  and  the  Ephwo- 
men countered  with  two  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  Inning.  Going  into 
the  top  of  the  sixth  inning,  Williams  had  a  commanding  9-6  lead. 

True  to  form,  the  losing  team  came  back  to  tie  the  score  at  9-9 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning,  bringing  the  game  into  the  final 
stanza.  Freshman  pitcher  Karen  Montzka  was  unable  to  hold  Mt, 
Holyoke  scoreless  in  the  top  of  the  final  frame  and  the  Ephwomen 
produced  no  runs  in  their  final  at  bat,  so  Williams  went  home  with  a 
disappointing  loss  which  dropped  their  record  to  2-6  on  the  season, 

Williams  plays  tomorrow  afternoon  against  R.P.I,  at  home. 


Gripped  with  fear,  wing  Dave  Lipscomb  '83  flees  Wesleyan  maulers  in  Saturday's  thrashing  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinals.  The  WRFC  lost  four  of  five  games  to  Little  Three  foes  over  the  weekend.  (Farley) 

Eph-9  blasts  for  best  week 


by  John  Clayton 

Offense  was  again  the  key 
word  as  the  baseball  team  went 
2-1  in  Little  Three  action  last 
week.  The  Ephmen  split  a  dou- 
bleheader  with  two  extra-Inning 
games  against  Wesleyan  Satur- 
day, losing  6-5  and  winning  9-6. 
They  also  beat  Amherst  Thurs- 
day 7-4. 

Two  towering  home  runs  gave 
them  the  victory  in  the  second 
game  of  their  doubleheader 
against  Wesleyan  (12-2)  on 
Saturday. 

Williams  went  Into  the  bottom 
of  the  seventh  inning  in 
the  nightcap  trailing  5-3.  Amid 
cheers  of  "We  haven't  lost  it 
yet",  senior  Dave  Calabro 
walked,  and  Mark  White  '84  hit 
a  moon-shot  deep  onto  the  left- 
field  concrete. 

"It  was  one  of  the  farthest 
balls  I've  seen  hit  here,"  said 
Coach  Jim  Brlggs. 

Lawler  blast 
That  tied  the  game  at  5-5,  and 
freshman  Dave  Moss,  who  had 
replaced  Joe  Merrill  in  the 
sixth,  held  Wesleyan  in  the  top 
of  the  eighth.  The  first  batter  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eighth,  senior 
John  Lawler,  blasted  another 
homer  to  left.  Two  homeruns— 
one  exciting  victory. 

Williams  had  also  scored  two 
runs  to  tie  up  the  first  game  in 
the  bottom  of  the  seventh,  send- 
ing it  Into  extra  Innings.  John 
DeLorenzo  had  pitched  all 
seven  Innings,  giving  up  six 
runs,  and  he  continued  fine 
pitching  Into  the  tenth. 


Hope  Bigelow,  a  sophomore  standout  on 
the  varsity  boat  for  Women's  Crew,  is  being 
considered  by  Coach  Buzz  Congram  for  the 
U.S.  National  Team.  The  winter  training- 
weights,  circuits,  cardiovascular  training, 
ergometers— appears  to  be  paying  off  for 
Bigelow  as  she  has  steadily  improved,  mov- 
ing up  quickly  to  her  present  position  as  one 
of  only  three  sophs  on  the  varsity  boat. 
Like  many  prospective  oarswomen,  Bigelow 
was  intimidated  as  a  frosh  by  the  crew  work- 
outs under  women's  coach  George  Marcus, 
especially  since  she  had  never  rowed  in  high 

school. 

She  now  reflects,  after  less  than  a  year  with 
the  sport,  "I've  found  it  satisfying  and  chal- 
lenging. As  far  a  the  national  team  goes,  I'll 
just  wait  and  see  and  do  as  well  as  possible 
in  the  varsity  boat. " i\uiii>^) 


But  a  tired  DeLorenzo  gave 
up  a  couple  hits  and  a  walk  in  the 
tenth,  and  Gene  Cote's  ground- 
rule  double  scored  the  winning 
runs. 

White  is  now  hitting  .490  for 
the  Ephmen,  and  leading  the 
team  In  RBI's. 

Thump  Jeffs 

The  Ephmen  erupted  for  five 
runs  in  the  eighth  Inning  to  get 
the  Amherst  victory.  Trailing  3- 
2  to  an  excellent  Amherst  team 
(6-4),  Williams  finally  got  to 
Amherst  starter  John  Petterglll 
(3-2).  When  they  hit  him,  they 
hit  him  hard. 

John  Hennigan  '84  went  all 
nine  Innings  to  get  his  second 
win  against  one  loss.  He  gave  up 
seven  hits,  four  runs  (three  of 
them  earned),  and  walked  six. 


After  a  strikeout,  two  fresh- 
men, Mike  Coakley  and  Phil 
Lusardl,  started  off  the  eighth 
with  clutch  doubles.  Lusardl's 
ground-rule  shot  scored  Coak- 
ley to  tie  the  game. 

But  the  Ephmen  did  not  stop 
there.  Seniors  Bob  Brownell  and 
John  Lawler  singled.  Although 
Brownell  got  caught  in  a  run- 
down between  third  and  home 
after  a  ground  ball,  Stu  Berger 
'84  singled  to  right,  making  It 
5-3,  and  shortstop  Dave  Nasser 
'83  got  a  double  and  two  RBI's 
when  rightfielder  Jeff  Hughs 
missed  making  a  diving  catch. 

A  tired  Hennigan  gave  up  one 
run  in  the  top  of  the  ninth,  but 
was  able  to  hold  on  for  the  com- 
plete game  victory. 


Netmen  judged  in 
superior  court 


Facing  the  best  schools  In  the 
region,  the  tennis  team  escaped 
from  the  New  England  tourna- 
ment this  weekend  in  the  top 
half  of  the  field. 

The  Ephmen  began  the  tour- 
ney at  a  disadvantage  because 
their  captain  Chuck  Warshaver 
'82  was  out  with  a  leg  Injury. 

The  tournament  was  divided 
Into  three  draws,  with  each 
school's  one  and  two,  three  and 
four,  five  and  six  players  com- 
peting In  the  A,  B  and  C  div- 
isions. First  round  losers  In 
each  draw  moved  into  the  con- 
solation round. 

Williams'  number  one,  Greg 
Zaff  '84,  lost  a  tough  match  to  a 
player  from  Middlebury  whom 
he  had  beaten  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. Zaff  lost  6-4  in  the  third  set. 
He  then  won  his  first  consolation 
match  against  Trinity,  but  lost 
to  Brown  and  was  eliminated. 

Number  two  player  Marc 
Sopher  '83  lost  to  Brown's 
number  one  player  and  then  to 
Amherst. 

Brook  Larmer  won  his  first 
match  in  the  B  division  with  a 
6-1,  6-1  triumph  over  Wesleyan. 
He  was  eliminated  6-4,  7-5  by  a 
Harvard  player  who  was  an 
eventual  finalist  in  that 
division. 

Senior    Steve   Graham   was 


ousted  from  the  B  draw  after 
losses  to  Trinity  and  Amherst. 
Senior  Don  Mykrantz  reached 
the  semi-finals  of  the  consola- 
tion round  but  was  beaten  there 
by  a  Boston  University  player. 

Kelton  Burbank  '83  defeated 
Tufts  In  the  first  round.  In  the 
second  round,  he  ran  into  an 
eventual  finalist  from  Harvard 
and  was  beaten  6-4,  6-0. 

In  doubles  play.  Williams'  first 
team  of  Larmer  and  Craig 
Hammond  '85  lost  a  close  match 
to  Middlebury,  7-5,  7-4.  After 
beating  Providence  In  the  first 
round  of  the  consolations,  the 
Ephmen  were  topped  by  Boston 
U.  6-1,  6-4. 

The  second  doubles  team  of 
Zaff  and  Tim  Rives  '85  had 
match  point  against  the  number 
one  seed,  but  fell  to  the  Harvard 
club  4-6,  7-6,  6-3. 

The  number  three  doubles 
team  of  Mykrantz  and  Sopher 
reached  the  consolation  final, 
but  lost  to  Boston  U.  6-3.  6-4. 

Harvard  won  the  competition 
which  Included  approximately 
twenty  teams. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  Williams 
downed  Trinity  5-4  to  up  their 
record  to  7-2.  The  racquetmen 
face  Albany  tomorrow  and 
wrap  up  their  season  Saturday 
at  Wesleyan. 
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Speakers  selected 

Biologist  to  address  grads 


Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  head  of 
the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center  in  New  York 
City,  will  speak  at  the  193rd 
Commencement  exercises  on 
May  30  at  10  a.m.  Bishop  John 
Coburn  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Massachusetts  will 
deliver  the  Baccalaureate  ser- 
mon at  5  p.m.  on  May  29. 

Thomas  will  receive  an  honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Science  degree 
and  Bishop  Coburn  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree  during  the  Com- 
mencement ceremonies. 

Thomas  has  made  significant 
contributions  in  the  fields  of 
medical  teaching  and  research. 
He  has  worked,  often  simultane- 
ously, as  physician,  biologist, 
educator  and  research  adminis- 
trator. He  is  best  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  of  The  Lives 
of  a  Cell:  Notes  of  a  Biology 
Watcher,  a  series  of  essays 
ranging  from  an  examination  of 
the  biology  of  one-celled  orga- 
nisms to  a  discussion  of  the 
organization  of  human  society. 
Hie  Lives  of  a  Cell  won  the 
National  Book  award  in  the  Arts 
and  Letters  category  In  1975  and 
has  been  widely  acclaimed  both 
for  its  humanistic  scope  and  the 
quality  of  its  prose. 

Infectious  diseases 

After  graduating  from  Prin- 
ceton University,  Thomas 
earned  his  medical  degree  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1937. 
In  a  career  spanning  more  than 
five  decades,  his  interests  have 
spanned  research  on  infectious 
diseases  and  problems  of  immu- 
nology and  pediatrics  to  the 
position  of  Dean  of  the  Yale 
Medical  School. 

He  served  14  years  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Surgeon  General, 


Or.  Ltwit  Thomas,  hoad  of  tho 
Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer 
Center,  will  deliver  the  commence- 
ment speech  this  Memorial  Day 
Weeltend. 

Dr.  Thomas  it  alto  Mn  accomp- 
lished author  whote  bet!  teller, 
THE  LIVES  OF  A  CELL,  it  a  winner 
of  the  National  Book  Award  for  arts 
•nd  lettert. 


U.S.  Army,  14  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  New  York  City,  and  as  a 
member  of  President  Carter's 
Commission  for  a  National 
Agenda  for  the  '80's. 

In  addition  to  his  present 
duties  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Sloan— Kettering  Center,  Tho- 
mas is  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Medicine  at  Cornell  Medi- 
cal School,  Attending  Physician 
at  Memorial  Hospital,  and  Ad- 
junct Professor  at  Rockefeller 
University  Hospital. 

Planetary  Biology 

He  also  serves  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Planetary  Biology  and 
Chemical  Evolution,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on 
Aging,  the  editorial  boards  of 
nine  Journals,  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  many  foundations 
and  medical  institutions. 

Bishop  Coburn  has  combined 
his  duties  as  spiritual  leader  to 
members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  with  active  participa- 
tion In  determining  changes 
occurring  within  the  Church.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  deputy  to 
the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  meets  every  three  years, 
and  served  as  President  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  at  the  Con- 
vention In  successive  three- 
year  terms  from  1967-70. 

A  1936  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  the  Bishop  taught 
English  and  biology  In  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  before  attending  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  In  1943.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  Coburn 
served  as  a  chaplain  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  and  aboard  the  USS 
Sheridan  in  the  Pacific  theatre. 

Lacrosse  coach 

From  1946-53  Coburn  was  the 
Rector  of  Grace  Church  in 
Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Chaplain 
of  Amherst  College,  where  he 
also  coached  the  lac^rosse  team. 
Following  four  years  as  Dean  of 
Trinity  Cathedral  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  he  was  Dean  of  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  from  1957-69. 

His  concern  with  the  needs  of 
the  economically  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantages  led  him 
to  spend  a  sabbatical  year  in 
1968-69  teaching  English  to 
ninth  graders  in  Harlem,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Street  Aca- 
demics run  by  the  Urban 
League  in  New  York  City.  After 
six  years  as  Rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  in  New  York 
City,  he  was  named  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  in 
1976. 

Coburn  has  written  many 
books  on  religion  and  theology, 
including  Prayer  and  Personal 
Religion;  Minister:  Man  in  the 
Middle;  Christ's  Life:  Our  Life; 
and,  most  recently.  Feeding 
Fire.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Corn- 
ing Glass  Works,  and  on  the 
boards  of  Princeton  University 
and  the  Wooster  School  In  Dan- 
bury,  Conn. 


The  official  groundbreaking  for  the  ttudio  theatre  addition  to  the  Adamt  Memorial  Theatre  took  place  latt 
Thurtday  afternoon.  Construction  work  will  continue  through  August  of  1983.  Attending  the  groundbreaking 
were:  William  Groener,  AMT  Technical  Director;  Jill  Nassivera,  AMT  Assistant  Director;  Jean-Bernard  Bucky, 
Theatre  Department  Chairman;  William  Reed,  College  Treasurer;  Terry  Rankins  and  Mark  Hammer,  represent- 
ing the  theatre's  architects,  The  Cambridge  Seven;  Peter  Welanetz,  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant;  and  Howland 
Swift,  a  major  fund  raiser  for  the  project.  (Farley) 


CUL  frowns  on  OCC  ban 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

The  proposal  to  ban  organiza- 
tions which  openly  discriminate 
from  recruiting  at  the  Office  of 
Career  Counseling  was  voted 
down  by  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUL)  last 
Tuesday. 

The  ban  did  propose,  how- 
ever, that  organizations  which 
discriminate  must  bring  speak- 
ers to  campus  to  defend  the 
organization's  policies.  The 
proposal  was  approved  by  Pres- 
ident John  Chandler  and  will  go 
into  effect  Immediately.  Dean 
Cris  Roosenraad  said  the 
faculty  has  the  right  to  review 
the  decision. 

"Any  time  a  restriction  is  put 
on  the  College  community  as  to 
who  they  may  hear  and  talk  to, 
that  Is  out  of  keeping  with  a  lib- 
eral arts  college,"  Chandler 
declared.  He  attended  the  CUL 
meeting  to  explain  what  he  said 
was  the  view  of  the  Trustees,  the 
Parents'  Council,  and  himself. 

CUL   representative   Kevin 
Hlrsch   '82  asked  Chandler  If 


permitting  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  recruit  In  College  facili- 
ties meant  that  the  College  was 
in  fact"  condoning  and  aiding 
discrimination. 

"I  believe  we  live  In  a  fallen 
world,  we're  Implicated  In  all 
kinds  of  things,"  Chandler 
responded.  "I  look  It  In  educa- 
tional terms  ...  If  you  tell  them 
they  can't  come,  you've  ended 
the  dialogue  from  within.  But  If 
you  tell  them  that  their  policy  Is 
Indefensible,  with  persistent 
challenge  officials  will  take 
notice  and  their  policies  might 
change." 

Chandler  added  that  the  OCC 
provides  a  service  to  students 
and  thus  It  should  be  kept  as 
open  as  possible. 

Philosophy  Professor  Rose- 
Marie  Tong  described  the  OCC  as 
"the  place  where  the  values  of 
the  real  world  and  those  of  the 
Ivory  Tower  meet."  The  "real 
world's"  law  does  not  yet  pro- 
tect homosexuals  against  dis- 
crimination, whereas  College 
regulations  do,  she  said. 


French  House  passes 

The  CUL  last  week  approved  a  French  House  proposal  to  set 
aside  a  co-op  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  desire  to  speak  French 
in  an  intensive,  dormitory  setting.  Proponents  stressed  the 
French  House's  educational  value  and  said  that  it  would  not  be 
for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  solely  In  co-op  living. 

Applicants  will  be  screened  by  the  French  department  and 
may  only  live  In  the  house  for  one  year.  Sophomores  will  not  be 
allowed  in  because  the  CUL  felt  they  should  experience  living  In 
the  regular  residential  house  system  first.  Theatre  Professor 
Jill  Nassivera  objected,  pointing  out  that  the  house  could  better 
prepare  sophomores  for  a  junior  year  abroad. 

The  French  House  will  begin  operation  In  1983-84. 


"I'm  not  sure  that  banning  a 
particular  group  In  society  will 
effect  change,"  she  continued. 
"If  we  say  the  recruiters  should 
no  longer  come  here,  we  won't 
have  to  face  the  Issue 
anymore." 

The  College  has  to  try  to  turn 
the  values  of  society  at  large 
towards  our  higher  standards  so 
that  there  Is  less  tension  across 
the  boundary,  she  said. 

CUL  representative  Russell 
Piatt  '82  suggested  that  the  Col- 
lege could  Invite  the  military  to 
send  speakers  to  explain  Its  poli- 
cies without  allowing  them  to 
recruit. 

Dean  Mary  Kenyatta  pro- 
posed the  change  in  policy 
which  would  require  discrimi- 
natory organizations  to  bring 
speakers  to  defend  their 
policies. 

"It  might  be  too  big  a  demand 
on  organizations  to  make  them 
be  prepared  to  take  all  comers 
for  answering  questions," 
Chandler  objected. 

"I  don't  see  It  as  closing  the 
campus,"  Kenyatta  responded. 
"It  would  be  up  to  the  Defense 
Department  to  decide  how 
much  they  want  to  reach  Wil- 
liams students." 

"I'm  cynical  that  the  require- 
ment would  effect  change,"  she 
added,  "but  It  seems  to  satisfy 
the  need  for  discussion." 

Committee  members  questi- 
oned whether  and  how  string- 
ently the  rule  would  be 
enforced.  Director  of  OCC 
Barbara-Jan  Wilson  said  It 
would  be  her  job  to  run  the 
questlon-and-answer  sessions 
with  the  recruiter,  adding  that 
the  responsibility  "Is  not  one 
that  I  relish." 
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Trapped  in  Time 


When  the  residential  house  system  was  first  conceived  in  1965, 
students  and  faculty  worried  about  the  socio-cultural  life  of  the  College. 
Who  would  sponsor  the  concerts,  lectures,  drama,  and  other  events  that 
enrich  our  campus?  The  college  calendar  was  lamentably  deficient  in 
these  activities.  The  solution  called  for  an  infusion  of  money  coupled 
with  direction  from  the  house  government  to  foster  a  growth  in  extra- 
curricular events. 

Sixteen  years  later,  the  Gifford  Committee  observed  that  our 
weekly  calendar  was  burgeoning  with  extracurricular  events.  But  unex- 
pectedly, it  was  not  because  of  a  stronger  residential  system,  for  houses 
were  no  longer  the  main  sponsors  of  these  activities.  The  committee 
concluded  that  "...  the  initiative  which  crowds  the  College  Register  has 
passed  to  other  organizations  and  apparently  fruitfully  so." 

This  year  the  Housing  Committee  has  studied  the  residential  hous- 
ing system  to  discover  why  it  was  established  in  the  first  place.  Some 
committee  members  say  that  their  proposed  changes  will  restore  the 
residential  system  to  what  it  was  meant  to  be— a  social  and  educational 
unit. 

Before  they  act  upon  decade-old  preconceptions,  they  should  note 
the  observations  of  the  Gifford  Committee  and  the  loud  objections  of 
students.  These  indicate  that  the  residential  house  controversy  runs 
deeper  than  the  various  proposals  to  repair  the  house  "ethos."  It  runs  to 
the  * 'ethos"  itself. 

The  Housing  Committee  is  sincere  in  its  zeal  to  revive  the  residen- 
tial ideals  of  1965.  But  it  must  not  be  blind  to  the  significant  changes  that 
our  college  has  witnessed  in  a  decade  and  a  half— for  example,  the 
addition  of  Mission,  Greylock,  and  Dodd  to  our  housing  stock.  Perhaps  a 
new  "ethos"  should  be  established,  supporting  the  strengths  of  the 
housing  system  in  its  present  state. 

The  Housing  Committee  wants  to  implement  the  residential  housing 
plan  as  it  was  conceived  sixteen  years  ago.  The  question  is,  does  the 
student  body  want  to? 
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Rebuttal 


To  the  editor, 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Record 
there  appears  a  full  page  advertisement 
criticizing  a  research  project  that  I  have 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ad 
saddens  me  for  several  reasons.  The 
major  criticism  is  that  the  research  has 
no  direct  applicability  to  the  human  con- 
dition. This  is  quite  true.  The  research 
was  never  designed  to  have  any  direct 
application  to  human  sexual  problems. 
Rather,  it  was  hoped  that  our  studies 
would  add  to  the  ever  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  genetic  and  physiological  differ- 
ences that  underlie  many  important 
behavioral  differences.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  basic 
research  and  applied  research  and  the 
fact  that  applications  come  most  easily 
when  built  on  a  solid  structure  of  basic 
knowledge. 

It  was  no  accident  that  mice  were 
chosen  as  experimental  subjects.  This 
species  offers  a  degree  of  genetic  control 
that  was  unavailable  in  any  other  when 
the  research  program  began.  Such  con- 
trol is  certainly  not  available,  and  never 
will  be,  in  humans.  Nor  could  such  exper- 
iments be  accomplished  using  methods 
of  "tissue  culture  and  computer 
simulation." 

A  certain  Michael  Edison  Labhard, 
M.D.  of  Elllcott  City,  Maryland,  Is 
quoted  In  the  advertisement.  I  presume 
that  this  Dr.  Labhard  Is  one  of  the  200 
"experts"  mentioned.  Unfortunately,  I 
do  not  find  Dr.  Labhard  listed  In  THE 
DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BIO- 
GRAPHY, or  In  AMERICAN  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  OF  SCIENCE,  or  In  any  of  the 
other  standard  biographical  volumes 
available  to  me.  This  Is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising since  this  particular  physician 
seems  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  peer 
review  system  used  by  governmental 
agencies  charged  with  the  furtherance  of 
American  science.  Peer  review  means 
that  my  grant  applications,  progress 
reports,  and  publications  have  been 
examined  and  judged  by  several  dlferent 
Interdisciplinary  scientific  committees 
through  the  years.  I  am  quite  proud  that 
these  several  committees  have  found  my 
research  worthy  of  support  both  In  times 
when  scientific  funds  were  relatively 
plentiful  and  In  times  when  they  were 
relatively  scarce. 

There  are  many  other  criticisms  that  I 
could  level  at  the  ad  including  the  fact 
that  my  grant  applications  have  indeed 
Included  some  possible  applications  of 
the  research  to  human  health  problems, 
which  fact  the  "Friends  of  Animals" 
chose  to  ignore.  But  just  let  me  point  out 
the  value  of  this  advertisement  as  a 
study  In  propaganda.  Note  the  use  of  the 
emotionally  loaded  word  "chemicals" 


as  a  substitute  for  "hormones"  and  the 
rather  curious  reference  to  mouse  pups 
as  "children." 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  Congressional  Bill  that  they  urge 
you  to  support.  But  it  is  my  belief  that 
any  legislation  that  places  quotas  on  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  for  different 
types  of  research  will  certainly  damage 
medical  science. 

Thomas  E.  McGill 
Department  of  Psychology 


Requirement — yes 

To  the  editor: 

We  were  pleased  to  see  the  Record  set- 
ting the  agenda  by  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  foreign  language  requirement 
in  an  editorial.  But  we  were  rather  less 
pleased  at  the  conclusions  and  even  less 
at  the  logic  behind  them. 

Contrary  to  the  editorial,  a  language 
requirement  would  not  overload  stu- 
dents' constructed  schedules.  It  Is 
beyond  us  how  the  writers  concluded 
that  "...  six  or  eight  language  courses 
(are)  needed  to  make  language  study 
worthwhile."  Colleges  with  a  language 
requirement  generally  demand  no  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  three  or  four  col- 
lege semesters,  some  or  all  of  which  may 
be  met  by  previous  courses  at  high 
school.  For  Williams  students,  then,  the 
additional  workload  would  be  far  less 
dramatic  than  the  editors  seem  to 
believe. 

Although  we  find  the  suggestion 
appealing  that  Williams  should  streng- 
then Its  language  programs  first.  It  Is 
Impractical  for  the  College  to  commit 
scarce  resources  without  a  promise  of 
enrollments.  A  language  requirement  Is 
not,  of  course,  merely  a  way  to  assure 
such  enrollments.  It  fulfills  key  educa- 
tional objectives  by  guaranteeing  at 
least  a  modicum  of  proficiency  at  read- 
ing, writing,  speaking  and  thinking  In 
ways  different  from  those  we've  grown 
up  with  and  become  accustomed  to. 

We  agree  with  the  editorial  that  the 
goal  of  "strengthening  the  language 
background  of  Williams  students"  is 
essential.  Whether  one  sees  languages  as 
expanding  one's  horizons  l)eyond  nar- 
row, ethnocentric  modes  of  understand- 
ing or  as  providing  an  invaluable  skill  fpr 
later  life,  they  are  crucial  for  a  complete 
education.  However,  we  differ  frorri  the 
editorial  by  concluding  that  a  language 
requirement  is  the  best  way  for  the  col- 
lege to  recognize  their  importance. 

Timothy  Cook 
Assistant  Prof,  of  Political  Science 

David  Colby 

Assistant  Prof,  of  Political  Science 

Timothy  Fries 

Assistant  Prof,  of  Economics 
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ACSR  ineffectual 


by  Maria  Framaggiore 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  article  Is  to 
inform  the  Williams  College  Community 
of  my  resignation  from  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Shareholder  Responsibil- 
ity (ACSR)  and  of  my  reasons  for  doing 
so. 

I  was  asked  to  join  the  committee  last 
spring,  to  fill  the  position  vacated  by 
Anita  Brooks,  who  had  resigned.  At  the 
time,  I  did  not  question  the  assumptions 
of  the  College  or  the  ACSR  with  resp)ect 
to  investment  in  and  loans  to  South 
Africa,  so  I  did  not  pursue  the  reasoning 
behind  Anita's  resignation.  I  felt  honored 
to  have  been  chosen  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  looked  forward  to  learning 
about  complex  and  controversial  issues 
which  are  important  to  me  as  an  individ- 
ual and  to  the  College  community. 

Over  the  course  of  my  tenure  on  the 
committee,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  the  ACSR  is  not  empowered  to  make 
decisions  regarding  the  College's  invest- 
ment policy.  The  basic  assumptions  held 
by  the  Trustees  and  the  ACSR  are  two- 
fold: 1)  Investment  by  U.S.  corporations 
operating  in  South  Africa  can  serve  to 
Increase  the  welfare  of  the  oppressed 
black  majority  (through  better  stand- 
ards of  living,  rights  to  unionize,  etc.); 
and  2)  Loans  made  directly  to  the 
government  of  South  Africa  may  also 
benefit  the  black  population  (a  Citibank 
loan  to  build  a  hospital  for  blacks,  for 
example).  It  is  within  this  framework 
that  Williams  College  makes  its  invest- 
ment decisions.  And  it  is  within  this 
framework  that  the  ACSR  must  operate. 

Dennis  Brutus,  the  South  African  poet 
who  is  seeking  political  asylum  in  the 
U.S.,    most    effectively    refuted    these 


arguments.  To  the  South  African  govern- 
ment, he  states,  every  dollar  of  invest- 
ment is  a  vote  of  confidence  for  their 
system. 

Earlier  this  spring,  Lola  Bogyo 
resigned  from  the  ACSR.  Her  resigna- 
tion, coupled  with  the  uneasiness  I  expe- 
rienced at  a  joint  ACSR-Trustee  Finance 
Committee  meeting  led  me  to  re- 
evaluate my  perception  of  my  role  on  the 
ACSR,  and  the  ACSR's  role  at  the  col- 
lege. I  no  longer  accept  the  assumptions 
listed  above;  I  have  been  convinced  of 
the  arguments  which  contradict  them.  I 
no  longer  believe  that  the  ACSR  can 
make  decisions  in  the  interests  of 
"shareholder  responsibility"— I  feel  the 
committee  is  constrained  in  its  decision- 
making by  the  obvious  bias  of  the 
Trustees. 

My  resignation  In  no  way  reflects  on 
the  members  of  the  ACSR.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  persons  on  the  committee;  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  through  my  expe- 
rience with  them.  I  understand  they  are 
good-intentioned  people  convinced  of  the 
appropriateness  of  their  approach.  But  I 
can  no  longer  believe  in  such  an 
approach. 

The  system  of  apartheid,  or  institu- 
tionalized racism,  is  abhorrent  to  us  all. 
In  order  to  combat  apartheid,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  action;  to  divest.  By  assum- 
ing that  U.S.  corporations  in  South 
Africa  are  bettering  the  plight  of  blacks 
there,  we  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  we 
are  supporting  apartheid.  The  impact 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  U.S.  can 
have  on  South  Africa  is  enormous;  we 
simply  need  to  become  educated  about 
the  situation  there  and  let  our  feelings  be 
known. 
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Houses:  A  framework  for  friends 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

The  chieftains  of  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee are  angry  and  probably  confused. 
They  think  everyone  Is  being  mean  to 
them.  They  want  to  cut  down  on 
transfers,  which  they  say  suck  the  life- 
blood  out  of  the  residential  house  system, 
which  In  turn,  they  say.  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Residential  Ethos.  Why 
should  the  student  oppose  the  upholding 
our  glorious  Ethos? 

Perhaps  It  Is  because  few  students 
understand  what  this  ethos  Is.  But  as 
I  understand  It,  transfers  have  little 
to  do  with  the  success  of  residential 
houses  and  In  turn,  the  success  of  the 
houses  has  little  to  do  with  the  Williams 
ethos. 

The  Gifford  Report  describes  our 
"ethos"  as  an  atmosphere  "congenial  to 
the  academic  goals  of  the  College,  mak- 
ing the  'solitary  life  of  the  scholar'  more 
companionable."  The  Housing  Commit- 
tee's report  more  ambitiously  states  the 
housing  system  as  "a  place  of  Intellec- 
tual and  cultural  exchange  whose  educa- 
tional value  would  complement.  If  not 
rival,  the  classroom  experience." 

If  this  Is  our  "ethos,"  an  outside 
observer  would  have  to  consider  us  as 
pretty  stiff.  We  are  not  monks;  we  need 
leisure  time.  Heathen  that  I  am  I  occa- 
sionally like  to  drink  beer. 

So  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  residen- 
tial house  is  first  and  foremost  a  social 
unit.  Intellectual  exchange  will  occur  to 
the  extent  that  people  want  to  share  their 
interests  and  achievements  with  others. 
And  that  sharing  goes  on  l)etween 
friends. 

The  Gifford  report  correctly  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  small  groups  of 
friends  as  the  basic  social  units  at  Willi- 
ams. The  Housing  Committee  report  rec- 
ognizes this  but  goes  on  to  say  that 
"although  these  questions  haunt  us  and 
should  be  addressed  in  future  campus 
discussions,  the  Housing  Committee  Is 
nevertheless  calling  for  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  residential  house  system  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  first  created." 

But  the  question  of  friends  will  Indeed 


haunt  us  if  we  focus  only  narrowly  on  the 
house  and  consider  it  an  end  in  Itself.  The 
house  is  only  one  context  in  which  inter- 
action can  occur.  But  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee believes  that  it  should  be  the  main 
context. 

What  context  I  intereact  in  is  my  own 
choice,  not  the  Housing  Committee's.  My 
interest  in  activities  outside  the  house  is 
not  an  indictment  of  the  houses'  failure 
but  a  statement  of  my  own  individuality. 
I  see  no  innate  worth  in  a  totally  self- 
contained,  closely-knit  house,  and  actu- 
ally find  the  Concept  nauseating. 

The -success  of  the  house  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  friends  or  groups  of 
friends  get  along  and  enjoy  doing  things 
together— and  If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
residential  ethos.  It  resides  In  this  Inter- 
action. Houses  which  are  mostly  unified 
but  have  a  small  group  of  non- 
partlclpants  cannot  be  forced  to  cohere 
by  limiting  transfers  out.  Instead,  why 
not  jettison  the  flotsam  and  get  some  new 
blood  Into  the  house? 

And  even  though  a  house  might  be 
close,  there  Is  the  Inevitable  desire  of 
some  to  transfer  to  a  "better"  house.  The 
Housing  Committee  wants  to  downplay 
the  physical  differences  and  try  to  make 
each  house  so  socially  strong  that  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  transferring.  But 
those  differences  in  physical  plant  do 
exist  and  they  are  important  to  people. 

When  the  residential  house  system 
began  in  1965  the  quality  of  the  housing 
was  about  the  same.  But  with  the  con- 
struction in  the  '70s  of  Mission  and  Pros- 
pect, houses  which  many  consider 
undesirable,  the  requests  for  transfers 
inevitably  went  up.  The  increase  in 
transfers  accompanied  a  decrease  in 
requirements  to  transfer,  and  this  trend 
probably  indicated  more  a  natural 
desire  to  live  in  different  kinds  of  dorms 
than  a  dissatisfaction  with  house 
government. 

But  house  government  is  not  sacro- 
sanct and  does  not  require  the  same  peo 
pie  to  run  it  every  year.  A  successful 
house  government  does  require  that  peo- 
ple be  happy  where  and  with  whom  they 


are  living;  only  then  will  they  get 
involved. 

The  Housing  Committee  would  be  well- 
advised  to  cease  its  futile  search  for  an 
all-encompassing,  long-range  panacea 
such  as  limiting  transfers  and  instead 
concentrate  on  working  with  existing 
house  governments  to  suggest  new  social 
and  cultural  activities. 

And  if  the  Housing  Committee  econ- 


tinues  in  its  erring  ways  (and  that  Is 
unlikely,  because  its  chieftains  are  gra- 
duating), you,  the  faceless  multitude, 
are  not  powerless.  The  Housing  Commit- 
tee is  composed  of  house  presidents  and 
college  council  housing  category  repre- 
sentatives. Talk  to  them  and  urge  them 
not  to  let  the  freedom  of  the  many  be 
stifled  by  the  misconceptions  of  the  few. 
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College  accepts  45  more 

by  Laura  Selif^sohn 

Fewer  applicants  than  expected  plan  to  join  the  Class  of  1986, 
forcing  the  Admissions  Office  to  turn  to  a  substantial  number  of 
waiting-list  students,  according  to  Director  of  Admissions  Phil 
Smith. 

After  926  of  approximately  4430  applications  were  accepted, 
450  to  460  students  decided  to  attend,  according  to  Smith.  Aiming 
for  a  class  of  497.  Admissions  has  already  contacted  forty-five 
students  from  the  waiting  list. 

Because  of  the  high  acceptance  rate  of  the  nearly  24'V  of  the 
students  it  admitted  to  the  Class  of  1985,  the  College  took  no  one 
from  the  waiting  list  last  year.  Smith  said.  "I'm  always  dis- 
tressed when  we're  not  able  to  take  anybody  from  the  waiting 
list."  He  noted  that  failure  to  tap  the  waiting  list  at  all  "pre- 
sumes infallibility"  on  the  part  of  Admissions. 

Asked  if  the  suddenly  higher  reference  to  the  waiting  list 
marks  some  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  Admissions,  Smith 
conceded.  "I  probably  would  have  added  a  few  (to  the  original 
group  of  accept ees)."  He  insisted,  however,  that  the  relatively 
large  number  to  be  taken  from  the  waiting  list  is  not  a  bad  sign, 
noting,  "In  the  normal  process  of  things,  we  expect  25  to  30  kids 
more  (from  the  waiting  list)." 

Smith  observed  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  those  stu- 
dents admitted  to  Williams  who  opt  to  go  elsewhere  settle  at  six 
schools  in  particular:  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Stanford,  and  Yale.  There  was  "a  higher  incidence  of  overlap 
with  Brown  this  year  than  with  Dartmouth,"  although  it  is  his- 
torically the  other  way  around,  noted  Smith. 


Open  meeting  debates  demise  of  houses 


by  Susan  Kandel 

"There  are  a  lot  of  self 
centered  people  on  this  cam- 
pus," alleged  Katie  Kelly  '83, 
president  of  A-Gar-Wood,  dur- 
ing last  Friday's  final  Housing 
Committee  meeting,  "and  this 
is  hurting  the  residential  house 
system." 

Converging  on  the  controver- 
sial house  transfer  policy,  25 
students  debated  the  general 
issues  relating  to  the  residential 
house  system  at  Williams. 

"We  feel  there  has  been  a 
demise  in  the  residential  house 
system,"  asserted  Kathleen 
Merrigan  '82,  co-chair  of  the 
Housing  Committee. 

"As  a  whole,  we're  happy,  as 
compared  to  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem, but  disappointed  as  com- 
pared to  the  Williams  College 
ideal,"  she  added,  ". . .  and  our 
transfer  system  has  helped  to 
work  against  this  ideal." 

Merrigan  attributed  the  lack 
of  diversity  within  houses,  the 
class  imbalances  and  the  ste- 
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Come  see  us  for  your  summer  sportswear  needs: 

•  Full  line  of  men's  &  ladles'  tennis  wear 

•  Swim  suits  by  Head  &  Speedo 
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reotyping  of  houses  at  least  par- 
tially to  the  slackness  of  the 
present  transfer  system,  pro- 
dieting  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents  requesting  house 
transfers  will  continue  to  rise 
until  the  present  system  is 
remedied. 

"In  1968,  there  were  10 
transfers,  in  1974  there  were  70, 
last  year  there  were  230,  and 
this  year.  322,"  she  said. 

"We  believe  they'll  probably 
increase  next  year,"  Merrigan 
added. 

Kelly  maintained  that  the 
abundance  of  house  transfers  is 
a  symptom,  rather  than  a 
cause,  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
house  system. 

"The  value  of  the  residential 
house  is  going  down  if  people 
are  transferring  to  have  a  better 
room,"  she  said.  "Home  is 
becoming  just  a  place  to  sleep." 

In  an  attempt  to  ameliorate 
the  situation,  two  subcommittee 
reports,  suggesting  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  transfer  sys- 
tem, were  drafted  by  the 
Housing  Committee  this  year, 
both  of  which  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  CUL  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  headed  by 
Perry  president  Tim  Caffrey  '82 
opted  for  a  return  to  the  original 
transfer  system  wherein  a  stu- 
dent with  a  legitimate  need  may 
transfer  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
deans. 

According  to  Caffrey,  this  will 
eliminate  the  March  "transfer- 
time"  hysteria,  at  which  time 
transferring  is  regarded  as  the 
norm,  rather  than  as  the 
exception. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Fitch- 
Currier  president  Jonathan 
Light  '83  and  Betsy  Horan  '82,  a 
second  subcommittee  report 
called  for  a  quota  system,  where- 
by each  house  must  be  com- 
posed   of    35    to    45    percent 


sophomores  and  may  include  no 
more  than  35  percent  juniors 
and  35  percent  seniors. 

The  strict  imposition  of  quo- 
tas, claim  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  will  preclude 
much  inter-house  transferring, 
and  will  make  an  all-senior  or 
all-sophomore  house  an 
impossibility. 

Among  those  dissenting  from 
the  majority  motion  to  tighten 
the  transfer  policy  was  Pratt 
president  John  Kowalik  '83,  who 
cautioned  against  the  creation 
of  a  rigid  system  that  is  unres- 
ponsive to  student  wishes. 

"The  system  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  chang- 
ing friendships  and  changing 
personal  needs,"  he  explained. 
"Students  can  decide  for  them- 
selves where  they  want  to  live." 

The  dissenting  group  released 
a  report  on  Sunday  supporting 
the  open  transfer  system.  They 
noted  the  "significant"  physical 
differences  among  houses  and 
the  demoralizing  effect  of 
unsuccessful  transfers  as 
Important  reasons  to  maintain 
transfers. 

The  report  criticized  the  Caf- 
frey proposal  for  Increasing 
"bureaucratic  Involvement" 
which  would  "Impose  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  administration 
and  on  house  officers." 

The  quota  system  "may  not 
work  In  practice,"  predicted  the 
report,  and  "there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee that  percentages  will  result 
In  unity." 

Kevin  Hirsch  '82  closed  the 
meeting  by  chastising  the 
Record  for  Its  failure  to  accu- 
rately cover  the  Issues  brought 
up  by  the  Housing  Committee 
this  year. 

"There  is  only  one  body  on 
this  campus  that  regularly 
reports  what's  happening  with 
the  Housing  Committee,"  he 
exclaimed,  "and  you're  not 
doing  a  constructive  Job  of  It." 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JEFF  DUNN,  CLASS  OF  1980 

There  will  be  a  brief  tree  planting  dedication  in 
memory  of  Jeff  Dunn  on  Saturday,  May  29,  at  10  a.m. 
on  Weston  Field  along  Meacham  Street.  All  students, 
faculty,  and  friends  are  invited  to  attend.  For  further 
information  call  Nancy  Geismar,  458-4944. 
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JACQUES  COHEN 

Sure  footing  in  classic  footwear. 


You'll  find  fun  and  fashion  in  the  original 
canvas  espadnlle  complete  with  a 
rope  covered  wedge;  naturally,  in  a 
choice  of  ""au  courant"  fashion 

colors. 
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If  it  is  not  labeled 

Jacques  Cohen* 
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Pamela® 


Only  $23.95 
Navy,  Cream,  Iris 


CONCERNED  WITH  FASHION 
FIT  AND  OUALITV 
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The  Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 
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Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Watch  RECORD 
for  specials. 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 

Friday 

Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.25 

Sunday 

Open  at  1:00 
Pitchers  of  Bloody 
Marys  for  $5.00 


7 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m 
Best  Deli  in  town! 
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Welanetz  to  leave  campus  he  built 


Peter  P.  Welanetz.  director  of  the  physical 
plant  at  William.s  College  since  1951,  will  retire 
from  that  position  at  the  end  of  December.  His 
successor  will  be  Winthrop  M.  Wassenar.  who  has 
been  assistant  director  since  1%4. 

Welanetz  has  been  responsible  for  the  College's 
buildings  and  grounds  during  the  period  of  grea- 
test growth  at  Williams.  When  he  arrived  in  1950 
there  were  730,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  Now  there  are  nearly  two  million. 
Welanetz  personally  supervised  construction  of 
33  of  the  College's  96  buildings  and  the  renovation 
or  restoration  of  the  rest. 

"What  many  people  don't  realize,"  he  said,  "is 
that  this  campus,  with  its  traditional  appearance, 
has  been  virtually  rebuilt  since  1950." 

The  result  of  his  more  than  30  years  at  the  helm 
of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Department  is  a 
campus  that  enjoys  a  national  reputation  as  one 
of  the  best-maintained  in  the  country. 

Welanetz  recalls  that  in  1950,  many  of  the  Col- 
lege's buildings  were  suffering  from  neglect  or 
depreciation  from  age. 

"The  Trustees  authorized  a  program  to  restore 
the  campus,"  he  says.  "We've  gone  through  a 
couple  of  10-year  plans." 

His  first  project  was  restoration  of  West  Col- 
lege, the  oldest  building  at  Williams,  and  one  that 
had  been  gutted  by  fire.  Only  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  original  College  building  were  still  standing. 
"The  walls  weren't  strong  enough  to  support 
much  weight,"  says  Welanetz,  "so  we  worked 
with  the  architects  to  devise  a  structure  within 
the  walls  to  carry  the  load." 

Other  significant  examples  of  renovation 
Include  Fayerweather  Hall  and  East  College  as 
well  as  the  Freshman  Quadrangle  and  Morgan 
Hall.  In  addition,  all  of  the  former  fraternity 
houses  were  converted  to  either  student  housing, 
classroom  buildings  or  administrative  space. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  scope  of  the  new 
construction  projects  done  at  Williams  while 
Welanetz  has  been  on  the  job.  There  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  think  that  the  Sawyer  Library,  completed 
in  1975,  was  the  largest.  But  Welanetz  points  out 
that  a  couple  of  others  were  just  as  large. 

"The  Grey  lock  Quadrngle  (1965)  involved  con- 
struction of  five  buildings  at  the  same  time,"  he 


said.  "The  Bronfman  Science  Center  (1%7)  and 
the  Mission  Park  Housing  Complex  (1971)  were 
also  major  projects." 

Welanetz  can  tick  off  major  building  projects 
like  most  people  can  list  cars  they  used  to  own. 
Baxter  Hall,  the  student  center  (1953);  the  Lans- 
ing Chapman  Hockey  Rink  (1968)  and  the  Herbert 
Towne  Field  House  (1968);  the  Bernhard  Music 
Center  (1979);  and  the  old  Stetson  Library,  con- 
verted and  expanded  to  faculty  office  space 
(1975);  were  all  done  during  the  Welanetz  years. 


Winthrop  Wassenar,  assistant  director  of  the  physical 
plant,  will  take  over  the  post  vacated  by  director  Peter 
Welanetz.  Wassenar  has  been  at  Williams  since  1964. 


Peter  Welanetz's  career  as  director  of  the  physical  plant 
for  Williams  spans  thirty-two  years.  He  supervised  the 
construction  of  over  one-third  of  all  Williams  buildings. 

His  work  at  Williams  has  earned  Welanetz  a 
significant  national  reputation.  In  1976  he  was 
elected  National  President  of  the  Association  of 
Physical  Plant  Administrators.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  as  a  consultant  by  other  institutions, 
particularly  on  matters  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  buildings  and  grounds  operation.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  chapter  of  the  book  Campus  Plan- 
ning and  Construction,  published  in  1977. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Williams  College  campus  is  that  you  can  trace  its 
long,  tradition-rich  history  by  the  variety  of 
architectural  styles  that  were  in  vogue  over  the 
various  decades.  Very  few  buildings  in  its  physi- 
cal plant  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  one 
another,"  Welanetz  remarked. 

A  great  source  of  pride— and  frustration— to 
Welanetz  has  been  the  fight  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican elm.  Despite  a  struggle  waged  ever  since  his 
arrival  at  Williams,  Dutch  elm  disease  has  cut 
deeply  into  the  number  of  elms  on  campus.  The 
work  to  preserve  the  elm  is  continuing,  but  Wela- 
netz has  also  initiated  an  ambitious  program  of 
planting  other  varieties  of  trees. 

Winthrop  Wassenar  has  been  Welanetz's  chief 
lieutenant  since  arriving  at  Williams  In  1964.  A 
1959  engineering  graduate  of  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  where  he  earned  his  M.S.  in  civil 
engineering  In  1960.  Wassenar,  like  Welanetz,  is  a 
Registered  Professional  Engineer.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association 
and  Is  frequently  called  upon  to  arbitrate  dis- 
putes that  arise  during  construction  projects. 

As  Assistant  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant  at 
Williams,  Wassenar  has  supervised  many  of  the 
major  construction  projects,  including  the  Saw- 
yer Library,  Mission  Park  housing,  and  the  Bronf- 
man Science  Center.  Wassenar  is  also  working 
with  architects  on  a  feasibility  study  for  new 
athletic  facilities  at  the  College. 


News  Briefs 


Construction 
commences 

Site  preparation  has  begun  on 
the  campus'  two  most  recent 
construction  projects,  the  stu- 
dio theatre  and  the  Alumni  Cen- 
ter. The  theatre  will  be  added  to 
the  Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
and  the  alumni  facility  Is  to  be 
an  addition  to  the  Faculty 
House.  Joseph  Francese  Con- 
struction, Inc.  of  PIttsfleld  will 
carry  on  work  at  the  sites 
simultaneously. 

"It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  build  both  buildings  at 
the  same  time,"  said  Peter  P. 
Welanetz,  director  of  the  physi- 
cal plant.  "Since  the  two  con- 
struction sites  lie  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other, 
money  can  be  saved  by  having 
the  same  contractor  do  both. 
Also,  building  both  at  the  same 
time  will  keep  disruption  to  a 
minimum." 

The  t)ox-shaped  studio  theatre 
will  have  100  seats  and  will  be 
built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre, 
while  the  Alumni  Center  will 
contain  banquet  facilities,  a 
reception  area,  and  an 
expanded  kitchen.  Both  addi- 
tions were  designed  by  Cam- 
bridge Seven  Associates.  The 
theatre  project  is  budgeted  for 
$900,000,  and  the  Alumni  Center 
is  expected  to  cost  $1.25  million. 

SAB  officers 

Overriding  the  Elections 
Committee  candidate  Ned 
Stlker  '84,  the  College  Council 
voted  last  Wednesday  to  name 
Jon  TIgar  '84  Student  Activities 
Board  (SAB)  Business  Man- 
ager for  the  1982-83  year  after  a 
heated  debate  among  Council 
members  and  representatives 
from  this  year's  SAB. 

The  Council  approved  all 
other  Elections  Committee  can- 
didates, including  Bill  Wright 
'84  as  SAB  chairman,  Maryam 
Elahl  '83  as  International  stu- 
dent representative  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  Dave  Roland  '84  and 
Parker  Johnson  '83  as  minority 
representatives. 

Next  year's  Finance  Commit- 
tee consists  of  Matt  Shapiro  '83, 
Paul  Sabbah  '83,  Ben  Bahn  '84, 
Rob  Snow  '83,  Hamilton  Humes 
'85.  Ned  Stiker  '84  and  Dave 
Stevens  '83. 

Jay  Ward  '84,  Jan  Van  Eck 
'85,  Derede  Arthur  '84  and  Rob 
Snow  sit  on  the  Elections  Com- 


mittee   that    nominated    all 
candidates. 

Asked  later  for  comments  on 
this  year's  appointments.  Coun- 
cil president  Stuart  Robinson 
'83  noted,  "There  were  a  lot  of 
difficulties  and  debate.  I  think 
next  fall  we  will  review  the 
process." 

New  Gargoyles 
named 

The  Gargoyle  Society  has 
named  16  students,  14  juniors 
and  two  sophomores,  to  take 
over  the  reins  of  campus  leader- 
ship next  semester.  The  Gar- 
goyle, which  has  existed  off  and 
on  since  1895,  is  intended  to 
"work  for  the  betterment  of  Wil- 
liams College,"  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  group. 

'  'The  Gargoyle  Society  identi- 
fies current  issues  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  community  while 
perpetuating  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  long-range  con- 
cerns," reads  the  statement. 

The  new  Gargoyles  are  jun- 
iors Mary  Beard,  David  Bowen, 
Drew  Burns,  Maryam  Elahi, 
Richard  Henderson,  Elizabeth 
Jex,  John  Kowalik,  Kathryn 
Miller,  Freddy  Nathan,  Diane 
Owen,  Stuart  Robinson,  Paul 
Sabbah,  John  Small,  Donna 
Wharton,  and  sophomores 
Elijah  Alexander  and  Jim 
Foley. 

Conservation 
payoff 

Perry-Bascom  added  over 
$380  to  its  coffers  by  winning 
this  year's  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Energy  Conservation  Commit- 
tee. Perry-Bascom 's  energy  use 
was  a  third  lower  this  year  than 
Its  average  use  over  the  years 
1977-79,  the  base  average  the 
Committee  used  to  determine 
comparative  energy  savings. 

West  College  came  In  second 
and    received    $123,    while 
Spencer-Brooks    was    third. 
Energy   Committee  chairman 
Bob  Kozelka  admitted  that  re- 
moval of  the  Row  Houses  kit- 
chens was  not  computed  in  the 
savings  total,  but  added  "(The 
Row    Houses)    have    suffered 
enough." 

As  a  whole,  College  housing 
units  used  10  percent  less 
energy  this  year  than  in  the 
past.  A  total  of  161,665  fewer 
kilowatt  hours  were  used  this 
year,  and  houses  received  $8000 
overall  in  return  for  conservation. 
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TUXEDO 
RENTALS 


Just  a  Reminder  .   .   . 

Leave  your  typewriter  with  us  this  summer. 
We  will  clean  and  store  it  and  have  it  ready  to  go 
this  fall. 


We  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  year-long  patronage. 

(^A/yct^LzLLancL  ± 

36  Spring  Street     -     -     W  illianistown 
Telephone  458-4920 
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A  CALL  FOR  AMNESTY 


STUDENTS: 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  please  consider: 

( 1 )  What  are  the  proper  goals  of  an  education  in 
an  institution  of  ^'higher  leaming'7 

(2)  Will  you  make  your  voice  heard  to  end  such 
shameful  and  wasteful  experiments  at  your  univer- 
sity? 


A  tax-funded  research  project  (Grant  #ROlGM07495)  entitled 
"THE  GENETICS  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  BEHAVIORAL  DIFFEREN- 
CEIS**  has  been  funded  for  over  twenty  years  by  the  National  institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences.  The  recipient  of  these  grants  is  Thomas  E. 
McGill,  PhD  of  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  McGill  strives  to  create  an  animal  model  of  human  female  sexual 
resp>onse  by  manipulating  the  hormone  levels  of  mice.  His  "purpose"  is  to 
further  our  understanding  of  how  genetic,  environmental,  and  physio- 
logical variables  act  and  interact  to  produce  differences  in  behavior. 

The  research  began  in  1 959.  The  original  goal  was  to  examine  inbred 
strains  of  mice  for  differences  in  sexual  behavior.  This  was  done  by 
injecting  female  mice  with  hormones  that  induced  a  state  in  which  she  is 
receptive  to  a  male  and  then  placing  her  with  a  male.  The  resultant 
behavior  was  scored  by  counting  the  number  of  times  certain  things  were 
done  to  her  by  the  male,  including  the  number  of  times  the  male  bites  the 
female,  the  number  of  head  mounts,  etc. 

In  general  some  characteristics  of  this  behavior  were  found  to  show 
differences  between  inbred  strains,  others  not.  These  differences  were 
then  focused  upon  and  manipulated  by  breeding  the  animals  with  animals 
from  other  strains  and  examining  the  children  for  characteristics.  Addi- 
tionally, a  variety  of  other  factors  were  examined,  e.g.,  the  age  of  the 
animals  when  they  had  their  first  sexual  experience,  in  addition,  the 
animals  were  injected  with  a  variety  of  chemicals. 

Friends  of  Animals  has  enlisted  200  experts  to  review  federally- 
funded  research  using  animals.  The  reviews  are  based  on  photocopies  of 
the  grant  applications  and  reports,  obtained  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation act.  The  above  project  of  Dr.  McGill's  was  one  of  those  screened. 

Michael  Edison  Labhard,  MD  of  Ellicott  City,  MD,  made  this  assess- 
ment: 

"Absolutely  no  results  applicable  to  problems  in  human  health 
have  come  from  the  twenty  years  of  this  research.  In  fact,  no  relation- 
ship to  the  human  situation  has  been  established,  nor  has  any  effort 
been  made  to  demonstrate  any  degree  of  relevance  to  any  species  other 
than  rodents.  About  $400,000  has  been  spent  for  two  decades  to  watch 
mice  procreate.  And  no  practical  results  of  any  kind  have  come  from  this 
expenditure.  During  the  same  period  the  elegant  studies  of  Masters  and 
Johnson  have  made  enormous  strides  in  our  understanding  of  human 
sexual  functioning  by  studying  humans. 

This  project  clearly  had  no  merit  when  it  was  originally  proposed 
and  twenty  years  later  it  has  managed  to  do  no  more  than  reconfirm  that 
complete  lack  of  potential  year  after  year.^ 

The  Federal  Congress  has  before  it  a  measure  entitled  "The  Research 
Modernization  Act"  (HR  556).  It  would  force  an  upgrading  of  research  by 
requiring  that  30%  to  50%  of  funds  allocated  for  medical  research  be  used 
for  non-animals  methods  of  inquiry,  testing  and  education.  Methods  such 
as  tissue  culture  and  computer  simulation  have  direct  applicability  to 
human  problems  in  contrast  to  reliance  upon  animal  research  which  is 
generally  wasteful  and  often  dangerous  when  applied  to  humans. 


For  further  information,  write: 

FRIENDS  OF  ANIMALS,  INC. 
1 1  West  60th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10023 

Attn:  Alice  Herrington,  President 
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Grodzins — portrait  of  a  transcendental  artist 


Ed's  note: 

/'/lis  wvck  marks  ihr  appear- 
ance o/  Dean  (>nnlzins'  first  pub- 
lished C(dletti«>n  of  his  strip, 
entitled,  mitst  appropriately.  Tan- 
gents. Since  winning  the  \atit»nal 
College  Cartoon  (Umtest  in  h)HO, 
Dean  has  had  tit  endure  a  hit  of 
friendly  teasing  from  his  artistic 
colleagues  on  the  Record. 
Mike  Suttttn  '82  and  Paul  lianevi- 
cius  '82.  it  .seems  that  the  year  that 
Dean  won  the  cttntest,  another 
unknown  college  cartoonist,  a  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Herke 
Breathed  came  in  third.  Today, 
Breathed's  "Bloom  County"  is  a 
nationally  syndicated  strip.  Tan- 
gents, then,  is  an  answer  to  at  least 
some  of  this  criticism.  Ronald 
Issen  and  Hosanne  llariit  last  week 
met  with  Crodzins  and  discus.sed 
his  upcoming  book  and  strip  in 
general,  for  the  Record. 

by  Ron  Issen 
&  Rosanne  Ilario 

Record:     Why    don't 
you  talk  about  the 
new  character 
you're  trying  to  de- 
velop in  the  strip? 

Grodzins:  Well,  it  has  been  a 
desire  of  mine  for  the  last  while 
now  to  develop  a  female  charac- 
ter and  I'm  slowly  moving 
towards  that,  I  think  you'll  see 
that  the  last  couple  of  cartoons 
are  a  marvelous  setup  for  that 
character  for  next  year. 

Record:  Is  this  the  mysterious 
girlfriend  that's  been  running 
through  the  whole  strip? 

Grodzins:  I  haven't  worked  out 
all  the  relations.  I  hope  to  have 
an  answer  for  that  by 
September. 

Record:  If  you're  a  character  in 
the  strip,  the  protagonist,  and 
presumably  your  freshman 
roommate  is  the  other  fellow,  is 
this  girl  someone  on  campus? 

Grodzins:  Now  wait  a  minute. 
There  is  a  myth  here  about  how 
closely  the  strip  parallels  real- 
ity. Now,  it  is  true  that  the  fellow 
with  the  glasses  has  some  bear- 
ing on  myself  but  he  does  things 
that  I  don't  do  .  .  . 

Record:  Such  as? 


Grodzins:  (Hesitates)  I  suppose 
he's  somewhat  less  Inhibited  a 
dreamer  than  I  am. 

Record:  Is  he  less  inhibited  in 
what  he  does? 

Grodzins:  That's  kind  of  hard  to 
say,  because  quite  often  my 
frustrations— what  I  am,  what  I 
can  and  cannot  do— show  up  In 
that  character.  But  just  to  carry 
this  through,  I  never  had  a 
freshman  roommate.  The  other 
character  developed  logically 
as  an  extension  of  the  first  and 
has  been  gaining  momentum  as 
an  independent  character.  The 
dog  and  the  cat  appeared  in  the 
house  I  was  living  in  last  year, 
Woodbridge,  and  I  became 
intrigued  at  the  possibilities. 
Lately  the  cat  has  been  getting 
somewhat  more  attention 
because  it's  my  idea  that  human 
beings  are  basically  klutzes 
whereas  cats  are  marvelously 
successful  at  what  they  do. 

Record:  (Getting  back  to  the 
point  of  the  interrogation  .  .  .) 
How  much  of  the  real  Dean  are 
we  getting  when  we  read  about 
asking  the  girl  to  the  movie  two 
weeks  ago? 

Grodzins:  I  won't  deny  that  sim- 
ilar situations  have  happened  to 
me.  As  for  when  they  happened.. 

Record:  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of 
rumors  going  around  campus. 

Grodzins:  I'll  have  to  leave  that 
up  to  speculation. 

Record:  So  the  rumor  that  the 
depressive  period,  when  you 
talked  about  not  having  a  girl- 
friend on  campus  having  to  do 
with  winter  carnival,  or  the 
more  joyous  period  now  occur- 
ring around  spring  weekend 
have  nothing  to  do  with  fact? 

Gridzons:  Un,  aah,  hmm ...  (He 
hedges.)  No,  not  really,  not  a 
bit.  It's  more  my  subjective  out- 
look on  the  world.  I  think  one  has 
to  blame  the  weather. 

Record:  Describe  your  relation- 
ship with  Sutton  and  Banevi- 
cius. 

Grodzins:  We  get  along  pretty 
well,  though  we'll  occasionally 
short-sheet  each  other. 

Record:  Sutton  has  called  you  a 


Dean  Grodzins,  campus  cartoonist,  goes  off  on  another  TANGENT. 


(Cerda) 


minimalist.  Would  you  care  to 
elaborate? 

Grodzins:  Well,  I've  never  par- 
ticularly given  myself  any  lab- 
els like  that.  I  think  what  he 
means  by  that  is  that  I  try  to 
avoid  excess  details.  I  draw  my 
characters  without  much  of  a 
background.  Usually  one  line  is 
used  to  suggest  a  lot.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  I've  never  taken 
an  art  class,  or  anything  like 
that.  My  style  developed  from 
doodling   and    stuff    like   that, 
although  I  do  sometimes  like  to 
fool  around  with  charcoal.  My 
style   developed   from   fooling 
around.   Because  I  don't  con- 
sider   myself    an    artist,    you 
might  say  I  like  to  draw  as  little 
as  possible.  The  greatest  chal- 
lenge I  have  when  I  draw  is  try- 
ing  to    make    all    my   panels 
resemble  one  another. 
Record:  Do  you  see  a  social  or 
moral  purpose  to  your  strip,  or 
is  it  more  nearly  art  for  art's 
sake? 

Grodzins:  I  always  hesitate  to 
call  it  art,  but  I  suppose  if  I  had 
to  attach  a  message  to  it,  I'd 


quote  Walt  Kelly  of  Pogo  fame, 
*  *  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he 
is  us."  There's  a  lot  to  laugh  at 
close  to  home.  Kelly  also  said, 
"We  must  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world."  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  of  doing  that 
than  through  humor. 

Record:  What  made  you  decide 
to  publish  your  book  by  yourself 
rather  than  going  to  a  national 
publishing  house? 

Grodzins:  Well,  I  never  really 
considered  going  to  a  national 
publishing  house.  When  I  first 
got  the  idea  for  this,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  several  friends,  inde- 
pendently, though.  So,  I  decided 
I  would  get  out  a  book.  Going  to 
a  national  publisher  and  such 
takes  a  lot  of  time.  I  also  didn't 
think  that  at  this  time  many 
would  have  a  strong  financial 
incentive  to  publish  this  type  of 
book,  as  usually  they  publish 
books  from  guys  who  have 
much  more  of  a  national 
audience.  So,  I  went  and  pub- 
lished the  book  on  my  own.  I 
think  that  a  successful  private 
book  will  be  a  plus  in  my  favor  if 


I  should  ever  want  to  try  for 
national  syndication.  In  part,  I 
wanted  to  get  a  book  out  before 
the  end  of  the  year  so  that  my 
friends  who  are  seniors  would 
be  able  to  get  a  copy. 

Record:  None  of  your  charac- 
ters seem  to  have  names.  Is 
there  a  reason  for  that? 

Grodzins:  When  I  first  created 
the  characters  around  1970, 
they  all  had  names,  the  only 
problem  was  that  1  didn't  like 
the  names  that  1  had  given 
them.  Actually,  I've  dropped 
most  of  the  characters  1  had  at 
that  time,  except  the  fellow  who 
is  the  central  character  in  the 
strip.  But  I  didn't  even  like  his 
name  so  I  dropped  that  also. 
Unfortunately,  I  haven't  been 
able  to  come  up  with  any  good 
ones  since  either.  When  people 
ask  me  about  them,  they  refer  to 
them  as  "The  guy  with  the 
glasses,"  "his  roommate," 
"the  dog,"  or  "the  cat".  And 
when  I  talk  about  them  they 
generally  seem  to  know  what 
I'm  talking  about.   • 


Erudite  Englishman  always  active 


Qlobatrotting  historian  Gaoffray  Barraciough  Is  stopping  at 
Williams  long  enough  to  leach  two  courses  this  semester. 

(\UUoy) 


Derede  Arthur 

Although  Williams  has  an  excellent  faculty, 
every  semester  it  gets  a  transfusion  of ' '  new 
blood."  This  year,  one  of  the  donors  speaks 
four  languages  and  has  written  nearly 
twenty  books.  He  also  has  won  international  recogni- 
tion in  two  specialized  fields— German  medieval  his- 
tory and  international  history— and  sports  one  of  the 
most  delicious  Oxford  accents  on  campus.  This  profes- 
sor is  of  course,  the  well-known  British  historian  Geof- 
frey Barraciough. 

A  Bernhard  Visiting  Professor,  Barraciough  has 
taught  two  history  courses  at  Williams  this  semester, 
one  in  each  of  his  special  fields.  Noting  that  Williams  is 
"extremely  pleasant,"  Barraciough  says  he  has 
enjoyed  his  semester  here.  "I  like  the  people  I  teach," 
he  comments.  "What  astounds  me,  really,  is  the  enthu- 
siasm. I  got  a  very  good  impression  in  that  respect." 

Barraciough,  who  retired  from  Oxford  in  1974  but  has 
been  teaching  at  Brandeis  for  seven  years,  was  invited 
"out  of  the  blue"  by  the  College  to  teach  two  courses, 
"The  Making  of  Europe,  300-1300"  and  "The  World 
Since  1929",  which  had  not  been  taught  for  several 
years. 

Barraciough  cites  a  number  of  reasons  for  accepting 
Williams's  invitation.  "Williams  has  a  good  reputation, 
fairly  widespread,"  he  notes,  adding  that  he  has  found 
student  work  to  be  of  a  "pretty  good  standard— which  is 
as  it  should  be  in  a  place  like  Williams." 

Also  interested  in  international  and  Third  World  eco- 
nomics, Barraciough  was  attracted  to  the  College 
because  of  the  "very  good  reputation"  of  the  Center  for 
Development  Economics.  Although  Barraciough  origi- 
nally intended  to  spend  much  of  his  free  time  at  the 
Center,  large  delays  in  his  scholarly  work  precluded 
such  involvement. 

This  same  work,  which  he  had  hoped  to  have  com- 
pleted before  the  semester  began,  also  prevented  him 


from  becoming  very  involved  in  the  college.  "I  haven't 
participated  nearly  as  much  as  I  had  intended  or 
wanted  to.  I'm  sorry  about  that;  I  would  have  liked  to  be 
more  into  things." 

History  has  been  Barraclough's  lifelong  love. 
"Almost  from  the  moment  I  could  read,  I  found  myself 
reading  historical  novels,"  he  states.  "There  was  never 
any  question  in  my  mind  that  I  would  continue  to  be 
interested  in  history."  He  originally  intended  to  enter 
the  foreign  service  but  "slipped  into  teaching,"  a  deci- 
sion he  rarely  regrets— "about  the  twelfth  week  of  each 
semester! " 

A 1929  graduate  of  Oriel  College  at  Oxford  University, 
Barraciough  did  his  postgraduate  work  in  Munich  and 
Rome  in  the  field  of  medieval  history.  He  returned  to 
England  In  1934  to  teach  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
before  joining  the  Royal  Air  Force  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

Barraciough  first  came  to  America  in  1966  and  held 
successive  posts  at  UCLA,  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego,  and  Brandeis  University  l)efore  returning  to 
England  in  1970  following  an  invitation  from  Oxford. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  Oxford  in  1974,  he  returned  to 
Brandeis,  preferring  Boston,  "a  very  civilized  city." 
and  changing  seasons  to  Southern  California's  constant 
climate  and  lack  of  an  "intellectually  stimulating" 
environment. 

What  of  the  future?  Always  in  demand,  and  never  in 
one  place  for  long,  Barraciough  has  commitments  in 
Switzerland  this  summer,  and  has  agreed  to  teach  polit- 
ical science  at  the  University  of  Munich  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1983.  In  between,  there  is  scholarly  research  to 
attend  to  and  students  to  be  taught.  The  pressures  of  his 
profession  leave  him  little  time  for  rest  and  relaxation 
beyond  occasional  chess  games  and  hikes  into  the 
wood,  but  Barraciough  says  he  does  not  mind  this:  "My 
hobby  is  my  work." 
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The  Williams  Experience:  we  came,  we  .  .  . 
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by  John  Segal  and  Jim  PeCttt 

Ed.  note:  The  authors  of  this  week's  Outlook  are 
two  graduating  seniors.  They  are  both  weird,  anti- 
$ocial.  but  friendly  residents  of  the  Berkshire  Quad. 
Sefial  has  been  involved  with  many  cam  pus  organiza- 
tions and  committees.  Pettit  has  not.  Segal  has  a  job 
next  year.  Pettit  dues  not.  As  these  two  have  spent 
four  years  {more  or  less)  at  W  illiams.  we  thought  they 
might  have  something  interesting,  intelligent,  or 
intellectual  to  say.  U  e  were  wrong.  Enjoy. 


^'Liberal  institutions  straightaway  cease  from  being 
liberal  the  moment  they  are  soundly  established." 

— Fredrich  Nietzsche,  Twilight  of  the  Idols. 

"Stereotypes  are.  in  essence,  a  very  good  and  neces- 
sary thing." 

—David  Moro 

**Legalize  harassment.  Hear,  hear." 

—Library  grafitti 

"There   is  no  particular  major  at    If  illiams  that   is 
designed  as  preparation  for  the  business  profession." 

—The  Williams  College  Bulletin 
"ffhatr 

—James  Pfeiffer  (and  others). 


Using  these  five  quotes  as  a  starting 
point,  you  are  to  compose  an  essay 
which  attempts  to  define  the  Williams 
Experience.  You  may  wish  to  focus  on 
the  issues  raised  in  these  quotes,  but  do  not  feel 
restricted  by  them.  Traverse,  if  you  will,  such 
diverse  and  rewarding  avenues  as:  La  Coste 
shirts,  ECK,  niclcnames  (e.g.,  Steve  "Spearsie" 
Spears,  Steve  "Eppie"  Epstein),  vegetarian  noo- 
dle surprise,  the  'libes',  and  the  emotional  elite. 
By  all  means,  go  for  it.  It's  the  balls.  Avoid 
cliches. 


My  approach  is  this:  to  relate  a  basically  fac- 
tual event  from  each  of  the  four  years,  and  to 
allow  that  incident  to  serve  as  a  partial  metaphor 
for  the  "Williams  Experience"  (or.  at  least,  my 
"Williams  Experience").  It  is  an  idea  with  more 
faults  than  merits,  but.  then  again,  remember  our 
topic. 

Just  to  make  it  slightly  more  pretentious  and 
self-indulgent,  I'll  also  set  each  year  to  approp- 
riate music. 

Freshman  Year:  (music.  "Like  a  Hurricane", 
Neil  Young) .  For  the  time  being,  let's  establish  a 
shattered  jar  of  peanut  butter  as  the  key  to  this 
year.  The  story  begins,  as  they  so  often  do,  with 
grain  alcohol.  Some  conversation  and  dancing 
followed.  Soon,  however,  we  were  bulleting  home 
in  unusually  high  spirits.  Explosives  seemed  the 
next  logical  step,  but  the  best  we  could  manage 
were  some  accurately  delivered  fireworks  and  a 
relatively  successful  bonfire.  The  remainder  of 
the  night,  it  seems,  involved  quite  a  bit  of  noise, 


much  running,  and  almost  as  much  falling  down. 
I  awoke  the  next  morning  to  the  unfamiliar 
sound  of  a  jar  of  Skippy's  Peanut  Butter  crashing 
through  my  second  floor  window  (a  nice  shot, 
that).  It  lay  on  the  floor,  oozing  slightly,  amid  a 
wild  array  of  broken  glass.  I  thought  about  it  for  a 
minute,  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

• 

The  Record:  For  the  past  four  years.  Williams 
College's  only  student  newspaper  has  been 
plagued  by  two  problems:  sensationalism,  and  an 
insistence  on  publishing  personal  opinions  as 
"news".  The  first  of  these,  sensationalism, 
simply  comes  from  the  fact  that  not  much 
happens  around  here  in  a  week.  Williams  is  very 
slow  to  produce  newsworthy  events.  The  Record 
acknowledged  this  several  years  ago,  when  it  cut 
back  from  two  to  one  issue  a  week. 

The  tendency  The  Record  has  to  distort  "news" 
with  the  personal  opinions  of  the  editors  and  staff 
writers  stems  from  a  long  tradition.  Editorials 
and  headlines  have  taken  shots  at  ex-boyfriends, 
personal  enemies,  political  adversaries,  and 
anybody  the  editors  don't  like.  But  this  is  not  the 
main  problem;  it  is  only  fact. 

The  main  problem  is  that  The  Record  will  con- 
tinue to  print  this  kind  of  "journalism",  because 
present  editors  select  future  editors.  In  fact,  the 
editor  selection  process  ensures  that  the  paper 
will  never  improve.  Future  editors  must  practice 
the  same  sensationalism  and  personal  bias  in 
their  reporting,  otherwise  they  will  never  move 
up  in  the  organization. 

The  obvious  solution  here  is  to  have  the  Record 
staff  elect  their  editors  for  the  upcoming  year. 
The  details  could  be  worked  out  so  that  only  those 
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Who  have  written  a  minimum  number  of  articles 
(say  four  or  so)  could  vote.  The  current  problems 
would  not  be  perpetuated,  and  the  paper  would  be 
more  responsible  to  the  students,  whose  S.A.T. 
money  supports  The  Record  in  the  first  place.  Of 
course,  no  editor-in-chief  would  ever  agree  to  this 
plan  once  he  or  she  has  been  selected. 


Taking  a  break  from  John's  psuedo-analytical- 
quasi-political  arguments,  I'd  like  to  consider: 

Sophomore  Year:  (music,  "Quadrophenia", 
The  Who ) .  This  year  is  easy.  The  metaphor  is  very 
appropriate,  and,  in  fact,  true.  It  involves  a 
broken  hand,  as  well  as  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Olym- 
pic Hockey  game,  "Starsky  and  Hutch",  the 
news,  a  case  of  cheap  beer,  and  my  family.  Not 
necessarily  in  that  order. 

The  beer  was  something  of  a  constant.  You  can 
probably  imagine  the  hockey  game  and  "Starsky 
and  Hutch".  It's  not  really  necessary  to  differen- 
tiate l)etween  them.  The  news  contained  quite  a 
few  stories  about  the  economy.  You  know,  rising 
prices,  increasing  unemployment,  blah,  blah; 
that  sort  of  thing. 

The  mixture  of  these  elements,  in  addition  to 
my  own  awareness  of  my  family's  financial  trou- 
bles, and,  specifically,  my  sister's  doubtful  abil- 
ity to  afford  a  decent  college  education  .  .  .  well, 
the  combination  of  all  these  things  produced  a 
considerable  explosion  of  beer  cans  (all  in  good 
fun ) ,  and  an  even  greater  barrage  of  bitter  words. 
But  was  anybody  listening?  Yes,  probably,  but  I 
didn't  think  so  at  the  time.  I  still  felt  the  need  to 
express  myself.  So  in  a  splendid  display  of  angry 

defiance— I  punched  a  metal  locker.  And  broke 
my  hand. 


Alternative  Paper  Topic  #1: 

"As  flies  to  uanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods;  they 
kill  us  for  their  sport." 

-Shakespeare,  King  Lear,  Act  IV,  scene  1 
"Sport?"  Compose  a  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Try  to  avoid  spurious  arguments  (and 
cliches) .  Consider  such  things  as  penalties,  bonus 
points.  Most  Valuable  Players,  Rookie-of-the- 
Year,  game  time,  time  outs,  substitutes,  off- 
sides, three-point-plays,  mid-season  strikes,  and 
the  role  of  the  locker  room  and  shower. 

Be  brief.  I  haven't  got  all  day  to  read  these 
papers. 


Junior  Year:  (music.  "Back-to-School  Days", 
Graham  Parker,  or  "Imagine",  John  Lennon). 

This  story  is,  unfortunately,  not  true.  But  it 
might  be  more  interesting  that  way.  Oh,  it  hap- 
pened; it's  true  in  that  sense.  It  just  isn't  true  as  a 
symbol.  So,  an  arbitrary  choice:  reading  James 
Joyce.  (Finally,  an  academic  concern). 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  picture.  Maybe  this 
will  fill  in  the  blanks:  Some  friends  and  I  drove  to 
New  Orleans  during  Spring  Break.  We  had  a 
great  time.  (You  know,  we  got  psyched,  it  was 
totally  key.  etc. )  We  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  living 
room  in  a  house  owned  by  some  Tulane  students 
whom  we  didn't  know. 

Asleep  on  the  floor  one  night  ( or  early  morning ) 
we  were  awakened  by  the  returning  owners. 
RoUo.  their  cat.  had  been  killed— the  victim  of  a 


College  Council:  The  problem  College  Council 
now  has  is  one  of  personnel.  The  Council  is  lacking 
both  the  leadership  and  make-up  to  be  the  signifi- 
cant body  we  want  it  to  be.  This  is  because  many 
of  the  most  energetic  and  dedicated  students  are 
devoting  their  time  to  other  political  or  quasi- 
political  bodies  or  organizations  on  campus: 
C.U.L.,  H.  &  D.,  W.A.S.H.,  and  publications  (non- 
literary). 

The  solution  will  come  when  Council  leaders 
(not  necessarily  officers)  undertake  to  represent 
student  opinion,  deal  with  the  administration, 
etc. ,  In  the  name  of  the  College  Council,  not  in  the 
name  of  themselves.  For  example.  College  Coun- 
cil did  not  rally  support  t)ehind  Proposal  A,  the 
former  Council  President  did.  Similarly,  College 
Council  Is  not  spearheading  an  anti-NESCAC 
movement;  the  current  President  is,  entirely  on 
his  own. 


**In  our  new  enlightened  state  we 
drink  wine  with  dinner  in  long- 
stemmed  glasses.  It  is  the 
American  Way  of  Life!" 

— Food  Service  Table  Card, 

DriscoU 


hit  and  run  driver.  One  of  the  kids  was  inconsola- 
ble. Another  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  man  was 
inhuman  to  his  fellow  man,  so  no  one  could  be 
expected  to  care  about  a  cat.  Another  passed  out 
on  a  glass  table.  A  burial  service  was  held. 

Two  days  later.  Rollo  sauntered  into  the  living 
room.  The  buried  corpse  was  exhumed  and  found 
to  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  beloved  Rollo. 

Maybe  Joyce  was  a  better  choice  .  .  . 


Art:  What  this  campus  needs  is  more  Art.  What 
we  need  Is  to  bring  the  artists  we  do  have  out  of  the 
remote  studios  at  the  far  reaches  of  the  campus, 
and  spread  them  around  so  everyone  can  see 
them  and  their  work  daily.  Between  classes,  we 
should  be  able  to  stop  and  comment  on  the  pro- 
gress, monumentality,  or  soaring  vertlcality  of 
some  art  form. 

Similarly,  literary  magazines  should  come  out 
weekly  (different  editors  each  time),  an  art 
gallery  should  be  added  to  Baxter  Hall,  and  two- 
and  three-dimensional  design  should  be  required 
for  all  students  (instead  of  a  "great  works" 
course).  We  could  also  stipulate  that  all  Art  His- 
tory courses  start  at  1880  or  later,  but  that's  just 
my  personal  preference. 


Gargoyle:  Most  people  don't  know  what  Gar- 
goyle is.  Those  who  do  say:  Oh.  yeah,  it's  that 
elitist  thing.  Well,  they're  right. 

Despite  vehement  objections  by  current 
members.  Gargoyle  will  never  amount  to  any 
more  than  a  group  of  secretly  selected  students 
who  pretend  they  are  doing  something  important 
(all  except  Jill  Klein).  All  talk,  no  do.  It's  just 
resume  point  city.  (It's  even  on  my  resume). 

Why.  then,  have  we  been  hearing  about  Gar- 
goyle recently  (I.e..  reading  in  The  Record  what 
Gargoyle  members  have  to  say  about  various 
issues)?  Well,  guess.  Uh-huh:  At  least  one  Record 
editor  is  a  member  of  Gargoyle. 

Everyone  has  opinions.  No  one's  opinion  should 
be  made  any  more  important  by  tagging  a  "Gar- 
goyle Spokesman"  at  the  end  of  it.  It  doesn't  mean 
anything  special. 


"Jim— Your  response  to  the  topic  Is  a  strange 
one.  Rather  than  developing  a  consistent,  objec- 
tive argument,  you  have  rambled  on  about  a  ser- 
ies of.  to  be  perfectly  frank,  marginally 
interesting   and   completely  Irrelevant  events. 


You  avoid  real  Issues.  Don't  you  have  anything 
meaningful  to  say?  C+/C-." 

Well,  I  do  have  a  few  more  anecdotes,  just  to  fill 
the  page.  These  are  true,  I  guess,  and  they  might 
even  be  meaningful  to  someone,  somewhere, 
maybe. 

When  I  came  to  Williams,  I  was  stereo-less.  I 
did  have  a  small  portable  radio,  though,  and  was 
even  able  to  pick  up  WCFM  on  it.  My  lack,  how- 
ever, was  something  of  a  social  sin. 

"That's  your  stereo!  Christ." 


During  freshman  year,  I  worked  for  Food 
Service— One  day,  early  in  the  year,  I  was  asked 
to  be  a  waiter  at  a  guest  meal.  The  pay  was  pretty 
good.  The  experience  was  not.  One  of  my  tables 
contained  an  obnoxious  and  grousing  rug-head 
who  felt  compelled  to  comment  upon  my  every 
action— In  a  less  than  complimentary  fashion.  His 
companions  were  amused  and  joined  In  the  fun. 
Ha,  ha. 

• 

At  the  beginning  of  sophomore  year,  there  was 
a  scramble  for  student  jobs.  I  wound  up  working 
several  hours  a  week  for  four  different  depart- 
ments. As  I  related  this  to  a  friend,  the  person 
standing  by  us  (a  non-flnanclal  aid  student)  told 
me:  "It's  because  of  people  like  you  that  I  can't 
get  a  job  around  here." 


In  a  Political  Philosophy  course,  we  read  an 
article  which  argued  that  higher  education  was 
meant  for  the  wealthy.  Among  the  financially  less 
fortunate,  the  "exceptional"  few  would  rise  to  the 
top  naturally,  but  should  be  given  no  assistance.  I 
remember  being  pretty  pissed  off  about  the  arti- 
cle and  was  expecting  an  Interesting  class. 

I  got  one.  The  majority  of  the  class  seemed  not 
at  all  disturbed  by  the  article.  Those  of  us  who 
were  had  a  difficult  time  arguing  our  case.  One 
student  claimed  that  she  knew  "lots"  of  poor  peo- 
ple who  could  go  to  college  if  they  wanted  to  work 
hard  enough. 


Four  friends  and  I  planned  a  trip  to  a  bar  In 
Washington,  Ma.,  to  see  Rick  Danko  and  Paul 
Butterfield.  We  borrowed  a  car  and  were  just 
under  way  when  we  were  pulled  over  by  a  Willi- 
amstown  Police  officer.  He  asked  for  some  identi- 
fication. I  gave  him  my  driver's  license.  He  asked 
for  the  registration.  I  gave  it  to  him  and  explained 
that  I  had  borrowed  the  car. 

He  shlned  a  light  Into  the  car,  revealing  a  gener- 
ally long-haired,  scruffy  bunch.  And  some  beer. 
He  asked  our  ages.  One  of  us  was  underage.  He 
asked  me  to  get  out  of  the  car.  He  went  back  to  his 
car  and  spent  a  few  minutes  on  the  radio.  He  came 
back  and  asked  to  see  everyone's  identification. 
One  of  my  friends  handed  him  a  Williams  I.D. 

"You're  a  Williams  student?" 

"Yes." 

"Ha,  you  should've  shown  me  your  Williams 
I.D.,  and  we  wouldn't  have  had  this  problem.  I 
thought  you  guys  stole  the  car.  Sorry  about  that. 
Oh,  don't  worry  about  the  beer,  just  keep  it 
down." 


Committees:  In  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  College  it  must  read  somewhere:  "Give  me 
an  issue,  I'll  form  a  committee."  There  are  com- 
mittees for  everything  around  here,  Ad-Hoc  and 
standing.  There  are  even  two  Committee  Com- 
mittees; the  Steering  Committee  and  the  Elec- 
tions Committee,  both  of  which  spend  most  of 
their  time  putting  people  on  committees. 

What  does  this  mean?  Nothing,  really,  only  that 
there  are  more  resume  points  available  for  all  of 
us.  It  also  means  that  too  many  of  us  (especially 
the  artists)  are  spending  too  much  time  stuck  in 
committees.  And  there's  only  so  much  we  can  do 
to  establish  a  meaningful  interface  to  serve  as  a 
spring  board  for  further  discussion. 


I  went  to  "Breaking  Away".  I  liked  it,  but  I  felt 
depressed  afterwards.  ("How  could  you  get 
depressed  by  Breaking  Away?")  Well,  confused 
loyalties  . .  .  "you  l)etter  decide  which  side  you're 
on"  . . .  all  that  stuff.  But,  I  guess  I  got  no  sense  of 
humor  .  .  . 


Alternative  Paper  Topic  #2: 

"Nothing  belongs  on  a  poker  table  but  cards,  chips, 
and  whiskey." 

—Stanley  Kowalski,  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire. 

Is  the  issue  as  simple  as  Stanley  would  like  us  to 
believe?  How  closely  do  Tennessee  Williams' 
views  on  the  subject  matter  concur  with  Stan- 
ley's? Is  Stanley  perhaps  (hopelessly???)  (tragi- 
cally??) (rightly??)  bound  by  certain  cultural, 
ethnic,  and  psycho-sexual  restraints?  And  ulti- 
mately, is  there  a  clear  center  of  moral  order? 
N.B.  Feel  free  to  go  beyond  these  limitations. 


**l  just  am  incapable  of  prejudice;  I  believe  this/' 

— Ronald  Reagan,  April  16,  1968 


The  Republican  Club:  The  main  dispute  here  Is 
not  one  of  politics,  but  of  decency.  Do  we  consider 
people  of  different  races,  sexes,  and  Income  lev- 
els as  equals?  I  would  think  so.  The  current 
Republican  Club  does  not.  (Let's  generalize  a  bit 
here.) 

The  Republican  Club  threatened  to  produce  a 
weekly  "conservative"  newspaper  this  spring, 
along  the  lines  of  the  Dartmouth  Review.  Just 
what  we  need.  It  also  almost  pulled  off,  with  the . . 
.  ahem,  "assistance"  of  certain  alumni,  a  $10,000 
lecture  by  Milton  Friedman.  More  of  what  we 
need.  The  main  argument  for  Friedman  given 
(and  let's  not  kid  ourselves,  this  was  the  main 
argument)  was  to  show  the  world  that  Williams 
College  can  attract  "good,  prominent"  speakers. 
Instead  of  speakers  who  talk  about  all  those 
"bad"  things,  like  the  problems  of  sexism  and 
racism. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  express  his  or  her  opin- 
ions and  political  views.  But  the  Republican  Club 
makes  me  want  to  vomit. 


This  section  might  be  labelled  "An  Aside",  If 
that  means  anything  In  this  article.  Skip  It  If  you 
want  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  the  best 
part. 

In  the  city  where  I  live,  there  is  a  large  popula- 
tion of  people  of  Irish  descent.  I'm  one  of  them. 
There  are  also  quite  a  few  Irish  bars.  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Is,  of  course,  something  of  a  "good  time". 
Someone  of  Irish  descent  Is  chosen  "Mayor  for 
the  Day".  Which  is  kind  of  silly,  considering  the 
mayor  is  usually  Irish  anyway.  Additionally, 
song  and  drink  play  a  major  role  in  the 
celebration. 

Two  years  ago,  I  contracted  a  severe  case  of 
home-sickness  right  around  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
The  Log  couldn't  quite  take  the  place  of  John 
Barleycorn  or  Marty  Brennan's,  Or  home ...  I  sat 
in  my  room  and  listened  to  a  couple  of  Clancy 
Brother  albums.  Then  I  bought  a  bottle  of  Irish 
Whiskey  and  some  beer.  I  found  a  couple  of 
friends.  They  weren't  Irish  and,  funny  thing,  it 
didn't  matter. 

We  got  drunk.  I  taught  them  a  few  songs.  We 
sang  horribly.  But  it  never  sounded  better. 


"There  were  drums  and  guns,  and  drums  and 
guns,     Haroo,  Haroo  ..." 


WCFM:  "My  name  Is  .  . .  the  name  of  my  show 
is  .  .  .  and  stay  where  you  are.  Stereo  92  and  it's 
7: 32.  Weather  for  the  Berkshlres  ...  15  degrees 
calculus.  Winds  .  .  .  cool  and  cloudy  . . .  chance  of 
pretlc-percitapa-ah,  you  know,  rain  Is  .  .  .  winds 
from  the  southwest." 

Problem:  Too  much  New  Wave.  Agggggh! ! 
Every  time  you  flip  the  radio  on.  It's  Gang  of  Four 
or  XTC.  What  every  happened  to  classic  rock? 
The  succinct  guitar  work  of  Jimmy  Hendrlx,  the 
emotional  synthesizers  of  Yes  and  E.L.P.,  the 
boogie  of  Southern  Boogie?!? 

Solution:  Shut  down  the  FM  studio,  and  go  back 
to  WMS,  the  AM  station.  Keep  A. J.,  Mr.  6rad, 
Bear  on  the  Air,  Eppy,  and  J.  Eric  all  here  to  run 
it.  Make  sure  they  play  a  lot  of  classic  rock.  And, 
for  the  love  of  God,  no  more  of  that  New  Wave 
stuff. 


Alternative  Paper  Topic  #3: 

"If  dreams  came  true,  oh,  wouldn't  that  be  nice 
But  this  ain't  no  dream  we're  living  through  tonight 
Girl,  you  want  it,  you  take  it,  you  pay  the  price." 

—Bruce  Springsteen,  Prove  it  all  Night,  1978. 

"Is  a  dream  a  lie  if  it  don't  come  true 
or  is  it  something  worse?" 

—Bruce  Springsteen,  The  River,  1980. 

Is  this  a  logical  progression?  Trace  dream 
Imagery  In  the  works  Springsteen,  paying  close 
attention  to  Freudian  theories.  Is  Springsteen 
"the  balls"? 


What's  the  point  of  all  this?  Anyway  .  .  .  what 
does  it  all  mean? 

Before  I  came  here,  my  friends  at  home  warned 
me:  "watch  out  around  those  rich  kids,  don't  take 
any  of  their  shit."  They  assured  me  that  I  was  just 
as  good  as  anyone  else,  that  I  could  handle  it. 

Well,  I  guess  I've  handled  It.  At  times,  not  so 
painlessly.  But,  time  and  experience  made  things 
easier.  It  could  be  said,  I  suppose,  that  I've  been 
"co-opted  by  the  system".  Maybe.  But,  if  given 
my  preference.  I'd  like  to  say  that  I've  learned 
something. 

Among  all  the  crates  and  suitcases  that  arrived 
here  four  years  ago.  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
prejudice  crammed  In  there  among  the  bed- 
sheets,  posters,  no  exceptions.  I  came  here  with 
just  about  as  many  "stereotypes"  about  the 
wealthy  as  you  can  Imagine.  And  I  can  still  be  as 
intolerant  as  all  hell,  much  too  often. 

I  think,  though,  that  my  experiences  here,  good 
and  bad  (oh,  yeah,  surprise,  there  were  plenty  of 
good  ones),  have  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
no  group  of  people  can  claim  a  significantly 
greater  percentage  of  virtue  or  love  or  morality 
or  whatever  you'd  like  to  call  It .  My  only  addition 
to  this  somewhat  less  than  profound  conclusion  is 
that  I  would  have  expected  Intelligence  to  be 
more  closely  related  to  these  things.  But  even  that 
Isn't  that  true. 


Senior  Year:  (music:  "Lost  in  the  Super- 
market". The  Clash).  As  yet,  there  \h  no  readily 
available  metaphor  (or  this,  the  ultimate  Wllll- 
ams  year.  If  an  appropriate  experience  should 
occur,  we  will  certainly  be  In  contact  with  you. 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest  .  .  . 
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Seniors  create  unparalleled  jazz 


Letters 


by  Matt  Shapiro 

Last    Thursday    niphl    dar- 
kened   slowly,    slipping   by   on 
warm  gentle  breezes  and  muted 
glows.  The  wood  paneled.  cr>'s- 
tal  skylight  elegance  of  Currier 
Ballroom   was   broken   up   by 
rows  of  hastily  arranged  metal 
folding  chairs,  the  kind  you  find 
in  trade  union  halls.  The  staid, 
sober   uniformity  of  a  recital 
hall  had  been  jarred  apart.  The 
audience,  in  the  casual  dress  of 
T-shirts  and  jeans,  conversed 
loudly,    their   anxious   words 
joined  by  the  sounds  of  highway 
and  sidewalk  that  seeped  in  the 
room    through   ceiling-high 
French  windows  thrown  wide. 
This  was  neither  the  crowd  nor 
the  setting  for  a  Williams  Col- 
lege Music  Department  recital 
featuring,  say,  the  cool  preci- 
sion   of   a   solo   piano   perfor- 
mance. But  then,  seniors  Jeb 
Gist  and  John  Russell  had  works 
to  perform  that  were  well  apart 
from  the  Western  tonal  music 
tradition. 

As  Williams  College  music 
majors.  Gist  and  Russell  were 
treading  in  the  artistic  under- 
world of  jazz,  bent  on  up-holding 
that  synthesis  of  African  and 
European  styles  which  places 
its  members  in  the  roles  of 
ensemble  player,  composer, 
and  constant  improviser. 

JOSEPH  E  DEVEY 


Despite  its  status  as  the  only 
purely  American  musical  form, 
jazz  has  few  who  respect  it  and 
even    fewer    who    receive   the 
instruction    and    support    to 
create  it.  At  Williams,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  our  musical  facili- 
ties   and    the    extent    of    the 
department,   this   dilemma 
seems  particularly  ridiculous. 
The  work  done  by  Gist  and  Rus- 
sell as  jazz  musicians  is  viewed 
at  best  as  a  pleasant  novelty. 
The  proposal  that  jazz  would  be 
the  medium  for  a  senior  recital 
was   met    with   benign   accep- 
tance by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Music  Department.  But  during 
the     performance,     timid 
applause  gave  way  to  exuberant 
bursts   of   excitement    as   the 
audience  warmed  to  the  wide 
open  risk-taking  styles  of  musi- 
cianship and  composition. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Gist,  a 
pianist,  and  Russell,  trumpet 
and  flugel  horn,  were  hard  at 
work  as  yeoman  classical  per- 
formers. Both  had  trained  in 
classical  music  since  childhood 
and  continued  on  this  vein  in 
their  early  days  at  Williams.  In 
the  past  few  years  they  have 
moved  away  from  the  usual  aca- 
demic fare  t>oth  musicially  and 
physically.  Russell  spent  last 
year  in  England  composing  and 
studying.  Gist  spent  a  hectic  but 
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enlightening  year  at  Wesleyan 
University  exposing  himself  to 
jazz  performers  and  the  Univer- 
sity's superb  ethnomusicology 
department.  Although  senior 
year  meant  returning  to  the  less 
than  invigorating  atmosphere 
of  the  Purple  Valley,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  senior  recital  to  demon- 
trate  their  abilities  as  per- 
formers and  composers  was 
definitely  appealing. 

Throughout  the  Thursday 
night  recital,  the  surge  of  pent- 
up  energy,  like  the  sudden  free- 
dom of  a  caged  animal,  swept 
out  from  these  performers  and 
their  music.  The  emotional  and 
technical  authenticity  of  their 
works  touched  all  those  in  the 
audience,  jazz  zealot  and  cur- 
ious friend  alike. 

In  the  big  band  works 
Gist's  "Mo-Fo"  and  Russell's 
"London  fog,"  the  idea  of 
improvised  music  as  a  vital 
means  of  expression  and  as  an 
expressive  voice  that  can 
reflect  upon  itself  came  through 
time  and  time  again. 

Finally,  this  performance, 
although  a  testament  to  the  mat- 
uring musical  choices  and  crea- 
tivity of  Jeb  Gist  and  John  Rus- 
sell, is  at  the  same  time  a 
reminder  of  how  much  further 
we,  as  listeners  and  Williams  as 
an  academic  institution  have  to 
go  in  accepting  and  encourag- 
ing American  improvised 
music— jazz.  This  was  the  first 
such  advance  in  a  long  time  and 
according  to  Jeb  Gist  it  may  be 
quite  a  while  before  jazz 
app)ears  in  a  senior  recital  set- 
ting again. 
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"Gag  rule^^ 

To  the  editor: 

Talcing  a  break  from  numer- 
ous papers,  we  recently 
received  an  educational  expe- 
rience of  a  very  different  kind  at 
the  most  recent  CUL  meeting. 
This  "open  meeting"  was  to  dis- 
cuss a  proposal  before  the  com- 
mittee that,  if  adopted,  would 
deny  the  use  of  OCC's  recruit 
ment  facilities  for  organizations 
with  written  policies  of  discrim- 
ination that  go  against  the  Col- 
lege's guaranteed  statement  of 
personal  rights  In  the  Student 
Handbook.  This  would  apply 
most  obviously  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  policy  of  dis- 
crimination against  gays. 

We  soon  learned  the  commit- 
tee's definition  of  "open  meet- 
ing." Following  President 
Chandler's  entrance,  the  chair 
informed  the  audience  that  the 
President  was  at  the  meeting  to 
answer  the  committee's  ques- 
tions, not  the  spectators'.  This 
"gag  rule"  included  even  the 
author  of  the  proposal  who  had 
been  allowed  to  speak  at  the  two 
previous  CUL  meetings. 

The  committee  members*  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal  was 
polite  and  well-informed.  The 
President's  responses  were 
equally  polite,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, were  also  muddled,  con- 
fused, and  contradictory.  As 
soon  as  the  President  left  the 
meeting,  the  chair  recognized 
the  proposal's  author- 
seemingly  in  contradiction  to 
the  stated  gag-rule  policy. 


CHAMPAGNE 

CORDINIU 

from  Spain  $4.99 

VEUVE  PAUL 
$4.75 

SANTE ! 


After  four  years  at  Williams 
College  we  cannot  protend  to 
understand  what  got^son  in  Hop- 
kins Hall  much  of  the  time. 
What  we  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize is  when  something,  Indeed, 
Is  going  on  there.  A  reasonable 
proposal  was  presented  to  the 
CUL.  The  President  expressed 
his  opposition  without  reference 
to  that  same  process  of  reason 
and  mobilized  the  Administra- 
tion's forces  to  get  that  message 
across. 

Message  received:  the  rights 
of  gay  people  are  given  low 
priority  by  the  Administration. 
Despite  the  facade  of  commit- 
tee input,  the  President  has 
made  the  decision  to  kill  this 
proposal.  g^^^^  HIghleyman 
Eban  Goldstein 


Crusade 


To  the  editor: 

I  have  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  David  A.  Moro  '82  solic- 
iting my  financial  support  for 
his  endeavor  to  launch  a  news- 
paper. The  Williams  RepubU- 
can.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  weekly  will  be,  inter 
alia:  to  oppose  "liberal  and  lef- 
tist views"  on  campus;  to  recall 
Williams  to  "its  finest  traditions 
.  .  .  (and)  historical  roots";  to 
improve  "dismal  social  life"  at 
Williams";  to  "seriously  con- 
sider bringing  fraternities 
back";  to  promote  "supply  side 
economics";  and  to  restore  "a 
sense  of  humor  and  proportion" 
to  campus  social  and  intellec- 
tual discourse. 

Continued  on  Page  11 


TEACHING 
POSITIONS 


Leading  private  Khuols  seek  liberal  arts  grads 
lor  September  positions  Beginners  with  teach- 
ing interest  arc  needed  in  Humanities.  Math, 
Science.  Languages  and  Arts.  Great  demand 
lor  individuals  with  athletic,  camp  ur  student 
leaching  background  Openings  in  da\  schools 
and  boarding  schools  in  all  areas  ol  the  United 
Slates   hor  mure  information,  call  us. 


Robert  M.  Sandoe  &  Associates 
Faculty  Placement 

KOO-225-79K6  617-262-5380 


NORM'S 
AIRPORT 
SERVICE 

to  all 

Major  Airports 

and 

Cities 

663-8300 

663-3261 

North  Adams 
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Crusade — 


Continued  from  Page  10 
In  the  letter,  Mr.  Moro  por- 
trays   himself   and   his   fellow 
campus  Republicans  as  a  some- 
what   beleaguered    minority 
struggling  to  uphold  tradition 
against    a    motley    group    of 
"gays,"  "blacks,"  "feminists," 
and    "self-righteous    leftists." 
Apparently,  he  believes  that  he 
will  find  a  more  sympathetic 
ear  and  more  tangible  support 
from  rock-ribbed  conservative 
alumni  of  my  generation  than 
from  among  his  fellow  students. 
What  concerns  me  most  about 
this  letter  is  not   Mr.  Moro's 
Republican  viewpoint.  The  troub- 
lesome aspect  of  the  letter  is 
that  he  appears  to  t>e  positioning 
himself  to  foster  and  promote  a 
confrontation  between  certain 
of  Williams'  wealthy  and  most 
conservative   alumni   and   the 
college's  finest  traditions  of  plu- 
ralistic intellectual  excellence. 
Many  private  colleges,  most 
notably    Princeton,    have    suf- 
fered in  the  past  from  this  kind 
of  fratricidal  conflict.  The  les- 
son of  these  "no  win"  battles  is 
that    the    College    becomes 
diverted    from    its    primary 
objective— namely,  to  promote 
the  highest  standards  of  intel- 
lectual achievement. 

I  remind  Mr.  Moro  that  Presi- 
dent Baxter,  whom  Mr.  Moro 
admires    because    he   was   an 
enthusiastic    participant    at 
torchlight  football  rallies  and 
who  was  a  quintessential  estab- 
lishment   figure,     hired    an 
allegedly  leftist  professor  of  pol- 
itical science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  because  Baxter 
thought    that    Fred    Schuman 
would  contribute  to  the  intellec- 
tual vitality  of  an  undergradu- 
ate   education.    Schuman, 
needless   to  say,   served   with 
great    distinction    for    many 
years  and  was  repeatedly  voted 
by  the  conservative  undergrad- 
uates of  my  generation  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  members 
of    the    faculty.    These    same 
undergraduates   who  admired 
Schuman  in  the  classroom  often 
referred  to  him  as  "Red  Fred." 
President   Baxter's  decision 
to  hire  a  controversial  professor 
was  in  the  best  Williams  tradi- 
tion of  academic  freedom  and 
excellence.  If  Mr.  Moro's  objec- 
tive is  simply  to  obtain  a  better 
airing  for  Republican  views  on 
campus,  he  has  my  support.  I 
caution  him,  however,  that  the 
college  he  and  I  love  will  suffer 
If    the    college's    conservative 
alumni  are  enlisted  in  what  can 
easily    become    a    crusade 
against  the  college's  best  tradi- 
tions  of   intellectual  diversity 
and  excellence. 

Robert  A.  Diamond  '55 


icy  is  not,  despite  Leon's  claims, 
anti-elitist.  Rather,  this  policy, 
as  most  NESCAC  Policies,  is  a 
result  of  the  Conference's  con- 
cern with  placing  academics 
before  athletics.  If  sports  teams 
engage  in  post-season  play,  the 
individuals  on  those  teams  will 
no  doubt  have  to  make  some 
sacrifices  of  classroom  and 
study  time  in  order  to  play. 
Great,  if  that's  what  they  really 
want  to  do.  What  happens, 
though,  when  some  members  of 
a  team  want  to  make  that  sacri- 
fice and  others  (let  us  assume  a 
minority)  do  not?  The  majority, 
then,  exerts  explicit  or  implicit 
pressure  on  the  minority  to  con- 
form to  its  decision.  A  coercive 
situation  has  arisen  .  .  . 

It  may  be  objected  that  ath- 
letes would   know  in  advance 
that  this  type  of  conflict  could 
occur.  If  they  wished  to  avoid 
the  issue  they  would  not  have  to 
join  the  team  to  begin  with.  But, 
do  we  really  want  to  force  our 
potential  athletes  to  make  this 
decision?  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
contrary    to    the    purpose    of 
athletics  at   Williams.   If  that 
purpose  is,  as  I  believe,  to  pro- 
vide as  many  students  as  possi- 
ble     the    opportunity    to 
participate   in   inter-collegiate 
competition  as  a  complement  to 
their  studies,  the  NESCAC  Pol- 
icy is  a  good  one  and  should 
remain. 

Christopher  D.  Lamb  '82 


Swastikae 

To  the  editor: 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  remove 
the  swastikae  from  the  east  and 
west  walls  of  the  Karl  Weston 
Language  Center?!  How  many 
folks  have  noticed  them? 

Rick  Wright  '83  H 
Calvin  J.  Anderson  '83 


Academics  first 


To  the  editor: 

Ted  Leon's  claim  that  NES- 
CAC's  rule  against  post-season 
competition  "makes  no  sense" 
Is,  I  think,  demonstrably  false. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  pol- 


CLASSIFIEDS 

PARCEL  SERVICE.  118  Water 
St.,  10  am  -  2  pm,  Monday- 
Friday.  Phone  458-8157, 

FREE     PUBLICATIONS    on 

chemical,  nuclear  war. 
Research,  posters,  brochures. 
Conservative  view.  Quantities 
available.  413  East  Capitol, 
Washington  20003. 

LINGERING  in  Williamstown 
through  June  13?  Babysitters  are 
needed  for  alumni  offspring  at 
Reunion  Weekend,  June  10-13. 
Call  "Ellie"  at  2151  with  your 
name. 

•YES,  ITS  STILL  FOR  SALE"  AJs 
Red  Bomb  Chevy  Wagon  73. 
Great  for  trips  nearby— but  it  also 
just  made  Fla.  and  back.  Due  to 
limited  demand,  best  offer  over 
$300  will  be  considered  Call 
X2622. 

SPACE: 

We  have  your  bunny.  Find  more 
info  behind  coke  machine. 

Love, 

the  B.L.O. 

WANTED:  One  philosophy  paper, 

preferably     about     Plato.     Call 

Roland. 

STEVE  AND  Spamity  Smith- 
Currie— the  total  couple  of  the 
decade.  One  sure  lesson  with 
every  cabbage  crepe 


MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties   •  Platters   •  Mors  d'oeuvres 

Deadline  for  arranging  for  graduation  parties 

is  May  Wtfi. 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
REPORTING      <5J 

PROGRAM    ' 


.^^ 


Scientific  and  technological  advancements  are  having  a 
profound  impact  on  society  and  have  created  an  urgent 
need  for  knowledgeable,  skilled  science,  medical,  and 
environmental  affairs  communicators  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic about  these  developments  and  their  consequences 

The  Science  and  Environmental  Reporting  Program, 
given  under  the  auspices  of  New  York  University's 
Department  of  Journalism  and  IVIass  Communication, 
has  as  its  goal  the  training  of  communicators  for  the 
news  media,  industry,  government,  and  public  interest 
groups.  Degree  candidates  take  48  points  in  three  reg- 
ular semesters  and  part  of  a  summer  and.  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  program,  are  awarded  an 
l\/l  A  in  Journalism  and  a  Certificate  in  Science  and 
Environmentaf  Reporting.  Course  work  includes  a  year- 
long Science  Survey  course  team- taught  by  several 
scientists  and  a  lournalist:  Basic  and  Advanced  News 
Writing,  science  and  medical  reporting:  Press  Ethics. 
Science,  the  Press,  and  the  Public:  The  History  of 
Science:  and  an  internship  There  are  also  frequent  field 
trips  to  scientific  and  medical  facilities  and  special 
seminars  conducted  by  experts  in  several  areas.  For 
application  material,  write  to:  William  E  Burrows 
Director.  SCIENCE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTING 
PROGRAIVI.  l\/1eyer  Hall  of  Physics.  New  York  University 
New  York.  NY  10003:  telephone  (212)  598-7761  7762 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

a  private  university  in  the  public  service 
New  York  University  is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  institution. 


SUMMER  STORAGE! 

TREET  Cleaners  will  clean 

and  store  your  clothes  for 

the  price  of  DRY  CLEANING. 

Clean  Now,  Pay  Later, 
Compare  Prices  and  SAVE! 


TREET 
CLEANERS 

ANDLAUNOERERS 


DRIVE  IN  CONVENIENCE 


700  STATE  ROAD 
North  Adams,  MA 

Tel.  663-3411 
For  Free  Pick  Up 

BONUS:  Present  your  student  I.D.  at 
the  store  and  get  a  10%  discount 
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e^BAKVICKUP 


WINNERS 


'WEW(XE3>VP6ASE. 


$1,000  WINNERS 


$500  WINNERS 


|l 


First  Place 

Men's  Rugby  Club 

Second  Place 
Dodd  House 


Fourth  Place 

Fitch-Currier 


Fifth  Place 


Pratt  House 


Third  Place 

Women's  Rugby  Club 


Sixth  Place 


The  Swim  Team 
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All  the  Unripe  is  stale 


by  Eric  Johnson 

Martha,  the  protagonist  in 
Stephanie  Voss*  play,  All  The 
Unripe,  is  caged  throughout  the 
play.  The  work,  is  also  confined. 
From  the  minimalist  set  design 
by  Laurie  Palmer,  to  the  very 
premeditated  speeches  deli- 
vered by  Alice  Comiskey  as 
Martha,  the  entire  play  is  caged 
and  limited  by  its  dependence 
on  cliche  and  stock  characteri- 
zation. 

The  work's  effect  seems  to 
depend  on  the  tension  produced 


by  the  differences  between  Mar- 
tha's sanguinary  act  and  her 
personal  appeal.  Her  guard, 
Richard  (known  as  Dick),  asks 
her  how  she  could  kill  people 
with  a  bomb  when  she  didn't 
even  know  them.  Her  reply  is, 
"Why  not?"  She  takes  the  world 
personally— and  is  angry  about 
it.  Unfortunately,  she  neither 
seems  appealing  nor  coherent 
enough  to  provide  the  tension 
the  play  needs  as  a  focus.  With 
jargon  and  frenzy  as  her  main 
expressive  aids,  Martha  is  not 
absorbing.  She  is  irritating. 


Alice  Comiskey  caged  by  cliche  and  ttock  characterization  in  Stephanie 
Vest'    ALL  THE  UNRIPE. 


Other  irritations  are  provided 
by  the  play's  conventionally 
avant-garde  approach.  For  one, 
the  audience  is  cast  as  a  charac- 
ter. As  the  antagonistic  jury, 
supposedly  alienated  by  Mar- 
the  terrorist  act,  the  audience 
in  theory  should  be  involved  in 
the  exposition  of  Martha's  story. 
But,  as  Martha  has  said  in  one  of 
her  few  lucid  moments,  she 
hasn't  brought  terror  into  the 
world.  Sadly,  she  hasn't 
brought  even  a  ghost  of  it 
onstage.  She  brings  no  terror 
and  no  interest.  For  the  conven- 
tion of  the  audience-character 
to  work,  It  must  either  feel 
Involved  or  must  be  deliber- 
ately alienated,  not  lost  to 
boredom. 

Another  less-than-fresh 
approach  Is  to  give  an  Inani- 
mate object  a  persona.  This  has 
been  done  by  Beckett  In  End- 
game, for  example,  to  better 
effect.  In  Voss's  play,  the  cage 
that  defines  Martha's  world  In 
the  play  Is  such  a  character  so 
well.  No  other  character's  Influ- 
ence Is  so  strong  throughout  the 
work.  However,  the  combined 
Inarticulateness  of  Martha's 
prattle  and  the  cage's  silence 
strikes  the  play  dumb. 

The  nexus  of  stage  design, 
acting,  and  writing  has  come 
upon  hard  times  In  this  creation. 
It  Is  so  limited  that  It  offers 
nothing  In  the  way  of  spectacle, 
Insight,   or    meaningful   expe- 
rience. The  saddest  thing  about 
this  production  is  that  Martha 
and  all  her  cares  don't  matter  In 
the  way  they  are  conceived  and 
presented.  One  hopes  that  In 
Stephanie   Voss's   next  effort, 
her  confinement  Isn't  so  sterile. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Bates,  Bowdoin,  and  Colby 

L.L.  Bean,  Inc.,  has  donated  $250,000  each  In 
scholarship  funds  to  Bates,  Bowdoin,  and  Colby 
colleges  in  its  home  state  of  Maine,  according  to 
the  Bowdoin  Orient. 

President  of  L.L.  Bean  Leon  A.  Gorman  com- 
mented, "We  are  most  appreciative  of  the  Intrin- 
sic human  value  In  a  quality  liberal  arts 
education  and  of  the  outstanding  educational 
opportunities  In  liberal  arts  provided  by  these 
Maine  colleges."  Preference  In  use  of  the  funds 
will  be  to  aid  Maine  residents.  Gorman  did  not 
even  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  spent  annu- 
ally by  students  of  the  three  colleges  on  L.L.  Bean 
goods. 

Bergen  Community  College 

A  bomb  made  from  a  candle  and  a  stick  of 


dynamite  exploded  last  Friday  In  a  locker  at  Ber- 
gen Community  College's  College  Center  building 
In  Paramus,  N.J.  Shards  of  metal  flew  25  feet 
from  four  shattered  lockers,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times'  account,  but  there  were  no  injuries. 

Only  15  minutes  before  the  8: 33  A.M.  blast,  the 
hall  was  filled  with  students  going  to  exams  on  the 
last  day  of  the  spring  term. 

"It's  just  a  miracle  no  one  was  there,"  Police 
Chief  Joseph  Delaney  commented.  "If  there 
w^re,  there's  no  question  they  would  have  been 
killed  or  maimed. "  About  2,000  people  were  evac- 
uated from  the  building  for  two  hours  following 
the  explosion. 

The  locker  was  registered  to  a  20-year-old  Sad- 
dle Brook,  N.J.  woman.  She  had  reportedly 
vacated  It  on  Thursday,  however,  so  there  are  few 
leads  In  the  case. 


fW€  CLIP  SWOP 
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At  the  Clip  Shop  we're  excited  about  the  coming  trends  for 
spring! 

Hair  will  be  making  a  splash  starting  right  now  and  continuing 
until  fall. 

Those  who  want  to  be  a  little  bit  dramatic,  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent will  find  what  they're  looking  for  at  the  Clip  Shop. 


Yes,  we  will  have  a  buy-back 
of  books  starting  May  15. 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC 

WILLIAMSTOWN    MASS  01267 


Dr.  Irving  J.  Tanzman,  F.A.A.O 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Maselli 

OPTOMETRISTS 

specializing  in  contact  lenses  and 

students'  visual  problems. 

85  MAIN  STREET 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MA.  01247 

662-2020  —  663-5845 


Bring  this 

in  for  50$ 

off  any  kind 

of  beer 

through 

May  30. 


End  of  year 
Special 

Korbel 

Extra  Dry  or  Brut 

Champagne 

Reg.  $8.49 
Now  $6.99/bottle 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 
.    ROUTE  2 
BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


L 


TONITE 

SCHLITZ  NIGHT  AT  THE  LOG 

Help  us  send  a  kid  to  camp— discounts, 
hats,  T-shirts  and  a  grand  prize 

WEDNESDAY 

Sam  Bentley  '85  &  Rob  Vogt  '85 

acoustic  folk/rock 

FRIDAY 

FINAL  HAPPY  HOUR  OF  THE  YEAR 
ON  THE  VERANDA 

Celebrate  all  week  with  champagne ! 
rA7e  Log  will  be  open 
through  exam  period. 
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Netmen  wrap  up 
with  two  victories 

by  Gordon  Celender 

Finishing  their  season  with  an  impressive  9-2  record,  the  men's 
tennis  team  posted  wins  over  Albany  and  Wesleyan  last  week.  The 
team's  only  losses  were  close  5-4  decisions  to  Colgate  and  Amherst, 
with  both  defeats  coming  when  the  Ephmen  were  not  at  full 
strength. 

Although  the  Little  Three  Championship  had  been  decided  two 
weeks  previously,  the  pride  of  both  teams  was  still  at  stake  when 
Williams  took  on  Wesleyan  Saturday.  With  Captain  Chuck  War- 
shaver  returning  to  the  singles  lineup  for  only  the  second  time  since 
being  injured  in  the  Colgate  match,  Williams  won  easily,  capturing 
five  of  six  singles  matches  (all  in  straight  sets)  and  sweeping  the 
doubles. 

In  singles,  premiere  racqueteer  Greg  Zaff  '84  pushed  his  personal 
record  to  10-1,  the  best  on  the  team,  with  a  victory  at  the  number  one 
position.  Seniors  Warshaver,  Steve  Graham,  and  Don  Mykrantz 
were  all  victorious,  winning  at  numbers  two,  five  and  six,  respec- 
tively. Sophomore  Brook  Larmer  added  Williams'  fifth  singles 
point  with  a  win  at  the  number  four  spot. 

Doubles  victories  went  to  the  dynamic  duos  of  Warshaver  and 
Zaff,  Larmer  and  Craig  Hammond  '85,  and  Mykrantz  and  Tim 
Rives  '85. 

The  Ephmen  picked  up  their  eighth  win  of  the  season  last  Wed- 
nesday, defeating  Albany  by  a  score  of  7-2.  Courts  one  and  two 
featured  the  two  finest  matches  of  the  day,  as  Zaff  survived  six 
match  points  to  defeat  his  opponent  10-8  in  a  third  set  tiebreaker, 
while  Marc  Sopher  '83  rallied  from  a  5-3  deficit  in  the  third  set  to  win 
at  the  number  two  position. 

Also  victorious  in  singles  were  Larmer  and  Kelt  'the  Celt"  Bur- 
bank  '83  at  numbers  four  and  six.  Burbank  blanked  his  opponent 
6-0,  6-0. 

Although  they  were  unable  to  hold  onto  the  Little  Three  trophy 
this  year,  the  varsity  tennis  team  enjoyed  a  very  successful  season 
In  which  every  singles  player  compiled  a  personal  winning  record. 


Baseball  fluctuates  -  drop  3  win  1 


by  John  Clayton 

The  baseball  team  (5-10)  went 
1-3  last  week,  dropping  a  double- 
header  at  Amherst  on  Saturday, 
5-2  and  4-1,  beating  Mlddlebury 


Every  ball  bounced  their  way 
as  the  Ephmen  beat  Mlddlebury 
last  Wednesday.  John  Hennigan 
(3-1)  went  all  nine  Innings  for 
Williams  to  pick  up  the  victory. 


12-1  on  Wednesday  and  losing     He  gave  up  four  hits,  four  walks 


(gulp)  20-4  to  AIC  Monday. 

Freshman  Mike  Coakley  had 
a  tremendous  home  run  with 
Mark  White  on  first  In  the  fourth 
Inning  of  the  first  Amherst 
game  to  score  both  Williams 
runs.  John  DeLorenzo  pitched 
the  game,  giving  up  five  runs  on 


and  struck  out  seven.  Mlddleb- 
ury's  only  run  came  In  the 
second  Inning  on  a  couple  of 
singles. 

Breaks  for  Ephmen 

Meanwhile  Williams  batters 
got  every  possible  lucky  break, 


nine  hits.  The  Ephmen  had  good     with  bobbles  and  bloop  singles 


defense  behind  DeLorenzo  (1- 
4),  with  two  double  plays  (four 
on  the  day ) ,  but  Amherst  scored 
two  In  the  fourth,  one  in  the  fifth, 
and  two  In  the  sixth  to  get  the 
win. 

Senior  co-captain  Joe  Merrill 
(0-5)  went  the  distance  In  the 
second  game,  getting  the  loss. 

"Joe  pitched  well,"  said 
Coach  Jim  Briggs,  "but  he  was 
hurt  by  toomany  baserunners." 
Amherst  got  the  leadoff  hitter 
on  base  every  Inning,  and 
scored  their  four  runs  on  eight 
singles. 

Williams  finishes  their  Little 
Three  season  at  2-4.  Amherst  Is 
3-1,  Wesleyan  Is  2-2;  they  face 
each  other  In  a  doubleheader 
next  week. 


accounting  for  many  of  their 
runs.  Senior  Dave  Calabro  was 
the  offensive  star  for  the  Eph- 
men, going  four-for-four  with 
two  runs  scored  and  an  RBI. 

Coakley  also  had  a  good  day, 
going  two-for-four  with  three 
RBI's.  Senior  co-captalh  Tom 
Howd  was  also  two-for-four  with 
three  runs  scored. 

Mlddlebury's  hard-luck  day 
was  exemplified  by  an  appeal 
play  In  the  eighth  Inning.  Hop- 
ing to  get  Coakley  out  for  leav- 
ing third  too  early  on  a  sacrifice 
fly,  pitcher  Mike  Maxwell  threw 
a  casual  toss  to  third— which 
went  over  the  third  baseman's 
head.  Eph  baserunner  Phil 
Lusardl  went  from  first  to 
second  on  the  play. 


Williams  scored  two  runs  In 
the  third,  but  In  the  fifth  Inning 
they  opened  the  deluge,  scoring 
two,  one,  four,  and  three  runs  in 
the  next  four  Innings.  In  the 
fifth,  two  walks,  a  double  steal, 
and  a  Brownell  single  scored  the 
two  runs. 

in  the  sixth,  Calabro  singled, 
stole  second,  took  third  on  a  wild 
pitch,  and  scored  on  Brian 
Rutledge's  '85  sacrifice  fly.  In 
the  seventh,  a  bloop  double, 
bloop  single.  Infield  single,  two 
conventional  singles,  a  steal 
and  a  sacrifice  fly  produced 
four  runs. 

AIC  fiasco 

But  the  Mlddlebury  game  was 
only  making  up  for  the  bad  luck 
the  Ephmen  encountered 
against  AIC  last  Monday.  The  16 
run  margin  was  not  Indicative 
of  the  relative  talent,  as  some 
players  claimed  they  could 
have  had  a  reasonable  score.  If 
not  a  win,  on  a  better  day. 

It  was  a  game  best 
forgotten— the  less  written  the 
better. 

Mark  White  '84  now  leads  the 
Ephmen  In  batting  at  .500  (24  for 
48).  Mike  Coakley  '85  is  the 
team  leader  In  RBI's,  with 
White  second.  Hennlgan's  3-1 
record  Is  the  best  on  the  team. 


Women  in  championship 


Oarsmen  flail  at  Vail 


Williams  A-tld«  tcrum-half  LouIm  Hurd  '85  trl««  to  outflank  har  Amhartt  opponents  during  the  4-4  tie  Saturday. 
The  Ephwomen  B-tide  defeated  the  Lady  Jeffs,  4-0.  (Farley) 


Laxmen  downed  in  OT 


After  coming  from  behind  to 
force  an  overtime,  the  men's 
lacrosse  team  fell  to  Amherst 
11-10  Saturday.  Earlier  In  the 
week,  the  laxmen  received  an 
11-1  thumping  from  Mlddle- 
bury. Williams'  record  Is  now 
3-6. 

In  a  game  In  which  Amherst 
held  the  ball  most  of  the  time 
to  control  the  tempo,  the  Ephs 
found  themselves  behind  6-3  at 
halftlme.  The  Jeffs  lead 
looked  safe  as  they  used  their 
meticulous  passing  game  to 
protect  the  ball  and  keep  the 
game  In  the  Williams  end. 

Eph  comeback 

Williams  came  back  In  the 
second  half  with  seven  goals. 
Sophomore  midfielder  Keith 
Haynes  put  the  Purple  and 
Gold  ahead  10-9  In  the  fourth 
quarter,  but  Amherst  scored 
with  four  minutes  left  In  the 
game  to  deadlock  the  score  at 

ten. 

The  overtime  was  brief,  as 
Amherst  took  the  face-off, 
moved  the  ball  In  their  usual 
patient  style  and  tallied  the 


winner  1^^  minutes  into  the 
period. 

Davies  shines 

Sophomore  Tom  Davies 
upped  his  season  total  to  a 
team-leading  fifteen  goals  by 
netting  four  against  the  Lord 
Jeffs.  Also  scoring  for  Willi- 
ams were  senior  captain  Ken- 
non  Miller  with  two  gaols,  and 
junior  Tim  Curran,  senior  Jay 
Wheatly,  and  senior  Dirk  Rlt- 
enhouse  with  one  apiece. 

Rltenhouse  played  a  fine 
game  overall,  particularly  on 
face-offs  where  he  had  great 
success. 

Freshman  Dave  Flynn 
played  another  strong  game  In 
the  net,  making  many  spectac- 
ular saves. 

The  11-1  loss  to  Mlddlebury 
Is  best  described  by  the  score 
Itself.  Davies  was  the  only 
Ephman  to  manage  a  tally 
against  the  powerful  Pan- 
thers. 

The  team's  last  chance  to  up 
their  3-6  record  comes  tomor- 
row when  they  finish  their  sea- 
son at  home  against  Spring- 
field. 


Track  fourth 
in  NE  Dive  III 

by  Steve  Serenska 

Two  school  records  were 
broken  last  Saturday  as  the 
track  team  rolled  to  an  Impres- 
sive fourth  place  finish  In  the 
Division  III  New  England  Track 
Championship. 

The  400  meter  relay  team, 
staffed  by  Mlcah  Taylor  '82,  Ted 
Leon  '84,  Charlie  Von  Arent- 
schlldt  '82,  and  Tomas  Alejan- 
dro '83,  blazed  to  a  first  place 
finish  In  42.4  seconds  while 
establishing  the  new  Williams 
mark.  In  the  400  meter  dash, 
Von  Arentschildt  took  a  second 
place  and  also  set  an  Individual 
school  record  with  a  time  of  48.7 
seconds. 

In  the  running  events,  Alejan- 
dro placed  second  In  the  200  m 
with  Von  Arentschildt  taking 
third.  The  Williams  relay  team 
also  placed  third  In  the  1600 
meters. 

Williams  was  also  well 
represented  in  the  decathlon  by 
John  Campbell  '84.  In  the  two 
day  event,  Campbell  placed  a 
third. 


Reaching  the  climax  and  con- 
clusion of  their  season,  the 
men's  and  women's  crew  raced 
this  weekend  in  the  Dad  Vail 
Regatta,  the  largest  collegiate 
regatta  in  the  world.  Although 
the  men  were  eliminated  early, 
the  women  made  a  strong  bid 
for  the  championship,  but  fell 
short  In  the  final  race. 

The  women  clearly  domi- 
nated their  first  heat  on  Friday, 
whipping  past  UNH  and  a  host 
of  others  by  five  lengths.  They 
also  cruised  to  victory  In  the 
semi-finals  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing with  a  two-length  lead  over 
Navy,  their  closest  competition. 

Judging  from  the  results  of 
the  other  heats.  Western  Onta- 
rio was  to  be  their  stlffest  com- 
petition. The  finals  were  billed 
as  a  showdown  l)etween  Willi- 
ams and  Western  Ontario,  a 
school  of  18,000  students. 
Women's  championship 

The  championship  provided  a 
great  letdown  for  the  Ephwo- 
men who  had  been  building  for 
that  goal  all  season  under  Coach 
George  Marcus.  Chance 
stepped  In  to  stop  Williams  as 
sophomore  Hope  Blgelow  (fea- 
tured In  Record  May  4)  had  a 
recent  hernia  flare  up  and  cause 
her  to  row  In  pain.  The  injury 
cost  the  boat  its  usual  rhythm 
and  took  Williams  out  of  the 
race.  Western  Ontario  cruised 
to  the  championship. 

The  men's  heavyweight  and 
lightweight  varsity  boats  did 
not  fare  as  well  as  the  women. 
The  heavyweights,  stroked  by 
junior  Peter  Detwller,  rowed 
the  first  half  of  the  2000  meter 
race  at  an  unusually  high  rating 
(number  of  strokes  per  min- 
ute). The  high  rating  put  the 
boat  In  third  place  at  the  half- 
way point,  but  It  also  exhausted 
the  crew,  allowing  the  other 
crews  to  pass  them  by  the  finish. 

The  lightweights  were  also 
eliminated  in  the;lr  first  heat  as 
their  relative  lack  of  experience 
showed  through. 

Gold  medalists 
The  big  winners  for  Williams 


were  the  women's  JV  who  gar- 
nered a  gold  medal  by  triumph- 
ing in  the  Women's  Junior 
Varsity  Eight  division.  The 
Ephwomen  beat  second  place 
Navy  by  iy2  lengths.  The  gold 
medal  winners  were  juniors 
Trlsh  McHugh  (coxswain), 
Martha  Piatt,  Sara  Newman, 
Carol  West  and  Cary  Gaunt, 
sophomores  Allison  Tucher 
(stroke),  Leslie  Pratch  and 
Nlca  Faulkner,  and  freshman 
Ann  Fetter. 

The  women's  novice  and 
men's  freshmen  heavyweights 
reached  the  semi-finals,  but 
were  eliminated  there.  The 
men's  lightweight  freshmen 
were  eliminated  in  their  first 
heat. 

Peinert  departing 

Men's  varsity  coach  John  Pei- 
nert Is  leaving  that  position 
after  serving  for  five  years.  In 
his  five  years  as  varsity  coach, 
his  crews  won  three  Little  Three 
heavyweight  titles  (which 
they'd  never  won  before).  He 
has  also  led  the  crew  to  impres- 
sive performances  In  the  Dad 
Vail,  Including  last  year  when 
the  heavyweights  went  into  the 
finals  of  the  Vail  and  later  went 
to  the  Henley  Regatta  In  Eng- 
land. His  successor  has  not  yet 
been  named. 

Post-season  races 

Consisting  mainly  of  seniors, 
the  women's  eight  will  mostly 
be  lost  to  graduation.  The 
seniors  are  captains  Klppy  Lld- 
dle  (stroke)  and  Sue  Smith, 
Janet  Harmon,  Kaja  Kool, 
Sherry  Johnson  and  Leslie 
Wecksteln  (coxswain).  Com- 
pleting the  boat  are  sophomores 
Blgelow,  Mara  Bun,  and  Julie 
Woodward. 

A  combination  lx)at  consist- 
ing of  people  from  the  varsity, 
JV  and  novice  boats  will  com- 
pete In  the  women's  nationals  In 
June  at  Lake  Waramaug  In  Con- 
necticut. Bun,  Harmon,  Kool 
and  Johnson  will  enter  the  trials 
for  the  prestigious  Henley 
Regatta  in  England  this 
summer. 


